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CHAPTEB  I. 

MM.  UBAH  innXOCES  HAB   A  DBEAV. 

*9  I m&T  tnut  the  flBtt«iTins  e;«  olileep, 
M;  dreuni  preiage  some  joyful  nens  st  band." 

[2s.  Sarah  Mdlloges  was  a  oharaoter,  and  a  decided  one. 
She  had  been  settled  now  for  years  in  the  sea-port  town  of 
f  Plllinglon,  and  peoplo — her  neighbours,  that  is  to  say — knew  as 
I'liltle  of  her  history  to-day  as  they  did  when  first  she  oame  among 
,  B  widow  with  one  little  girl  named  Hagar. 
One's  existence  must  be  accounted  for,  or  else  people  are  apt  to 
lestion  its  Decesaity. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Mullocks  justified  her  claim  to  settle  down  at  No.  7 
B-view  Terrace,  in  the  Hillington  Boad,  on  the  strength  of  a 
Pliit  of  money,''  as  she  called  it,  having  been  lefl  to  her  by  an  old 
mtl'tmiu)  whom  she  had  nursed  in  his  last  illness.  With  this  she 
I  able  to  frimiBh  her  house  "genteely,"  and  then,  much  to  the 
Mnrbaace  of  the  trade  of  her  neighbours  on  either  side,  also  in 
a  same  line  of  hnsiness,  she  hung  up  in  her  front  window  a  card, 
■  which  was  printed  "  Funjished  Apartments." 
jBttli,  many  years'  steady  practice  of  doing  lo  your  neighbour  (who 
I  nparttoents)  as  you  would  be  done  by,  had  secured  to  Mrs. 
3  Mullocks  the  good  will  and  opinion  of  those  whose  ti&de  bUq 
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''It  is  true  she  has  her  faults/'  said  they,  with  laudable  charity. 
"  Her  temper  is  none  of  the  best — but  then,  who  's  perfect  ?  No 
one  can  say  that  she  ever  forgets  to  recommend  a  neighbour  s 
empty  rooms  when  her  own  are  full." 

In  appearance,  also,  Mrs.  Sarah  Mullocks  looked  "  a  character." 
Of  beauty  she  was  wholly  destitute,  having  been  arrayed  in  as 
homely  a  garment  of  the  flesh  as  any  spirit,  tolerably  good,  was 
ever  clothed  withal.  And  she  was  not  one  to  improve  upon  nature. 
She  was  tall,  stout,  and  shapeless ;  with  a  large  face,  prominent 
teeth,  and  a  severe  mouth.  No  one,  not  even  a  lover,  we  believe, 
had  ever  paused  to  think  of  what  colour  were  her  eyes,  yet  they  had 
in  them  such  a  redeeming  expression  of  frankness  and  kindliness, 
that  they  transfigured  her  otherwise  coarse  face,  and  won  people's 
belief  in  her  honesty. 

Her  dress  also  was  characteristic.  Her  black  alpaca  gown  was  a 
part  of  her  being.  That  she  put  it  off  at  night,  and  on  in  the 
morning,  might  be  conjectured,  but  not  realised,  so  much  was  sho 
identified  with  her  garment.  A  large  sun-bonnet  took  the  place  of 
all  other  head-dress.  Her  portrait,  without  this  appendage,  would 
be  imperfect,  as,  in  the  house  or  out,  unless  the  occasion  were  special, 
it  did  the  duty  of  protection. 

And  from  out  of  this  rough  stem  grew  the  gentle,  lovely  Hagar ; 
a  flower  of  humanity  so  beautiful  and  tender,  so  unlike  her  parent 
plant,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  sho  throve  and  blossomed, 

"  She's  no  common  girl,  that,"  was  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Bunbury, 
who  lived  at  No.  6,  and  also  let  apartments.  "  The  wonder  is," 
she  would  add — ^for  she  loved  to  discuss  her  neighbours  when  times 
were  slack — ''the  wonder  is  how  old  Mrs*  Mullocks,  who  aint 
handsome  whatever  else  she  may  be,  however  she  came  by  such  a 
child.  Must  favour  the  father  in  looks,  I  suppose.  He  was  deli- 
cate, too,  I  suspect;  for  it's  evident  he  didn't  live,  not  long." 

A  surmise,  this,  the  neighbours  were  often  fond  of  throwing  oat 
to  each  other,  to  see  if  anyone  among  them  could  shed  a  light  on 
this  always  dark  subject  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Mullock's  antecedents ;  but 
without  result.  For  Mrs.  Sarah  was  a  wise  woman,  and  kept  her  own 
oounsel  where  she  did  not  choose  to  inform.  No  one  ever  beoame 
the  wiser  through  her  speaking  of  the  defunct  Mullooks ;  nor  did 
she  ever  satisfy  the  ooriosity  of  her  neighbonxs  by  zeoalling  either 
his  lineaments  or  the  diseases  which  had  oat  short  his  earthly 
career,  although  to  have  done  so  would  have  opened  up  wella  of 
neighbourly  sympathy  and  gossip.  The  snbjeoti  therefore,  was  left 
to  inforenoe  and  eonjeotare»  and  these  painted  Um  late  Mr.  If uUodlct 
fai  ihe  liktnees  of  Ha^. 
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It  bsd  been  a  good  seoeoD  this  ye&r  at  HillingtoD,  a  sea-side 
place  and  garrison  town  in  the  soath  of  England.  A  "  party," 
Mrs.  Sarah's  term  for  lodgers,  had  that  morning  vacated  No.  7, 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  was  resting  in  her  back  kitchen  after  a  long 
morning  spent  in  clearing  up. 

She  was  now  sitting  hy  the  kitchen  table,  which  stood  in  a 
window  over-looking  the  garden  that  led  down  to  the  sands.  She 
was  peeling  potatoes  leisurely,  humming  a  tune  to  herself  the  while, 
in  a  voice  very  mach  out  of  tune.  But  masio,  like  love,  is  its 
own  reward,  rejoioing  the  heart  that  entertains  it,  however  humbly, 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  felt  its  influence. 

She  stopped  singing  when  Hagar  came  into  the  kitchen,  a  broom 
in  one  hand  and  a  waste-paper  basket  full  of  odds  and  ends  in  the 
other. 

"  To-morrow,  my  gell,  we  must  have  a  regular  tarn  out  of  them 
top  ZQoma." 

"  Yea,  ao  we  meat,"  answered  Hagor,  putting  the  broom  into  its 
oomer,  and  the  contents  of  the  basket  on  the  fiie. 

Mrs.  Sarah,  still  peeling  potatoes,  looked  up  at  the  girl  &om 
andor  her  ann-bonnet,  and  with  rough  kindliness  said : 

"  Come,  at  down  a  hit,  you  're  tired.  Deary  me,  I  wish  yoa  'd 
lid  joamlf  of  that  look  ye  've  got  into  your  eyes.  I  can't  abide 
it" 

"What  look.  Mother  ?  "  asked  Hagar,  in  a  low  voice. 

**  T«  Imow  well  enough  what  I  mean,"  cried  Mrs.  Sarah,  testily. 
"  It  ain't  often  as  ye  laugha,  and  when  ye  do,  yer  eyes  says  no  to 
yer  month,  (at  one  'a  a  smilin'  while  the  other  'a  a  cryin',  as  though 
they  WM  nothin*  but  a  tap  laid  on  &om  the  sea  close  by." 

**  All,  Hotbar,  don't  worry  yourself  about  my  looks ;  what  does  it 
mattnr  ?  "  laid  Hagar,  wearily. 

**  Olnit  I "  eried  Mn.  Sarah,  impatiently,  digging  out  the  eye  of  a 
'potato  with  energy.  "  Too  're  yoang  to  talk  that  nonsense,  and 
noaa  too  gntefdl  to  the  Almighty  neither.  What  do  yon  think  He  'a 
give  jon  that  fnoe  for  (barrin'  yer  eyes)  bat  to  be  a  blessin' to  some 
one ;  and,  mark  me,  that 's  what  it  will  come  to.  I  've  a  knack  of 
Stiein'  on  ahead,  second  sight  they  call  it  in  the  north,  and  a  fine 
eigbc  of  things  1  sue  for  ye  sometimes.  So  don't  think  you  're 
going  to  cheat  the  good  time  that  'a  oomin'  by  paying  it  with  the 
bad  money  of— old  troubles,"  mormored  Mn.  Sarah,  dropping 
'  b«r  voice  as  if  she  had  said  more  than  aha  had  intended.  Bat, 
:  that  Uagar  altaobed  no  importanoe  to  whatahe  bad  let  fidl 
"old  tjonhles," she  continued,  encouxaginglj : 

>i^i^^^ubu!;udif  je  didn't  read  the  (Mq8 
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yer  limbs,  muddling  over  them  old  books  ye  seem  crazy  after,  ye  'd 
soon  be  fit  to  stand  before  the  Queen." 

At  this  suggestion  Hagar  burst  into  a  laugh. 

**  Mother  dear,  you  remind  me  of  the  old  goose  that  thought  her 
goslings  swans." 

"  Well,  it  ain't  my  saying  altogether,  neither.  What  a  body  *s 
always  hearing  must  be  true." 

.  "  I  am  afraid  people  talk  a  lot  of  nonsense  to  you  about  me," 
cried  Hagar,  impatiently ;  *'  you  shouldn't  listen  to  them,  Mother." 

"Eh,  chut !  stop,  do.  leant  abide  this  mood  of  youm.  Pluok 
up  and  go  forrards,  that 's  been  my  sayin'  always — and  one  I  *ve 
acted  on,  or  you  wouldn't  have  been  standing  where  ye  are  this 
day.  And  now  I  am  able  to  give  you  a  lift  forrards,  if  it's  forrards 
ye  '11  go." 

"  But  where  do  you  want  me  to  go  to  ?  I  am  not  worth  anything 
in  the  world  to  anyone  but  to  you,"  she  said  sadly. 

"Ain't  ye,  just!  that's  all  i/ou  know.  Why,  there 's  our  per- 
meitnint  party  " — for  Mrs.  Sarah  gloried  in  a  long  word  when  she 
could  twist  her  tongue  into  an  approximate  handling  of  it,  as  it 
savoured  of  education — "there's  our  perma;7»';i/  party.  Miss  Gregory, 
she  says  to  me,  before  she  went  away  this  time,  feclin'  her  way  like, 
'  You  surely  don't  mean  to  keep  Hagar  at  home  all  her  life  ?'  '  No.' 
says  I,  ^I  don't ;  when  she  wants  to  go,  she  shall.'  '  She  'd  make  a 
nice  companionable  maid  to  a  lady,'  says  she,  a  '  single  lady  like 
myself,  who  would  be  kind  to  her ;  she  's  so  handy  with  her  needle, 
and  reads  aloud  so  well.  I  '11  take  her  travelling  with  me,  if  you 
like,'  she  says,  'and  give  her  eighteen  pounds  a  year.'  '  Thank  you,' 
says  I,  *  but  I  don't  think  I  'd  fancy  her  to  go.'  For,  Hagar,  my 
girl,  that 's  not  my  mind  for  ye/'  cried  Mrs.  Sarah,  looking  up  in 
her  daughter's  face  with  keen  scrutiny — "  It 's  not  a  lady's  maid 
you  're  fit  for,  but  a  lady.     And  a  lady  ye  '11  be,  mark  my  words." 

"Hush,  hush.  Mother." 

"  No,  I  wont  hush,"  cried  Mrs.  Sarah,  mysteriously.  "  I  know 
what  I  know.  I  didn't  dream  of  a  gallows  for  nothin'  the  night 
before  Miss  Gregory  spoke  to  me.  It  was  a  wamin'  for  sure,  and 
I  'y6  often  thought  of  it  since.  There  it  was,  as  plain  as  I  now  see 
you.  I  thought  that  I  was  walkin'  past  the  jail,  and  in  the  oonrfc- 
yard  I  saw  the  hangman  waitin'  for  the  poor  lad,  my  o?m  nephew, 
as  went  for  a  soldier,  and  died  three  years  sinoe.  And  when  I 
looked  up  I  thought  I  saw  the  gallows  at  the  top  of  the  jaiL  '  Lotd, 
and  is  the  poor  lad  to  be  ezeoated  in  public  I '  I  oriee  oat^  u  I 
/Mflsed  bj.  O  the  shame  of  it  all  I  I  can  feel  it  now.  And  then 
J  Mwate  mil  cold  mi  of  ii  ttmblB,  and  I  tmaaAmni  bow  my 
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mother  had  onoe  told  me  that  to  dream  of  a  gallows  was  a  good 
dream,  and  meant  an  up-rising  for  some  one ;  and  who  should  that 
dream  he  hut  for  you,  Hagar  ?  It  means  that  you  're  to  be  a 
lady  ?  " 

**  Now,  Mother,  if  you  go  on  saying  that  nonsense,  I  shall  think 
that  you  have  been  to  the  cupboard  and  taken  more  than  your 
senses  can  hold,"  cried  Hagar,  laughing.  '*  You  really  are  very 
wrong  to  put  such  notions  into  my  head.  What  more  do  I  want 
than  I  have  ?  You  have  always  been  the  best  of  mothers  to  me, 
and  if  I  can  only  be  a  good  daughter  to  you,  that  is  all  I  care  for," 
she  added  with  a  burst  of  feeling  that  gratified  old  Mrs.  Sarah, 
although  she  answered : 

"  All  very  fine  that,  but  I  know  what  I  know,  and  you  won't  be 
different  to  others.  It 's  no  common  man  that  you  '11  fancy,  or  else 
my  name  isn't  Sarah  Mullocks  ! " 

**  Dear  Mother,  are  you  off  your  head  to-day  that  you  go  on  in 
this  strange  unaccountable  manner  ?  Don't  talk  of  marrying,  that 
18  most  certainly  not  in  my  line  I  " 

**  Oh,  of  course  not !  not  unless  you  can  marry  a  gentleman  and 
be  a  lady,"  cried  Mrs.  Sarah,  with  a  pretence  of  contempt  in  her 
voice.  Changing  to  seriousness  she  added :  "  But  I  tell  ye  what, 
ye  '11  have  to  learn  to  get  a  different  look  in  them  eyes  of  yours 
before  then ;  for  men  in  this  world,  my  gell,  are  all  for  cheerful- 
ness in  a  woman.  They  can't  abide  to  be  reminded,  when  they  look 
at  'em,  of  all  the  misery  they  cost  'em,  one  way  and  another,  even 
the  very  best  of  'em.  But  now,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah,  rising,  "  just  get 
the  saucepan  and  put  these  potatoes  on  to  boil  for  me,  while  I 
carries  the  peelins  down  to  the  rabbits." 

Oiving  her  sun-bonnet  a  tug  forward,  Mrs.  Sarah  gathered  up 
her  apron  fiiU  of  peelings,  and  went  in  the  direction  of  her  live 
stock,  that  lived  in  a  hutch  in  the  wire-fenced  fowl-house  in  the 
garden  beyond. 

Having  done  as  directed,  Hagar  remained  standing  by  the 
kitchen-table  in  a  thoughtful  mood. 

The  window  was  open.  Beneath  it  stood  a  flower-stand  filled 
with  geraniums  and  fuschias.  Beyond  stretched  the  narrow  slip  of 
garden,  the  upper  half  of  which  was  laid  out  in  flower-beds  now 
filled  with  ragged  annuals  that  had  done  their  summer  duty,  and 
were  running  to  seed.  The  lower  half  was  sandy  and  rough,  and 
divided  from  the  shore  by  a  low  wooden  wall.  A  small  door  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  led  on  to  a  terrace  of  stone  and  shingle  that 
meet  the  sands.    Beyond  was  the  sea. 

Its  bceezeB  blew  sofdy  upon  Hagar's  face,  and  placed  ttmou^  \)Ki^ 
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feathery  rings  of  her  golden  brown  hair  that  ourled  at  will,  when 
not  repressed,  around  her  broad,  fair  forehead.  Of  her  eyes,  large 
and  grey,  Mrs.  Sarah  has  already  spoken.  They  were  peculiar  in 
their  character ;  as  if,  at  some  time  or  another,  they  had  looked 
upon  a  scene  of  sorrow  that,  consciously  or  not,  had  stamped  itself 
into  their  expression.  When  she  smiled  her  teeth  shone  white  and 
small,  beneath  a  pair  of  soft  red  lips.  The  face  as  a  whole  was 
thin,  the  nose  being  delicately  moulded ;  and  she  had  one  of  those 
transparent  complexions  that  show  quickly,  by  the  ready  blush,  the 
feelings  she  would  gladly  hide. 

Taken  altogether^  Hagar  s  face  was  singularly  attractive.  There 
was  a  pathos  of  expression  that  arrested  attention,  and  set  you 
thinking,  did  you  not  know  her,  "  who  she  might  be  ?  "  or,  if  you 
did  know  her,  how  such  a  face  had  become  matched  with  her  cir- 
cumstances ?  Her  figure  was  tall  and  graceful.  By  no  means 
assertive  in  bearing,  but  rather  as  if  she  would  be  glad  to  pass 
unobserved.     Her  dress,  a  common  print,  simply  made. 

This  completes  her  portrait :  if,  indeed,  pen-and-ink  and  words 
can  convey  a  presence. 

A  girl  altogether  out  of  the  common.  Even  the  neighbours 
noticed  this,  and  speculated  upon  the  consequences.  Many  shook 
their  heads,  thinking  that  with  that  face  of  hers  she  would  come 
to  no  good ;  but  others  maintained  that  she  was  "  a  rock  of  sense," 
and  gave  herself  no  airs,  and  that  she  was  her  mother's  child  in 
good  nature,  however  she  might  favour  her  father  in  feature. 

Standing  there  by  the  window,  her  eyes  were  fixed  dreamily  on 
the  sea. 

Our  senses  are  subtle  musicians,  able  to  harmonise  many  sounds 
into  one  perfect  melody.  With  eyes  intent,  and  ears  open  tu  the 
song  of  the  waves  as  they  rolled  nearer  and  nearer,  Hagar  s  thoughts 
were  far  away  in  a  fairy-land  of  reverie.  Her  mother's  prophecy 
had  returned  unbidden,  and  she  could  not  help  recalling  the  words 
that  "  one  day  she  would  be  a  lady,"  without  a  dreamy  sense  of 
pleasure. 

Her  common  sense  laughed  at  the  idea.  It  was  the  very  snmmit 
of  absurdity  !  Still  it  was  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  it»  a  day-dream 
to  loiter  over.  She  treated  it  as  we  treat  the  jewels  spread  tempi* 
ingly  before  us  in  shop-windows.  We  hardly  oovet  them,  even 
while  we  deck  ourselves  in  imagination,  and  then  go  on  our  way 
forgetting  them.  It  was  thus  she  ran  throagh  the  pleasing  poan- 
bilities  that  might  be  open  to  her,  oonld  her  motbez^s  dream  oome 
irae/  aad  abe  fooDd  them  ftsoinating.  Bat  ahe  knew  her  thonglilB 
Jtr  what  tbey  were:  airy  vigionB  that  mookied luc  aa  ahia  mookfld  at 
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tfaem.  It  was  characteristic,  that  in  all  her  flights  of  fancy  sbc 
could  not  discern  the  hand  that  was  to  bless  her  with  these  visionary 
benefits.  Such  an  idea  had  no  form  in  her  mind.  She  reoognised 
this ;  recognised  that  her  lot  was  loneliness. 

"  Yes,  always,"  she  cried,  starting  from  her  reverie. 

Coming  back  to  real  life,  she  mentally  reproached  herself. 

"  What  insanity  is  this — that  you  stand  here  idling,  and  allowing 
yoar  brain  to  hold  these  foolish  fancies  ?  Are  you  bewitched  ? 
Remember  who  and  what  you  are,  and  thank  God  that  you  have 
a  willing  heart,  and  a  strong  hand  to  work  for  your  mother,  who 
bos  always  been  the  best  of  mothers  to  you,  although  she  bos 
started  you  travelling  to  the  moon  on  a  witcbes'-broom  of  false 
prophecy." 

Mrs.  Sarah,  returning  from  her  ministration  among  her  greedy 
flock,  put  an  end  to  further  self-reproach  by  saying : 

"  There 's  that  troop-ship,  I  see,  still  lying  is  the  bay.  The 
new  regiment  must  be  landed.  The  old  one  is  going  to  the  East 
Indies,  so  I  hear." 

"  Ib  it  7  "  said  Hagai,  indifferently. 

"Tod  sin't  like  most  young  girls.  They 're  mostly  mad  after 
the  nd-eoats." 

**I  am  rare  I  don't  dislike  them,"  said  Hagar.  "Indeed,  so 
&r  aa  that  goes,  I  never  see  one  that  I  don't  say  to  myself,  '  There, 
tbst  float  baa  got  a  meaning.' " 

"Ton  are  a  rare  hand  at  tumin'  things  inside  out  for  the 
metnm';  and  That  have  ye  got  out  of  this,  in  the  name  of 
meroy?" 

**  That  it  stands  as  a  ogn  of  the  blood  the  poor  fallows  are  ready 
to  shed  when  their  country  is  in  troable.'' 

A  load  knocking    at  the  front  dooi  interrupted  their  con> 


**  Hs'  nerey  on  ua  I "  ezolaimed  Mrs.  Barah,  startled.  "  It  can 
iwnr  be  *  psitieB '  again  before  one  has  had  time  to  turn  round  and 
^Ifffi  upl" 

**  'What  sm  I  to  ssj  ? "  aaked  Hagar,  going  to  answer  the 
door. 

"  Show  'em  in,  of  course.  I  settled  the  rooms  straight  enough 
to  be  shown.  SuBinass  is  bnsiness,  and  we  must  always  he  ready 
tor  it." 
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CHAPTER  IL 


haoab's   "'corner." 


**  I  saw  her  upon  nearer  yiew 
A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too. 


II 


Before  Hagar  had  time  to  reach  the  door,  the  knocking  was  im- 
patiently resumed.     The  '^  parties  "  were  urgent,  evidently. 

*'  Dear  me !  what  a  hurry  they  are  in ! "  exclaimed  Hagar, 
quickening  her  pace ;  while  Mrs.  Sarah  waited  at  the  door  of  the  little 
kitchen,  to  listen  to  all  that  passed,  and  step  forward  if  required. 

''  If  it  ain't,  Dr.  Jameson,  I  do  declare,''  cried  Mrs.  Sarah,  as  Hagar 
opened  the  door  to  a  tall,  stout,  middle-aged  man,  with  good- 
humoured  eyes  and  a  cleft  chin,  not  unlike,  in  his  looks  and 
manner,  the  typical  John  Bull  of  popular  caricature. 

'*  Well,  Hagar,"  he  began,  in  a  gruff  voice,  but  not  without  a 
good-humoured  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  for  he  liked  a  pretty  faoe^ 
"  where  is  your  mother  ?     I  want  to  see  her  immediately." 

"  Here  I  am.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah,  coming  forward  at  once,  and 
that  cordially. 

The  doctor  was  a  friend  of  hers.  He  patched  np  her  ailments 
so  successfully  that  she  believed  in  him ;  and  may  not  fedth  and 
affection  be  said  to  shake  hands  when  that  point  has  been  reached 
between  patient  and  doctor  ? 

Dr.  Jameson  was  a  popular  man,  and  the  leading  practitioner  in 
the  town  of  Hillington.  His  ideas  were  not,  happily  for  himself, 
in  advance  of  his  age ;  and  his  materia  medica  was  as  simple  as 
his  theory  of  disease.  **  The  blood  was  at  the  root  of  all  sickness. 
Keep  it  pure,  and  you  at  once  do  away  with  the  thousand  evils 
that  arise  from  its  defilement."  This  was  his  one  article  of 
medical  belief  necessary  to  the  physical  salvation  of  his  patientSi 
One  medicine,  therefore,  intended  to  attack  all  impurities,  and  act 
as  a  filter  to  the  blood,  was  all  that  was  required.  Doctor 
Jameson  spent  some  time  in  concocting  this  remedy ;  but  onoe 
Iband — and,  in  his  opinion,  suooessfiilly  found — ^he  prepared  it 
in  such  large  quantities,  and  applied  it  so  nnivezBally,  that  Bome 
wag  among  his  patients  declared  he  brewed  it  in  his  cellar,  and 
kept  it  in  a  vat,  like  beer,  drawing  it  off  into  phymo-  bottles  m 
raqoired. 

Bat  this  was  gossip,  of  eonrse,  aad  did  not  interfine  with  Dr. 
Jameson's  popolaiity,  or  people's  belief  in  his  ability  to  onis. 

"The  vary  look  of  him  does  a  body  good,"  said  sobm;  sad 
ibm0  wmgao  daabt  Omt^  when  dssHi  Kkood  sk  this  V«dr«dis  te  sUa 
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its  Tictim,  the  doctor  broke  tbe  tidings  to  the  anxious  friends  vith 
DO  common  tendemesB  and  sympathy.  At  such  times  he  would 
uj  he  felt  like  the  judge  on  the  bench  putting  on  the  black  cap, 
ud  never  could  pronounce  sentence  without  tears  in  his  eyes  and 
1  tremble  in  his  voice. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Mrs.  Sarah  was  partial  to  the  doctor. 

Inciting  liim  now  into  the  front  room,  she  begged  him  to  take 
■  Beat. 

"You  are  empty,"  he  began,  meaning  her  house,  of  course. 

".Yes;  the  last  went  this  momin',  and  Miss  Gregory  she's 
riatia"  her  firienda." 

"Oood;  then  you  must  let  me  bring  a  patient  here  this 
moiiig," 

Un.  Sarah's  face  fell  at  this ;  but  the  doctor  knew  how  to 
amp  her. 

"Tea  an  the  only  woman  in  Hillington  T  would  trust  the  oose 
to-  It  maj  be  a  difficult,  perhaps  a  long,  business ;  and  much 
dtpodi  on  good  nursing.     You  must  not  refuse  it." 

"Can't  jon  send  it  to  the  hospital?"  asked  Mrs.  Sarah, 
wISfied  but  not  oonvinoed. 

"BlaH  me— no  !  not  a  case  of  this  kind :  a  man 

"Atnaal"  ezclaimsd  Mrs,  Barah,  interrupting  him. 

"Wdl,  a  gentleman,  if  you  like  that  better.  One  of  the  officers 
trf  ba  regiment  that  is  embarking  to-day  for  India.  He  can't 
F*Ut  go  i  boen  taken  ill  suddenly — must  have  care  and  good 
'UtBngto  poll  him  round.  The  doctor  of  the  regiment  called 
Mintwo  01  three  days  ago  in  consultation,  and  has  left  the  case 
>»  By  handi.  But  he  must  be  moved  at  once  from  tbe  barracks  to 
■>■>  bai  noisj  place.  I  thought  of  yours  at  once.  Between  ub, 
'tjn  look  mdl  after  him,  I  don't  despair  of  the  case." 

"  And  his  ftmily,  3ii — will  they  be  coming  ?  " 

"tlwy  an  travailing  abroad,  and  he  does  not  want  them  told. 
Money  'b  no  object,  so  don't  be  af^d." 

"  There  e  no  sayin'  '  no '  to  you,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah,  giving  Id 
tlugether  when  she  heard  that  the  sick  man  was  able  to  pay  well ; 
"leappose  I  must  take  him  in." 

"  There  '9  no  '  supposing '  about  it— yon  miut.  And  now  tell 
■De  vhut  room  you  are  going  to  put  him  into." 

"There  is  the  bed-room  at  the  back  of  this,  and  Uoba  (Gregory's 
looma  ap-)taire  :  I  let  em  when  she 's  away.  Tou  oan  have  whioh 
Jou  pleaae." 

'Then  Uias  Gregory  must  jut  tUj  airay,  for  I  ihoiM  ^Vt  W^ 
JlMMattoom  up-tUin.  oTirlooking  the  wol.   1^ 
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take  the  whole  house^  in  fact;    and   you  must  write  to  Miss 
Gregory,  or  I  will,  to  give  up  her  rooms :  she  '11  do  it  for  me." 

He  said  all  this  in  answer  to  the  varying  expressions  of  Sarah's 
face,  which  looked  "  no  "  when  her  interest  in  her  "  'permamint 
party  "  was  being  attacked,  and  ''  yes  "  again  when  she  found  that 
the  sick  man,  though  bound  to  give  a  ''  sight  of  trouble,"  was 
likely  to  bring  much  "  grist  to  her  mill."  But  it  wouldn't  do  to 
refuse  the  doctor,  she  felt;  and  the  last  wrinkle  of  doubt  was 
smoothed  from  her  face  as  she  said  finally : 

"  Very  good.  Sir ;  I  '11  have  the  room  ready  for  him  by  the 
evening ! " 

"  And  how 's  my  friend  Hagar  ?  '^  asked  the  doctor,  complacently, 
turning  to  the  girl  who  had  been  present  during  the  colloquy. 

Hagar  was  something  of  a  puzzle  to  the  doctor — and  more  of  a 
pet.  He  admired  her.  The  sleepy  grace  of  her  movements,  that 
concealed  hidden  strength,  the  pathos  of  her  expressive  eyes,  the 
contradiction  between  the  girl  as  she  appeared  and  her  circum- 
stances, all  interested  him,  and  made  her  frequently  the  object  of 
his  especial  notice. 

"  And  how  is  my  friend  Hagar  ?  "  he  asked.  *'  Not  thinking  of 
sweethearts — oh  no !  of  course  not,"  he  cried,  with  bluff  familiarity, 
from  which  she  shrank,  as  he  pinched  her  cheek. 

**  I  hate  the  word,"  she  exclaimed  with  dignity.  "  It  is  only  iBt 
for  foolish  people  who  don't  know  what  to  do  with  their  time." 

*'  Oh  indeed,  Miss !  "  answered  the  doctor  with  a  laugh — ^he  was 
fond  of  drawing  her  out — *'  I  am  afraid  the  world  then  is  full  of 
fools  according  to  you,  and  I  am  the  biggest  one  of  all ;  for  I  am 
never  without  a  score  of  sweethearts,  and  you  are  one  of  them." 

"  If  you  don*t  trouble  them  any  more  than  you  trouble  me  you 
can  afford  to  have  any  number,"  she  answered,  laughing,  as  though 
she  saw  no  distinction  in  the  honour  he  had  conferred  upon  her. 

**  Monkey,  show  me  your  tongue,"  he  retaliated,  knowing  her 
objection  to  this  word  of  command  in  medical  drill,  and  that  it  was 
always  a  signal  for  flight. 

"She's  off.    I  knew  I  should  start  her,"  cried  the  dootori 

laughing.    '*  And  now  Mrs.  Mullocks,  I  'U  bring  my  patient  round 

this  evening.    Have  everything  ready.    Bat  I  need  not  tdl  pom 

that." 

*'  And  the  gentleman's  name,  Sir,"  asked  Mrs.  Sarah,  u  ahe 

fbUowed  the  doctor  to  the  door. 

"  Oh-— ah ! — yea — of  conrae.  Anatin — Captain  Aastuu  WeDL 
you  'U  do  your  beat  ibr  him,  I  am  sore,"  said  the  doctor,  leaving. 

Hagar  had  ran  away  fircmi  him,  aa  we  haTO  aean.    No  mwil 
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*D^  was  beneath  this  girl's  endeavour  or  performance;  but  she 
held  herself  aloof  from  common  speech  or  valgar  famiharities. 

On  going  up-stairs  she  licgan  to  get  the  room  ready  for  the  sick 
mta  to  occupy,  taking  a  pleasure  is  the  employment,  euch  as  she 
hid  cot  felt  on  similar  occasions.  Bat  now  there  was  something 
itEtake — a  life  to  be  saved  by  care  and  good  nursing;  and  this 
[rat  energy  into  her  movements  as  she  swept  and  dusted.  She  did 
not  emmine  her  sensations.  She  was  only  aonscious  of  an  np- 
lising  of  effort  and  determination,  ready  to  meet  all  calls  upon  her 
eodarooce.     If  nursing  alone  can  Bsve  this  man — then  he  shall 

ElB. 

Bat  suddenly  she  was  arrested  in  her  work  by  the  strange 
nggestion — "  But  perhaps  he  may  not  care  to  live.  Nerer  mind, 
im  vaa  the  duly  before  them  all  the  same;  and  if  care  can 
mm,  then  he  shall  live,"  she  reiterated. 

How  often  had  she  watched  the  storms  that  broke  orer  their 
nut,  neoking  many  a  ship.  How  every  nerve  within  her  had 
thnlled  with  anxiety  and  admiration  for  the  brave  fellows  who, 
nprdlew  of  life,  went  at  the  call  of  duty  to  rescue  those  who 
nn  in  danger  of  death.  How  often  had  ^e  longed  to  be  one  of 
^  men,  if  only  for  a  single  honr,  to  taste  their  joy  when  success 
U  oowned  their  efforts.  And  if  life  he  worth  the  saving  it  mnst 
mdy  be  worth  posseseing.  But  who  is  to  account  for  the 
npoea  of  thongbt,  sinoe  we  are  all  the  subjects,  more  or  less,  of 
^  tnueen  influences  ever  at  work  around  us  1 

Still  her  mind,  dwelling  upon  the  sabjeot,  began  to  speculate, 
"Wh  he  joimg  OT  old  ?  married  or  single  ?  rough  or  gentle  ?  " 

Bu  why  shotild  she  think  of  him.  After  all,  "  who  was  she 
^  iba  ahodld  allow  her  tfaoi^hts  to  dwell  upon  him  ?  '*  she 
vdiiiMd  mentally,  not  without  a  tinge  of  bitterness.  Her  place 
*■  lo  he  the  broom  to  sweep,  the  cloth  to  dust,  the  waiter  to 
■Vy;  1  muliine,  not  a  mind.    A  thing  to  serve,  not  a  heart  to 

m- 

j^^fi^fOt  xtanamhat  that  now  ind  always,"  she  said  to  herself 
-itRnly. 

Bat  the  thought  wu  depresnng.  For  the  moment  her  eber^es 
'inopod,  and  she  sank  down  into  the  obair  by  the  open  window,  to 
^  comfort  and  strength,  if  it  might  be,  horn  tiio  lovely  soene 

*tJODd. 

Nuure  is  so  sympathetic.  Shs  had  whiajiered  many  a  thooght 
lo  ^ose  red  brown  rooks  that  curved  round  the  bay,  and  were  so 
\&}  U)-dfty  in  their  rich  dreas  of  poiple  heather  and  yellow  gone. 
^jm^gjipq^^li^^,  Slw  knew  tbnr  moods  abnort  aa  well  aa 
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her  own  heart.  To-day^  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  how  grandly  the] 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  and  contrast  against  the  fickle  sky^  whos 
varying  clouds  cast  brilliant  shadows  upon  the  sea.  And  sh 
fancied  she  could  hear  the  trees  that  crowned  the  cliffs,  as  the 
sent  their  branches  peeping  oyer,  asking  the  sea  what  it  was  fo 
eyer  murmuring,  and  why  so  restless. 

"  The  sea  is  busier  than  life — there  is  no  monotony  there,"  si 
thought^  "  and  as  restless.  Now  adyancing,  now  receding  ;  ney( 
an  instant  still  in  its  hungry  desire  to  gain  the  point  towards  whic 
it  is  impelled.  And  then — ^its  ambition  satisfied — the  charm  < 
pursuit  is  oyer,  and  back  it  hurries,  leaving  the  land  wet  with  teai 
at  its  fickleness  " ! 

"Now,  Hagar,  you're  mooning  again,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah,  nc 
unkindly,  breaking  in  upon  the  girl's  fancies.  "  But  I  see  you  'i 
got  the  room  a 'most  ready.  We'll  soon  finish  it;  and  then  ] 
must  come  down  and  eat  a  bite  of  dinner,  and  after  that  we  '11  tid 
ourselves." 

Mrs.  Sarah's  "  tidying  "  was  of  the  simplest.  The  black  alpac 
remained — ^immovable  it  would  appear — on  her  person ;  but  a  clea 
apron,  and  the  smoothing  down  of  the  long  bands  of  hair  wil 
which  she  hid  her  ears,  showed  that  she  was  not  above  payii 
respect  to  the  occasion. 

With  Hagar  it  was  different ;  and  we  must  follow  her  up  to  h 
perch  in  the  roof. 

Two  attics  and  the  kitchen  were  all  that  Mrs.  Sarah  had  reserv< 
for  her  own  and  Hagar's  accommodation.  For  several  years  Hag 
had  shared  one  of  these  attics  with  Sarah,  the  other  being  reserve 
as  a  store  and  lumber  room.  But  there  came  a  day — when  Hag 
was  about  seventeen — that  she  asked  and  gained  permission 
appropriate  the  spare  attic  as  a  "  comer  "  for  herself. 

The  possession,  and  the  effect  it  produced,  was  a  common ta 
upon  the  quality  of  happiness,  which  a  philosopher  might  ha 
envied  for  a  study.  It  is  a  question  if  anything  of  a  material  kii 
she  might  here-after  possess  would  ever  give  Hagar  the  genui: 
pleasure  she  felt  in  furnishing  this  nest  for  her  sole  occupation. 

Such  a  queer  little  hole  it  was  ;  not  more  than  twelve  feet  loi 
by  ten  wide ;  with  white-washed  walls,  and  a  sloping  roof  tb 
met  the  wall  at  the  height  of  three  feet  from  the  floor  on  t 
outside.  It  was  lit  by  two  small  twelve-inch-square  sky-lights,  th 
shook  and  rattled  with  every  breath  of  wind,  as  if  the  spirit  of  t 
air  was  perched  on  the  roof  between  them,  sighing,  groaning, 
raging,  as  the  mood  took  her.  Now  tender,  as  a  strain 
melancholy  musio— then  demoniacal,  as  if  all  the  fiends  of  t 
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orm  wen  joining  in  the  obonis.  At  budIi  Umes  Hagar  drew  a 
idiog  shutter  over  each  skylig^ht,  and  baniBhed  the  evil  spirit  of 
lie  vind  until  it  had  lashed  and  raved  its  foroe  away  and  sunk 
Qto  calmness  again. 

The  attic  was  famished  with  a  small  bed,  a  deal  chest  of  drawers, 
I  puDted  wash-stand,  and  a  ohair.  Poorly  fumiehed  even  to 
wannces  ;  and  yet  it  did  not  look  bare  or  nntenanted,  for  the  spirit 
of  the  girl  was  there,  surronnded  by  a  select  and  goodly  company 
rf  friends.  Flung  into  the  wildemess  of  the  world,  poor  child,  she 
noke  to  find  herself  not  alone;  for  here,  in  this  abject  comer, 
una  than  one  angel,  so  they  seemed  to  her,  had  appeared  to  quench 
Aa  thirst  of  her  aspirations. 

lato  this,  her  "  comer,"  Hagor  had  now  come  to  "  tidy  "  herself. 
Hk  aye  brigbtened  as  she  orossed  the  threshold  as  it  never  did 
^n  iha  was  down-stairs ;  as  if  here,  and  here  only,  the  trae 
Higv  wu  at  home.  The  soul  must  build  its  own  nest,  gathering 
b  ilielf  all  it  loves  best.  Who,  then,  were  these  chosen  iricnds 
^ou  miniatratioiu  had  made  Hagar's  wildcmese  to  blossom  as  a 
iMf  ,Cfaief  among  them  woa  a  large  unframed  print  of  the 
li&rity,  by  Correggio.  She  was  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the 
Hat;  bat  for  many  a  day  had  she  read  the  story  of  that  picture, 
Mdof  the  Divine  Humanity  that  there  lay  cradled,  to  live  only  a 
Mned  Ufis  and  sufier  death  at  the  hands  of  those  He  came  to  save. 
8^ by  stop  had  she  followed  the  history  of  that  Divine  Life  to  its 
■dstDating  glory,  nntil  at  length,  like  another  Mary,  she  chose  the 
'hitn  put."  Sitting  in  spirit  at  the  Divine  feet,  she  grew  rich  in 
hpovarty,  and  strong  in  her  weakness,  for  Divine  love  bad  toaobed 
hi  mil  and  bade  it  live. 
Otbtr&JendB  aha  had,  too,  in  her  books.  She  had  been  to  school 
■  HBoa  she  oonld  remember,  and  was  far  in  advance  of  her  posi- 
Bbfoinl  of  education.  This  had  been  Mrs.  Sarah's  pride  and 
"  tbU  all  that  money  could  buy  of  learning,  her  girl  should 
•  best  within  her  means,"  and  Hagar  had  profited  by  the 

Un.  Sarah  was  not  without  her  reward;  for  her  eye  woald  kindle 
parties"  noticed  the  beautiful  hand-writing  in  which  their 
hclily  bills  were  made  out,  and  would  inquire  whose  it  was.  Then 
be  would  u?ll  them  bow  she  "had  felt  the  want  of  leamin',  and  had 
Nnfare  determined  to  moke  a  right  clever  one  of  Hagar,  who  was 
ul  ({TUck  she  could  read  and  write,  sing  or  aew  with  the  best.** 
M  Mrs.  Sarah  was  privately  determined  that  so  mnoh  good  learning 
koold  not   be  fiuog  away  upon  "  anybodj."     What  bet  ideu  i^ 
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To  retam,  however,  to  Hagar's  books.  Next  to  her  Bible,  ai 
some  gaily-bound  prizes,  stand  half  a  dozen  or  more  musty  oK. 
brown  leather  volumes  that  bore  a  history.  They  were  an  un  expects 
god-send  that  fell  to  Hagars  share  from  a  job  lot  of  things  M; 
Sarah  had  once  bought  at  an  auction. 

''  Rubbishy  old  things/'  she  had  called  them,  *'  with  their  ol  * 
brown  leather  covers  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  insides  as  no  onecoul^ 
understand.*'  **  She  had  had  a  mind  to  leave  'em  behind ;  but  as  the^ 
were  tied  up  with  the  pair  of  bellows  which  was  the  object  of  h^ 
purchase,  she  thought  that  it  was  no  use  to  untie  them,  that  the^ 
would  light  a  fire,  if  they  could  do  nothing  else.'' 

''Light  a  fire.  Mother !"  exclaimed  Hagar,  seizing  them.  "  No- 
no  ;  give  them  to  me." 

"  Have  'em  and  welcome,"  was  Mrs.  Sarah's  reply.  "  When  girle 
become  scholards,  all  was  food  for  'em  when  it  was  bound  as  a  book," 
she  supposed. 

The  first  Hagar  opened  was  very  old,  the  date  on  it  was  1789 : 
A  Selection  from  the  English  Classics  purified  for  the  Use  of  Schools, 
There  were  also  some  religious  work ;  some  among  them  so  fasci- 
nating that  they  had  been  Hagar's  study  ever  since  she  had  had 
them,  showing  the  bent  of  her  mind. 

Hagar's  comer  had  other  characteristics.  It  was  a  picture 
gallery,  flattering  to  the  artists  of  the  illustrated  papers.  Life  on 
her  walls  was  active,  showing  some  gay  court  scene,  or  civil  ball- 
room, or  battle  piece,  with  a  portrait  here  and  there  of  some  hero, 
.all  gathered  from  the  same  sources,  and  very  cheerful  they  made  her 
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Changing  her  print  dress  for  one  of  some  dark  material,  she 
smoothed  her  pretty  rippling  hair  until  not  a  feathery  ring  was 
visible — a  state  of  discipline  the  first  kiss  of  sea  breeze  would 
provoke  into  rebellion.  Putting  on  a  neat  black  apron,  a  plain  linen 
collar,  and  a  dark  neck  ribbon,  she  was  ready  for  knock  or  ring 
that  should  summon  her.  In  the  meantime  she  could  sit  down  and 
have  a  quiet  peep  into  one  of  her  books. 

A  few  lines  of  Thomas-a-Eempis  had  been  mnning  all  day  in 
her  brain,  and  had  unconsciously  influenced  her  questioning  while 
preparing  the  stranger's  room.  They  returned  to  her  now  as  her 
eye  fell  upon  the  book,  and  she  repeated  them  aloud : 

*'  A  good  man  Jindeth  always  sufficient  cause  for  mourning  and 
weeping ;  for  whether  he  considereth  his  own  or  his  neighbours 
estate,  he  knoweth  'that  none  liveth  here  without  tribulation^^ 

Yes,  sorely,  that  is  trae ;  and  something  tells  me  that  I  shall  have 
my  share,  if  I  have  not  had  it  already,"  die  thought,  as  once  again 
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u  ifflpresBion,  so  vague  that  nowhere  oonld  she  seize  or  define  it, 
cund  back  npon  her,  and  she  sighed. 

"What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked  herself,  looking  up  from  her  book  to 
lee  the  smiliog  mother  of  Christ,  gazing  with  pride  and  joy  upon 
her  infant. 

"What  is  it,  this  weight  of  something  terrible,  that  has  hang 
about  me  ever  since  I  oan  remember  ?  I  try  to  call  it  back  to  life 
in  my  memory,  but  it  won't  come.  There  are  times  when  I  seem 
to  be  on  the  point  of  reaching  it,  but  it  goes  again.  How  far  back 
itia  I  known  and  felt  it  ?  Let  me  try  and  think.  Yes ;  ever  since 
1 OD  remember  mother.  I  can  always  see  her,  and — something 
dae!"  she  cried,  starting  up  with  pained  dilated  eyes.  "  Ah  !  there 
it  it  gma  again,"  she  sighed.  "  And  mother  sees  the  shadow  of  it 
iinj  eyes,  and  won't  tell  me.  She  must  know  surely,  but  I  have 
ulmrt  to  aak  her,  I  wish  I  could;  but  ehe  is  always  silent  about 
Alt  time,  and — father.    Perhaps " 

k  Btimson  glow  spread  over  the  girl's  face  at  the  suggestion, 
lh(  poanbl;  her  mother's  silence  concealed  a  story  best  not 
tali 

"Ko ;  I  oan  never  ask  her.  Poor  mother  1  why  should  I  pain 
^hy  addng  7  She  has  always  been  the  best  of  mothers  to  me. 
It  ii  my  duty  to  do  my  utmost  for  her,  all  my  life,  and  so  T 
iHL' 

Ai  die  made  her  resolve,  she  heard  Mrs.  Sarah's  voice  echoing 
9  tha  Mairs,  bidding  her  come  down  at  once,  as  the  doctor  had 
sly,  and  had  bronght  the  sick  "  party  "  with  him. 


OHAPTEB  ni. 


BXTWtBK  LIFS   AHD   DEATH. 


u,  dyliiB  IiB  Uj,  mud  hit  ipirit  eshanittd 
d  te  faa  ifnUng  down  tltrongh  infinita  depthi  in  the  darknau, 
___anaiidilnmba'af  dea1;li,Ior  erar  dnking  and  ilnkiag." 
Owl  was  qnite  a  commotion  in  the  neighbourhood  when  two 

cairisgea  stopped  before  the  door  of  Ko.  7. 
I  The  people  to  the  right  and  lefk  and  opposite  rushed  to  their 
I  *indaws,  aa  though  a  beam  or  a  hridal-aoach  was  waiting  to 
KWuvey  a  "  party  "  to  life  matrimonial  or  eternal.  But  all  they 
naw  waa  someone  being  lifiad  out,  enveloped  in  blankets  and 
■  ruga,  and  carried  into  the  house  under  the  aupeiintendenoe  of 
I'Dr.  Jam«soD. 

jQt  ^  qpeonl^  who  it  oould  he^  and  how 
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**  Mother  Mullocks/'  as  they  familiarly  called  her,  wonld  get  on  with 
sickness  in  her  hoase.  "  Something  catching  perhaps.  But  no  donbt 
the  *  party '  conld  pay,  or  else  she  wouldn't  have  'ad  'em.  She 
was  a  rare  one,  was  Mother  Mullocks,  for  knowin'  which  side  her 
bread  was  buttered." 

Such  was  the  private  opinion,  delivered  publicly  to  her  family,  of 
Mrs.  Bunbury,  Mrs.  Sarah's  immediate  neighbour  and  friend. 

Mrs.  Sarah  was  waiting  in  the  hall  to  receive  her  new  charge, 
and  lead  the  way  up-stairs  to  his  bed-room. 

Doctor  Jameson,  following,  saw  his  patient  comfortably  arranged 
in  the  clean  white-curtained  bed.  Then  he  gave  him  a  sleeping- 
draught. 

"Very  ill,"  he  murmured,  as  he  waited  until  it  should  take 
effect,  which  it  did  very  soon ;  and  the  sick  man  fell  off  into  a 
troubled  sleep. 

The  doctor  then  turned  to  Mrs.  Sarah,  and  gave  her  some 
instructions  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  case. 

*'  It  is  a  complicated  business,"  he  said,  "  and  you  must  watch 
him  well.  Everything  depends  upon  the  nursing.  He  may  be 
worse  than  he  is  now,  a  good  deal.  T  was  half  afraid  of  the  move ; 
but  I  could  not  leave  him  where  he  was :  another  twenty-four  hours 
he  could  not  have  been  moved  at  all.  He  is  quiet  now«  He  may 
be  delirious  when  he  awakes ;  don't  be  surprised.  I  '11  come  in  the 
last  thing  to-night  to  see  how  he  is." 

"  I  '11  mind  him/'  said  Mrs.  Sarah  assuringly,  as  she  went  to  the 
door,  which  she  opened  softly,  for  the  doctor  to  go  down-stairs. 

In  the  hall  he  met  Hagar. 

"Well,  Hagar,  your  hands  will  be  fiill  now;  you  must  take 
your  share,  and  learn  how  to  be  as  good  a  nurse  as  your 
mother." 

"  I  '11  try.  Sir/'  she  answered. 

"  I  've  told  her  what  to  do ;  she  wiU  tell  you.  Oh !  there 's  one 
thing  I  forgot  to  mention/'  he  said,  turning  round  abruptly  as  he 
was  going  towards  the  front  door.  "  Bun  up  very  gently  and  take 
your  mother's  place  for  a  little.  Tell  her  I  want  to  say  a  lew 
more  words  to  her." 

She  did  as  he  told  her.  On  going  np-stairs  ahe  saw  the  doof 
was  ajar.  Beckoning  to  Mrs.  Sarah,  dhe  sent  her  down  and 
went  in. 

But  when  she  found  herself  alone  she  grew  iroabled.  She  ooald 
hardly  tell  why,  nnleas  it  was  remembering  how  frequently  iM 
thonghta  had  letomed  with  interested  qaeatiomng  to  the  sa^jeol 
of  the  aiek  man  whose  life  was  in  their  bands.    A^  theve  lii  mmi- 
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sow,  Ifijig  asleep,  and  ebe  Bbrank  from  looking  &t  him.  He  might 
not  like  to  know,  when  well,  that  strange  eyes  had  made  free  to 
Aire  at  him  in  his  helplessness,  in  a  way  they  would  not  have 
dared  to  do  in  his  strength. 

So  she  tuTved  away  and  went  to  the  window.  A  folding  screen 
stood  in  front  of  It  to  keep  oif  the  glare  of  the  son  npon  the  sea 
from  falling  on  his  eyes  snd  hiaderiog  sleep.  The  window  was 
open,  and  the  air  circulated  freely  through  the  room.  A  obair  was 
bebiod  the  screen,  on  which  Hagar  sat  down. 

The  doctor  had  kept  Mrs.  Sarah  talking  a  very  long  time  before 
be  left;  and  she,  knowing  that  her  patient  was  asleep,  and  likely 
toienaio  so,  left  Hagar  in  charge,  without  returning. 

She  sat  listening  to  the  fitful  breathings  and  feverish  tossings  of 
tbe  Hck  man.  Once  a  low  moan  startled  her.  Feeling  some 
pity,  she  came  ont  from  her  hiding-place  to  see  if  he  needed 
■Djthing. 

Hs  was  lying  with  his  hands  outside  the  coverlid,  his  head 
tbnwn  backwards  upon  the  pillow,  with  his  chin  raised  high.  He 
lookid  big  snd  powerful  to  Hagar  who,  at  the  sudden  sight  she 
U  caught,  shrank  back  to  her  hiding-place  like  a  frightened 
■one. 

Still  she  had  seen  him,  and  her  vivid  imagination  conjured  up 
n  udividnality  from  this  brief  glance. 
Her  atrongeat  impression  was  one  of  fear. 

"  Ha  ifl  one  aocnatomed  to  command,  imperious  and  proud,"  she 
Ihonght. 

Bbs  ooald  gather  nothing  from  the  expression  of  his  mouth,  that 
toU-Ule  of  oharaoter.  It  was  half  open  when  she  glanced  at  him. 
She  only  noticed  8  full,  dark,  drooping  moustache,  short  scant 
vhiikon,  ■  oloee-cat  head  of  hair,  a  large  square  forefaead,  with 
BiAed  eye-browB,  and  a  long  straight  nose. 

Tbeie  vaa  a  frown  of  guflering  upon  the  face — suffering  and 
aMKon.  He  wm  evidently  one  who  ooald  not  anderstand  or 
|Mcept  a  ooQtradlctioD.  To  be  lying  ill  when  his  regiment  was  on 
^its  way  to  India  must  have  aggravated,  by  mental  irritation,  bis 
physical  ailments,  and  iucreased  the  disease.  For  pride  was 
stamped  upon  every  feature  of  his  &oe. 

Once  or  twice  Mrs.  Sarah  came  np  to  see  how  things  were  going 
on,  ou  one  occasion  bringing  Hagu  some  tea. 

'  Which  would  you  like  best — to  stay  here  or  go  down-ataizs  7  " 
■he  salted. 

"  1  '11  stay  where  I  am,  while  be  il  asleep.     I  ihall  be  no  good. 


ito'^i'Tifi"'' 
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"Very  well,  then.  Call  me  when  he  wakes  ;  just  ring  the  bell, 
I  '11  know  what  it  means.  I  am  going  to  unpack  his  boxes,  and  . 
see  for  linen;  the  man  as  brought  him  along  with  the  doctor' 
showed  me  where  to  find  the  changes.  I  shall  be  in  Miss^ 
Gregory's  room,  not  far  oflf.  If  I  should  be  gone  down,  and  he 
wakes,  and  is  quiet,  mind  you  give  him  a  few  spoonfuls  of  this.  If ' 
he  won't  take  it,  then  ring  sharp  for  me." 

I  shall  be  frightened  if  he  wakes,*'  said  Hagar. 
Nonsense,  frightened !  Tou  must  get  over  all  that  faddle. 
It 's  plain  I  can't  nurse  him  night  and  day  without  help  ;  and  it 's 
right  you  should  learn  how  to  mind  sick  folks.  You  would  be  a 
ninny  if  you  could  not  get  a  few  spoonfuls  of  stuff  down  a  man's 
throat  when  he 's  lying  sick  and  helpless,  and  ain't  got  no  strength 
to  say  you  nay.  Lor*,  you  should  'ave  seen  how  I  handled  my 
old  man,  that  left  me  all  I  got.  He  hadn't  a  '  no  '  nowhere  inside 
his  mouth  when  I  wanted  him  to  say  'yes.'  Tou  must  show 
yourself  strong  with  'em,  and  then  they  learns  fast  enough  to 
obey.  Bless  ye!  sick  folks^  children,  and  men,  ye  must  treat 
'em  all  alike  in  this  world  if  ye  want  to  do  what 's  best  for  'em." 

All  this  was  whispered  behind  the  screen.  Hagar  listened 
nervously  and  unconvinced.  But  Mrs.  Sarah  spoke  with 
authority^  as  if  experience  had  given  her  an  insight  into  such 
matters  that  defied  dispute.  This  gave  dignity  and  importance  to 
her  manner  as  she  left  the  room,  with  her  head  erect. 

Hagar  went  on  with  her  tea,  over  which  she  was  too  excited  to 
loiter.  Since  Mrs.  Sarah  had  commissioned  her  to  watch  for  the 
sick  man's  awakening,  and  to  feed  him,  her  heart  kept  throbbing 
with  nervous  anxiety. 

'*  He  's  sleeping,  and  no  mistake,'^  said  Mrs.  Sarah,  looking  in 
to  put  some  articles  of  clothing  into  the  chest  of  drawers.  "  It 
will  soon  be  dark,"  she  added.  "  If  you  can  sit  without  a  lights 
then  so  much  the  better,  as  he  '11  sleep  the  longer,  and  sleep  is 
everything  now." 

As  she  was  leaving  the  room^  she  stood  to  look  at  him,  exclaiming 
in  an  undertone : 

"  My !  but  he 's  a  splendid  man !  ain't  he  now,  poor  soul  ?  And 
rich,  you  may  depend.  That  ring  on  his  finger  must  have  cost 
pounds." 

"  Oh,  Mother,  don't !  *'  cried  Hagar,  in  a  desperate  whisper. 

It  seemed  so  shocking  to  her  sense  of  delicacy  to  stand  and 
discuss  him,  when  he  was  powerless  to  resist  the  impertinence. 

Don't  teach   yer   betters,  Miss,*'  said  Mrs.    Sarah,   roughly. 

Just  do  as  you  are  bid,  or  1 11  teaeh  you  the  difference." 
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This  ms  a  common  flavour  in  her  mother's  temper,  that  showed 
itself  wben  ruffled,  and  Hagar  was  well  accustomed  to  It — took  no 
notice  uf  it,  in  fact,  but  let  it  exhaust  itself.  The  next  balf-hour 
Mn.  Sarah  would  be  herself  again,  forgetting  that  she  had  erer 
tpokea  a  word  that  could  hurt  another.  Knowing  this,  Hagar 
kept  silence,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  left  the  room. 

Preeently  she  returned  with  a  dressing-case  in  her  hand,  which 
ilie  placed  on  the  chest  of  drawers.  Hagar's  curiosity  was  aroused 
'hen  she  discerned  tliat  a  name  was  painted  on  the  leather  coyer, 
ud  she  stole  up  to  read  it. 

"Roland  Austin." 

It  did  not  reassure  her,  and  she  went  back  to  her  seat  more 
BRTou  than  ever,  conscious  of  an  influence  she  could  neither 
•daGoe  nor  explain.  Shadows  were  creeping  up,  throwing  the 
lOOBi  into  deeper  shade  every  moment.  She  did  not  know  how 
w  ihoald  have  courage  to  remain  alone  with  this  man  in  the 
-AUing  darkness,  waiting  for  him  to  awake. 

And  when  he  did  awake,  what  then  ? 

Sba  shiTered  as  she  imagined  vaguely  her  first  words  with 
"IB.  How  should  she  ask  him  to  take  his  physio  ?  It  was 
imiM  to  think  of^  And  oh,  that  clock!  how  it  ticked!  It 
*u  like  ■  death-tick.  Would  he  die  ?  "0  God,  let  me  not 
wk  on  death  1 "  she  prayed  silently. 

The  novelty  of  her  position  produced  excitement.  Her  imagi- 
Oitian  invoked  phantom  fears,  such  as  rise  up  and  mock  ua  when 
"Oiir  nerves  are  weak  and  the  light  bums  low.  So  long  as  her 
Mher  had  remained  in  the  room,  she  had  been  able  to  control 
**m1L  Bat  after  leaving  his  dressing-case,  Mrs.  Sarah  hud  gone 
""B-iUirB ;  and  noir  the  room  was  almost  in  darkness. 

*o  broak  the  spell  of  nervousness,  she  got  up,  and  lifted  the 
*>■(&  ande  team  the  window,  placing  it  in  the  corner  of  the 
iXMi)  to  shade  the  table  on  which  the  candles  stood  ready  to  be 
%tia. 

"The  «tan  won't  hurt  Ms  eyes,"  she  thought,  "  and  the  moon 
^n't  bo  passing  for  the  next  half-hour.  Kow  I  can  watch 
ittter." 

In  the  company  of  the  friendly  atara  she  lost  the  sense  of 
^oehui'ss,  and  lapsed  into  a  dreamy  state  of  semi-unconsoioas- 
"*»,  which  soon  became  illuminated  by  a  bright  vision.  Suddenly 
^B  foatid  herself  tranafonned,  and  walking  throQgh  a  world  of 
'isH  anil  love,  glowing  with  delights,  and  brilliant  to  the  sye. 
I^utlc,  fioners,  the  soag  of  distant  waters,  all  oombined  to  aukt 
igUgga,«a  eachammect.     "Ahl  it  is  good  to  be  faer^"  ahe 


^ 


k. 


'^  t»  M  JiM  f*  ifaft  cssLbbboL  scask  ^  cw  lEiEBaesL  Sbe  gnm 
#v  ^><{Ho»M«i  9&e  &£c  ^e  HUSK  gn   pixft  naK-  s  ock'  if  Ms  kwt 

f'^strfbl  ev^fa  4f  her  owm  fncBs^  soe  Jaauiiiiei  &>  zi»;  «■! 
#«tit  ^^'va  wh  KT^ar  KkfsfilLawiiicaaaiKkeHXBcif  keteea^ed. 

E^nr  fK&«K  ffce  bed  time  tt>  fiseaecK  if  hs  Ixv^i.  Weaase  of  tbe 
thY^MUn^  r4  her  fswtk  asnovs  fv]j»SL.  sdie  fxcod  hsaeif  cfailclied 
iU^TnU^'^^j,  «ki  ciie  ataa  she  thioas^  dski  a^fcsd : 

^  Wiwtt  «*  ▼*«,  Bst  or  dffvil  ?  "^ 

Tii^  i^j^mi  of  k£s  YOfce  reatotwl  ito^  pg^jaentg  of  kbiL  wiiidi  die 
flMefc  of  Lis  gnwp  ciimteBed  to  ^mritrst-  Instead  of  screaming 
tw  Mr%^  ^«nih,  iber  first  iDC&natioD.  she  Bastefed  herseif  saffioentlj 

'^  With  peorple  wbo  are  nursing  too." 
*^  l%mj  mother  here  7  * 

'' WJii>  tftt  yon  then  ?  "* 

Wfi^D  »be  bad  said  tbia  he  relaxed  his  hold  and  tamed  on  his  side 
w^HfUjf  while  ahe  went  behind  the  screen  to  strike  a  light,  remem- 
^Hmuf(  Harah'a  inatmctiona  that  he  was  to  be  gi^en  somediing  when 

Uttf  band  trembled,  bnt  the  worst  was  over.  He  could  not 
fr)^bt#m  her  ag*in,  and  she  felt  her  courage  rise  to  her  task. 

''  Take  this/'  she  whispered  gently,  holding  a  spoonful  of  some 
h(luU\  to  his  lips* 
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His  eyes  were  half  oloaed.  Bat  on  hearing  her  voice  be  opened 
tbecD,  then  shut  them  again,  saying  faintly  :  "  Thirsty." 

"Tea,  here  is aomethiog." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  repeated,  opening  his  eyes  and  letting  them 
mt  on  her. 

"Will  you  let  me  give  you  this  ?  "  she  asked  earnestly.  She 
hidnutthe  nerve  to  put  it  to  his  lips  without  his  consent.  As  he 
lenuined  gazing  at  ber,  his  eye  grew  brighter.  Suddenly  he 
electrified  her  hy  sitting  upright,  staring  wildly  at  her,  and  ez- 
cliimiDg : 

"How  did  you  get  out  of  the  box?  "  Then  he  seized  her  hand 
thit  held  the  spoon,  and  flung  it  aside. 

"  Oh  dear !  he  is  delirious,"  and  she  rung  for  Mrs.  Sarah. 

"Ideatill,"  she  whispered,  returning  to  his  side,  for  his  eyes  had 
Mlowed  ber,  and  he  was  still  staring,  and  remained  doing  bo,  asking 
^"howsfae  got  out  of  the  box,"  until  Mrs.  tjorah  came. 

"What  hlook  witoh  is  this  ?  "  be  exclaimed,  turning  from  Mrs. 
4itih  in  honor.  "  Here,  you,"  colling  to  Hagor,  "  save  me  from 
Wj'  ud  he  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the  girl  eotreatiugly. 

"Come  ]  no  nonsense  I "  said  Mrs.  Sarah,  sternly,  walking  up  to 
iBm,  "Lie  down  at  onoe,  I  can't  have  no  nonsense.  What '11  the 
^oclot  utej,  I  wonder,  when  he  comes  and  hears  that  you  have  not 
4d«  whtt  he 's  ordered.  You  '11  never  get  well  if  you  don't  do  as 
1  U  yon.  Tod  are  here  to  be  nursed  and  got  well.  Come,  lie 
ion,"  and  ahe  enforced  her  commands  by  taking  bis  head  and 
pittjag  it  apoQ  the  pillow. 

Whetiber  it  wm  delirinm  or  what,  Mrs,  Sarah  mastered  him.  He 
<And  DO  reuBtaoce,  and  took  what  aha  required.  He  was  very  iU. 
fii  lay  with  hie  eyes  open  and  ataring ;  no  pleasing  sight  to  look 
IpOB. 

AAk  ■oma  momentB  Mrs.  Sarah  whispered  to  Hagar : 

"Ion  MB  go  now,  he's  quiet.  Bun  out  into  the  garden  for  a 
■■NtUU  of  freeh  air.  But  be  sure  you  don't  go  out  of  hearing  of 
l^e  doctor's  ring.  It  is  near  upon  nine  o'clock.  There 's  mother 
Butbnry  been  a  pumpin'  of  me  to  know  all  about  him,"  added  Mrs. 
Suth,  it)  rt  cautionary  aside,  I  've  just  told  her  so  much  and  no 
Doft.  She'll  be  at  the  gate  to  look  out  for  you,  but  don't  yoo  let 
«ii-  We  know  notbin'  about  him  remember  but  that  he 's  aiok,  end 
tii-  Jaueeon  sent  him  here  to  be  nursed." 

Hagu-  moved  towards  the  door,  glad  to  escape,  when  the  sicik 
nth  called  out  veberaontly ; 

"  Don't  go  If  you  leave  me  a)o»9  with  this  blaok  lluQg  Ai&'U. 
^i^^^^iJJJm  ^'tgo—^ua't  go." 
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The  last  was  uttered  with  a  whine  of  suffering. 

Hagar  looked  to  her  mother  for  her  orders. 

"  Go/'  motioned  Mrs.  Sarah,  for  the  vagaries  of  sick  folks  were 
no  more  to  her  than  the  whimperings  of  a  child ;  it  was  a  rule  with 
her  not  to  pamper  their  fancies,  so  she  waived  her  hand  to  Hagar 
to  leave. 

But  before  the  girl  could  open  the  door,  the  sick  man,  with  all 
the  strength  and  violence  of  delirium,  had  made  a  spring  as  if  he 
would  escape  from  them.  It  needed  all  Mrs.  Sarah's  strength  to 
hold  him  down,  and  she  called  to  Hagar  to  help  her. 

*"  She 's  going  back  into  the  box,"  he  cried,  "  and  I  swear  she 
shan't." 

"He's  delirious.  You  had  better  stay  with  me  now,  Hagar,  in 
case  he  should  break  out  again.  It  will  take  the  pair  of  us  to 
keep  him  quiet." 

He  was  rolling  his  eyes  wildly  when  Hagar  whispered  gently, 
"  Be  calm — try  and  sleep." 

The  effect  of  her  words  was  magical.     The  demon  of  delirium 
was  for  the  moment  exorcised,  and  he  seemed  literally  to  obey  her. 
Seeing  this,  she  had  no  wish  to  leave  the  room  ;  for  so  long  as  she- 
was  near  him,  the  poor  sufferer  was  calm — wandering  now  and 
again  unconsciously — but  no  longer  raving  with  excitement. 

**  It  strikes  me  the  whole  burden  of  his  nursing  will  fall  on  you," 
said  Mrs.  Sarah,  who  noticed  Hagar's  power  of  soothing.  "  Fine 
gentlemen  don't  fancy  old  sensible  bodies  like  me.  Well,  my  gell, 
I  won't  grudge  you  the  fine  present  you  're  sure  to  get  when  he 
comes  round  and  knows  who  it  is  as  has  taken  care  on  him* 
I  daresay,  now,  it 's  a  handsome  silk  gown  he  '11  give  you." 

"  O  Mother ! "  groaned  Hagar,  for  it  was  hopeless  to   expos- 
tulate with  the  love  of  gain  that  peeped  out  in  Mrs.   SarahV 
dealings. 

"Tes,  a  fine  silk  gown,  or  maybe  a  ring,"  she  continued  annoy- 
ingly,  repaying  the  sick  man's  preference  by  pricking  Hagar. 

"  Perhaps  he  understands  what  you  are  saying ;  do  hush^ 
Mother,"  entreated  the  girL    "  Ah !  there  is  the  doctor,"  she  cried.^ 

Never  had  his  knock  been  so  welcome  to  Hagar. 

"  Shall  I  go  down  and  answer  it?" 

"  No ;  send  the  black  witoh,"  said  the  voice  from  the  bed,  Uh 
their  astonishment. 

"Black  witch,  indeed!"  said  Sarab,  tossing ber  head.    "If  jotti 
weren't  sick,  my  gentleman,  you'd  pay  for  yer  impndenoe  bf^^ 
marching  out  of  my  doors.** 
Ba^  abe  was  smiling  while  she  spoln ;  fot  Mm.  Sazah's  liirli  lKtl6. 
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genenJly  worse  than  her  bite.  She  went  down  to  the  doctor, 
boaever,  and  told  him  all  that  had  happened. 

WheD  the  doctor  saw  his  patient,  he  shook  his  head  more  thao 
ever, 

"  Worse,  much  worse,  than  ever  I  expected  to  find  him.  It  is  a 
toss  up  if  be  will  get  through  the  night  after  this.  I  never 
birgUQcd  for  this  excitement.  You  must  not  thwnrt  him.  If  he 
doD'i  fancy  you,  Mrs.  Sarah,  then  you  must  keep  out  of  the  way 
lot  the  present.  If  he  likes  Uagar  to  Btay,  stay  she  must ;  that 's 
HTtUD.  It  may  be  a  strain  on  her  for  a  day  or  so,  but  you  must 
ivn  other  help  down-stairs,  and  leave  her  here.  Another  fit  like 
Ibu  )ut  would  be  fatal.     He  must  noi  be  excited." 

"Eb,  doctor,  but  he  ti  bad  !  "  said  Mrs.  Sarah,  as  she  held  the 
ligbtud  went  downstairs  with  the  doctor. 

"Tm;  be  is.  And  you  mast  not  leave  that  girl  all  alone  with 
Ub.  Stay  in  the  room,  but  keep  out  of  sight.  His  only 
■biim  is  perfect  quiet.  For  my  own  part,  1  shall  be  astonished 
if  I  find  him  alive  in  the  morning." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A    VIGIL, 
"b  td«k  nram  tha  Undnsn  uid  ktteiitUiD  at  the  none  often  operate  far  greRter 
Mtn^  thin  the  akill  ol  Qm  dactor." 
IbL  Sabab  oame  back  to  Hagar  looking  grave. 

"A  bad  buainess,"  she  whispered.  "If  I'd  a  known  as  death 
A  *■■  to  be,  I  'd  'ave  seen  the  doctor  far  enough  niore  I  'd  'ave 
U  this  happen  here.  A  fine  thankless  job,  to  be  sure.  Half  a 
■*r'i  k)dgin*  and  uim  death.  There  won't  be  no  luck  iu  it — 
jnt  deid  Iom — fbr  to  have  a  death  in  the  house  'II  kuep  folks 
my.  And  Misa  Gregory,  she  won't  enjoy  her  bed,  as  was  a  death- 
Mi  Ibr  weeks  and  weeks  to  come." 

Hagar  was  silent.  Ii  was  useless  arguing  with  her  mother  when 
UK  got  OD  the  subject  of  gain  and  loss.  All  she  said  was,  "  He 
IttT  Boi  die." 

"  Not  die  !  That 's  all  yon  know  about  it.  I  *ve  never  seen 
"OBDe  worse,  and  I  have  seen  a  many  in  my  day.  What's  that 
joo're  a  doin'  now?" 

"My  hand  is  cool,  and  I  am  keeping  it  on  hia  bend;  he  is  lestlesa 
wien  I  move  it  away." 

"  Yea,  He  'a  in  his  death  sleep,  pfHW  sonl.  The  doctor  is  ri^bt," 
_g»dMre._Siu:ali^, cotohg  ^  to  ^  bed-sida  and  peering inui^ 
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dying  man's  face.  ''  He  won't  wake  out  of  this  sleep  unless,  may 
be,  to  fall  into  convulsions  afore  he  goes  off.  It  aint  no  good  my 
bidin'  here  a  doin'  nothin'  but  watch  him  sleep.  I'll  just  go  into 
the  next  room  and  lie  down  a  bit.  May  be  he'll  want  layin'  out 
afore  the  mornin',  poor  dear,  and  then  I  '11  be  ready.  If  he 
shows  signs  of  stirring,  give  a  call." 

It  was  a  relief  to  Hagar  this  time  to  get  rid  of  her  mother 
and  her  gloomy  prognostications.  It  was  something  repugnant  to 
her  innate  delicacy  and  good  feeling  to  see  this  poor  man's  last 
moments  commented  upon  as  if  he  were  a  garment  left  in  pawn, 
when  there  were  those  in  the  world  who  would  be  in  agony  of 
heart,  no  doubt,  did  they  for  a  moment  suspect  him  to  be  lying, 
as  he  was,  all  but  dead. 

He  had  asked  for  his  mother.  Who  was  she  ?  If  she  could 
only  see  him  now!  Perhaps  he  had  a  wife;  or  if  he  were  not 
married,  someone  might  be  thinking  of  him  as  the  one  man  in 
the  world  worth  living  for. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  passing  through  Hagar's  mind  as  she 
held  her  ice-cold  hand — cold  from  nervous  anxiety — upon  his 
forehead.  As  the  hours  wore  on,  intenser  grew  her  longing  to 
save  him.  If  nursing,  watching,  praying  could  save — oh,  then  he 
must  surely  live  !  For  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  when  sounds 
even  slept,  and  nothing  reached  her  ear  save  the  shaking  of  the 
window  in  its  sash,  and  the  ticking  of  the  clock — then,  with  one 
hand  on  his  pulse,  counting  its  feeble  beats^  the  other  on  his 
forehead — she  prayed,  poor  child,  that  he  might  be  spared  to  those 
who  loved  him. 

How  intensely  she  watched,  How  adroitly  she  managed  to 
give  him  the  requisite  nourishment  at  the  right  time.  All  feeling" 
was  concentrated  into  one  absorbing  anxiety— that  he  should  live. 
Her  will  demanded  this  as  imperiously  as  though  she  were  a 
weeping  sister  or  distracted  wife.  She  might  have  been  either,  to 
judge  from  the  intense  expression  of  her  face.  It  was  her  first 
real  encounter  with  human  suffering,  fighting  with  death  for  life ; 
and  the  angel  within  her  could  think  only  of  rescue. 

The  cold  grey  light  of  a  new  day  crept  into  the  room  and  found 
her  watching  still.     She  looked  pale  but  hopeful. 

He  was  not  dead. 

By  the  stronger  light  of  morning  she  could  see  his  faoe.  It  no 
longer  wore  the  ghastly  hue  of  imminent  death  as  on  the  pronou 
night.    The  features  even  wore  an  expression  of  peace. 

"  He  won't  die !  '*  she  murmured.  "  Thank  God.  I  am  gtais 
and  others  will  be  glad.    His  mother — ^he  asked  for  his  motlMc/f 
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Then  followed  an  exuJtact  thoagfat  she  could  not  repress. 

"And  I  hare  helped  to  keep  bim  alive.  I,  too,  bare  saved 
■  Bte!" 

To  have  put  her  thought  into  words  would  have  shocked  her; 
battbe  consciousness  of  what  she  had  been  allowed  to  do  remaioed 
lo  gladden  her.  And  she  was  not  wrong.  Had  another,  unin- 
flnenced  by  her  noble  purpose,  watched  in  ber  stead  that  night,  he 
mast  have  died ;  but  a  secret  unconscious  enthusiasm  had  quickened 
liei  perceptions  to  know  when  a  remedy  would  serve  and  nourish- 
mect  give  strength.  The  doctor  had  left  directions,  it  is  true,  but 
•  ileepy  eye  or  a  faltering  hand,  or  an  indifferent  spirit,  would 
We  given  the  sufferer  over  an  easy  prey  to  death. 

Un.  Sarah,  throughout  the  night,  had  slept  like  a  rock.  A 
kud  day's  cleaning  is  a  fine  sedative,  and  she  had  not  moved  since 
■)»  bad  thrown  her  tired  person  on  Miss  Gregory's  couch,  ready 
bHigftr'a  summons,  which  she  had  expected  at  any  moment.  It 
vu  U  o'cloak  when  she  awoke. 

"Eh I  BIqbs  me!"  she  exclaimed,  surprised  to  see  herself  in 
UiGk  alpaca  on  awaking.  Then  she  recollected ;  risiag  stiffly  after 
in  Wg  rest,  she  made  her  way  in  to  Uagar. 

"  0  my  poor  geli !  why  didn't  you  call  me  ?     How  is  be  now  7 

"Ko,  he  baa  lived  throngh  the  night.  It  strikes  me  he  is  not 
<iW  u  when  joa  left.    Feel  his  pulse  ;  it  is  stronger." 

"And  n  it  is.  Now,  who'd  a  thought  it!  "  said  Mrs,  Sarah, 
■((Died  and  pleased.  "  I  made  sure  I  'd  have  laid  him  out  afore 
^i  ind,  my  <  what  a  splendid  fine  corpse  he  'd  have  made  !  "  she 
*AU  ilooBt tenderly,  taking  a  long  look  at  him  as  he  lay  stretched 
M^  na  tod  weary  enough,  but  yet  asleep  and  breathing  softly. 

Higir,  now,  was  eager  for  the  doctor's  opinion.  He  came  at 
^f^t  nd  was  both  Burprised  and  pleased. 

"  Tou  have  managed  beyond  my  enpeclations,  Mrs.  Sarah.  But 
70D  know  I  told  you  that  if  there  was  a  woman  in  HilUngton 
'"ulii  pull  him  through,  that  woman  was  yonrself." 

"  Weil,  Bir,  I  never  was  one  to  steal  the  good  word  from  another 
■^dj  mi  call  it  my  own.  Ton  must  just  praise  Hagar  there.  It  'b 
'^  her  work.  You  told  me  he  were  not  to  be  crossed  in  what  be 
*»ted,  Bol  snys  to  Hagar,  'While  his  eyes  ia  shat,  there 'b  no 
■■Uibrtwo  of  us  lo  look  on  to  see  if  he  opens  'em,  so  call  me 
*W  he  awakes ;  I  '11  be  alongside  of  ye.'  So  I  went  into  the 
"^t  room,  and  there  I  was  awiitin'  ready  to  take  his  dyia'  breath. 
Bui  liigu  there,  however  she  mansgod  it,  has  kept  him  alive, 
"^  I 'It  always  say  it  nl  tin  M  how  she  saved  him  this  blessed 
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Ami  r  j0nr  :r  ?  arffni  jb-  !I 
in*  vurr  team,  x  xnow  is  -viu  inc  ^ 

'  Jt'  "OH   ibKHe.  ixn   I  joiK  "i^m  ^dL  jtiiif.  sr  i.  -wad  &3  bni 
abcQt  .c. "  -jat  .TL  3acar  ■ixioiiaiT'. 

'Tit.  'Sota^Tot^-^  UEerr.  oideecL  Z'il  &  foiii:  jo  jesjniL  bim 
int  'iu^  !aBifle  ]f  tqht  iim*  ^  ieMUing  Jm.  sack  so  oia^  wEdural 
ae  knn^v  ^rui  je  i  ^r  :o  "n«nic. "  711c  jl  9z&  :iaoiii. 

''^  Tli^a  !iP9r  2e.  yi^mpr  I II  juve  dK^  nMim  iiewsr  to  caaaB 
iaro  It  icun.  ^*^  7011  ionr  ^rr^  ne  tokt  laamiat  jo  haLi  joiir 
wn^ae  ibnot  ne. '  ind  ^'M?«r    m.  a  :oik  jb  iH^rniiimt  c&ac  Mrs» 

^  Co  ^nsc  iatgg  jd  iusi  Dofsun '  Ae  iniuautd. 
^  T'M.  '.ii)C*»a  TO  ji«c:  nui  10  is  ms  ztHs  jou^"  wii.  dm  iaetar^ 
fmninq  if;t^ar  kindly  m  ihe  ^fmirigr  jniL  aultn^  atar  &  mod  gxzL 
'*  No.  r  im  3i)c. '  Mie  Tsed.  -thakmiy  ihttwkK  ±bs  of  his 

'*  Indeed,  7011  oiay  ▼eil  jay  :fuu;.  Encmii '  arosff  in 
''Iz  ^  )U  :hiis  300  k  >«nin   js  :a  uniling  lor  bzam&* 

**0h.  ytrMer/  iim  aiesded  reDrnmduhiLy. 

^'  "^^il,  mv  ;j:rL  ina'i  t^ake  in*  I  hs^n't  airr  5iiilc  Bi  find 
with  jo'i,  "^xtv^pc.  may  lie.  joa  rs  snui  -j£  finHihig  jour  hwii  a 
thfk  coo  hiuii-*' 

Por  Vra.  .Hanh  had  nociced  aaw  Hjctt  s&iank  &aiiL  die  Ie«a^ 
tooeh  of  famiiUrcv  Srsm  uie  ioctur  'or  sa^vom;.  and  was  rnrfmpd 
t^  admire  che  £»iiiL  ^he  choa^kc  u:  )msc  onsy  oa  blame. 

**  Bac  fnir^Ly  voa  don'c  dnii  I  hoLd  my  hs^  goo  iiigb  fiir  my 
work.'*  repixid  Hagar,  wich  &  pained  expreaaon. 

^'  Weil,  no ;  bat,  ther»,  dcn'w  Look  ac  me  wish.  dem.  bi^  eyes  of 
jonr^^  which  Tfiw,ind  me,  tor  all  the  wocld,  of  &  couple  of  mates  mt 

''  Com^,  Mr».  Sfirah,  let  oa  leaTe  her.  It  is  efident  tbafe  neitlier 
JOT]  nor  I  Cfta  claim  any  eredit  in  this  ease/  said  the  doctor  good- 
Urmjtfref'Alj,  He  was  glad  that  he  coald  look  tbrwazd  to  recoieij 
P/r  hif*  f>iaient,  and  there  was  nothing  he  liked  better  than  a  case 
that  did  well  ander  his  hands* 

*'  l)(m>%  let  her  knr>ck  herself  op,"  he  whispered  as  they  went 
d/xwn-  Hairs.  **  8he  cannot  stand  many  such  nights,  and  it  is  im* 
p^rfinni  h^  shonid  bare  no  relapse*  While  he  sleeps,  as  he  is 
tiffW  Afnti^,  mak«  her  lie  down  and  rest,  or  yoa  11  be  baring  two 
i»Ta)idA  OTi  yoor  bands,'' 

''  T<y  i^ll  7^/11  the  trnth,  iJoctor,  I  don't  half  like  the  job  yon  'to 
0^^n  ftm  Hi  all«  It  seems  as  if  it  was  to  be  an  imlacky  one  tot 
m#  fHfthfthow,    ttirnn  of  '0m  as  ever  I  nursed  took  on  and  raved 
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itneforablack  witch.  Old  Nick's  got  his  fingorin  this  business, 
or  IDT  Dsme  aio't  Sarah  Mullocks,  and  I  've  got  the  gift  of  seein' 
things  a  long  w&y  off  afore  they  comes,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah,  in  whose 
bosom  there  rankled  a  sense  of  uneasiQess  and  lost  prestige,  mixed 
with  taperstitioD. 

"Bless  you,  my  good  woman,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that 
jonmind  what  a  sick  man  says.  I  tell  you,  I  felt  it  was  liis  only 
dunce  to  move  from  those  noisy  barranks  into  your  house,  and 
joaseel  was  right.  And  now  go  and  Bend  that  girl  to  bed,  and 
111  look  in  again  at  three,  if  you  don't  send  for  me  in  the  mean 
time.   Yon  know  where  I  am  to  be  found." 

Vith  this,  the  doctor  stepped  into  his  roomy  brougham  and 
BUebed  a  moment's  leisure  to  see  what  account  the  morning 
men  gave  of  the  world  in  and  out  of  Hillington. 

"Now,  Hagar,  Polly  Bunbury  is  comin'  in  to  help  down-stairs, 
jut  yoQ  go  away  up  to  your  bed  and  stay  there  until  you're 
■IM;  im't  be  spendin'  your  time,  now,  readin'  them  brown- 
Wded  rabbisb  instead  of  doin'  as  you  're  bid,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah, 
MuuDg  to  take  np  her  post  by  the  sick  man's  side. 

Itvucot  antil  she  reached  her  "comer"  that  Hagar  realised 
k«  very  tired  she  was.  She  threw  herself  on  her  bed,  too  ex- 
knitBd  to  nndrese.  But  never  had  she  felt  so  like  being  happy 
M  now,  when  she  realised  that  ahe,  by  fiutbful  watching  and 
BttCDM  cue  had  won  back  a  life  from  deaUi. 

Bht  never  for  an  instant  speculated  upon  having  any  further 
■tent  in  that  life.  Her  ideft  was  purely  a  spiritual  aud  exalted 
O"^  nah  as  young  imaginative  girls  are  fond  of  dreaming  about 
■tl  toting  upon  when  their  minds  are  enthusiastic  andtbeir  senses 
V^tBilised.  With  Hagar  it  was  the  mite  which  she  had  often 
"■pdtooast  into  the  world's  treasury  of  good,  and  she  enjoyed 
""  nue  of  having  been  employed  to  render  the  deed  of  mercy. 

Itvta  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  Polly  Bunbury  came  to 
■llhcr. 

nOy  was  a  atont  comely  girl  with  an  expansive  smile  that  was 
^r"Tating,  and  an  abundant  head  of  hair  that  she  loved  to  braid. 
Bit  oQo  aspiration  was  to  be  cuoflidered  "  genteel."  Hagar,  she 
*'"'iight  very  "  genteel,"  and  envied  while  she  admired  her.  Mrs. 
8««h  reaped  the  benefit  of  this  silent  admiration,  as  Polly  loved 
Soiiiing  belter  than  to  be  asked  to  give  a  neighbourly  and  helping 
^  II  No.  7.  She  was  now  in  great  force,  hoping  by  maeh 
itl^oa  to  gather  a  fine  crop  of  gosnp  to  oarty  home  to  bet' 
aaitier,  who  was  full  of  anxiety  to  learn  everything  that  oonld  bfr 
WBt  about  Mrs.  Sarah's  "  lodger." 
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**  Six  o'clock  did  you  say  ?  Dear  me,  how  I  've  slept !  "  ex- 
claimed Hagar,  rubbing  her  eyes.  "Have  you  heard  how  the 
gcDtleman  is  ?  " 

"  He 's  never  moved.  Such  a  sleep  as  he 's  having  !  Mrs. 
Mullocks  says  she  never  saw  anything  like  it  before;  and  the 
doctor  has  been  here^  and  there 's  been  a  telegram  for  the  Captain." 

"A  telegram,  indeed  !  " 

"Yes;  Mrs.  Mullocks  kept  it  until  the  doctor  came,  and  she 
showed  it  to  me  afterwards.  It 's  from  a  gentleman  in  London, 
saying  that  he  only  heard  by  accident  that  the  Captain  hadn't  gone 
with  his  regiment,  and  enquiring  what  was  the  matter.  The 
gentleman's  name  is  Drammond." 

"  And  what  has  the  doctor  done  ?  " 

"  Oh^  he 's  going  to  write  and  tell  him  that  the  Captain  is  too 
sick  to  answer  his  telegram,  but  he  hopes  he  '11  not  be  long  before 
he  's  up  and  about  again  and  able  to  write  for  himself." 

Thus  matters  continued,  while  the  sick  man,  or  "  the  Captain,'*  as 
he  was  now  called,  was  sleeping  that  long  sleep  that  helps  recovery, 
or  ends  in  death.     His  awakening  was  now  looked  for  anxiously. 

"  He  may  pick  up  quickly  after  this  if  he  gets  no  relapse,"  said 
the  doctor,  who  had  delayed  longer  than  usual  in  his  visit  to-day, 
hoping  he  might  find  his  patient  awake  before  he  left. 

As  Mrs.  Sarah  was  seeing  him  to  the  door  the  postman  came 
up  to  the  steps  with  a  letter  for  her. 

"Oh  my  goodness !  There  now  !  If  I  did  not  know  that  it 
would  come,"  she  exclaimed  all  iu  a  breath,  and  detaining  the 
doctor. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  enquired. 

"  Why,  if  this  ain't  from  Miss  Gregory.  I  know  her  writin' 
by  the  points,  they  sticks  up  all  straight  on  end,  and  always  reminds 
me  of  a  paper  of  pins  with  the  points  a  top,  they  're  so  sharp.  Just 
see  now,  Doctor,  and  if  she  happens  to  want  to  comeback,  whatever 
on  this  blessed  earth  am  I  to  do  ?  May  be  you  'd  be  so  kind  as 
to  read  the  letter  for  me,  and  see  what  she  says,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah, 
banding  it  to  him,  ''for  I  ain't  as  quick  at  readin'  writin'  as  I 
might  have  been,  had  I  been  bom  these  times  when  young  things 
is  taught  to  lap  up  ink  with  their  milk." 

The  doctor  was  as  anxious  as  Mrs.  Sarah  that  nothing  shonld 
interfere  with  the  possible  recovery  and  comfort  of  his  patieiiti 
so  he  seized  the  letter,  and  read  it  while  standing  in  the  haU. 
Had  Miss  Gregory  known  that  Dr.  Jameson  woold  have  been  ihe. 
first  to  perose  it^  she  would  have  been  oarefal  to  wzita  on  h^ 
best  note-paper,  tinted,   crested,   scented;   as  it  wap,  the  Imn|; 
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of  an  old  letter,  folded  in  two,  served  to  convey  to  Mrs.  Sarab 
thM— 

"Miss  Gregory  requested  Mrs.  S.  Mullocks  to  have  her  rooms 
prepared  to  receive  her  od  the  16th,  ciroumstanoes  having  occarred 
thich  compelled  Miss  Gregory  to  return  to  Hillington  earlier  than 
ueual.  She  expected  to  arrive  abont  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Un.  Mullocks  would  understand  about  having  tea  and  everything 
teadj  for  Miss  Gregory  as  usual." 

"Now,  whatever  shall  I  do!  Miss  Gregory,  my  perma/rimt 
party,  a  comin'  on  the  16th,  and  this  is  the  13th,"  cried  Mrs. 
8arah  in  dismay,  "  I  reckoned  on  you.  Sir,  tellin'  her  how  things 
ttt" 

"Sol  did  intend  to,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  worried.  "The 
fwt  IB  I  have  so  much  to  think  of,  I  foi^ot  all  about  it.  But  I 
AoDgbt,  as  she  is  always  on  her  rounds  at  this  time,  we  were  safe 
fait  few  days,  and,  of  course,  I  put  off  writing  ;  and  with  me  to 
fot off ia  to  forget.  But  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I '11  make  my 
^nite  at  once  and  invite  her  to  stay  with  as.  You  may  depend 
vpoB  i^  Mmfl  of  her  swell  friends  have  thrown  her  over  at  the  last 
aomeot,  and  aba  has  nowhere  to  go  to,  that  is  why  she  is  running 
Bloport  BO  won  for  the  winter.  She'll  come  to  us  if  I  ask  her, 
fBi  thitll  get  yon  out  of  the  scrnpe  I  've  let  you  in  for." 

The  doctor  knew  that  he  had  a  good  case  up-stairs,  and  although 
■  dij  not  loTe  Miw  Gregory,  to  judge  from  his  manner  of  speak* 
■&  ^  determined  to  bear  the  lesser  evil  of  her  company  than  the 
pcutr  one  of  having  his  patient's  recovery  retarded. 

S*  propooition  effectually  put  a  stop  to  any  protest  or  lamenta- 

^  that  Mra.  Sarah  had  to  offer.     In  fact.  Miss  Gregory  got  her 

nnn  a  bargain  throagh   that   qualificative   "  permanent,"  and 

^bt,  Sarah  had  Brerything  to  gain  by  the  doctor's  ammgement. 

^  na  mtdy  to    acknowledge   this,  bad  not  her   superstitions 

ftttiedhar. 

*Sh«'d  huA  her  miogi'rin'B  from  the  first,  and  she  bad  the  gift 

I  H  aeein'  on  ahead.     Some  mischief  was  comin'  out  of  this,  and 

I  had  she  needed  any  confirmation  of  hor  fears,  here  it  waa  in  Miss 

I  uRgury  coming  back  ever  su   long  before  her  time,  a  thing  ahe  'd 

t  lemdone  afore,"  thought  Mrs   Sarah,  as  she  listened  to  the  doctor 

I  'We  be  aniootbed  away  ber  difficulties. 

IsMead  of  ihaukiog  him  aho  only  laid,  "It's  a  bad  business 
™  11  come  to  no  good." 

'I  call  thnt   ungrateful,"  llta  dootor  waa  going  to  say, 
e  Bud  Mrs.  Sarah  were  etnitIM  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell. 

~  i-  Ca{itaia'«  looma ;  I  un  glad  yon  'xe  not  goae," 
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Mud  M/fc.  HuruU,  **  He  '0  waking,  too  mir  be  sure.  It  *s  HigH^i 
j>v.i-  >Ji«.JJ  i  (;o  up,  Kir,  or  will  yon?  We  bad boOBr  not  boA  go, 
4;u  4^b«:  L'r  'to  d«/.^^l  with  MtraDgc  faces.** 

1  JJ  ^/j,  hy  all  rjK^aDH/'  said  the  doctor^  xnoimtiBg  tbe  Bton. 
J  tbUi  ly/  ^lad  i  happeued  to  be  in  the  honae,"  be  tbongH  is  ka 
49uU:n4  tii«j  room, 

''  iK-'to  ttiovifjg/'  whJHpered  Hagar;  "I  knew  yon  wen  don- 
ttiMn.  Willi  r/ioth^rr,  tliut  in  why  I  rang  to  let  yon  know." 

'*  <^»jit»;  rij{hi  :  now  let  us  see  him." 

J  ii«;  tej<;k  ujari  opened  his  eyes  slowly,  and  they  rested  oi 
ijf  4iiUi*-vfh,  whom  ho  did  not  recognise  at  first. 

"  Wii-m  urn  I  ?  "  h«j  a»k(;d  feehly  ;  "  in  qaarters  ?  " 

'*  .N'/,  I*'; ;  I  carrii^d  you  out  of  that,'*  answered  the  doctor  in  to 
<:L*/:n*ki  siiit'M,  "  Vou  have  heen  very  ill,  bnt  that  is  all  orerno*; 
ofAy  )on  f/itibt  li<;<?p  quif;t  and  not  exhaust  yonrselt" 

"  Vi;*— I  |jav«  Xamx — very  ill.    I  am  horribly  weak — ^I— cantr* 

ulk/' 

"  No,  no  oua  wanta  you  to  talk.     Hagar — qnick — thebraoW* 

4:f^iA  Ukj  doeUir,  turning  round.  , 

MU'.r  tubinf^  a  teaHpoonful,  the  sick  man  seemed  to  reviv9^ 
o\f^.uiu[f^  hia  eyra  iigaiii,  ghmoed  around. 

**  Who  waa  that  you  oaIl(3d  to  just  now  ?  " 

**  ll«f<ar  ;  hIio  and  her  good  mother  are  nursing  you." 

**  WoiiM'ii — "  ho  tried  to  say  fretfully.     "  Where  is  my  man 

••  (iorie  with  the  regiment." 

**  Ah  yea,  it  ia  gone  ;  and  I  am — sick,"  he  sighed ;  "  and  my 
gone  !     (jet  me  another,  then ;  I  want  no  women  about  me." 

''Ah,  you  won't  mind  these;   a  couple  of  excellent  creati 
who  underMtand  nuraing,  and  have  pulled  you  through  the  wo-^"^ 
of  your  sickness,"  said  the  doctor  persuasively. 

"  What  did  you  call  her,  the  one  in  the  room  ?  " 

"  Hagar." 

"  What  is  she,  old  or  young  ?  " 

"  Old  and  young,"  said  the  doctor,  putting  the  question  asid^ 
with  a  smile.  "  Now  I  hope  you  won  t  worry  yourself,  but  do  yoa^ 
best  to  get  well  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"  Where  is  this  creature  ?     Let  me  see  her/'  he  asked  wearily. 

"  Whom  do  you  want  to  see  ?  " 

"Here  I  am,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah,  who  had  been  standing 
outbide  the  door,  and  determined  upon  introducing  heiBelf  at  a 
favourable  moment. 

Unfortunately  she  had  forgotten  to  remove  her  sun-bonnet;  and 
the  picture  atie  presented,  however  suggestive  it  may  havo  been  of 
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honest  worth  and  expellect  Dursiiig,  was  not  invitrng  or  likely  to 
soothe  a  sick  maa's  fancy. 

"Take  tlint  witch  of  Endor  out  of  my  sight,"  he  cried,  with  a 
moTCment  nf  disgust  that  threatened  excitement. 

"  Why  did  you  come  ?  "  said  the  dootor  in  an  undertone ;  "  you 
only  excite  him  you  see." 

"Escite  him,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sarah,  very  tnuoh  put 
ont ;  "  the  sooner  he  gets  well  and  clears  out  the  better.  Witch  of 
Endor,  indeed  !  I  '11  witch  him  before  he 's  finished,  or  my  name 
lin't Sarah  Mullocks!  " 

"  Dear  Mother,  don't  be  vexed,"  whispered  Hagar,  soothingly ; 
"yon  know  be  's  not  half-awake  yet." 
"  And  the  other  one — is  she  like  the  old  one  ?  " 
"Pray  don't  worry  and  excite  yourself." 

"Let  me  see  her.  I  won't  be  left  alone  with  these  creatures, 
™lett  I  Bee  what  they  are  first, "'  he  cried  fretfully. 

"Come,  H agar," whispered  the  doctor;  "  he  must  not  be  excited. 
Mt  liin  see  you." 

Higar  stepped  forward  and  stood  beside  the  doctor.     She  was 
^ftj  pile  and  aervouB,  fearing  some  rough  command  to  follow  her 
Botber. 
But  this  did  not  happen. 
"Why  did   she  not  come   when  she  was  called?  "  was  all  he 

«bL 

"8ke  did  oot  hear  yon,"  answered  the  doctor,  touching  bis 
^BdHtd  as  he  tnmed  aside  to  Mrs.  Sarah  to  intimate  that  the 
^maa  waa  not  quite  responsible  as  yet. 

fnwntly  be  opened  hia  eyes  very  wide — hitherto  they  bad  beeu 
^Aat — and  fixed  them  upon  Hagar,  with  an  expresBion  fearful 

"Had  they  ever  looked  with  kindliness  on  anyone  ?  "  she 
Pondered.  But,  before  she  oonld  reply,  the  eyes  tbemselveB 
wsnered  her  by  softening  firom  fierceneBS  into  gentleness,  or 
■oniethiDg  like  it.  It  lasted  but  a  second;  then  they  grew  dull, 
wd  It  last  they  closed  wearily. 

"  He  wants  to  sleep  again,  he  'a  not  the  thing  yet ;  bat  there 's 
°°'lung  now  to  fear,  I  think.  The  akin  ia  cool,  poise  more  regular. 
^"0  must  be  very  patient  with  him,  Mrs.  MoUocka;  and,  above 
*">  don't  excite  him,"  said  the  doctor. 

"i'Mthe  matter  of  that,  I  iriah  I  needn't  go  nigh  him;  hat  it 
*'i''t  a  slip  of  a  girl  aa  oan  nana  a  man  outright.  So  when  he 
*v>li  noma'  its  me,  I  auppoaa,  mnat  look  after  him  7 "  aaked 
^  Sarah,  aarli^. 
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"  Of  course,  of  course  ;  you  must  be  careful  of  Hagar,  an 
overtax  her  strength.  Let  her  do  all  the  light  watching,  so 
he  may  never  be  left  alone,  and  you  can  always  be  at  hand 
she  can  help  you  a  good  bit.*' 

*'And  much  good  may  it  do  us  both  in  that  quarter/ 
Mrs.  Sarah's  reply,  indicating  the  sick  man's  room  with  her  £ 
as  she  opened  the  front  door  to  let  the  doctor  out. 

After  they  had  both  left  the  room  the  sick  man  opened  his 
and  looked  around  with  a  feeble  stare.  Not  seeing  Haga 
called  out : 

*'  Here — you — girl !     What 's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  she  cried,  startled  by  the  unexpected  call.  SI 
not  leave  her  seat  however.  "  Is  there  anything  you  want  ? 
asked. 

"  Gome  here,  and  tell  me  how  long  I  have  been  ill,  and  whc 
happened.'' 

CHAPTER  V. 

CONVALESCENT. 
"  How  and  where  shall  I  earliest  find  her  ?  ^ 

All  Hngar's  timidity  returned  when  he  asked  her  to  com< 
speak  to  him.     She  trembled  with  fright,  and  was  thankful 
the  screen  hid  her  from  his  sight. 
Arc  you  coming  ?  "  he  asked. 

No,  Sir ;  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  do  as  you  wish.  I  ha^ 
doctor's  orders  that  you  are  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  : 
talk." 

"  The  doctor  be  hanged,"  was  his  languidly  impatient  rejo 

Hagar  let  it  pass  in  silence. 

"If  you  don't  come  at  once  when  I  call  you, •I'll.  1*11- 
he  said  presently,  too  excited  to  finish  his  speech  when  h 
that  she  paid  no  heed  to  him. 

"  If  you  don't  remain  quiet.  Sir,  I  must  leave  the  rooi 
fetch  my  mother  to  sit  with  you/'  said  Hagar  firmly,  whi 
heart  beat  aloud  with  fright. 

"  You  cruel  little  wretch.    Woman  all  over,"  he  moaned. 

Then  followed  another  silence,  lasting  some  minuteB,  after 
he  called  for  something  to  drink. 

He  was  as  helpless  as  a  child,  and  drank  eagerly  whi 
gave  him. 

"  How  long  have  I  been  lying  here  7  "  he  aaked  when  h 
finished. 
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"ForBeveral  days." 

"Why,  in  heaveo's  name,  didn't  I  die?  What  is  the  good  of 
being  like  this — a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  couple  of  women  ! " 
be  cried  impatiently  in  a  low  fretful  tone. 

'You  are  not  to  talk.  Sir,  if  you  please,"  said  Hagar. 

"Wliy  not?     I  can't  lie  here,  doing  nothing,  seeiog  nothing." 

"You  will  get  well  eooner  if  you  can  only  keep  quiet  now.  All 
tbig  talking  is  bad  for  you." 

"I  won't  talk  if  you  will  ait  where  I  can  see  you.  This  loneli- 
ing  is  maddening — oh  dear  !  to  cocQe  down  to  this  ! " 

Hiigar  offered  no  objection,  but  brought  her  book  and  sat 
Wdiag  it  while  he  stared  at  her — not  rudely,  she  knew,  but  as  he 
oigfat  hare  stared  at  the  Sies  dancing  a  cotillion,  or  at  the  pattern 
ofthe  paper  on  the  wall.  If  looking  at  her  beguiled  the  tudious- 
■><■  of  these  silent  weary  hours,  why,  she  was  glad  to  let  him 
Iwk.  It  is  true  that  what  she  read  was  not  quite  so  interesting 
<v  inulligible  as  it  would  have  been  behind  the  screen,  but  it  was 
icomfbrt  to  ber  that  she  held  a  hook  in  her  hand,  and  had  the 
'X'na  to  tarn  over.  But  for  this  she  could  not  have  been  eo  good- 
Xtnied,  she  felt,  growing  embarrassed  as  time  passed  away.  It 
«u  n  impoBsible  to  remst  speculating  about  him  now,  after  having 
Vnd  him  u  she  had  done — what  manner  of  man  be  was  when 
Vwwell.  And  when  these  thoughts  arose,  with  them  came  that 
■tan  wbool-mutar  oonsoience,  telling  her  "  she  bad  no  right 
^  tnnbte  her  head  about  him,  he  was  nothing  to  her,"  and 
"■Bnaking  her  blush  by  suggesting  that  her  speoulations  were 
■  ^&M  bold  and  nnmaidenly ;  a  bint  that  at  once  turned  her  from 
*■■  hnmanity  into  marble. 

Xtrer  had  tibat  seeming  tyrant  Gonscienoe  so  docile  a  victim  as 
VMrHigw. 

K  WIS  a  relief  when  Mrs.  Sarah  came  up-etairs  at  the  end  of  a 
^^ili  of  hoiin ;  determined,  as  she  said,  to  break  the  neck  of 
•"w  obstinacy  which  hitherto  had  refused  to  accept  her  services 
*ilh  ciyjiiiy, 

fo  tlic  surprise  of  both,  be  offered  no  objection  and  made  no  scene 
"'■en  Mrs.  Sarah  came  in  nod  iiamissed  Hagar,  taking  her  place. 

"  Vou  see.  Mother,  he  wasn't  half  awake  before,  was  he  7  "  sud 
**>g>r,  when  she  and  Mrs.  Sarah  met  again  in  the  kitobea 
Uteroo. 

'No. poor  soul,  he's  as  mild  as  a  lamb  now.     And  don't  he 
'^1(  better  now  he 's  washed  and  tidied  op  a  bit,"  sud  Mrs.  Sarah, 
WaoiD  it  took  as  little  to  please  as  tO  offend. 
^^^jL^Sgugge^.  and  iouod  hi™  uproaohing  oonvalBaoenoe. 
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When  it  was  necessary,  Hagar  sat  with  him,  reading  to  herseL"! 
and  keeping  watch,  not  now  behind  the  screen,  but  where  \m,^ 
could  see  her,  yet  repelling  every  attempt  of  his  at  conversatioofc^ 
If  his  will  was  strongs  hers,  at  that  time,  was  stronger,  and  con^-^ 
pelled  his  obedience.  But  to  look  at  her  occupied  his  brain  an^=: 
kept  him  amused. 

If,  for  a  moment,  she  had  allowed  herself  to  think  about  him 
he— a  stranger   to    conscience,  whose   counsel    he  would    hav^s 
disdained — possessed  no  such  curb  to  his  speculations,  which 
all  the  wilder  because   of  the  silence  she  had  enjoined.     If  sh 
thought  herself  only   on  a  par  with  the  patterns  on  the  wall,  o: 
the  flies  on  the  ceiling,  as  an  object  of  distraction,  she  would  hav 
been  astonished,  and  perhaps  shocked,  to  know  that  he  consentedfl 
to  silence  because  he  was  intent  on  studying  her  face  and  learnings 
its  secret. 

How  was  she  to  be  gained  ;  how  approached  ? 

One  morning  the  doctor  thought  him  well  enough  to  get  up    * 
for   a  few  hours   and  lie  on  the  sofa.     When  Mrs.  Sarah  came   ^ 
down  to  the  kitchen  after  having  dressed  him,   she  found  Hagar 
arranging  some  flowers  in  a  vase  which  she  was  about  to  take  up 
to  the  sick  room. 

''  Yes,  take  'em  up,  they  '11  cheer  him  finely,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah. 
''The  Lord  be  thanked,  it  is  in  his  dressing-gown  and  not  his 
shroud  I  've  had  to  dress  him  at  last.  It  'b  livin'  1  've  laid  him  out 
on  the  sofa,  not  dead,  and  grand  he  do  look.  Man  or  mortal, 
he's  the  splendidest  creature  I  've  ever  minded,  although  his 
tongue  is  none  of  the  longest,  now  the  fever  is  out  of  his  blood. 
He  never  speaks  save  to  give  a  '  thank  you.'  But  there  goes  his 
bell.     Run  up  with  them  flowers,  and  see  what  he  wants." 

*•  I  've  brought  you  some  flowers.  Sir,"  said  Hagar,  coming  into 
the  room  with  the  vase  in  her  hand. 

He  was  stretched  out  on  the  couch  in  an  Oriental  dressing-gown, 
and  embroidered  slippers  on  his  feet.  A  tall  fine  man  he  looked, 
with  a  proud  determined  face,  white  and  wasted  with  sickness, 
the  pallor  being  all  the  more  prominent  by  contrast  with  his  dark 
hair  and  unshaven  beard.  A  table  was  by  his  side  for  invalid 
requisites,  and  on  it  were  some  unopened  letters. 

Hagar  placed  the  flowers  near  him  without  further  comment. 
He  did  not  even  thank  her.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  not  heard  or 
seen  her,  as  he  laid  back  on  the  sofa  with  his  eyes  half  closed. 
She  never  asked  him  how  he  felt,  nor  did  he  volunteer  the  infor- 
mation.    She  stood,  however,  silently  awaiting  his  orders. 

Seeing  he  did  not  speak,  she  ventured  to  remind  him  that  he 
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had  lun^  tbe  bell.  Still  be  took  do  notice,  and,  thinking  he  might 
be  inclined  to  sleep  and  not  wish  to  be  disturbed,  she  was  leaving 
the  room,  when  he  called  her. 

She  turned  back  at  once,  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  couch.  He 
kept  her  standing  until  she  asked  him  if  he  found  the  light  too 
strong.  And  should  she  lower  the  blind,  or  would  he  have  the 
screen  ? 

"Neither,  thank  yoOj"  opening  his  eyes  very  slowly,  and  look- 
ing at  her. 

"  What  then  do  yon  wish  me  to  do,  Sir  ?  " 
"Smile!" 

His  answer,  or  rather  commaod,  took  her  so  much  by  surprise, 
tbiC,  thrown  off  her  guard,  she  echoed  bis  words,  adding,  "  I  don't 
know  what  yon  mean." 

"No,  I  thought  not.  You  have  glided  in  and  out  like  a  spirit. 
I  btva  watched  you  by  the  hour  tor^ether,  and  I  have  never  yet 
MB  yon  smile.  Are  you  humaa  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  touch  of 
tittsmess. 

"I  an  here  to  answer  your  hell.  Sir.  If  you  want  anything  I 
»fflgBtit  for  yon;  if  not,  I  must  go,"  she  answered  firmly  but 
ffBtly. 

"Smiles  are  not  included  in  the  bill  I  suppose,"  he  remarked 
•oomfully. 

"Please don't  misunderstand  me.  Sir,"  she  cried,  reproachfully — 
■fir  Ml  speech  stang  her.  "  I  am  not  thinking  of  tbe  bill,  that  is 
nj  mother's  affair ;  but  I  don't  fancy  that  ne  have  nursed  you  as  if 
II W  been  hired  only.     I  am  sore  I  have  not." 

"No,  I  know  yon  have  not;  forgive  me.  Can  you  forgive, 
^*guT  if  yoo  can't  smile,  look  at  me  and  say." 

"It  ii  not  for  you  to  ask,  nor  for  me  to  say,"  she  answered 
^oldlj,  nfnsing  to  return  his  gaze  that  was  warm  with  interest. 

"Wall,  if  you  won't,  you  won't — '  wilful  woman,'  you  know ;  but 
y'lllB  up  at  what  I  say,  I  am  irritable  from  wetness.  I  won't 
,1^9  JM  to  smile  or  forgive,  since  you  don't  know  tbe  meaning  of 
«M  words,  it  seems ;  and  you  shall  at  least  know  what  I  rang  for 
~^m  yen  read  writing?  Print  I  know  yon  can  read,  as  I  have 
^^w  seen  a  book  ont  of  yonr  hand,  but  letters  now — this,  for 
uiaunce?  "  handing  her  one  of  the  letters  on  tbe  table. 
"  Ves,  Sir.  1  uan." 

"  Open  and  read  it,  then ;  my  bead  is  weak,  and  tbe  letters  doule 
fuj  rfT«." 

§})«  broke  liiis  Heul  and  read — written  in  a  large,  a^ressiTe  band, 
^fMicad  to  about  al  the  person  addnaod— tbe  following: 

" 8* 
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"My  Dear  Koland, 

"What  do  you  mean  by  getting  sick?  How  did  yo^ 
manage  it?  Just,  too,  as  your  regiment  was  starting  for  the  glorioi^*^ 
East !  I  heard  of  it  by  the  merest  chance,  as  I  happened  one  d^^ 
to  drop  in  at  your  agents'  on  my  way  to  the  club.  I  telegraphed^ 
got  reply  from  your  doctor  to  say  you  were  doing  all  right.  Dail 
bulletin  from  him  has  been  satisfactory.  He  said  you  were  in  goc 
hands,  so  I  wait  contented  until  you  write  me  a  line  yourself.  D  ^^ 
so  as  soon  as  you  can,  by  return  of  post  if  possible.  I  have  hear^^ 
from  your  people.  They  think  you  are  on  the  sea ;  your  mothers 
feeling  every  gust  of  wind  that  she  thinks  may  possibly  hav*  ^ 
capsized  your  boat.  Thought  it  best  not  to  undeceive  her,  as  thingr^ 
were  going  on  well.  You  had  better  join  them  as  soon  as  you  cai^- 
move,  and  I  will  go  with  you,  giving  up  good  shooting  and  pleasanr  M 
company  to  see  that  you  do  not  fall  out  by  the  way,  or  among  th^  -^ 
thieves  of  society  who  rob  and  wound  men  of  peace  and  comfor^*^ 
by  marrying  them.  From  all  such  snares  I  feel  bound  to  delivei^^ 
you,  my  dear  boy,  otherwise  I  have  no  right  to  call  myself 

**  Your  afiTectionate       • 

"Jasper  Drummond. 

"  P.S. — By  the  way,  dining  out  the  other  evening,  I  sat  next  to  a^^ 
woman  with  an  infernal  long  tongue — that  goes  without  saying,.^^ 
they  are  all  alike,  and  I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  tell  this  one  that    • 
I  was  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion,  when  he  told  the  lady  next  to  him, 
who  would  talk,  that  he  bad  been  invited  to  dine.     But  I  heard  her  ' 
say  that  she  knew  Hillington,  so  I  listened.     I  asked  her  if  she 
had  met  you  ;  but  she  said  that  you  did  not  go  into  society,  although 
she  knew  you  very  well  by  sight.     Good  lad,  never  let  any  woman 
know  more  of  you,  especially  this   one,  whose  name  is  Gregory. 
She  hopes  to  meet  you  as  soon  as  you  are  well,  as  she  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  stay  with  your  doctor  until  you  are  able  to  vacate 
her  rooms,  which  she  says  you  now  occupy.     She  must  be  in  Hil- 
lington now.     Take  care;  although  she  is  ugly  enough  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  a  sinner.     For  a  saint  I  am  not  competent  to  answer. 

"J.  D." 

There  was  no  quiver  about  the  corners  of  Hagar's  mouth  as  she- 
read,  betraying  an  inclination  to  laugh.  She  had  studied  how  Uy 
be  an  automaton,  and  was  mistress  of  the  part.  Austin  watched 
her,  noticed  this,  also  her  perfect  intonation  of  voice  and  enun- 
ciation both  in  speech  and  reading.  *He  had  remarked  the  former 
from  the  first,  and  wondered  how  she  had  acquired  it.  Surely  not 
from  the  old  creature  down-stairs. 
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His  curiosity  vos  roused,  aud,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
BolaDd  Austin  was  inturested  in  a  womaa  who  bore  no  relatioD  to 
him.  He  was  kuowu  in  his  regiment  as  a  woman-hater.  Why  he 
hid  conceived  this  hatred  of  the  sex  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  it 
mil  hikve  been — as  it  is  with  many  men — ao  affectation  that 
DO  temptation  hitherto  had  been  strong  enough  to  test.  He 
litd  been  shy,  to  misery,  in  ladies'  society  as  a  boy  and  a  young 
nui,  and  Jasper  Drummond,  his  mentor  and  senior  by  twenty  years, 
had  not,  either  by  precept  or  example,  helped  to  cure  him  of  bis 
pTDpeasity.  It  needed  some  exceptional  circumstance  to  make  him 
KDiible  of  the  fascinations  of  cultivaled  and  respectable  women ;  and 
ladies'  society,  that  is,  the  society  outside  his  mother's  home,  knew 
lui  bnt  u  that  "  cynic  Austin."  In  bis  regiment  he  was  only  to  be 
tnnd  where  men  love  to  congregate,  and  among  men  he  was  popular, 
Ung  emphatically  a  man's  man,  in  contradistinction  to  a  lady's. 

When  Hagar  bad  ceased  reading,  she  put  the  letter  on  the  table, 
■nd  waited  for  any  further  orders  he  might  give. 

"I  think  I  '11  try  and  write  a  line  in  reply,  if  you  will  give  me 
vitliig  materials  and  hold  the  ink,"  said  Austin. 

Bat  he  had  over-rsted  his  strength ;  for  his  hnnd  shook  so  much 
'An  he  tried  to  form  a  letter,  that  he  flung  down  the  pen  with 
*  impttient  sigh,   and   threw   bis   head  back  upon  the  pillow. 


"I  can't  manage  it     He  must  wait — unless -,"    and  then 

k  looked  np  in  Hagar's  face  qaestioningly,  to  see  if  she  would 
*fc  to  write  fbr  him. 

&it  ibo  did  not  volnnteer ;  she  would  have  liked  to  do  so,  but 
*  pride  would  not  let  ber.  8ba  was  not  his  equal,  to  oSer  or 
*IPK  anytliiog ;  ber  place  was  to  do  as  he  required.  Her  pride 
111  rigid  on  this  point.  It  was  ber  only  armour,  and  she  wore  it, 
^*k  while  the  weight  of  it  pained  her. 

"Toa  «n  read ;  oan  yoa  write  7  "  he  asked  shortly,  irritated  by 
P'if  apparent  stolidity. 
I    "  Yea,  Sir,  I  oan  write." 

[  "Sit  down,  then,  and  answer  this  letter  for  me.  You  might  have 
I^Dliuiieercd  if  yuu  had  had  any  heart  of  grace  in  yon,  when  yon 
^  how  weak  I  am." 

She  offered  no  remonstroDce,  but  sat  down  to  write,  while  he 
'•nated  the  following: 
"Mt  qbab  Jaspeb, 

"  Xhaoka  for  yoitr  letter.    I  am  well  enoo^  to  be  on  the 
^^  but  too  weak  to  hold  a  pon  flnttlj,  ao  I  have  employed  an 
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"  Do  you  ksow  how  to  spell  the  word  ?  "  he  paused  to  ask. 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  now  go  on." 

"What  will  you  aay  when  I   tell  you  that  she  ia  a  woman,    t 

young  woman,  a  pretty  woman ,"  he  had  said ;  but  Hagar  lia.i 

thrown  down  the  pen  before  writing  it. 

"  Well,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked  very  coolly. 

"  I  think,  Sir,  that  you  had  better  wait  until  you  are  well  enoas"! 
to  write  your  own  letters,"  she  replied  in  a  very  low  voice,  th^ 
trembled  with  suppressed  emotion,  either  of  tears  or  anger. 

"  You  don^t  mean  to  say  that  you  can  feel  ?"  he  asked,  witb  ■ 
mocking  look  and  tone  of  surprise. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  've  done.  Sir,  to  deserve  this  from  yoc^a 
What  are  my  feelings  or  appearance  to  you  that  you  think  prop^^ 
to  comment  on  them  ?    I  am  here  to  wait  upon  you  as  my  mother 
lodger,  and  nothing  more.     If  you  will  allow  me,  Sir,  I  '11  go,  an 
my  mother  shall  attend  to  you." 

"Did  you  never  see  people  ringing  a  piece  of  gold  to  try  if^' 
were  true  metal  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  gentle  voice  and  look.  "  Com^S 
child,  you  must  not  take  a  sick  man  too  seriously ;  I  am  irritabl^^ 
8it  down  again,  and  you  shall  begin  another  letter  that  shall  oo^ 
vex  you.     Don't  refuse  me." 

This  he  said  so  appealingly  that  Hagar  did  not  resist. 

The  seoond  letter  related  simply  to  his  health  ;  but  it  contunev 
also  a  promise,  and  an  injunction,  that  he  would  let  Drummonc^ 
know  when  his  company  would  be  acceptable,  and  that  he  was  no' 
to  refuse  any  good  engagements  in  the  meantime. 

"  Give  it  to  me,  and  let  me  try  to  sign  it,  that  he  may  see  I  etcP 
alive,"  said  Anstin,  when  Hagar  had  finished. 

"  How  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful  came  this  girl  tt£^ 
write  this  hand?"  he  thought,  as  he  signed  his  name,  shakily 
enough,  beneath  her  fine  clear  writing.  "  The  hand  is  formed  and 
decided  ;  quite  unlike  the  spidery  scrawls  or  maimed  pot-hooks  thatf 
pass  for  writing  among  her  class.  She  is  becoming  more  of  tf 
puzzle — but  one  I  must  fathom." 

"  Would  you  get  me  my  purse  ?  "  he  asked,  when  the  letter  waff 
sealed  and  directed. 

Taking  a  stamp  from  it,  he  gave  her  the  letter,  and  with  it  » 
piece  of  gold,  which  he  held  out  for  acceptance  in  his  other  hand. 

Pretendiug  not  to  see  that  he  was  offering  her  money,  she  took 
the  letter,  and  left  the  room  before  he  had  time  even  to  think 
about  calling  her  hack. 

"  By  Jove !  "  he  exclaimed,  a  sudden  flash  spreading  over  his- 
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&ce  ahes  the  door  had  oloaed  and  he  found  himself  still  holding 
his  rejected  money. 

"Proud,  it  seems.  What  a  combination,"  he  thought:  "the 
dress  of  a  Paritau,  and  the  face  of  an  expelled  angel  of  some  kind ; 
foTsbe's  got  pride  enough  to  match  Satan.  A  perfect  mistress, 
too,  of  the  three  R'a — about  all  a  woman  wants  to  make  her  useful. 
A.  sort  of  woman  this,  about  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen  who 
mteresta  me  enough  to  wish  her  back  when  she  baa  once  left  the 
^oom !  Jasper,  my  boy,  what  would  you  think  of  your  pupil  if  you 
oouli]  only  see  this  falling  off  that  ho  is  meditating?  Nothing  less 
tliin  the  study  of  a  woman  !  He  will  never  guess  that  it  was  a 
'^omui  who  wrote  that  letter  to  him.  I  am  glad  I  put  him  off 
**oiiiiiig,  I  can't  have  him  here  just  now.  Confound  it!  a  man 
niaitdo  something  lying  here  tethered  to  a  eofa  day  after  day. 
-And  she  interests  me;  and  her  face — is  adorable.  'A  Feri 
■Unding  at  the  gate  of  Paradise,' — that  is  exactly  her  expresdoD. 
PaWTe,  pathetic,  and  paaaionate  too,  I  suspect,  if  once  that  outside 
Bnitof  pride  and  reserve  could  be  broken  through. 

"If  I  only  knew  how  to  manage  it.  Failed,  to-day,  utterly. 
Only  probed,  hut  successfully  ;  for  I  see  now  that  she  can  feel.  I 
Ued  to  wonder  if  she  could  when  watching  her  by  the  hour,  learning 
Wfaoe  by  heart,  trying  to  rend  what  she  was  made  of.  Got  so 
Uttwested  at  last  that  I  mads  no  objection  to  the  old  witch.  I  can't 
iBWDoile  their  being  mother  and  daughter  ;  makes  me  almost 
'■■like  the  girl  to  think  of  it.  Bah  1  what  madness  is  this  ?  It  is 
**ident  I  have  been  ill,  whea  my  head  keeps  running  on  this 
iMnity.  And  yet,  much  aa  I  have  despised  women  for  a  weak 
wdTiag  lot,  there  has  always  been  a  longing— natural  and  human, 
Ba  doubt — to  find  one  perfect  woman,  above  all  baseness,  perfectly 
^  who   would  love  me,   and  meet   all   my   expectations   and 

"Hmr,  and  where,  shall  I  earliest  find  her  ? 
Xlhall  have  to  marry  aome  day — old  Jasper  notwithstanding — 
■  ■tiiQrmy  mother,  who  wants  me  to  marry  my  cousin,  Dora 
gMn,.aQ3  her  money.  So  be  it,  if  she  won't  be  tired  of  waiting 
m  fifeeen  years,  when  I  hare  done  with  the  service  and  retired 
Knocking  aboat  the  world  with  a  wife  end  family 
it  tnit  my  book.  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  bother  and 
■niHrj  of  that  among  our  married  fellows.  Matrimony!  " — making 
*  piBiAce  over  the  ^vord,  as  it  stood  befbre  his  mind— "  Jasper  ia 
"ot  a  bad  hospital  to  and  one's  days  in  when  one  has  done 

t  at  the  floor  iatorcnpted  hia  reTuie. 
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"  Come  in." 

"  If  you  please.  Sir,  here  is  a  chicken  as  is  cryin'  to  be  eat ; 
and  '11  put  strength  into  your  bones,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah,  coming  in 
hot,  with  a  tray  in  her  hands. 

"  Why  don't  you  make  your  daughter  take  this  exertion  off  your 
hands  ?  '*  said  Austin,  with  covert  disgust.  The  sight  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  always  took  away  his  appetite. 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  likes  to  spare  her  as  much  as  I  can,  for  she 's  had 
a  hard  time  of  it  lately,*'  said  Mrs.  Sarah^  putting  down  the  tray 
before  him. 

**  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  Sir,  it  wouldn't  be  you  that  would  know  much  about  it ; 
it  was  when  you  was  lyin'  half  dead  in  your  bed." 

"  Well,  what  of  that  ?  " 

"  What  of  that,  indeed ! "  cried  Mrs.  Sarah,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head.  **  Well,  now  it's  over,  I  may  tell  you.  Ye  wouldn't  have 
been  lyin'  where  you  are  so  bravely  to-day  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
that  girl  of  mine." 

"  Why,  what  did  she  do  ? '' 

**  Kept  the  life  in  you  when  the  doctor  had  given  you  over,  and 
I  a  waitin'  to  be  called  to  take  yer  dyin'  breath.  God  knows 
how  she  did  it,  but  she  did  it;  and  it's  to  her  you  owe  the  life  in 
yer  body  at  this  minit !  But,  for  the  world,  don't  tell  her.  Sir !  " 
cried  Mrs.  Sarah,  suddenly  lowering  her  voice  and  roused  to 
caution  as  she  looked  round  to  see  that  no  one  was  near  the  door. 
*'  For  the  whole  blessed  world  don't  tell  her;  for  she  said  to  the 
doctor  and  me  that  if  we  ever  opened  our  mouths  to  you  she  *d 
never  cross  the  door  of  your  room  again.  So  mind,  Sir,  for  she 's 
a  girl  as  means  always  what  she  says  ;  but  there,  if  you  have  any 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  what  I'm  a  sayin'  to  you,  just  you  ask 
the  doctor ;  he  knows,  and,  honest  man,  give  her  the  credit,  because 
he  know  'd  she  deserved  it." 

{To  be  continued.) 
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By  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I. 


IV. — NORDLINGEN. 

When  Gustavus  affronted  the  Imperialists  at  Liitzen,  he  had  six 
detached  corps  combating  for  him  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 
Gustavus  Horn  was  in  Alsace,  making  in  that  province  con- 
siderable progress ;  Dubatel  was  in  Silesia ;  Baudissin  in  the 
Electorate  of  Cologne;  the  Scotchman,  Ruthven,  in  Swabia; 
the  Palatine  of  Birkenfeld  in  Bavaria ;  and  there  was  a  sixth 
<M)ips  in  Lower  Saxony. 

That  Gustavus,  had  he  survived  the  victory  of  Liitzen,  would 
have  at  once  utilised  the  means  which  were  thus  at  his  disposal 
to  finish  the  war,  csmnot,  I  think,  be  questioned.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  make  winter  campaigns  in  countries  colder  even 
than  Germany ;  he  would  have  been  joined,  a  day  or  two  after 
the  battle,  by  the  Saxon  army ;  and  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  a 
victory  not  followed  up  is  but  a  victory  in  name,  he  would  have 
gathered  all  his  strength  to  make  the  final  spring  which  would 
have  gained  for  him  all  the  objects  to  attain  which  he  had 
quitted  Sweden. 

But  the  death  of  Gustavus  completely  changed  the  position. 
It  prevented  that  immediate  concentration  of  forces,  that  single 
direction,  which  should  have  made  Liitzen,  in  its  results,  deci- 
sive. The  first  consequence  of  it  was  delay — a  delay  requisite 
to  communicate  with  the  great  princes  and  nobles,  to  re-consider 
the  situation,  to  appoint  a  chief  to  carry  out  the  plan  which 
might  be  agreed  upon,  to  induce  generals  of  different  nationali- 
tieSy  some  of  whom  had  found  it  difficult  to  lower  their  preten- 
sions sufficiently  to  serve  under  a  king,  to  place  themselves 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  generals  of  that  king.  To 
arrange  and  order  all  these  matters  meant,  I  repeat,  a  delay 
whichy  at  the  least,  lost  for  the  cause  of  free  conscience  many 
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of  the  advantages  which  immediate  action  would  have  wrung 
from  the  victorious  battle-field  of  Liitzen. 

It  is  wonderful,  notwithstanding,  taking  into  consideration 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  slow  method  of  communi- 
cation, the  individual  ambitions,  how  short  was  that  delay. 
Certainly  the  men  who  fought  in  that  war  were  not  all  animated 
by  the  highest  and  purest  motives.  The  princes,  the  nobles, 
and  the  generals  who  had  served  under  Gustavus  were  human. 
They  lived  in  an  age  when  power  was  to  him  who  wielded  the 
sword.  Like  the  generals  of  Alexander,  each  had  his  own  pecu- 
liar ambition,  and  the  death  of  the  modern  Alexander  had 
apparently  opened  the  way  for  its  attainment.  At  such  a  crisis 
and  in  such  an  age,  much  would  depend  upon  the  man  who 
should  succeed  the  dead  hero  in  the  administration  of  his 
kingdom.  Fortunately  for  the  Protestant  cause,  that  task 
devolved  upon  one  the  most  eminently  fitted,  by  character  and 
by  position,  to  take  up  and  to  direct  to  their  proper  issue  the 
threads  which  had  fallen  to  the  earth  at  Liitzen. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  bequeathed  the  largest  share  in  the 
administration  of  his  estates,*  during  the  minority  of  his 
daughter,  Christina,  to  his  Chancellor,  Axel  Oxenstierna.  Oxen- 
stierna  was  the  greatest  master  of  policy,  the  greatest  admini- 
strator that  Sweden  ever  produced.  In  a  Europe  which  couli 
boast  of  a  Bichelieu,  he  stood  in  the  foremost  rank.  His  cha- 
racter— as  drawn  by  two  writers  of  widely  different  temperaments 
— the  one  his  wayward,  eccentric,  yet  highly -gifted  daughter ;  th& 
other  the  sober-minded,  painstaking,  and  methodical  historian, 
Anders  Fryxell — stands  out  as  almost  unique  in  history.  "An 
extraordinary  perspicacity,"  wrote  Fryxell,  in  his  History  of 
Ou8tavu8  AdolphuSf  "  a  calmness  which  nothing  could  disturb, 
presided  at  all  his  determinations.  These  he  executed  with 
energy  and  perseverance.  Nothing  was  deferred  to  the  morrow, 
and  nothing  was  forgotten.  This  activity,  which  embraced 
everything,  never  relaxed.  In  this  respect  his  faculties  ap- 
proached the  marvellous.  The  influence  of  his  activity,  of 
his  loyalty,  of  his  will,  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  important 
negotiations,  in  the  diets,  the  affairs,  the  wars  of  the  time. 
There  was  not  a  single  branch   of  the   Swedish  administra- 

*  The  will  of  OnstaTUB,  which,  although  not  signed,  was  allowed  to  take  effect,, 
confided  the  adminiBtration,  during  the  minority  of  his  daughter  Christina,  to  five 
nohles,  of  whom  Oxenstierna  was  one.  To  him  was  allotted  a  large  share  in  the 
internal  administration  of  Sweden  and  the  full  power  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
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tioD  vhich  was  not  indebted  to  him  for  ameliorationa.  .  .  .. 
Foaterity  resta  stupefied  at  the  sight  of  the  enormouB  amount  of 
state  papers  emanating  from  bis  band.  So  vast  an  activity 
nould  have  been  impossible,  bat  for  the  severe  gravity  of  the 
niter— but  for  the  exact  disciphne  to  which  he  aubjected  others 
as  veil  as  himself.  ...  In  the  loftiest  and  noblest  acceptation 
of  the  term,  OxeoBtiema  was  an  aristocrat.  Entirely  pene- 
tnted  by  the  ideas  of  his  age,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt 
the  rights  of  the  nobility  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  important 
posts,  to  manage  the  revennes  and  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom.  But  by  the  side  of  these  rights  he  placed  duties  not 
IcH  elevated.  He  demanded,  first  and  before  everything,  supe- 
liorit;  in  the  sciences  and  instruction,  and  he  complained 
Indly  of  the  education  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  confined 
ibeUto  dancing  and  horsemanship,  and  to  the  manners  of  a 
sonrt  life.'  He  conld  not  endure  pride  of  birth  without  merit, 
aod  he  used  to  say  :  '  Meliu»  ett  clarum  fieri  quam  ntaci.'  It  was 
ia  the  nobility,  he  always  affirmed,  to  give  an  example  of 
{•tiiotiam,  and  to  shrink  from  no  dif&culties  and  no  sacrificeSr 
lAea  the  country  was  in  danger."  * 

8neh  was  the  man  who  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  assume 

flu  tdministration  of  affairs  in  Protestant  Germany.     His  task 

tu  t  very  diBBoult  one.    The  fact  that  Gustavus  was  dead  had 

■Weely  been  realised  when  personal  ambitions  rose  on  every 

Ms  to  confront  him.    Foremost  amongst  the  pretenders  was 

lafan  Oeorge   of  Baxony ;  but  there  was   in   reality  scarcely  a 

■lOi  Swede  or  German,  who  had  rendered  any  service  to  the 

■nmiKKi  cauae,  who  did  not,  in  some  form  or  other,  put  forth 

k  flilim    either    for    the  vacant    leadership,   or   for  personal 

The  alliance  between  Sweden  and  Protestant 

y  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  broken,  and  there 

*>D  be  litUe  doubt  bnt  that  had  Wallenstein,  at  this  period, 

■MDiblfl  to  take  full  advantage  of  his  position,  the  war  might 

ftett  and  there  have  been  terminated. 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  Oxenstiema  could  succeed    in 

I  ini[ireaaing  upun  the  German  allies  of  Sweden  that  the  sceptre 

I  ofthe  dead  king  was,  till  the  majority  of  that  king's  daughter, 

I  ftffit  six  years  old,  to  be  wielded  by  himself.     To  make  them 

)  W  this  truth,  he  bimstilf  visited  Dresden  and  Berlin,  obtained 

I  pntoigue  of  adhesion  from  John  George  of  Saxony,  Ulric  of 

I  ^nuuwtck,  and  George  William  of  Brandenbu^ ;    asaembled 

,     *  Ciinittr*  Kith  thU  ttui  portriit  of  Oib  UBia  ttatMmu  dnmi  b;  OhriiUnm  tn 
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then  a  congress  of  the  reformed  German  princes  at  Heilbronn  on 
the  Neckar,  then  a  free  town  of  the  Empire ;  received  at  that 
•congress  authority  to  carry  on  the  war,  gratified  several  personal 
ambitions,*  and  divided  the  command  of  the  army,  entrusting 
the  forces  south  of  the  Main  to  the  care  of  Bemhard  of 
Weimar,  those  north  of  that  river  to  Duke  George  of  Bruns- 
wick-Liineberg. 

The  military  operations  which  had  taken  place  between  the 
battle  of  Liitzen  and  the  assembly  of  the  congress  at  Heilbronn, 
require  but  a  brief  record. 

Three  days  after  that  battle  Duke  Bernhard,  who  had  assumed 
command   of  the  Swedes,  joined  the  Saxon  army  at  Leipzig* 
At  that  city  they  had  again  separated  :  the  Saxons  to  conquer, 
for  the  profit  of  their  Elector,   the  Lausitz   and   Silesia,  ancL 
thence,  if  possible,  to  a^ct  with  Count  Thum  in  an  invasion  otn— 
Lower  Austria;    the   Swedes  and  their  North   German  allies,.^ 

partly,  under  George  of  Brunswick-Liineberg,  to  defend  West 

phalia  and  Lower  Saxony ;  partly,  under  Duke  Bernhard,  to^ 
march  into  Franconia,  to  renew  the  plan  of  invasion  through  M 
Bavaria  which  had  already  twice  been  interrupted  by  Wallen-  — 
stein.  That  general  had,  as  we  have  seen,  effected  a  safe  ^ 
retreat  into  Bohemia,  and  he  remained  there  up  to  the  period  i 
at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  even  later,  perfectly  quiescent,  * 
a.dding  indeed  to  the  strength  of  his  army,  watching  events, 
and  endeavouring  by  secret  means,  to  be  presently  described, 
to  give  to  those  events  the  turn  he  desired. 

Before  Duke  Bernhard  had  been  nominated,  by  the  con- 
gress at  Heilbronn,  to  the  command-in-chief  of  the  army  which 
was  to  operate  south  of  the  Main,  he  had  marched  across 
Thiiringen  into  Upper  Franconia,  to  recover  the  conquests 
which  Gustavus  had  made  in  that  province  the  preceding  year. 
The  strong  places  of  Eronach  and  Hochstadt  submitted  almost 
without  a  blow.  Bamberg  followed  their  example.  »Duke 
Bernhard  was  at  that  episcopal  capital  planning  further  con- 
quests, when  he  received  a  pressing  summons  from  Horn  to  join 
him  on  the  Danube. 

*  For  inBtance,  he  promised  to  Duke  Bemhard  the  posseBBion  of  the  Franoonian 
bifihoprics ;  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  possessions  attaching  to  the  sees  of 
Paderbom,  Miinster,  Folda,  and  the  abbey  of  Corvey ;  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirtembei^, 
the  Oatholic  foundations  in  his  dominions.  There  were  many  others  to  be  satisfied. 
So  great  was  the  greed,  that  the  Chancellor,  disgusted,  declared  that  he  would  hare 
the  record  entered  in  the  Swedish  archiTes  that  "  a  prince  of  the  German  Elmpire 
made  a  request  for  such  and  such  territory  from  a  Swedish  nobleman,  and  that  the 
•  Swedish  nobleman  complied  with  the  request  by  granting  him  German  lands." 
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The  reader  -will  recollect  that  when,  after  the  campaign  of 
Kniemberg,  Gustavus  had  proceeded  aouthwarda  with  the  inten- 
tion of,  for  the  isecond  time,  bcsie^^ng  Ingolstadt,  he,  on  the 
nevs  of  Wallonstein'H  march  towards  Saxony,  renounced 
that  idea  and  hastened  after  hie  enemy,  leaving  the  Count 
Fkl&tiue  of  Birkenfcld  and  General  Banner  to  maintain  the 
SwedLih  conquests  in  and  about  Donauworth.  These  generals 
had,  in  the  firat  instance,  pressed  their  conquests  southwards 
ae  far  tyen  as  Lake  Conntance,  But  in  October  and  November 
the  Bavarian  general  Aldringer,  who  had  recovered  from  the 
mmm]  received  on  the  Loch,  had  been  able  to  bring  against 
them  forces  vastly  superior  in  numbers  to  theirs.  Towards 
the  cbae  of  1C32  the  pressure  he  exercised  had  become  so 
■trong,  that  Banner,  very  anxious  at  all  risks  to  maintain  the 
line  ^  the  Lech,  sent  most  urgent  requests  to  Horn  to  join 
liinL  That  general  was  at  the  time  in  Alsace.  We  have  seen 
flutai  the  26th  October  he  had,  after  a  siege  of  eight  weeks, 
Uen  Benfeld.  Not  delayed  by  the  winter,  he  had  pursued  his 
lietarioDa  career  in  that  province,  and  had  driven  the  enemy 
from  Behlettstadt,  Colmar,  and  Hagenau.  It  was  just  after  the 
l^tDre  of  the  last-named  place  that  he  received  from  Banner 
be  mmmoiiB  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  was  a  summons 
not  to  be  neglected  by  a  patriotic  soldier.  Confiding,  then,  to  the 
BhinegraTe  Otto  Ladwig  the  care  of  defending  his  conqncsts  in 
Aleue,  Horn,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men,  crossed  the 
Btune,  and  hastened  by  forced  marched  towards  Swabia.  Before 
"  conld  join  Banner,  however,  Aldringer  had  forced  the  line  of 
flu  Lech,  and,  by  the  capture  of  the  important  town  of  Kemptcn, 
^  wenred  a  strong  position  on  the  Iller.  There  he,  too, 
iMiTed  a  reinforcement,  strong  enough  in  numbers  to  neutralise 
'^  lid  broaght  by  Banner  to  Horn.  Deeming  it  necessary, 
■^m  ill  things,  to  bar  the  further  progress  of  the  enemy, 

^i^^temi]ud  to  leave  his  recent  conqaests  in  Alsace  en- 
He  Bent,  then,  orders  to  Otto  Ludwig  to 
t  aH  the  troops  still  remaining  in  that  province. 
Dding  himself  still  nnable  to  check  the  progress  of  AJdringer, 
^  'leepatched  to  Duke  BemhArd  the  pressing  request  to  which  I 

I  ^"0  referred. 

On  rewiving  this  rc'iaest  Dnke  Bemhard  at  once  quitted 

I  Biuberg,  and  marched  southwards  vithont  delay.   At  Eidistadt 
0  tipon  a  strong  detaohment  of  the  Bavarian  army  onder 
1  Wertb,  or  Weordt,  %  man  who — tare  occurrence  in 
;  raised  hinueU  from  a  low  social  poaition  to  a 
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high  command,*  swept  it  from  his  path,  took  Eichstadt,  and 
pressing  onwards  reached  Donauworth  (March  1633). 

At  Donauworth  there  was  no  enemy  before  him  to  prevent  hiB 
march  to  Vienna.  Aldringer  was  in  Upper  Swabia  still  threa- 
tening, by  stealing  along  Lake  Constance,  to  enter  Wiirtemberg 
from  the  south.  To  prevent  this  movement  Horn  had  taken  a 
position  at  Stockach,a  little  town  just  beyond  the  north-western 
end  of  the  lake.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Birkenfeld,  from  whom 
he  had  momentarily  separated ;  and  hence,  on  learning  of  the 
arrival  of  Duke  Bernhard  at  Donauworth,  he  had  ordered  back, 
to  Alsace,  the  Rhinegrave  Otto  Ludwig  to  defend  the  Swedish 
conquests  in  that  duchy  against  a  Spanish  corps  of  14,000 
men  led,  in  support  of  the  Catholic  cause,  by  the  Duke  of  Feria. 
I  must  leave  these  several  corps  in  position  and  on  the  march, 
whilst  I  ask  the  reader  to  return  to  Duke  Bernhard. 

All  the  possibilities  seemed  to  be  before  that  commander  on 
his  arrival  at  Donauworth.  Aldringer  was  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Constance ;  Wallenstein  was  in  Bohemia ;  a  promise  made  to 
him  from  behind  the  walls  of  Ingolstadt  to  deliver  up  to  him 
that  city  was  ringing  in  his  ears ;  from  Ingolstadt  to  Vienna 
three  fortified  places,  the  towns  of  Batisbon,  Passau,  and  LinSp 
formed  the  chief  protection  of  the  line  of  the  Danube.  To 
march,  then,  to  Vienna,  and  extort  from  the  fears  of  Ferdinand 
the  concessions  he  denied  to  just  demands,  or  to  dei)08e  him  in 
favour  of  another,  appeared  then  not  only  feasible,  but,  under  the 
actual  circumstances,  easy  of  accomplishment.  For,  never  were 
circumstances  so  peculiar.  To  defend  the  allied  interests  of 
the  Catholic  League  and  of  the  Emperor  there  were  but  three 
armies,  that  commanded  by  Aldringer,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Feria^ 
and  that  led  by  Wallenstein.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
these  three  generals  working  together  could  prevent  the  march  of 
the  Swedes  to  Vienna.  But,  supposing  that  Wallenstein  were  to 
hold  aloof,  such  a  movement  was  feasible ;  supposing,  fortheri 
that  Wallenstein  were  prepared  to  assist  it,  it  was  easy.  All 
this  was  to  be  possible ;  for  although  at  the  period  at  whieh  I 
have  arrived,  March  1688,  the  overtures  made  by  Wallensteiii  to 
Oxenstierna  had  been  of  the  faintest  character,  they  were  boob 
to  become  more  pronounced,  pointing  to  a  direct  issue.  Up  to 
this  time  Duke  Bernhard  had  before  him  the  fact  that  AUnngii 

*  He  WRR  the  son  of  a  Borgandimn  peaBuiti  who  took  his  nuM  from  fh* 
CWeerdt->OermuiiBed  into  Worth)  in  whioh  ho  wm  bom  (aboi^  leOS).    Al : 
of  twenty  he  wm  eerYing  in  the  ranki  aa  a  oaraliy  aoldier,  under  tho  laawwi  I 
From  that  pontion  ho  had  adTanood,  in  ten  yearit  to  be  genual  In  the  XiH^pil^i 
inBararia. 
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and  Feria  were  not  in  a  position  to  oppose  his  advance,  and  that 
Wallenstein,  motionless  in  Bohemia,  had  refused  further  to 
Btrenjrtben  Aid  ringer. 

yihj,  then,  did  not  Duke  Bernhard  advance  ?  Duke  Bernhard 
did  not  advance  because  he  too,  like  Waltcnstcin,  bad  his  dreams 
of  ambition.  The  successors  of  Alexander  were  not  content  to 
promote  merely  the  ends  to  accomplish  which  their  Alexander 
had  invaded  Germany.  Duke  Burnhard  was  young,  the  youngest 
of  eight  SODS — he  had  seen  but  twenty-nine  Bummcrs — capa- 
ble, daring,  and  the  darling  of  the  army.  The  congress  sum- 
moned by  Oxenstierna  was  sitting  at  Heilbronn.  For  the  moment 
Oungtiema  had  in  his  hands  the  disposal  of  many  conquered 
pluea,  of  all  the  high  positions.  The  time,  then,  was  opportune 
fit  Ihike  Bernhard  to  obtain  all  that  his  secret  ambition 
ponpted  him  to  demand.  He  had  only  to  make  the  situation 
■DdugeroQB  that  it  would  be  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
nbiK  bim.  The  means  to  produce  such  a  situation  were  at 
bud. 

The  army  vas  in  arrears  of  pay ;  the  treasure-chest  of  Duke 
BtnbKrd  waa  exhausted  ;  the  soldiers  were  discontented.  It  is 
inbiblfl  that,  nnder  any  circumstances,  this  state  of  things 
TDold  have  led  to  a  demonstration.  But,  viewed  in  connection 
witii  the  fact  that  the  general  was  discontented  too,  that  he 
fcnuded  to  Oxenatiema,  with  the  demands  of  the  troops,  his 
«n  demands,  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  demonstration 
Wnid  not,  bad  he  taken  pains  to  check  it,  have  assamod  a  very 
IWlat  obaraoter.  As  it  was,  it  became,  very  soon  after  the 
■rinl  of  the  army  at  Donauworth,  very  formidable  indeed. 
BHioldierB,  forming  themselves  into  groups,  demanded  that  to 
■Mb  group  a  oity  which  they  coold  plunder  should  be  assigned. 
^^  granted  ttie  Chancellor  four  weeks  to  consider  their 
-daMnd.  Bhoold  it  not  at  the  end  of  that  time  be  complied 
*itb,  Quty  woold  act  for  themselTeB.    Meanwhile  they  declined 

liooking  forward  for  a  moment,  we  shall  see  that  after  Duke 
Orchard's  demands  for  himself  had  been  granted,  he  experienced 
utile  difficulty  in  restoring  discipline.  It  is  fair,  then,  to  con- 
clude that,  at  the  ootset,  not  only  did  he  not  use  all  the  means 
■D  his  power  to  repress  the  mutiny,  but  he  osed  them  as  a  leverto 
^onaA  his  own  views.  For,  b;  the  courier  who  carried  the  next 
de^tches,  be  forwarded  to  Ozenstiema  a  demand — (lat)  that 
kmtdtiua  appertaining  to  the  sees  of  Bamberg  and  Worzbiiig 
SlD^ui^^Kfictfid,  into  a  pcuuntnliW  in  his  faTonr;  (findly) 
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that  he  should  be  nominated  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
armies  fighting  in  Germany  for  the  Protestant  cause,  with  the 
title  of  Generalissimo ! 

Oxenstierna  had  been  alarmed  by  the  receipt  of  the  mutinous 
demands  of  the  troops  on  the  Danube.    He  was  disgusted  when 
he  found  those  demands  virtually  supported  by  the  one  general 
who,  by  his  influence,  was  the  most  competent  to  meet  the 
dijB&culty.    His  first  thought  was  to  dismiss  Duke  Bernhard  from 
the  Swedish  service.     But  the  reflection  that  the  disorder  might 
spread,  and  spread  the  more  quickly  with  Duke  Bernhard  as  its 
secret  instigator,  modified  this  view,  and  he  determined  to  treat. 
He  offered,  then,  to  Duke  Bernhard  the  Franconian  bishoprics, 
to  be  held  by  him  as  a  fief  of  the  Swedish  crown,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fortresses  of  Wiirzburg  and  Konigshofen,  which 
were  to  remain  garrisoned  by  Swedish    troops.    He  pledged 
himself  further,  on  behalf  of  the  Swedish  crown,  to  defend  Duke 
Bernhard  in  the  possession  of  those  territories.     The  demand  to 
be  made  generalissimo  the  Chancellor  refused ;  but  he  appointed 
Duke  Bernhard  to  command  in  chief  south  of  the  Main.     Duke 
Bernhard  accepted  this  modification  of  his  demand,  and,  having 
accepted  it,  experienced,  as  I  have  already  stated,  little  difficulty 
in  restoring  order  in  the  ranks  of  his  army.    But  in  this  in- 
trigue many  weeks  had  been  wasted,  and  the  month  of  October 
arrived  before  he  was  able  to  make  a  forward  movement. 

Whilst  this  intrigue  was  progressing  the  situation  of  Horn  and 
Birkenfeld  had  materially  altered.  We  left  these  two  generals 
at  Stockach,  near  the  north-western  end  of  Lake  Constance, 
endeavoiuing  to  bar  the  entrance  into  Lower  Wiirtemberg  to 
Aldringer,  whilst  the  Ehinegrave  Otto  Ludwig  was  speeding 
towards  Alsace  to  defend  the  Swedish  conquests  in  that  duchy 
against  the  Duke  of  Feria.  But  the  Duke  of  Feria,  who  was 
acting  quite  independently  of  Wallenstein,  was  anxious,  before 
entering  Alsace,  to  effect  a  junction,  and  to  co-operate,  vrith 
Aldringer.  Aldringer,  in  spite  of  Wallenstein's  orders  on  no 
account  to  quit  the  line'of  the  Danube,  lent  himself  to  the  Duke's 
view,  and  the  two  armies  united  in  Upper  Swabia.  Horn  and 
Birkenfeld,  whose  troops  had  been  increased  by  various  rein- 
forcements to  thirty  thousand,  marched  at  once  to  offer  battle  to 
the  Imperialists.  But  the  latter,  declining  the  offer,  out- 
manoeuvred the  Swedish  leaders,  and  marched  by  way  of 
Freiburg  and  Lorrach  into  Alsace  with  the  hope  of  crushing 
Otto  Ludwig.  Li  this  hope  they  were  disappointed,  for  Horn 
followed  on  their  footsteps  and,  harassing  them  at  every  step,. 
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completely  re-eetablished,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Swedish 
Bapremacy  in  the  mnch-contested  duchy. 

Before  returning  to  Duke  Bemhard,  it  is  neceBsary  that  I 
dionlil  relate  very  briefly  the  action  during  thia  period,  from 
Much  to  October,  of  the  great  Imperial  commander  in  Bohemia, 
^ilat  the  congress  was  sitting  at  Hoilbronn,  Wallenstein,  whose 
srmy,  by  tosses  at  Liitzen,  had  been  very  much  reduced  and 
vho  wished,  before  engaging  in  military  operations,  to  raise  it  to 
■  strength  which  could  make  it  formidable,  hud  entered  into 
negatiations  with  Osenstierna  and  the  Saxons.  On  the  7th  June 
be eoncloded  with  the  latter  an  armistice  of  a  fortnight's  dura- 
tim  for  Silesia  alone,  and  at  the  end  of  July  a  second  for  a 
amiltr  period.  In  his  correspondence  with  Oxenstiema,  whilst 
fiKnwBre  some  expressions  which  might  be  interpreted  as  dis- 
fl^ing  hia  contempt  for  the  Emperor  personally,  an  anxiety  for 
Ipeuefiil  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue  predominated. 
Oanriiema  made  no  reply  to  these  oTcrtures,  bo  completely  did 
ha  diitmet  Wallenstein,  but  in  writing  to  Duke  Bernhard  he 
wined  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  any  propositions  which 
flxDoke  of  Friedland  might  make  to  him.  At  the  moment  Duke 
Bnluud  was  not  put  to  the  test,  for  at  this  particular  period 
TiOsnateiit  was  engaged  in  endeavouring,  by  all  the  means  in 
bbpoim,  to  aediice  Saxony  from  her  alliance  with  Sweden,  and 
to  pnoade  the  Elector  and  Amheim  to  join  with  him  in  driving 
IIh  Swedes  from  Germany.  John  George,  since  the  death  of 
QvtftvnB,  hod,  in  spite  of  his  promises  to  Oxenstierna,  been  work- 
%ili  Lower  Saxony  EUtd  the  Lausitz  solely  for  his  own  interests. 
U  TU  to  be  presomed,  therefore,  that  he  would  listen  to  an 
Wommodfttion  which  would  secure  those  interests.  But  whether 
Ovutlut  his  mind  was  not  then  prepared  for  the  step  which 
k  tool  two  years  later,  or  that,  as  is  probable,  he  feared  the 
more  than  be  tmsted  Wallenstein,  it  is  certain  that  he 
1  the  offtirs  made  to  liim  Alike  to  intimidate  him  and  to 
<h«!t  the  progress  of  the  Swedes  under  the  Count  of  Thorn, 
"ftUenstein  then  marched  suddenly  into  Lower  Saxony,  defeated 
Iliwn  at  Steman  on  the  Oder  (leth  October),  re-took  Frankfort 
(on  tbe  Oder)  and  Landsberg,  sent  a  detaohinent  to  reconquer 
Pomerania,  and  even  threatened  Berlin.  Before  setting  out  on 
^i>  expedition,  he  bad  sent  orders  to  Aldringer  not  to  join  the 
_*<tk«  of  Feria,  bat  to  caver  Batisbon.  Aldringer,  pressed  in  a 
^i^iitnuy  direction  by  the  Emperor,  dtaobeyed  him,  with  the 
"Will  which  has  now  to  be  recorded. 

Bo  Booatr  bad  Duke  Bemhard,  hia  amldtiotui  hopes  gratified. 
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restored  discipline  in  his  army,  than  he  resolved  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  any  army  in  front  of  him  to  seize 
Batisbon.  He  marched  then,  at  the  end  of  October,  with  all 
speed  on  that  important  city.  The  garrison,  though  small  and 
composed  mostly  of  raw  levies,  would  have  sufficed  to  defend 
the  place  for  a  considerable  time  had  it  been  well  supported  by 
the  citizens.  But  a  large  majority  of  the  people  oi  Batisbon 
had  embraced  the  creed  of  Luther,  and  they  regarded  the 
freedom  they  claimed  for  their  consciences  with  a  love  not  less 
burning  than  the  hatred  which  they  bore  to  the  Bavarians  who 
had  suppressed  their  civil  rights.  They  welcomed,  then,  Duke 
Bernhard  as  a  deliverer.  So  great  was  their  enthusiasm  that 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  who  was  momentarily  within  the  city, 
dreading  lest  the  appearance  of  the  Swedish  army  before  its 
walls  would  prove  the  signal  for  a  tumult  which  would  open  its 
gates  to  the  enemy,  wrote  alike  to  the  Emperor  and  to  Wallen- 
stein,  exposing  his  necessity,  and  pledging  himself  to  maintain 
Batisbon  if  only  he  were  to  receive  a  reinforcement  of  five  thou- 
sand men.  The  Emperor  was  powerless ;  he  had  not  the  men 
to  send:  but  he  had,  or  hoped  he  had,  some  influence  with 
Wallenstein,  and  he  despatched  to  that  general  seven  messengers, 
one  following  the  other,  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting at  all  hazards  the  fall  of  so  important  a  place.  But 
Wallenstein,  feeling,  if  we  may  believe  the  views  set  forth  in  hie 
correspondence,  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  divide  his  army, 
and  that  he  could  best  cover  Vienna  by  maintaining  a  strong 
position  in  Bohemia,  possibly  likewise  secretly  pleased  at  the 
occurrence  of  a  complication  which  would  tend  to  make  the 
dependence  of  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  upon  himself  more 
pronounced,  did  not  afford  the  aid  demanded.  It  is  true  that  he 
replied  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Emperor  by  an  assurance  that 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  forward  his  views,  and  that,  in 
the  presence  of  the  messengers,  he  ordered  the  Count  of  Gallas 
to  march  with  twelve  thousand  men  on  Batisbon ;  but  the  secret 
instructions  which  Gallas  carried  forbade  him  to  attempt  any 
enterprise  which  should  be  likely  to  bring  on  a  general  action 
with  Duke  Bernhard.  Wallenstein,  in  fact,  left  Batisbon  to  its 
fate.* 

*  In  letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  Ehnperor  after  the  fall  of  Ratisbon,  and  after  the 
xnovements,  Bnbseqnent  thereto,  of  Duke  Bernhard — movements  which  were  th« 
eonseqaenoe  of  his  own  action — ^WaUenstein  explained  at  length  to  Ferdinand 
the  reasons  which  had  guided  him.  In  reply,  the  Emperor  accepted  his  jaati- 
fieation  as  most  complete.  The  correspondence  is  dated  the  27th  Noyember  and  tho 
8rd  and  2ith  Deoember. 
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Ifeanwhile  Duke  Bemhard  appeared  before  the  place.  Tlie 
coTDiuaiidant,  baoyed  up  by  hopes  of  relief,  did  all  that  man 
could  do.  But  he  had  difficulties  ^tbin  as  well  as  without. 
These  difficulties  increased  when  the  Swedes  opened  fire  upon 
the  city.  At  length  they  became  insupportable :  the  promised 
relief  did  not  arrive;  and  he  capitulated  (5th  November).  Prior 
to  the  capitulation,  Maximilian,  foreseeing  the  inevitable  result, 
hd  Tithdrawn. 

Fired  by  the  easy  conquest  of  a  place  which  secured  for  him 
tiie  command  of  the  Danube,  and  seeing  jn  his  mental  vision 
Tienna  ah%ady  occupied  by  his  troops,  Duke  Bemhard,  sending 
I  mrpB  of  bis  army  across  the  river,  with  directions  to  cover 
Ina  movemflnts,  pushed  on  and  mastered  Straubing,  an  ancient 
tan,  twenty-five  miles  on  the  road  to  Vienna,  the  centre  point 
d  thg  most  fertile  part  of  Southern  Germany,  and  callt'd,  on 
flitt  ucoont,  "  the  granary  of  Bavaria."  Still  advancing,  he 
ttadied  Flattling,  sixteen  miles  further,  on  the  Oth.  Beyond 
Fiittliiig,  commanding  the  point  where  the  Isar  flows  into  the 
l^unbe,  was  posted  the  army  of  the  League,  commanded  by 
Mm  of  Werth.  Not  strong'  enough  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
^Inr,  John  of  Werth  hastened  to  save  himself,  and,  crossing 
tta  Sunbe,  fall  back  towards  the  Bohemian  frontier,  hoping 
ta  meet  the  brops  which,  be  was  aware,  the  Emperor  bad 
'M(^  iiupuriuned  Wallenstein  to  send  to  his  aid,  but  which, 
l>tiia  EMaoD  already  indicated,  and  presently  to  be  referred  to 
Wm  portionlarly,  never  came.  Duke  Bemhard  then  crossed 
Bw  liar,  and,  always  pushing  forward,  came,  on  the  12th, 
lifitbi  ogbt  of  Fassan. 

Hake  Bemhard  had  come  within  sight  of  Passau  when  a 
■^  movement  mode  by  Wallenstein  revealed  to  him  the 
"■boBe  danger  of  his  position.    That  able  commander,  fresh 

Tiii  ii  onl  thn  pl&ce  to  enter  into  ■  faiitoiy  ol  the  mysteriom  caoBsi  wbieh  led  to 
tU  Fmiutiue  oloaa  of  tba  tarGer  of  Wklleiutalil.  But  it  mmj  at  least  bo  uisrled 
uUqxtj  mwinii  were  taken  by  (he  entoaraga  ot  the  Gmperor  to  pT«}udieo  that 
^'''■Mgii  ■mina:  his  poworfal  vsssnL  BEohaUsa,  vho  poiaeiied,  more  tliiui  any 
**>  tLeo  liiring,  tha  kiio«lei)ge  ot  the  Moret*  ol  ths  Courta  of  Europe,  haa  Isft 
9>iKord  that  "  tha  ooDTtiera  and  adhanDta  at  Spain  gmra  a  bad  iatsTpretation 
|^>&U>uUoii*;  they  attributed  vicrf  nnlomird  Montreasa  to  hi«  fanlt  and  ts 
^aUlM.  Were  tbs  occnrreiieeB  fBTonnh]*,  thay  aaaartad  that  the;  wonld  han 
■**>  tarn  taf uunhle  siiD  if  onlj  be  hod  wUtod  ft."  In  anpport  of  thia  aatertioii, 
"'A*U*D  jireoeodj*  to  oita  the  very  (acta  «hleh  faav*  (onnad  tha  graTeat  aharKai 
'^tU  VaDabatebi.     The  real  tmth  >«  tlwt  the  graat  oommander  waa  in  adranoa 

Ut  apt.  Viliot  bs  bod  moei  at  heiut  to  aaanra,  far  moM  thui  panonal  a^ran- 
loi  tolHTHtion  tuT  all  eranie,  ud  tilt  snion  ol  Oannuy.    It  ma  a  BObla 
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from  strengthening  the  imperial  intereate  in  the  northern  pa 
of  Germany,  had  tamed  a  deaf  ear  to  the  repeated  aolicitatii 
of  the  Emperor — now  to  detach  a  corps  to  save  Ratisbon,  s 
to  strengthen  John  of  Werth,  now  to  protect  Upper  Austria, 
the  first  instance  he  bad  seemed  to  comply ;  in  the  oti 
instances  he  had  not  gratified  the  Emperor  by  that  semblaii 
In  point  of  fact,  Wallenstein  did  not  feel  himself  sofficien 
strong  to  divide  his  army.  Had  he,  for  instance,  direc 
Gallas  with  twelve  thousand  men  to  join  John  of  Wer 
and  had  Dnke  Bemhard  attacked  and  defeated  those  nni 
forces,  Wallenstein  would  have  been  too  weak  to  save 
empire.  Keeping  bis  army  strong,  he  had,  he  felt,  the  ] 
of  the  position.  He  encouraged  Dnke  Bernhard,  then, 
approach  Passau,  feeling  that  if  he  attacked  that  place 
would  be  his  grave.  What,  in  fact,  would  then  be  the  p( 
tion  of  the  Swedish  general  7  In  front  of  him  Sowed 
Inn,  there  a  broad  and  deep  river,  protected  by  strong 
fortified  places  on  its  farther  bank ;  behind  him  the  ar 
of  John  of  Werth,  an  unfriendly  conntry,  and  the  Is 
on  his  left  rear,  Wallenstein  himself,  marching  across 
Bohemian  forest.  That  leader  had  indeed  keenly  watched 
situation,  had  fixed  the  very  point  up  to  which  Duke  Bemhi 
should  advance,  but  beyond  which  he  should  not  move.*  Wh 
then,  he  learned  that  I>uke  Bemhard  was  hastening  on  from 
Isar  towards  Passau,  he  marched  southwards  with  his  wh 
army  in  the  direction  of  Cham  (on  the  Begen),  so  as  t{>  pi 
himself  on  his  left  rear. 

Duke  Bernhard  heard  of  this  movement  jnst  as  he  arri 
within  sight  of  Passau.  What  was  he  to  do?  Even  were 
able  to  assure  the  passage  of  the  Inn,  could  he,  dare  he,  p' 
on,  at  an  inclement  season  of  the  year,  towards  Vienna, 
retreat  cut  off  by  two  armies,  both  of  which  might  attack  1 
at  any  time.  There  were  strong  places  yet  between  Passau  i 
Vienna.  To  be  in  front  of  one  of  these,  well  defended,  wb 
Wallenstein  was  behind  him,  would  be  min.  The  more 
looked  at  the  situation  the  less  he  liked  it.  He  recognised, 
last,  that  he  had  only  just  time  to  save  himself  by  a  proi 

*  It  appear!  to  ne  thst  thli  action  of  WaUeDitein  completely  disprofM 
chsTgo  of  treftson  and  connivance  Kith  the  Swedes  preferred  agaiiwt  him. 
tainlj  np  to  the  end  of  NoTember  1633  there  had  been  no  such  oonniTance.  V 
Dake  Bemhard  irai  beforo  Passan  the  fate  of  the  Emperor  was  in  Wallenit 
handa.  Hod  vtj  imdentanding  existed  with  Dnke  Bemhard,  Wallemtaiii  « 
hare  either  joined  him,  or  haTS  facilitated  hii  adTanee,  But,  bj  a  aingb  m 
■onthvards,  he  (topped  hii  prograu,  and  UTed  the  empire  t 
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retreat.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  then,  he  acted  on  that 
<x>nyiction,  hastened  hack  with  all  speed  to  Batisbon,  and,  not 
stopping  even  there,  marched  northwards  into  the  Upper 
Palatinate  to  defend  that  conquered  country  against  Wallenstein 
even  at  the  cost  of  a  battle  ! 

But  to  engage  in  a  decisive  battle,  the  loss  of  which  by  him 
would  mean  the  loss  of  the  cause  entrusted  to  him,  was 
repugnant  to  Wallenstein.  He  had  but  one  army,  and,  were 
that  army  to  be  destroyed,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  Duke 
Bemhard  to  avail  himself  of  the  prestige  of  victory  and  to 
resume  the  march  which  the  action  of  that  one  army  had 
prevented.  The  winter  season,  a  very  severe  one,  was  upon 
liim,  and  it  seemed  advisable,  the  safety  of  the  hereditary 
lands  having  been  secured,  to  delay  further  military  operations 
till  the  spring.  Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Wallenstein,  and  in 
the  sense  of  those  thoughts  he  acted ;  and,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  in  so  acting  he  had  the  approval  of  the 
Enoiperor.* 

The  campaign  of  16B8  thus  came  to  an  end.  If  it  had  not 
borne  to  the  Swedes  the  fruits  which  would  certainly  have 
resulted  if  Gustavus  had  survived  Liitzen,  its  general  product 
vras  not  unsatisfactory  to  the  cause  of  the  reformers.  Alsace 
had  been  entirely  subdued ;  Duke  Feria's  army  had  been  almost 
destroyed.  Duke  Bernhard  had  secured  Batisbon,  and  maintained 
bhe  Swedish  conquests  in  the  Upper  Palatinate.  And  if,  for  a 
Knomeiit,  Wallenstein  had  restored  Imperial  influence  in  Lower 
Saxony,  Fomerania,  and  Brandenburg,  and  had  recovered  a 
portion  of  the  Lausitz  from  the  Saxons,  these  advantages  had 
been  balanced  by  others  gained  by  the  Swedes  in  Gassel  and 
Westphalia.  In  the  former  Landgraviate,  Duke  George  of 
Liineberg  had  taken,  after  a  desperate  defence,  the  fortress  of 
Bameln,  and,  a  few  days  later,  had  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Imperialists  at  Oldendorf.  In  Westphalia,  the  Swedes 
and  their  allies  had  taken  Osnabriick,  Faderbom,  and  Biickeburg. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  account,  the  Imperialists  could  only 
point  to  Wallenstein's  success  in  the  north  against  the  Saxons, 
and,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  to  the  opportune  check  he 
had  given  to  Duke  Bernhard. 

The  campaign  of  16B4  was  to  open,  on  the  Imperial  side, 
under  a  new  leadership.    On  the  25th  February  of  that  year, 

*  In  December,  the  Emperor,  in  reply  to  Wallenstein's  statement  of  his  reasons 
ior  the  plans  he  had  adopted,  wrote  thns  :  "  Vn  la  salson  avanc^e  et  le  changemonft 
4/b  droOTstanoes,  nous  aeqnie89ons  ponr  le  moment  It  yotre  bon  ayis." 
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WaUenstein  was  murdered,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,* 
Ferdinand  11.,  at  Eger.  In  his  place,  the  King  of  Hungary,, 
afterwards  Emperor  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  lU.,  was 
nominated  to  the  chief  command,  with  the  Goimt  of  Gallas  as 
his  chief  adviser. 

Gallas  was  the  very  reverse  of  a  capable  conunander,  but 
his  services  in  the  betrayal  of  WaUenstein  had  brought  him 
to  the  front  rank  of  Court  favour,  and  he  was  at  least  devoted 
to  the  Imperial  cause.  Strengthened  by  troops  from  Lorraine, 
led  in  person  by  the  Duke  who  had  made  so  poor  a  show  when 
serving  with  Tilly,  and  by  ten  thousand  Spanish  veterans,  under 
the  Cardinal  Infanta,  the  new  Imperial  general  entered  the  Upper 
Palatinate  early  in  May  by  way  of  Cham,  and  pressed  on,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Regen,  to  Batisbon,  the  recovery  of  which 
place  lay  very  near  to  the  Emperor's  heart.  To  oppose  the  Im- 
perial army,  which  numbered  nearly  thirty-five  thousand  men^ 
Duke  Bernhard  had  not  quite  fifteen  thousand.  With  so  great 
a  disparity  he  could  not  offer  battle,  but  he  employed  all  the 
meatis  in  his  power,  short  of  fighting  a  general  action,  to  delay 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  whilst  he  sent  pressing  messages  to 
Oxenstierna  and  Horn — to  the  former  for  men  and  money,  to  the 
latter  to  march  with  all  haste  to  his  assistance. 

Then  occurred  one  of  those  misfortunes  of  which  abundant 
instances  were  seen  in  the  French  army  in  the  time  of  Napoleon. 
The  historians  of  that  period  have  pointed  to  the  instances 
without  number  in  which,  when  Napoleon  was  absent,  the  most 
splendid  opportunities  were  lost,  on  account  of  the  rivalries  and 
jealousies  of  his  marshals.  So  it  was  in  the  Swedish  army  in 
1644.  Between  Duke  Bernhard  and  Gustavus  Horn  there  was 
no  love.  Their  temperaments  did  not  correspond.  The  one, 
vivacious,  enterprising,  daring  even  to  rashness,  was  ready  ta 
rush  upon  any  service  which  might  offer  the  smallest  glimmer 
of  success.  The  other,  slow,  over-cautious,  hesitating,  would 
not  stir  an  inch  until  the  horizon  before  him  was  clear.  Added  to- 
this,  Horn,  a  bom  Swede,  was  a  little  jealous  of  the  preference 

*  The  men,  under  whose  direction  the  Emperor's  orders  were  carried  ont,  and 
their  tools,  benefited  largely  by  the  revulsion  of  feeling  produced  in  their  master*^ 
mind  by  the  death  of  the  man  he  had  hated  and  feared.  The  estates  of  WaUenstein 
were  divided  amongst  Gallas,  Piccolomini,  and  Aldringer ;  the  meaner  conspirators 
received  promotion  and  money.  Later,  the  Irishman,  Butler,  who,  though  loaded 
with  benefits  by  WaUenstein,  had  superintended  all  the  details  of  the  assassination^ 
was  presented  to  the  Emperor,  whose  imperial  and  royal  hand  pressed  that  of  the 
morderer.  I  have  omitted,  as  not  essential  to  my  narrative,  aU  reference  to  the^ 
later  negotiations  of  WaUenstein  with  Oxenstierna  and  Duke  Bernhard. 
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giyen  to  Dnke  Bemhard,  a  German  in  the  Swedish  service,  and 
this  feeling  tended  to  increase  his  caution  and  to  delay  bis  action. 
Had  Duke  Bemhard  occupied  the  position  of  Horn  in  Alsace» 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  reached  the  Swedish  army  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate  in  time  to  prevent  the  fall  of  Eatisbon.  But 
the  slow  movements  of  Horn  rendered  the  fall  of  that  place 
inevitable. 

Left,  in  fact,  to  his  own  resources,  Duke  Bemhard  was  unable 
seriously  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  army  which,  in 
spite  of  all  his  demonstrations  on  its  flanks  and  even  on  its 
rear,  marched  directly  to  Batisbon  and  laid  siege  to  it.  The 
garrison  of  Batisbon  fought  bravely,  but  they  could  not  with- 
stand numbers,  and  the  city  surrendered  on  the  26th  July. 
Oallas  then  marched  directly  upon  Donauworth,  and  this  place, 
after  a  feeble  defence,  also  capitulated.  Duke  Bemhard,  mean* 
while,  heart-broken  at  seeing  place  after  place  fall  without  being 
able  to  strike  a  blow  on  their  behalf,  had  marched  into  Swabia 
to  hasten,  if  possible,  the  movements  of  Horn.  As  soon  as  he 
had  effected  the  wished-for  junction  with  that  general,  he 
turned  quickly  back  and  reached  the  vicinity  of  Nordlingen 
only  to  see  the  enemy  posted  behind  the  more  advanced  of  the 
two  heights  which  dominate  the  plain.  By  a  skilful  manoeuvre 
he  was  able,  however,  to  introduce  within  its  walls  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  garrison  of  eight  hundred  men. 

Nordlingen  was,  at  this  period,  an  imperial  free  town,  possess- 
ing a  territory  of  about  fifty  square  miles.  Built  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Bies,  some  eighteen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Donau- 
worth, it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  interspersed  with  numerous 
towers,  sufficient  to  guard  it  against  a  surprise,  if  not  to  defend  it. 
against  a  regular  attack.  The  vast  plain  on  which  it  stands,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  in  Franconia,  is  cut,  in  its  centre,  by  two 
heights,  rising  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand  yards  the  one 
from  the  other.  Between  these  two  heights  is  a  valley,  which 
terminates,  from  both  directions,  in  a  village  about  three  hundred 
paces  nearer  to  the  town  than  either  of  them.  This  height  is 
called  Allersheim.  The  foremost  of  the  two  is  known  as  the 
Weinberg ;  it  is  very  steep  and  cragged. 

Behind,  but  not  upon,  the  Weinberg,  Bemhard  and  Horn 
beheld  the  Imperial  army  encamped,  when,  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th  August,  they  arrived  within  sight  of  Nordlingen.  Many 
considerations  prompted  Bemhard  to  desire  to  attack  it.  The 
fall  of  Batisbon  and  Donauworth,  after  the  display  of  confident 
audacity  which  had  led  the  Swedes  to  the  walls  of  Passau, 
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inflicted  upon  their  Protestant  adherents  in  Bavaria  a  discourage- 
ment scarcely  less  than  that  which  had  been  occasioned  in  Northern 
Germany  by  the  sacking  of  Magdeburg.  To  allow  a  third  impor- 
tant place — a  place,,  too,  which  had  declared  its  zeal  for  the  |a: 
common  cause  in  a  manner  that  was  immistakable — to  fall,  with- 
out a  blow,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  would  not  only  be  a 
disgrace — it  would  be  an  evidence  of  soft-heartedness,  of  fear,  of 
selfishness,  such  as  would  damage  the  cause  without  remedy. 
Better,  far  better,  on  such  an  occasion  to  fight  and  be  beaten,  than 
tamely  to  yield  Nordlingen  to  the  Imperialists.  In  the  one  case 
honour,  and,  with  honour,  the  opinion  of  the  reformers  of  Germany, 
would  be  satisfied  ;  in  the  other  there  could  ensue  only  shame. 

Such  were  the  arguments  of  Duke  Bernhard.     The  cautions 
Horn  was  of  a  different  opinion.     **  We  are  outnumbered,"  he 
argued  in  so  many  words ;  **  the  enemy  is  superior  to  us  by  one- 
third  ;  they  have  a  strong  position,  which  it  will  cost  many  men 
to  gain.     The  odds  are  at  least  five  to  one  against  our  success  • 
To  fight,  then,  will  be  a  mistake.    Granted  that  all  you  say 
correct ;  that  the  fall  of  Nordlingen  will  damage  us  in  the  e 
of  the  reformed  princes   and  people  of  Germany.     With  g 
management  on  our  part,  the  feeling  thus  roused  will  be  b 
temporary.    Look  at  the  composition  of  the  Imperial  army, 
the  thirty-five  thousand  men  of  which  it  is  composed,  eig 
thousand  at  least    are   Spaniards,  who  are  on  their  way 
Flanders,  and  who  will  leave  the  Imperial  army  within  a  fe 
days.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Ehinegrave,  Otto  Ludwig, 
with  seven  thousand  men,  within  a  few  marches  of  us.    What'*^^^ 
then,  will  be  our  position,  if  we  only  exercise  patience  ? 
shall  then  outnumber  the  enemy  as  much  as  they  now  on 
number  us.    We  shall  recover  our  prestige  here,  as  we  reco^O 
vered  it  after  Magdeburg  at  Leipzig ;  we  shall  recover  even  o 
conquests,  and,  if  the  enemy  should  dare  to  accept  battle,  w^ 
shall  beat  him  and  be  in  a  position  to  march  on  Vienna, 
if  we  fight  now  and  are  beaten,  all  the  conquests  made  by  o 
late  sovereign  and  by  ourselves  south  of  the  Main  will  be  mosi 
seriously  jeopardised." 

The  words  of  Horn  were  the  words  of  wisdom,  but  they  fell 
upon  an  unwilling  ear.  The  fiery  nature  of  Duke  Bernhard  had  ^^ 
suffered  so  acutely  from  the  reproaches,  not  always  tacit,  of^^ 
those  whom  he  had  been  forced  to  abandon  at  Batisbon  and 
Donauworth,  that  he  could  not  endure  further  delay.  His  vieWi 
too,  was  supported  by  all  the  other  generals  present  at  the  con- 
sultation.   Horn,  then,  out-voted,  was  forced  to  give  way. 
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A  battle  having  been  rGEolved  upon,  it  beeamo  of  enonnoua 
importance  to  occupy  without  delay  the  steep  and  craggod  height 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  behind  whit-h  the  Impenalists  lay 
encamped.  This  duty  was  intrusted  to  Horn,  The  choice  was 
nofortmiate ;  for  Horn,  though  a  brave  and  capable  commander, 
vas  bIot  and  cautious,  and  this  particular  service  had  to  he  per- 
formed in  a  dark  night  in  a  country  with  which  he  was  not 
bmilar,  and  yet  it  was  a  service  upon  the  prompt  carrying  out 
of  wliich  victory  depended. 

Up  to  nightfall  the  Imperialists  had  shown  no  disposition  to 
ucDpy  the  Weinberg.  Believing,  then,  that  he  had  an  easy 
tuk  before  him,  Horn,  taking  with  him  four  thousand  chosen 
■nuqueteers  and  pikemen,  and  twelve  guns,  set  out,  about  nine 
t^doek  at  night  on  his  errand.  But  the  rough  road,  the  dykes 
■nd  ditches  which  intersected  the  country,  impeded  him ;  the 
bet  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  lay  of  the  land  made 
lum  doubly  caatiou9 ;  his  progreaa  consequently  in  uo  way 
nHmbled  that  of  a  daring  soldier  bent  upon  an  enterprise 
^oniTiding  rapid  execution.  At  length,  about  midnight,  all 
flwab§tacles  were  passed,  and  be  was  in  a  position  to  ascend 
fix  hill.  Bnt  here  another  diiScuity  arose.  Caution  suggested 
to  him  that  the  time  spent  by  him  in  crossing  the  dykes  and 
AUiet,  might  have  been  employed  by  the  enemy  in  marching 
tt  and  fortifying  the  coveted  summit.  What  if  he  were  to  find 
« itomgly  occupied  ?  A  less  slow  thinker  would  have  argued 
ftd,  the  Binnmit  being  necessary,  the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
m  Tonld  be  by  aecending  it  without  delay.  But  it  was  not 
■  Horn's  nature  to  think  rapidly.  On  this  occasion  over- 
*Hitian  Bospended  the  exercise  of  bis  reasoning  powers ;  and 
hi  eaoie  to  the  resolution  to  halt  where  he  was  till  break  of 

Bm  tcsolTition  was  fatal.  Had  Horn  only  continued  his  move- 
iwnt  he  woidd  have  carried  the  Weinberg,  and  the  result  of  the 
«iUie  would  have  been  different.  The  Imperialist  leaders,  Oallas 
*^i  till'  Cardinal  Infanta  Don  Fernando,  had  not  been  un- 
"^dful  of  tlie  commanding  portion  of  the  hill  upon  which 
*''»ii  was  marching,  and  they  had  given  orders  that  it  should 
*  occupied  before  daybreak  by  four  hundred  Bpaniards.  These 
loar  liuadrttd  Spaniarda  reached  the  summit  about  midnight, 
'ud  liuru,  then,  marched  straight  on  he  would  have  met  these 
"^  with  a  vastly  overwhelming  force,  and  have  driven  them 
^  tbe  height.  His  fatal  delay  gave  them  time  to  intrench 
'"'^Mtdtcg.  Mid  of  ibiei  the  Spaniazda,  vflterans  bam.  Italy,  took 
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the  fullest  advantage.  When  the  day  broke,  they  had  thro^m 
up  intrenchments  of  a  very  formidable  character. 

Sensible,  now,  of  his  mistake,  Horn  hastened  to  repair  it  by 
ordering  a  general  advance.  With  their  accustomed  valour,  the 
Swedes  mounted  the  hill,  and,  daring  every  danger,  rushed  at 
the  intrenchment.  Before  their  rush,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
splendid  courage  of  the  Spaniards  was  not  to  prevail,  for  in  one 
or  two  places  the  defences  were  forced.  But  as  the  assailants 
crowded  to  enter  at  this  point,  the  accidental  explosion  of  an 
ammunition-wagon  almost  in  their  midst  caused  great  loss,  and 
threw  them  into  a  disorder  of  which  the  Spaniards  availed 
themselves  to  drive  them  from  the  vantage  ground.  They  were 
still  falling  back  when  the  Spanish  cavalry,  which,  on  the  first 
sounds  of  the  combat,  the  Cardinal  Infanta  had  ordered  to  the 
spot,  charged  their  flanks  and  forced  them  to  a  precipitate 
retreat. 

Bitterly  repenting  his  delay  at  midnight,  Horn  brought  up 
fresh  troops,  and  re-animating  those  who  had  been  already 
repulsed,  led  the  united  body  once  more  to  the  assault.  But  the 
Weinberg,  which  had  been  occupied  in  the  early  morning  by  only 
four  hundred  men,  was  now  defended  by  the  whole  of  the 
Spanish  infantry.  Vain,  now,  was  the  energy  of  Horn,  ineffectual 
was  the  valour  of  his  troops.  Fruitless  were  the  sacrifices  made 
by  Duke  Bernhard  to  reinforce  him.  Seven  times  did  the  Swedish 
infantry  climb  that  fatal  hill,  seven  times  were  they  repulsed. 
No  impression  could  they  make  upon  the  stalwart  troops  of  Spain  t 

Whilst  Horn  was  thus  vainly  endeavouring  to  repair  hia 
faults,  Duke  Bernhard  had  attacked  the  enemy  in  the  plain* 
Despite  his  inferiority  in  numbers,  his  daring  and  sldlfal 
leadership  obtained  some  advantages,  to  improve  which  the 
possession  by  Horn  of  the  much-debated  hill  was  necessary.  To 
aid  his  colleague  in  his  attempt,  Duke  Bernhard  had  sent  him 
all  the  infantry  he  could  spare.  He  was  still  holding  his  own, 
waiting  for  the  signal  which  should  show  him  that  Horn  had 
been  victorious,  when  he  learned  that  that  general,  seven  timea 
repulsed,  was  in  full  retreat.  Duke  Bernhard  recognised  on  {he 
instant  that  the  battle  was  lost ;  that  Horn,  if  not  speedily  sufl-. 
ooured,  was  doomed ;  for  the  Imperialists,  flushed  with  yietoiEy^ 
were  using  all  their  efforts  to  cut  him  off.  To  save  his  ooUeagne^ 
he  made  at  once  a  strong  demonstration  against  the  eoesufy 
hoping  to  draw  upon  himself  their  undivided  attack.  For  ii» 
moment  he  succeeded ;  but  he  was  too  weak  in  nmnbera  to  batf> 
the  assault  which  he  had  thus  provoked.    John  of  Wcr^l^.  j 
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oommanded  the  Imperial  cavalry,  met  the  Swedish  horsemen  in 
fall  shock,  and  overthrew  them  so  completely,  that  these,  forced 
back  upon  their  infantry,  threw  them  into  complete  disorder. 
With  this  repulse  disappeared  the  last  hope  of  saving  the  day. 
Horn,  uncovered  on  all  sides,  and  surrounded  by  an  enemy  ten 
times  superior  to  him  in  numbers,  was  forced,  with  all  his  men, 
to  surrender.  Duke  Bernhard  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate. 
In  the  end,  he  succeeded  in  shaking  himself  clear,  and  even 
managed  to  rally,  as  he  retreated  towards  the  Main,  some  nine 
thousand  men.  But  the  defeat  was  decisive.  The  loss  of  ten 
thousand  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  addition  to  the 
four  thousand  under  Horn  taken  prisoners,  and  all  the  guns, 
camp-equipage,  and  baggage,  testified  to  its  severity. 

Nordlingen  was  to  the  Swedes  what  Breitenfeld  had  been  to 
the  Emperor.  Nordlingen  was  even  a  more  decisive  battle  than 
Leipzig.  It  virtually  changed  a  war  which  had  till  then  been 
really  only  a  civil  war,  a  war  of  religion,  into  a  war  with  a 
foreign  enemy.  Nordlingen  brought  France  into  the  field  to 
check  the  aggrandisement,  and  to  profit  by  the  defeats,  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  Nordlingen  dissolved  the  confederacy  of 
the  reformed  German  princes  against  Ferdinand  U.  As  one 
of  its  consequences,  John  George,  the  irresolute,  short-sighted 
Elector  of  Saxony,  concluded  with  the  Emperor  at  Prague  a 
separate  peace  in  the  the  month  of  May  following.  The  example 
of  John  George  was  followed  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
by  Duke  William  of  Weimar,  the  Princes  of  Anhalt,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick-Liineberg,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  by  Pomerania, 
by  the  cities  of  Augsburg,  Wiirzburg,  and  Goburg,  and  by 
others.  Of  all  the  leading  members  of  the  Protestant  Union, 
Dukes  Bernhard  of  Weimar,  and  William  of  Gassel,  were  almost 
alone  in  supporting  the  cause  to  maintain  which  Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  invaded  Germany.  To  Duke  Bernhard,  person- 
ally, the  overthrow  at  Nordlingen  was  fatal.  The  Franconian 
Duchy,  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  so  much  craft,  disappeared  for 
ever  from  his  grasp.  For  the  moment,  the  Swedish  army,  whose 
exploits  had  made  the  courtiers  of  Vienna  tremble,  and  had 
forced  the  proud  and  obstinate  Ferdinand  to  humiliate  himself 
before  Wallenstein,  seemed  annihilated.  Well  might  the  heart 
of  the  Emperor  swell  almost  to  bursting  with  gratitude  when — 
not  dreaming  happily  as  yet  of  the  action  about  to  be  taken  by 
France — ^he  joined  in  the  Te  Deum  for  Nordlingen  ! 


$Mm  0r  f  aiDgers  F 

By  Ignotub. 


Thk  British  officer  has  much  to  endorem  tfaeae  days  of  progress. 
The  sabjects  and  scienoee  which  he  has  to  learn  are  numerous  and 
fearfol.  A  paternal,  not  to  eay  graDdmotherly,  system  of  govetn* 
meat  has  imposed  severe  reBtrictioiiB  on  his  bodily  food,  andlits 
even  limited  the  exact  amount  to  be  spent  on  it  to  so  many  shillingi 
per  diem.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  amooot  oT 
mental  food  wbioh  he  may  consume,  or,  to  speak  more  ooneoAjf 
which  may  be  crammed  into  him.  No  austere  functionary  has  jak 
attempted  to  limit  the  number  of  shillings  which  the  officer  ntsj,  tt-- 
rather  must,  spend  on  the  decoration  or  lining  of  the  interior  of  Uf 
head.  What  between  the  Queen's  Regulations — ^whlch,  by  the  w^ 
is  yearly  swelling  at  an  alarming  rate;  the  drill  book;  the  Bo^ 
Warrant  on  Pay  and  Promotion,  which  latter  is  now  rcmorseleasly  I 
enforced  on  every  unhappy  officer  who  cannot  pass  his  book-wailr 
examination,  no  matter  how  good  a  regimental  officer  he  may  be: 
the  dress  regulations;  the  tactics,  the  tortification,  the  topography; 
the  regulations  for  encfimpraents,  and  a  host  of  other  books  which 
have  to  be  mastered,  the  officer  of  the  period  has  not  done  so  badJyi 
There  yet  remains  one  subject  which  has  heretofore  received  a 
fair  share  of  atteotion  from  ofGccrs,  aud  that  is  military  law.  But' 
the  authorities  appear  to  think  tliat  brushing  up  is  required  in  thi*: 
direction  also,  and  accordingly  we  have  a  new  Manual  of  Military 
Law.  Before  we  attempt  a  description  of  the  inside  of  this  appalliif 
volume,  let  ns  brie&y  glance  at  its  exterior.  It  is  of  the  size  knowii 
as  royal  octavo,  that  is,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  tbe  aams 
as  the  orderly  room  or  full  size  edition  of  the  Queen's  Begulationa^ 
It  is  three  inches  thick,  weighs  over  threu  pounds,  and  has  a  cabio' 
measurement  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  inciics.  These  qoalitieri 
are  alone  sufficient  to  make  it  a  handy  aud  portable  book  to  carry 
Uiu  field.  Before  commencing  to  describe  the  interior  in  dct 
will  summarize  it  by  announcing  that  it  commences  with 
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which  is  followed  hy  fourteen  chapters,  devoted  to  the  origin,  history, 
power,  jurisdiction,  &c.  of  military  law. 

Then  follows  the  Army  Act,  with  explanatory  notes  attached ; 
next  comes  the  Rules  of  Procedure,  also  with  notes,  followed  by 
three  long  appendices.  Next  we  have  the  Rules  for  Summary 
Punishment;  forms  of  court-martial  warrants;  form  of  applica- 
tion for  a  court-martial ;  a  memorandum  for  the  guidance  of 
courts-martial,  and  an  Order  in  Council  for  discipline  on  board' 
ship.  This  concludes  the  first  part.  The  second  part  consists  of 
numerous  Acts  of  Parliament ;  namely,  an  extract  from  the  Petition* 
of  Right ;  Railway  Acts  ;  Regimental  Debts  Act ;  Regulation  of  the 
Forces  Act ;  Army  Discipline  (commencement)  Act ;  Army  Annual 
Act,  1881 ;  ditto,  1882 ;  Reserve  Forces  Act,  1882 ;  Militia  Act, 
1882 ;  Forms  of  Commission  for  Officers ;  Array  Circular,  1878, 
dause  65  ;  forms  relating  to  customs  of  war;  Geneva  Convention  ; 
and  finally  an  index  which  is  worthy  of  the  book,  inasmuch  as  it 
alone  occupies  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages.  The  total  number 
of  pages  in  the  book  is  eight  hundred  and  forty-five.  At  the  top  of 
the  title  page  we  find  the  notice,  "  Proof  copy,  circulated  provision- 
ally, pending  final  revision."  The  work  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
at  present  in  an  incomplete  state,  and  we  will  therefore  indulge  in 
the  hope  that  when  it  is  finally  issued  the  odd  hundred  and  seventy 
pages  may  be  made  up,  thus  giving  a  grand,  not  to  say  magnificent,, 
total  of  a  thousand  pages.  Sincerely  do  we  congratulate  the  British 
officer  of  the  future  on  this  useful,  compendious,  and  portable 
addition  to  his  travelling  library.  It  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the 
one  thing  wanted  to  complete  his  happiness,  his  efficiency,  and  his 
pride  in  his  profession.  Any  officer,  of  course,  can  command  a 
company,  or,  for  that  matter,  a  regiment ;  but  the  officer  of  the 
future  will  be  he  who  can  make  himself  master  of  this  book. 

Let  us  now  go  into  the  work  a  little  in  detail.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  is  the  abolition,  or  rather  the  refusal  to  recognise 
what  has  hitherto  been  known  as  martial  law.  The  reasons  for  this 
step  are  thus  given  in  Chapter  J. : — 

It  rexnaixiB  to  remark  that  no  mention  has  been  made  of  martial  law.  The  reason 
Is  that  martial  law,  as  distincrnished  from  military  law  and  the  cnstoms  of  war,  is 
imknown  to  English  jorispradence.  The  intermediate  state  between  war  and  peace, 
eaUed  by  continental  writers  a  state  of  siege,  does  not  exist  in  English  law,  which 
serer  presmpposes  the  possibility  of  civil  war,  and  is  silent  as  to  snch  a  condition  of 
thmga.  Within  the  United  Kingdom  peace  always  exists  in  contemplation  of 
English  law,  and  the  distnrbers  of  that  peace  are  considered  goilty,  according  to 
the  grsTity  of  their  ofFences,  of  misdemeanonrs,  felonies,  or  treason,  and  pnnishable 
with  fine,  impzisonment,  penal  serritude,  or  death.  Tme  it  is  that  what  is  caUed 
Biartial  law  is  sometimes  proclaimed  against  distnrbers  of  the  pnblio  peace  in 
Eoglandybiil  mush  a  proelunation  in  no  degree  suspends  the  ordinary  law,  or  snb- 
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Btitntei  txty  otbar  kind  of  law  in  Ita  rtead,  and  unoiuits  to  no  more  than  an  antho 
ritatiTu  uDnoaDcement  of  thg  eiistenco  of  a  Mate  of  things  in  which  fores  will  b« 
nsed  a^ainHl  wrong  doers  (or  tho  porpOBs  of  protecting  [ha  public  poace. 

Tboori^nof  thomiaD>eof  the  exprpseion  "  martial  law,"  as  implying- a  state  of 
thingH  in  which  Engliahmon,  in  tima  of  peaco,  ara  aabject  to  some  olhoT  law  than 
tho  ordinar;  law,  will  probalilf  bo  fuand  in  tha  illegal  attsmpts  mads  in  the  arbitral; 
limes  of  our  history  to  apply  military  law  to  the  ciril  populatioa;  for  in  thuaa  dftyt 
a  proclnmation  of  martial  law  wonid  have  tho  aignificant  oSect  that  militarj,  or,  at 
it  WAS  than  called,  martial  law,  wonld  b«  ealistitDted  for  the  ordinary  law  aa  reapeeti 
the  diatnrbora  of  tho  public  ponco  ;  in  other  words,  that  tho  rioters,  when  captnTOd, 
would  bo  triod  and  puniahed  by  niilitary  tribnnala.  Sach  a  state  of  things  has  nsTar 
exiatod  by  low  in  England,  although  a  restricted  power  of  trying  by  milituj 
tribunals  offondcrs  against  tfao  pablio  peaco  in  IreUnd  has  on  aovoml  occasiona  beea 
conferrod  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

This  Appenrs  tu  us,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  atnonntto  tfa» 
abolitioD  of  martial  law ;  but  ia  it  abolished  ?  The  paragraph  fronk 
which  we  have  quoted  merely  says,  "  No  mention  hoa  been  made  of 
martial  law."  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  said  openly 
at  once  that  it  is  abolished.  But  wo  have  yet  another  objeetion  to 
urge  against  this  summary  proceeding.  The  question  is — How  was 
martial  law  first  established  ?  The  answer  is — by  Act  of  Porlit- 
ment.     Let  us  hear  Simmons  on  this  point : — 

Not  only  does  the  Mutiny  Act  (passed  by  Parliamoot)  regulato  "mattiallMr* 
ss  it  lucd  in  the  standing  army,  bat  the  proatnblo  indirectly  recogaisoB  the  legality 
of  rcflorting  to  tfaia  expedient  in  time  of  war  and  rebellion  or  armed  rising,  which 
is  lo^Ting  war  against  the  Crown.  No  legal  dagmn  con  be  cicaror,  and,  beii^  eaA 
year  recognised  b;  Parliament,  it  ia  entitled  to  all  tho  deference  which  may  b«  da> 
to  an  act  of  the  legislature  ao  repeatedly  revised  and  considered. 

We  would  submit,  then,  that  that  which  exists,  and  has  so  long 
existed  by  the  acts  of  successive  Parliaments,  should  not  be 
abolished  in  this  summary  manner  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  em 
though  it  is  done,  as  in  this  case,  by  authority  of  the  Seoretary  of 
8tate  for  War. 

Another  important  point  which  seems  to  as  to  require  flzpluu- 
tion  is,  that  while  martial  law  has  doubtless  been  neldom  or  lUfor 
required  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  has,  on  more  tbaa  one  ooouum, 
been  conspicuously  useful  in  the  ooloniea.  Bat,  be  it  obeemd,  all 
mention  of  the  colonies  is  carefully  avoided  in  the  paiagrapb  M 
have  qaoted.  "  Within  the  United  Kingdom  peaoe  alwkja  sxuH 
in  oontemplation  of  English  law."  Granted;  bat  everyone  knonl 
that  peaoe  does  not  always  eziBt  in  onr  oolonies  and  possessionB;' 
and  how  ie  the  Grovemor  of  eome  remote  dependency  tu  a 
of  thoae  emergenoies  that  have  ariaen  aa^  donbtlesB,  will  i 
again?  These  an  all  pointa  vhioh  i^ear  to  ns  to  raqnf 
explanation. 

But  ire  moM  pan  on  to  ootuider  otliar  pacta  of  t 
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biTetilreftdT  reniRrked  od  its  enormous  size,  and  this  is  in  ^rent 
neunie  due  to  the  immenBO  ftmount  of  legal  detail  with  which  it 
bubeen  "padded.''  A  considerable  portion  of  this  appears  to  us 
10  be  utterly  useless,  and  especially  so  for  soldiers.  For  instance, 
in  Chapter  Vn.,  OD  offences  pnnisbable  by  ordiiiarv  Ian,  we  are 
treated  to  a  loog  dissertatiou  on  assault,  ending  up  with  this 
remarlcable  statement :  "  Tiie  law  permits  the  use  of  force  against 
ibeniemies  of  the  realm  in  the  actual  heat  and  exercise  of  war." 
Ibis  is  truly  valuable  infortDHtion.  fn  the  same  chapter  we  have 
in  equally  minate  and  copious  description  of  theft  in  all  its 
bncches.  The  distinctions  between  what  constitutes  thett  aud 
whit  does  not  constitute  theft  are  drawn  so  finely,  not  to  say 
niniitely,  that  the  untutored  military  mind  finds  some  difficulty  in 
bUDwing  them ;  for  instance :  "  Thus,  if  a  man  steal  a  woman's 
nuA,  «nd  a  boy  picks  the  man's  pocket  of  the  watch,  this 
it  theft  in  the  boy  &om  the  man,  as  the  man  had  a 
fpeeiil  proportj  in  it  as  against  bim."  Or  again,  in  the  same 
dupler ;  "  If  a  person  sees  a  woman  drop  a  sovereign  by  mistake 
tatba  road,  and  picks  it  up,  intending  to  keep  it,  this  is  theft;  but 
ifhe  knows  tba  iroman,  and  picks  it  up  intending  to  return  it  to 
Ur  *hen  fae  next  meets  her,  but  afterwards  determines  to  keep  it, 
tini  ii  not  thefL"  Not  being  lawyers  ourselves,  we  cannot  help 
■ding.  What  od  earth  is  the  difference  ?  In  both  cases  the  man 
iibtoni  di^onest  possession  of  the  woman's  money,  and  why  one 
dtOflld  be  oonndered  as  theft,  while  the  other  is  nut,  is  more  than 
*•  •■&  Bodentond.  On  this  principle,  it  might  be  argued  as 
HOan: — ^A  soldier  on  sentry  sits  down,  leans  his  rifie  against  his 
ifa,  od  shortly  afterwards  is  found  fast  asleep.  This  is  sleeping 
■  Ids  post.  Bat  if  the  said  soldier  rested  his  rifle  against  the 
■Uty-box,  Ht  down  with  the  full  intention  of  keeping  awake,  and 
AihIIj  wis  finmd  fiut  asleep,  this  would  evidently  not  be  sleeping 
(■bpoit^  b^oaose  he  intended  to  keep  awake.  Such,  at  least,  is 
"flB  btnpraUtion  of  the  new  law  as  laid  down.  We  cannot  con- 
4^T«  uy  information  more  important,  or  of  more  real  value  to  on 
offlcer  who  takes  a  zealous  interest  in  his  profession,  than  the 
Ajlloniiig : — "  By  '  a  clerk  or  servant '  is  meant  a  person  who  is 
boand  lo  obey  the  orders  and  sabmit  to  die  control  of  bis  master 
ID  the  performance  of  his  duties.  ...  On  the  other  band,  a  person 
*iii  not  become  a  clerk  or  servant  merely  beoaase  fae  undertakes  to 
^9  bnianess  for  another,  as  his  agent,  altiiough  he  boa  a  salary  for 
"^^  BO,  and  this  even  though  he  does  no  other  business,  and  has 
to  *cai>ant  for  all  money  he  reodres,  if  be  is  not  booud  to  obey 
^  atjera  of  his  principal,"  &o,  &a. 
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Every  oflScer  who  wishes  to  become  really  efficient  and  fit  for 
advancement  will  hear  with  pleasure  that  "  considerable  latitude  is 
allowed  in  buying  and  selling,  and  mere  language  of  pufiery  or 
depreciation  is  not  considered  to  amount  to  a  false  pretence, 
unless  "  &c.  &c.  The  following  appears  to  have  been  inserted  for 
the  information  of  officers  who  occasionally  require  the  service  of 
a  charger  for  a  day  at  a  time  : — *'  The  obtaining  must  involve  an 
intention  to  deprive  the  owner  permanently  and  entirely  of  the 
thing  obtained ;  for  instance,  if  a  person  by  a  false  pretence  induces 
a  livery-stable  keeper  to  let  him  have  a  horse  for  the  day,  for  which 
he  would  naturally  have  been  charged  a  certain  sum  for  hire,  and 
afterwards  returns  the  horse,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  obtaining  to 
constitute  the  offence^  though  the  offender  intended  to  get  the  use 
of  the  horse  for  nothing." 

The  following  information  is  truly  valuable  to  officers,  and 
should  be  known  to  all : — "  The  taking  and  carrying  away  of  a 
thing  consists  in  the  moving  it  wholly  or  partially  from  the  place 
it  originally  occupied,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  person  moving  it 
has,  for  the  moment,  complete  control  over  it.  Thus,  if  a  person* 
draws  a  sword  half  out  of  its  scabbard,  or  moves  a  parcel  from  one 
end  of  a  waggon  to  another,  or  snatches  an  ear-ring  out  of  a  lady's 
ear,  which  is  once  detached,  though  it  afterwards  falls  into  and 
remains  in  her  hair  "  (fancy  a  lady's  ear  being  detached  and  falling 
into  her  hair  !),  "  or  if  a  postman  takes  a  letter  out  of  his  pouch  and 
puts  it  in  his  pocket,  contrary  to  his  duty  ;  this  is  in  each  case  a 
taking  and  carrying  away.  But  if  a  person  attempts  to  carry  away 
an  article  fastened  by  a  strings  and  is  stopped  when  he  gets  to  the 
end  of  tjhe  string,  this  is  not  a  taking  and  carrying  away,  because 
he  never  has  complete  control  over  the  article." 

No  officer,  of  course,  could  possibly  hope  to  bring  any  operation 
in  the  field  to  a  successful  termination,  unless  he  is  aware  that — 
"  If  a  cheesemonger  were  to  put  a  taster  of  good  quality  into  an 
inferior  cheese,  and  to  induce  a  customer  to  buy  the  cheese  by 
letting  him  taste  this  taster,  the  cheesemonger  would  be  held  to 
obtain  the  price  of  the  cheese  by  false  pretences."  It  is  truly  won- 
derful to  think  that  the  British  Army  has  actually  managed  to  exist 
up  to  the  year  1888  in  ignorance  of  this  important  fact,  and  how 
thankful  we  ought  to  feel  that  the  said  army  has  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  such  ignorance  !  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  victories  of  our  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  the  Sutlej,  the  Punjab^, 
and  divers  other  countries,  are  almost  inexplicable  when  we  remem- 
ber that  neither  officers  nor  men  were  aware  of  the  vital  fact  that— 
"  A  bailment,  however,  will  not  take  place  unless  the  bailor  intends- 
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ihit  the  bailee  shall  re-deliver  the  thing  actually  bailed.  It  is  not 
Bufficieot  that  the  bailee  is  merely  to  deliver  an  eqaivalent."  The 
respoDsibility  devolving  on  those  who  allotted  our  army  to  remain 
uninstructed  od  this  useful  and  interesting  point  is  heavy  indeed. 

Let  lis  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  ofienoe  of  drunken- 
ness. Here  we  find  some  very  important  differences,  we  may  say 
relaiauons,  of  the  old-fashioned  rule  that  a  man  is  either  drunk  or 
sober.  We  are  certainly  told  that,  when  duty  is  in  the  case,  "  there 
cannot  be  any  distinction,  such  as  drunk  or  very  drunk."  Bat  we 
BxeRlM  informed  that  "  although  a  soldier  found  to  he  drunk  when 
Tc<]uired  for  any  duty  for  which  he  had  been  previously  warned, 
can  only  be  chained  with  simple  drunkenness,  and  not  with  drnnken- 
ntmva  daty,  y«t,  as  the  Act  declares  the  offence  to  be  aggravated 
dnnkennees,  punishment  may  be  awarded  as  if  it  were  drunkenness 
on  dnty." 

We  shall  certainly  not  quarrel  with  the  law  as  here  laid  down  ; 
folQo  doubt  the  soldier  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  drnnk  on 
^tj.  fiat  it  is  certainly  peculiar  that  a  book  which  is  devoted  to 
Upig  down  and  settling  the  minutest  intricacies  of  law,  should 
Ant  declare  that  a  man  cannot  be  chafed  with  a  given  offence,  and 
tbea  that  he  nan  he  punished  for  it.  We  now  come  to  a  case  of 
nltutioD  of  the  old-fashioned  law  which  admitted  of  no  such  thing 
■*  degrees  of  drunkenness.  According  to  the  new  book,  we  are 
told  that — "  In  the  offence  of  simple  drunkenness  there  are  prac- 
tKilly  various  grades,  and  evidence  should  be  given  as  to  whether 
At  nan  was  dnink,  or  very  drunk,  and  asto  whether  he  was  riotous 
K  not,  so  that  punishment  may  be  apportionate."  It  appears  to  us 
I  ^t!iiai8,to  say  the  least,  unnecessary.  Commanding  officers 
^*n,  from  time  immemorial,  had  regard  to  the  characters  of  their 
■■Oind  have  always  oaed  their  own  discretion  in  awarding  punish- 
It  (or  this  offence.  We  cannot,  therefore,  see  the  necessity  of 
The  men  will  soon  begin  to  find  it  out,  and 
vibe  lawyer"  in  the  orderly-room,  as  regards  the  precise 
f  dmnkenness  of  which  they  have  been  guilty.  Before 
It  wUI  become  neoesaary  to  revise  the  ayetem  upon  which  the 
A  Hide  of  fines  is  baaed,  and   to  introdace  a   fresh  one ;  for 

Slightly  screwed,  28.  6d. 

^ot  V}  dmnk  as  he  appeared,  6s. 

Bwidudly  drunk.  Ta.  6d. 

*  '■  pipe  at  the  pomp,  lOs. 

i  diat  such  thingi  as  degrees  of  drnnkannsss 
t  offioan  Till  find  thaiz  work  in  the 
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orderly-room  quadrupled.  The  discipline  of  our  army  is  not  so 
very  strict  at  present  that  we  can  afford  to  make  such  a  concession 
as  this. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  enormous  size  of  this  book,  with 
its  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  pages,  and  we  should  like  to 
enquire — Are  oflBcers  to  carry  its  contents  on  service  in  their 
heads  ?  We  are  sorry  for  their  heads.  Are  they  to  carry  the  book 
itself  ?  We  are  sorry  for  their  pack  animals.  We  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article  the  title,  "  Soldiers  or  Lawyers  ?  "  for  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  by  the  time  any  officer  has 
mastered  the  contents  of  this  ponderous  tome,  and  accepted  them 
in  the  spirit  intended,  he  will  be  more  of  the  latter  than  the 
former.  We  heard  a  good  deal  the  other  day  about  nine  hours 
work  per  diem  being  rigidly  exacted  from  the  army;  but  if  any 
more  books  like  this  are  to  appear,  nineteen  hours  a  day  will  not 
be  sufficient. 

We  wish  that  some  practical  man,  who  really  understands  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  service,  would  come  forward  and 
institute  one  reform  which  is  much  needed,  and  which  would  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  every  officer  in  the  army.  If  no  one  else 
will  propose  it,  we  will  do  so  now.  In  every  garrison  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom  hardly  a  day  passes  without  seeing  some  half 
dozen  officers  of  various  corps  dragged  away  from  their  legitimate 
employments  and  occupations  to  the  court-martial  room,  there  to 
sit  for  weary  hours  trying  cases  of  desertion  and  fraudulent  enlist- 
ment. This  crime  has  attained  to  a  pitch  that  renders  it  a  perfect 
bugbear  to  the  service.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  prisoner's 
guilt  is  apparent  and  a  foregone  conclusion,  nor  does  he  deny  it. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  regulation  forms  must  be  gone  through :  the 
regulation  number  of  officers  must  sit  for  the  regulation  number  of 
hours,  while  their  troop,  battery,  or  company  work  is  either 
neglected  or  accumulating,  to  be  performed  at  some  other  and 
probably  inconvenient  hour.  Now,  we  wish  to  ask  whether  two  or 
three  officers,  either  retired  or  possibly  still  serving,  could  not  be 
appointed  in  every  garrison  town,  under  the  title  of  ''military 
magistrates,"  to  deal  expressly  with  such  cases.  There  is  no 
absolute  necessity  for  trying  the  crime  of  desertion  by  a  purely 
military  tribunal;  desertion  is  as  much  a  civil  as  a  military 
offence.  It  is  simply  a  violation  by  the  soldier  of  an  engagement 
entered  into  of  his  own  free  will  between  himself  and  the  State. 
It  might,  then,  be  appropriately  dealt  with  by  magistrates  holding  a 
commission  of  the  peace ;  while  officers  holding  such  commission 
would  be  preferable  as  being  more  aocostomed  to  deal  with  soldiers. 
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tnd  more  fally  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  offence,  than  pure 
cmiinna  could  be  expected  to  be.  The  sentences  passed  on  those 
eomicted  could  be  promulgated,  as  at  present,  nt  the  head  of  the 
corps,  and  need  thus  lose  none  of  their  deterrent  effect.  Tliis 
proposal  amy  be  questioned  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to 
lerer  the  connection  between  officers  and  their  men ;  that  a  soldier 
Bhonld  only  be  punished  by  ofGoers  actually  on  full  pay,  &c.  We 
cui  only  say,  in  reply,  that  the  class  of  men  who  are  guilty  of  desertion 
ttennworlhy  of  cooBideration  in  this  respect,  and  that  it  matters 
little  to  them  or  to  anybody  else  by  whom  ihay  arc  dealt  with  ;  and, 
*9  for  the  connection  between  officers  and  men,  why,  there  is  not, 
Viitt  the  present  system,  much  to  boast  of.  We  cannot  help 
dmiDg  comparisons  between  the  regiment  of  the  past  and  the 
n^neat  of  the  present :  not  much,  we  fear,  to  the  advantage  of 
Ik  litter.  When  we  look  at  the  attenuated  ranks,  the  almost 
tfliallr  Attenuated  men,  the  fearfully  relaxed  discipline,  the  in- 
Mut  desertion,  the  equally  incessant  transfers  and  volunteering 
A^rsgiment  to  regiment,  the  perpetual  drains  made  npun  what 
nmiiot  of  the  corps  for  Hythe,  signalling,  cookery,  held  works, 
ftnitoti  oluseH,  reterinary  classes,  musketr}',  and  a  host  of  other 
tttrtneoaB  demands ;  when  we  see  all  this,  we  feel  inclined  to  ask — 
Vbithanwfl  to  show  for  it?  We  have  completely  obliterated 
*id  deiUoyed  oar  old  regimental  system,  once  the  admiration  of 
tu  CoDtineDt,  and  have  substituted  for  it  another,  the  principal 
Mtan  of  which  sppeais  to  be  that  neither  officers  nor  men  are  ever 
™li(hnT  regiment  except  upon  casual  and  exceptional  occasions. 
^BktTe  oast  off  the  old  regiment  with  all  its  ideas,  associations, 
"i  mditioDS,  and  have  sobstituted  science  in  its  place.  The 
lifid  Dwroh  of  modem  war  demanded  instruction  and  science,  and 
^  VooH  oertwnly  never  do  to  be  behind  the  times.  But  the 
IMHion  n — Ib  not  the  reaction  too  strong  ?  ore  we  not  going  too 
*7  Haidly  a  Gaxette  appears  in  which  we  do  not  see  the  name 
■fiDBt  officer  whose  promotion  has  been  cancelled,  or  who  has 
^tefiieed  promotion  and  pueed  over  beoaase  he  cannot  satisfy 
^  n<)aired  edncatioQHl  standard.  We  wonder  bow  many  of  these 
*^  YH  good  regimcDtal  offioers,  who  command  the  respect  and 
*"««ii  uf  their  men,  who  devote  themselves  to  their  company  and 
'  ^  regiuient,  speniliog  their  dme,  their  service,  and  their  money 
ui  iL  Such  men  have  their  valne,  and  a  great  Ttlue  too,  to  the 
Krviceud  to  ibe  country,  and  we  maintain  that  they  ahould  not 
M  away  wholesale  in  this  manner.  They  ore,  after  all,  the 
a  lend  &oldieis  into  action,  and  to  enaourage  them  by  ibeir 
df^amjile  under  flra.  SoienM  is  neoesaary.  no  donb^ 
^H  &  * 
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in  modem  war,  but  science  may  be  carried  too  far.  We  venture  to- 
say  that  if  half  only  of  the  o£Scers  in  any  given  regiment  were  made 
proficient  in  the  subjects  now  taught  in  our  garrison  classes,  the 
proportion  would  be  sufficient,  provided  the  remainder  were  really 
good  regimental  officers. 

What  was  the  advice  tendered  to  us  years  ago  by  the  foreign 
general  ?  **  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  touch  your  regimental 
system,  for  it  is  perfect."  And  how  have  we  benefited  by  this 
advice  ?  By  sacrificing  the  regiment  to  every  innovation,  every 
change,  every  fancy,  and  every  whim  or  caprice  of  anyone  who 
happens  to  exert  a  momentary  influence  at  the  Horse  Guards. 
And  what  have  we  gained  by  all  this  changing  and  tinkering? 
Has  it  succeeded  in  making  the  British  Army  a  better  fighting 
machine?  Let  the  reader  peruse  Napier's  Peninsula  War,  and 
follow  it  up  by  Malleson^s  Decisive  Battles  of  India.  If  be  can 
then  satisfy  himself  that  the  soldier  of  to-day  could  do  the  deeds 
therein  recounted,  and  fight  as  his  forefathers  fought,  he  must  be 
of  a  somewhat  sanguine  temperament.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  appearance  of  a  few  more  such  books  as  we  have  been 
describing  will  fill  the  Army  with  profound  disgust,  and  cause  both 
officers  and  men  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  really  are 
'•  Soldiers  or  Lawyers.' 


(it^at  I  sab}  in  t^e  jfreiu^  Panaubrts. 

By  Liedtenant  H.  Ghawneb. 


TmHUNo  a  short  account  of  what  I  vas  able  to  see  of  the 
■nvQTreB  of  the  20th  Division  about  Avrancbes  majr  be  of  iotereat, 
Inntan  to  send  you  the  following  notice  of  tbem. 

Hu  mutCBUvreB,  as  everyone  knows,  were  for  the  purpose  of 
ta^  the  existing  syatem  and  arrangements  for  mobilising  a 
itinaon,  to  aseertain  how  quickly  this  could  be  done,  and  to 
BBOOTTS  it  and  march  it  about  under  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
*>iB  oosditiona  as  would  obtain  in  time  of  war. 

fnm  the  8rd  to  the  19th  September  m63,  was  devoted  to  this 
Pitpon  and  the  above  period  was  divided  into  three  portions :  viz. 
fat,  from  the  8rd  to  the  7th  September,  when  the  troops  were 
Wtaatnted  on  oertain  points  from  the  different  garrisons  in  the 
JI'V.of  Ftaoce;  seoondly,  from  the  6th  to  the  14th  inst.,  during 
vUdi  time  the  aotaal  manoeuTring  took  place ;  and  lastly,  from 
^  Uth  to  the  19th,  when  the  troops  returned  to  their  reepective 


The  general  idea  of  the  operations  was  as  follows :— The  two 

^'S'dea  fonniog  the  20th  Division   were  at  first  to  operate  in 

*fant  neighhoiirhoDdB,  the  S9th  Brigade  having  its  head-quarten 

totbtnortb  of  Avraoohes,  and  the  40th  Brigadeits  head-quarters  to 

^  Hnth  of  that  town. 

On*tbB  Stli  Septetober  each  regiment  throughout  the  division 

I  **^  to  dnil  independently  and  practise  the  attack  formation,  &]•  On 

I  "i^  9lh  the  two  regiments  in  eaoh  Brigade  were  to  operate  against  one 

I  UDther.  On  the  10th  the  brigades  were  to  concentrate  respeotively 

I  «itlie  neighbourhoods  of  Villediea,  north,  and  Fontorson,  aoath,  oif 

Mvruiches.    On  the  11th  the  northern  force  waa  to  march  into 

[  Airuches,  ready  to  take  up  a  defensive  position  to  cover  that  town 

f  VDo  th«  sonthern  force  whioh  was  to  attaok  and  defeat  it  on  the 

^  Brthbrigadea  were  then  to  unite  and  Sum  the  SOth  Dinuon,  lew 
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two  battalions  of  infantry,  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  half  a  squadron 
of  hussars,  who  were  to  represent  a  skeleton  enemy  for  the  more 
extended  operations  of  the  ensuing  days. 

This  latter  force  was  to  detach  itself  immediately  after  the  attack 
on  Avranches,  and  take  up  a  position  on  a  small  stream  to  the  north 
of  the  town,  the  remainder  of  the  division  being  billeted  in 
Avranches,  and  covering  itself  by  outposts  and  a  cavalry  screen. 

On  the  13th  the  skeleton  force  was  to  bar  the  road  to  Villedieu 
by  occupying  a  position  at  Rouffigny,  some  heights  a  milo  south  oi 
the  town,  and,  after  forcing  the  division  to  deploy,  was  to  retire  to  a 
fresh  and  final  position  north  of  Villedieu,  lo  be  again  beaten  by  the 
enemy  on  the  14th.  On  the  15th  the  demobilisation  was  to  take 
place. 

In  the  following  description  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into 
accurate  details,  as,  from  my  unofficial  position,  these  have  been 
somewhat  difficult  to  collect ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  the 
reader  a  fair  impression  of  what  I  actually  saw  and  learnt  with  mj 
own  eyes  and  ears  respecting  the  deportment  and  characteristics 
of  what  I  believe  to  have  been  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Frenol 
army. 

I  had  come  out  from  England  fully  equipped  and  prepared  tc 
spend  the  greater  part  of  my  fortnight's  leave  in  the  saddle,  and  ac 
was  not  a  little  disappointed,  on  my  arrival  in  AvrancheSy  to  find 
that  no  horse  could  be  procured  for  love  or  money,  either  in  the 
town  or  neighbourhood,  and  all  my  friends  said  it  was  quite  uselesf 
to  attempt  to  see  anything  on  foot. 

However,  I  was  determined  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  i 
good  pair  of  legs  and  a  first-rate  field  glass,  and  accordingly,  acoom* 
panied  by  a  friend,  started  by  an  early  train  on  the  8th  Septembei 
for  Pontorson,  where  the  2nd  Regiment  was  billeted.  Early  as  m 
were,  we  were  not  in  time  to  see  the  regiment  actually  manoBUvring 
as  we  had  wished ;  for  they  had  gone  out  into  the  country  tado  thu 
at  6  A.M.,  so  the  hotel-keeper  informed  us. 

Thinking  a  good  deal  of  information  might  still  be  gleaned  b] 
going  out  to  meet  the  regiment  on  its  way  home,  and  noting  thi 
appearance  of  the  men  after  a  field-day,  their  method  of  Toato 
marching,  carrying  their  kit^  &c.j  we  at  onoe  started  after  then 
and  at  about  three  miles  from  Pontorson  came  up  with  thd 
transport  carts  and  baggage  guards  who  were  halted  on  the  >m4 
awaiting  the  return  of  the  regiment. 

Here  we  also  stopped,  and  passed  the  time  in  taking  a  tvf  .BOtlM 
and  chatting  to  the  men,  who  seemed  very  intelligent  and  H^IP^^J 
impart  anything  they  knew.  *  ',qf * 
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I  ma;  here  remark  th&t  mostof  myiDformationhasbeeD  obtained 
in  this  tray,  and  bo  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  though  I 
believe  it  to  be  substantially  correct. 

The  transport  of  a  regiment  coDsists  of  eight  four-wheeled  carts 
nti  great  deal  lighter  make  than  those  used  in  our  own  service, 
nd  having  light  canvas  covered  frames,  similar  to  oura,  for  keeping 
out  the  rain.  They  are  drawn  by  two  horses  only,  with  breast 
bamess,  and  there  ara  no  steel  links  or  other  fittings  to  waste  the 
nva's  time  in  cleaning. 

The  pioneers'  tools  are  carried  in  a  capital  light  two-wheeled 
coveied  cart  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  are  arranged  vertiualty  on 
ueb  Bide  of  the  cart,  ten  axes  to  a  side  ;  and  above  them  on  each 
uda  ii  placed,  horizontally,  a  powerful  double-handled  bhw,  with  a 
hitlier  sheath  protecting  the  teeth. 

Ob  the  outer  sides  of  the  cart  arc  suspended  horizontally  an 
atca  large  pick  and  shovel. 

There  were  a  variety  of  pioneers'  implements  packed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cart,  which  had  ample  bpace  for  everything  required. 

The  canteen  arrangements  are  capitally  conducted  by  a-  canttiiiere, 
*ko  bu  a  light  two-wheeled  cart  placed  at  lier  disposul,  also  two 
lirp  pack-moles  oarryiog  each  a  pair  of  strong  wooden  boxes. 
fl>Btj  Qf  the  neoessories  and  even  luxuries  of  life  were  to  he  had 
out  tluB  good  woman,  who  supplied  both  officers  and  men  for  hard 
'■k  From'  what  I  oonid  gather,  there  are  no  canteen  accounts 
**|itirilh  the  regiment,  and  no  canteen  commiltee,  an  arrangement 
^h  saves  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  officers,  imd  appears  to 
■BiwsT  admirably. 

He  esM/iniere  is  a  successor  to  the  vivandiire,  and  acts  ns  a  sort 
<lf  pDviaoner,  always  aoeompanying  the  regiment,  in  peace  and 
*v,iitd  of  oonrse,  in  her  own  interest,  supplying  it  as  clietiply  and 
iMtiAtUy  U  possible.  We  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  return  of 
■■>  treopa,  and,  as  soon  as  they  reached  us,  we  sat  down  on  a  bauk 
■"he  roadside  and  watched  the  men  go  past  in  column  of  route. 

lbs  first  tiling  which  forcoa  itself  on  one's  notice  is  the  immenee 
I  qoMitity  of  bit  each  soldier  is  laden  with. 

The  trench  have  always  been  noted  for  this ;  but,  prepared 
I  •boQgh  I  was  for  seeing  cuuEiiderably  more  on  the  back  than  the 
(  Biitisl]  Boldier  would  deign  tii  carry,  I  was  rather  astonished  at 
I  ant  by  the  tiight  of  a  abuko  ju^t  appearing  over  the  top  of  a  most 
I  BtiMelluieonH  collection  of  artioles.  These  I  will  endeavour  to 
|4uithba  aa  clearly  as  posf^ible  withont  a  drawing. 

~  t,  tlien,  ia  the  knapsack,  made  either  of  rabbit  akin  or  biaok 
Tliidis  of  the  usual  abftpe,  with  a   large  flap  opemng 
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from  the  outside,  i.e.  the  side  away  from  the  body.  It  has  one 
peculiarity,  however,  viz.  a  wooden  shelf  extending  along  the  top, 
and  intended  to  carry  ammunition. 

The  regulation  articles  carried  in  the  knapsack  are — one  coloured 
shirt,  made  of  coarse  linen,  one  hair-brush,  one  brass-brush,  a  small 
brush,  like  a  plate-brush,  for  cleaning  the  bright  parts  of  the  rifle, 
boot-brushes,  one  pair  of  boots,  a  house-wife,  and,  lastly,  a  most 
unique  thing  in  cloth -brushes,  viz.  a  short  stick  with  strips  oi 
leather,  like  boot-laces,  attached  to  one  end,  and  the  other  end 
bevelled  off  and  used  to  polish  up  the  black  leather  accoutre- 
ments. The  strips  of  leather  are  used  to  beat  the  dust  out  of  the 
clothes  after  the  day's  march — at  least,  so  I  was  informed — but  this 
singular  cloth-brush  looked  uncomfortably  like  a  diminutive  "  cat- 
o*-nine- tails." 

All  the  above  articles  are  bundled  anyhow  into  the  knapsack, 
which  they  do  not  nearly  fill,  and  thus  there  is  plenty  of  room  foi 
any  creature  comfort  the  soldier  may  choose  to  encumber  faimseli 
with.  As  many  of  the  French  privates  are  well-to-do-men  in  civil 
life,  they  frequently  carry  about  all  sorts  of  luxuries,  and  onoe  1 
actually  discovered  in  a  knapsack  a  bottle  of  fragrant  dentifrice  I 
Fancy  the  British  soldier  ever  over-weighting  himself  to  the  extent 
of  a  tooth-brush,  when  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  any  but  a  veteran 
to  carry  his  rations,  and  have  his  water-bottle  filled  before  a  long 
march  on  a  hot  and  thirsty  day.  Even  then,  it  is  as  likely  as  not 
that  he  takes  the  first  opportunity  to  empty  the  contents  of  faif 
bottle  on  the  ground  and  throw  away  his  biscuit  ration. 

Now,  with  the  French  soldier,  the  great  idea  is  evidently  to  carrj 
as  much  as  he  can  lay  hands  on,  or  is  allowed  to  take,  and  the 
result  is  that  he  is  pretty  well  hidden  by  his  kit. 

To  return  to  the  description  of  this  last.  Well,  rolled  up  and 
laid  round  the  edge  of  the  knapsack  is  a  blanket,  secured  in  iti 
place  by  three  or  four  straps,  and  the  ends  reaching  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  knapsack.  Between  the  top  of  the  latter  and  the 
blanket,  is  an  odd-looking  rectangular  bundle,  about  twelve  inohei 
long,  four  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  in  depth,  which  I  found  to  bl 
two  days'  biscuit  ration  done  up  in  a  dirty  old  coloured  handker* 
chief.     This  is  the  regulation  mode  of  oarrying  it. 

Strapped  against  the  side  of  the   blanket,  and  jnst  aboT»ttl 
bisouitj  is  a  oylindrioal  tin  of  preserved  meatj  being  a  day'i 
for  three  men,  and  henoe  only  carried  by  one  in  erery 
throDghont  the  oompany. 

On  the  top  of  the  blanket^  and  close  to  the  man's  head»  ii 
oolar  meaa-tin.    I  may  here  remark  that  the  oompany  i|.' 
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into  messes  of  fourteen  men  and  a  non-commissioned  officer,  so 
ttat  fire  of    the   meat-tins   above    mentioned    exactly   go    to   a 

A  pioportion  of  intrencliing  tools,  ahoot  one  set  to  every 
aiteeo  men,  is  also  carried,  and  these  are  stowed  away  almost 
unhere,  at  the  discretion  of  the  soldier,  but  are  never  hung  on 
the  vuBt-belt,  as  are  ours.  The  usual  idea  was  to  strap  the 
iptde  OD  to  the  back  of  the  knapsack,  and  between  the  latter  and 
bluket  to  insert  the  handle  of  the  small  pink  and  axe  combined. 
Ibine  intrenching  tools  are  very  handy  and  serviceable,  and  used 
for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  besides  digging  shelter- trenches  and 
hukiDg  down  brushwood.  I  was  very  much  struck  by  the 
npdilywith  which  the  spades  were  whipped  out  on  more  than 
cu  occasion,  to  cut  a  passage  for  artillery  or  mounted  officers 
tluiHigh  (he  numerous  banks  end  hedges  which  frequently  iuter- 
Wted  the  manoeuvring  ground. 

The  cooking-pots  and  other  utensils,  such  as  basins,  coffee- 
(indtn,  collapsable  canvas  buckets,  iJcc,  are  all  distributed 
BDOogatthe  company,  nearly  every  individual  currying  something 
UuRit,  and  the  favourite  place  for  all  the  articles  being  some- 
vkmon  the  book.  The  only  thing  put  on  the  beltis  the  bayonet 
od  mmniiition  pouches. 

Ihs  former  is  not  the  nearly  universal  sword-bayonet,  nor  ie  it 
VHtly  rimilsr  to  uor  own  oruel-luoking  weapon  ;  for  although,  like 
(U^ltqtering,  three-sided,  and  grooved,  it  is  furnished  with  a 
Wdle,  and  thus  oan  he  used  as  a  short  rapier  when  not  attached 
ktktiifle. 

Oh  of  the  ammunition  pouches  is  worn  behind,  and  is  very 

^^wiou;  the  other  is  worn  on  the  right  side,  and  carries  the  loose 

ixnids,  tho  larffe  pouches  holding  these  while  still  in  packets;  but 

leiiher  of  these  poiiclies  is  i'or  active  service,  both  being  then 

I    i^Ucvd  by  two  largi^  cnes  carried  on  each  side. 

Thf  water-bottle,  slung  over  the  left  shoulder,  is  of  tin  covered 
'■^  cloth,  and  holding  about  a  pint  and  a  half.  It  baa  two 
ciflcea,  one  large  and  fitted  with  a  cork,  tha  other  quit«  small  for 

iitaelied  lo  the  strap  of  the  watei^bottle,  is  a  tin  drinking-cnp,  a 
■■Mut  supurfluous  article  of  kit,  but  very  much  ased,  and  I  fancy  the 
'Et^Qcti  soldier  would  not  part  with  it  willingly. 

itefurc  leaving  the  subject,  I  may  here  remark  that  the  Fienoh 
Qetbod  of  sucking  things  all  over  the  vaiiae,  though  ugly,  ia  far 
Pnlinblo  to  allowing  them  Lo  drag  domi  the  belt ;  and  this  is 
^nially  tha  case  with  reference  to  the  intrenohing  toola,  whioli, 
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if  carried  on  the  left  side  or  behind^  interfere  with  the  bayonet,  and 
if  on  the  right  side,  are  liable  to  injure  the  butt  of  the  rifle  by 
constantly  knocking  against  it  when  at  the  trail. 

The  dress  of  the  French  soldier,  as  most  people  know,  is  of  a 
very  different  cut  to  what  we  are  used  to  see,  being  loose  and 
baggy,  both  in  the  infantry  and  mounted  branches. 

The  trousers  are  of  inferior  red  cloth,  and  have  ample  pockets, 
which  are  freely  used  to  thrust  the  bands  in  ;  a  most  unsmart- 
looking  habit.  The  upper  garment  is  a  tolerably  close-fitting  shell 
jacket  of  common  blue  clOth.  The  great-coat,  also  of  blue 
oloth,  is  constantly  worn,  and,  when  marching,  the  ends  are  but- 
toned back  so  as  to  allow  a  free  movement  to  the  legs.  This  coal 
is  of  thinner  texture  than  ours ;  but  as  it  is  worn  summer  and 
winter,  strolling  about  the  town,  and  on  hot  field-days,  it  is  qniu 
thick  enough.  The  head-dress  is  the  time-honoured  shako,  and  if 
apparently  the  only  cap  worn;  but  then  this  is  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  attire,  which  has  to  do  duty  for  all  sorts  of  paradea 
The  boots  are  similar  to  our  *'  ammunition  *'  boots ;  but  the  men  an 
allowed  to  deviate  considerably  from  the  regulation  pattern,  and  to 
wear  heels  a  great  deal  too  high  for  comfortable  marching.  The 
leather  gaiters  come  well  up  the  calf  of  the  leg,  contract  at  the 
ancle,  and  then  spread  out  over  the  boot,  round  which  and  the  leg 
they  are  secured  with  laces,  and  they  are  worn  either  inside  or  out- 
side the  trousers.  Many  of  the  men  who  went  in  for  being  smart 
wore  spats  over  the  boot,  like  our  Highland  regiments  ;  but  this  ii 
not  part  of  the  regulation  dress,  and  I  fancy  only  the  well*to-dc 
soldiers  can  afford  such  a  luxury,  especially  when  one  rememben 
that  their  pay  only  secures  them  about  one  sous  a  day  pocket- 
money. 

The  rifle,  an  improved  Ghassepot,  is  usually  slung  over  the  righi 
shoulder,  thus  leaving  both  hands  free.  The  sling  is  quite  abort 
and,  like  the  rest  of  the  accoutrements,  of  black  leather.  Th< 
rifle  is  sighted  up  to  1,800  metres  (about  2,000  yards),  anc 
appeared  to  weigh  rather  less  than  the  Martini- Henri.  The  2nc 
Regiment  is  one  of  the  smartest  in  the  army ;  but,  however  weL 
they  may  march  and  fight,  neither  their  appearance  nor  oarriagi 
can  compare  with  the  worst-drilled  militia  regiment  at  home.  TIh 
absence  of  shining  white  pipe-clay,  well  polished-up  valiees,  doM- 
fitting  garments,  and  every  attempt  at  military  swagger,  strikes  mi 
very  forcibly ;  but  then  it  is  a  question  whether  we  do  not  ngwi 
too  much  time,  and  harass  the  men  unnecessarily,  to  attain  4M 
BmartnesB  which  does  so  much  tu  attract  the  recroit  ,« 

The  mounted  branches  do  not  please  one  a  bit  betlor  tiuvi^pi 
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infsntry,  for  here  the  same  "  bnggioesa  "  prevails,  the  men  riding 
ia  Tery  loose -strapped  overalls,  which  nearly  smother  the  small 
boi-spiir  vom. 

Id  Tain  also  one  looked  in  the  artillerj  for  the  bright  harnesa 
links  and  fnultlessty-blackened  guns ;  and  I  have  aeeu  battcriea 
tim  out  in  the  momiDg  far  dirtier  than  ours  wonld  be  after  a  long 
maiJdv  march. 

I  did  not  have  mnch  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  quality  of 
the  horses  in  the  French  cavalry,  as  there  were  only  a  few  hussars 
ituched  to  the  division  for  outpost  duty  ;  but  the  animals  appeared 
to  oe  under-sized  and  badly-groomed.  The  artillery  horses  were 
Ugbony  animals,  and  anything  but  high  bred. 

A*  a  rule,  both  infantry  and  cavalry  officers  are  exceptionally 
nil  moanted,  which  is  not  invariably  the  case  with  infantry 
(ffieen  at  home. 

Hie  infontry  bands  are  very  good  indeed ;  and  wherever  they 
wot  tbej  nsed  to  amnse  the  good  citizens  by  playing  in  the  Public 
Gvdens  is  the  aftemooas,  when  all  classes  flocked  to  listen  tO' 
ni  eigoj  the  muuo, 

Iba  baad  ia  not  used  on  the  march  much,  but  a  strong  party  of 
hi^n  or  trumpebira  makes  an  excellent  substitute,  and  induces  a 
nylinlystep.     Both  buglers  and  bandsmen  carry  rifles  as  well 

■  tbeir  instruments,  slinging  the  former  over  the  shoulder. 

nie  physique  and  soldier-like  appearance  of  the  men  iu  most  of 
tttngimentB  of  the  20th  Division  quite  surprised  me,  accustomed 
Ml  have  been  to  hear  of  the  "puny  little  Frenchman."  They 
wrttiiilj  wonld  aompare  very  favourably  with  most  of  our  home- 
■nin  regimenta  under  the  present  Short  Service  system,  which 
W  tremendously  increased  the  number  of  beardless  bnys  on 
)*nds;  and  ahbough  the  average  height  of  the  French  suldier 
Wy  bi  len  than  oara,  this  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  supi^riority 

■  poutof  manlinesB  and  age.  Certainly  the  ranks  were  at  this 
telwelied  by  the  First  and  Second  Class  Reserve  out  for  tventy- 
Kghi  days'  training,  and   this  fact  ought  to  be  taken  into  von- 

JL   ndendon  in  comparing  British  and  French  regiments. 

Tu  reliim  to  details  once  more. 

FrsDoh  rfgiments  are  compoited  of  four  battalions,  of  which 
tW  ue  always  together,  and  the  fourth  does  duty  as  a  garrieoa 
IttlilioQ,  bt'ing  relieved  in  turns  by  the  others.  Each  battalion 
■bdusu  of  lour  strong  compimiea  of  about  180  men  each,  and 
vuuiDandvd  by  mountvd  captains,  aaaiated  by  two  subalterns.  The 
"^itainn  dismount  in  action,  and  apparently  only  use  tbeii  boraaa 
*ikiDeiLD8  of  getting  from  point  to  point  on  the  mwoh. 
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Oq  tbe  return  to  quarters,  each  company  was  inarched  to  i 
convenient  place,  near  its  ovn  billets,  and  the  men  at  once 
dismissed,  without  any  time  wasted  in  "  dressing  "  or  any  formal 
mode  of  dismissal,  being  merely  told  that  they  might  "  go."  "ii  is 
part  of  the  French  system  to  avoid  all  movements  not  ahsolutelf 
necessary,  and  thus,  by  never  needlessly  harassing  the  soldier,  to 
let  him  reserve  all  his  energies  for  real  work. 

On  the  11th  September  the  defenders  of  Avranches  began  to 
pour  into  the  town,  many  of  them  having  marched  from  Villcdieo, 
■  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  ;  but  they  did  not  look  a  bit  fagged,  in 
spite  of  their  heavy  loads  and  the  day  being  none  of  the  coolesL 

The  great  thing  now  was  to  find  ont,  if  possible,  the  plan  of  tba 
position  to  be  taken  up  on  the  morrow,  and  to  affect  this  my  iirieiid 
and  myself  dined  at  the  Hotel  de  Londrea,  which  appeared  to  ba 
the  one  most  frequented  by  the  Stajf,  whom  we  hoped  to  have  dw 
good  fortune  to  meet  at  the  dinner-table, 

In  this  we  were  disappointed,  however,  aa  most  of  the  offiwn 
had  engaged  a  separate  room ;  but  after  dinner  we  manned  to 
scrape  up  an  acqnaintanoo  with  three  colonels,  or  cHefs-de-batailUM, 
who  happened  to  be  dining  at  a  side  table.  They  were  extremely 
civil  and  obliging,  especially  when  we  told  them  we  were  Englilli 
officers  come  over  to  see  the  inan(Buvre8;  and  it  ended  in  our  lU 
adjourning  to  a  neighbouring  cafi,  where,  over  black  coffee  tiA 
Vienna  beer,  wo  discussed  matters  with  them.  We  could  not  he^ 
remarking  how  struck  we  were  with  the  complete  absence  of 
drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  among  their  men,  altfaongh 
surrounded  with  every  facility  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  billeted  aS 
over  the  town.  The  oificers  smiled  as  they  replied  that  the  Frenok 
soldier,  besides  only  getting  one  sons  a  day,  is  liable  to  Dfleeii  dftj^ 
imprisonment  if  seen  so  much  as  unsteady  in  the  streets.  Thii 
may,  of  course,  explain  a  good  deal,  but  more  is  dne  to  the  fkot  tblt 
by  conscription  a  better  class  of  men  is  obtained,  and  tha  ft« 
black  sheep  there  may  be  are  effectually  oonnterbalanfled  by  Aa 
good  leaven. 

AvroQcbes  is  situated  on  the  snmmit  of  nn  extensive  and  wdl* 
wooded  hill,  which  begins  to  descend  on  the  enemy's,  or  eovA 
Bide,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  that  is,  the  Iatt«| 
is  that  distance  from  the  oreat.  The  road  to  Pontorson  runs  vei] 
fiearly  dne  south,  and  was  to  bound  the  right  of  the  poattion,  tlu 
left  extending  to  the  little  village  of  St.  Elilaire,  situated  about  8 
mile  from  the  Fontoraon  road,  and  rather  below  the  crest  of  tht 
hill,  which  here  trended  back  towarde  Avrsnohea.  Tlie  ground  W 
tbe  right  of  the  Fontonon  road  wu  oonaidared 
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rom  attack,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  quicksands  and  generally 
insafe  ground,  caused  by  the  frequent  inflowing  of  the  sea  at 
Jgb  tides. 

We  were  op  betimes  on  the  12th  September,  and  made  straight 
[>r  the  position  just  described;  but,  after  an  hour's  hard  walkings 
re  found  that,  owing  to  the  exceptionally  dense  woods,  we  had 
•assed  right  through  the  defenders'  line,  and  on  to  his  advanced 
entries,  without  having  seen  the  bulk  of  the  troops ;  so  there  was 
LOihing  for  it  but  to  ''  try  back  "  towards  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

We  were  successful  this  time,  and  found  our  brave  defenders 
oncentrated  in  some  farm-buildings  about  the  centre  of  the 
position,  from  whence  absolutely  nothing  could  be  seen  towards 
he  front. 

The  attack  was  apparently  expected  on  the  right,  where  most  of 
he  spectators  were  gathered ;  but  a  thin  line  of  troops  watched  the 
approaches  as  far  as  the  village  of  St.  Hilaire  on  the  left,  and  it  was. 
rell  they  did  so,  for,  after  all,  the  enemy  appeared  in  force  on  that 
lank,  and,  after  a  tremendous  fusillade,  took  the  village,  although 
his  was  reinforced  by  the  ld6th  Regiment,  hurriedly  brought  up 
rom  the  farm. 

A  lesser  attack  was  also  made  on  the  right,  and  then,  the  firing 
saving  brought  down  heavy  rain,  which  had  been  threatening  all 
he  morning,  the  *'  Cease  fire  "  sounded,  and  Avranches  was  never 
s&anlted  at  all,  much  to  everyone's  disappointment. 

We  heard  afterwards  that  the  general  commanding  the  attacking 
^X'ce  got  a  good  *'  blowing  up  "  for  not  carrying  out  the  original 
fogramme  to  the  bitter  end. 

In  these  manoeuvres  they  have  a  capital  way  of  distinguishing^ 
le  defending  force  from  the  others,  viz.  by  white  cap-covers 
i^^cially  issued  for  that  purpose,  and  taken  into  store  again  when 
^^  operations  are  over. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  I  could  see  very  little  of  the 
^3r  the  troops  were  handled  to-day  ;  but  I  noticed  that  the  great 
^^jTth  of  umpires  frequently  allowed  opposing  forces  to  fire  into 
^<^h  other  for  some  time  at  ridiculously  short  ranges. 

^Ihe  next  day  was  supposed  to  be  the  grand  fight  of  the  whole 
^noBuvres,  and  to  see  it  well  involved  hard  work  on  us  even  as 
>^ctators. 

As  detailed  at  the  beginning  of  my  narrative,  the  division  was 
^  attack  a  skeleton  force  holding  the  heights  of  Bouffigny,  which 
^^^rred  the  road  to  Villedieu,  and  this  place  was  about  fourteen 
'^es  away«  so  the  troops  bad  to  cover  that  distance  before  com- 
'^^cing  the  fight.     They  started  at  about  6  a.m.^  and  we  followed. 
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at  7  A.M.^  knowing  we  could  overtake  them  in  plenty  of  time,  as 
their  column  of  route  was  about  two  miles  long,  and  they  would 
have  at  least  one  halt  on  the  wav. 

The  road  to  Villedieu,  like  all  the  great  national  military  roads 
in  France,  is  a  perfectly  straight  line  except  where  any  elevation 
intersects  it,  and  then,  if  over  a  certain  maximum  incline  allowed, 
it  makes  a  sharp  zig-zag  round  the  obnoxious  hill,  continuing  its 
straight  course  on  the  other  side.  This  peculiarity  of  construction 
is  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  artillery  and  baggage-waggons.  At 
intervals  along  the  roads  are  stone  posts  with  Chevaux  de  Renfort 
inscribed  on  them,  to  inform  the  traveller  that  here  the  incline  is 
considered  sufficiently  steep  to  warrant  his  application  for  another 
horse  to  pull  his  vehicle  up,  and  the  animal  is  supplied  at  a  fixed 
sum  by  someone  close  by  specially  licensed  for  the  purpose. 

We  noticed  another  peculiarity  as  we  marched  along,  viz.  litt\« 
wisps  of  various  wheats  and  grasses  tied  in  conspicuous  places  on 
the  hedges,  to  show  that  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  field  was  f<^^ 
sale.     Tnily  a  cheap  and  original  way  of  advertising;  but,  th*5^» 
economy  has  always  been  one  of  the  strong  points  in  the  Freu^" 
character. 

At  about  four  miles  from  Bouffigny  we  came  upon  the  tail  of  tJ^® 
column  in  the  shape  of  the  baggage-waggons  and  canteen-caf^' 
which  were  all  halted  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill.     Another  half-m  ^'^ 
brought  us  right  into  the  main  body,  also  halted  and  lining  ea^^° 
side  of  the  road  for  a  long  way. 

The  day  had  begun  with   a  heavy  mist,  but  the  sun  now  sho 
out  gloriously,  making  the  troops  look  very  pretty  with  their  a 
piled  and  engaged  in  various  ways,  some  fetching  water  from  neig 
bouring  cottages,  some  grinding  cofifee  for  breakfast,  others  collecti 
sticks  for  fire-wood,  and  all  as  jolly  and  talkative  as  possible, 
knickerbockers  seemed  to  afford  them  a  good  deal  of  amusemen 
and  we  got  plenty  of  chaff  as  we  walked  along,  several  men  eve 
getting  out  a  few  words  of  English  for  our  edification. 

We  could  not  stop  to  talk  now,  though,  as  we  were  anxious 
lose  no  time  in  reaching  Bouffigny,  when  I  intended,  after  a  hurriec^ 
survey  of  the  position,  to  attach  myself  to  the  attacking  force^^ 
hoping  to  be  able  to  see  a  little  more  of  their  method  o 
extending,  &c.  than  had  been  my  fortune  in  the  very  close  ooun 
round  Avranches. 

We  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  position,  where  were  assembled 
great  number  of  peasants,  looking  in  the  distance  like  soldiers  on^ 
account  of  the  similarity  in  colour  of  their  blouses  and  the  military^ 
great  coats. 
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I  will  not  weary  my  readers  with  a  miniite  desciiptioD  of  the 
round  to  be  presently  ciintested  for  ;  suffice  it  to  eny  that  the  road 
I  ViDedieu  runs  right  through  the  centre  of  the  position,  and  liere 
wo  gnna  were  posted.  On  each  flank  wrs  hIso  a  couple  of  guns, 
nd  the  intervals  were  thinly  lined  by  troops,  the  bulk  ot  them 
eing  employed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  watching  approaches,  and 
eady  to  check  the  enemy  at  the  numerous  hedges  and  bunks,  and 
leliT  his  tinal  assault  on  the  hill  to  the  last  moment ;  for  it  will  be 
lemembered  that  the  defending  force  was  acting  as  a  rear-guard, 
ud  therefore  its  whole  object  in  fighting  was  to  gain  time  for  the 
nun  bodv  to  get  away. 

Our  old  friends,  the  colonels  we  hnd  met  at  the  Hotel  de  Londres, 
eotiiDiQded  the  defending  troops,  and  one  of  them  was  good  enough 
topoiot  out  to  me  on  his  map  their  dispositions,  I  noticed,  by 
lit  wiy,  that  all  their  maps  hnd  very  transparent  pieces  of  oil-skin 
■Biabed,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  dirt  and  rain,  and  yet  allow 
tkn  to  be  reRd  with  perfect  facility. 

Wt  bid  barely  time  to  rejoin  the  opposite  side  before  the  troops 
■IR  ilreadj  serioasly  engaged ;  and  thus  I  was  unable,  after  all,  to 
M  the  exact  method  of  extension,  or  whether  it  differed  in  any 
|vtiaalar  from  onr  own  mode. 

Om  thing  was  very  noticeable,  and  that  was  the  want  of  cohesion 
B  tha  AttMkiag  line,  each  company  appearing  to  advance  and 
"fa  qnite  independently  of  those  on  its  right  and  left.  There  was 
■In  a  gnat  want  of  vigour  in  the  whole  attack,  and  frequent  and 
Bineniis  halts  behind  some  hedge  or  bank  gave  many  opportunities 
Ai  m  HtiTe  foe  to  make  a  counter-attack — opportunities,  however, 
rtU  were  not  taken  advantage  of. 

The  Bhortnew  of  front  of  the  position  gave  the  assailants  a 
"lifitd  ebance  of  working  round  the  flanks,  and  this  tbey  very  soon 
tt;  and  the  def^endera,  driven  up  on  to  the  slopes,  had  to  throw 
hA  tbor  tine  on  eaoh  side  of  the  road  at  right  angles  to  the 
'  '  '  d  poeitioo. 

e  muob  amused  by  aa  icOident  wfaioh  took  place  during 
le  leisurely  advance  of  one  partioalar  company.  A  hare  jumped 
I  tront  of  them,  and  the  men  instantly  directed  a,  hot  fire  of 
biiik  cartridge  at  the  little  animal,  and  several  individuals  even  left 
9  and  aimed  blows  at  it  with  the  butt-enda  of  their  rifles, 
d  the  cheers  of  the  Villagers,  and,  I  am  afiraid,  the  enaouragement 
r  oQtcer,  who  appeared  to  regard  this  oatrageona  breach  of 
■i  face  of  the  foe  as  a  good  joke. 

>ntually  killed  by  a  blow  frim  the  sttok  of  a 
0  carried  off  bis  "bag  "  in  tanmplu 
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An  occurrence  similar  to  the  above  took  place  in  real  warf 
not  very  long  ago.  It  was  after  the  assault  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  1 
"  Cease  fire  "  had  sounded  some  minutes,  when  a  solitary  shot  ^ 
heard,  and  on  inquiry  it  transpired  that  this  came  from  a  serge 
of  the  18th  Royal  Irish  Regiment,  who,  seeing  a  hare  trott 
along  at  no  great  distance,  was  unable  to  restrain  his  sport 
instincts.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  hare  escaped  unscatti 
but  the  sergeant  was  not  so  fortunate,  as  he  was  severely  re] 
manded  and,  I  believe,  ordered  to  pay  for  one  round  of  ammuniti 

It  now  became  evident  that  if  the  defenders  did  not  very  8< 
retire  they  would  be  cut  off  from  their  line  of  retreat  altogether, 
a  company  of  the  enemy  had  got  right  round  behind  the  left  of 
position,  and  was  rapidly  advancing  along  a  road  leading  to 
Villedieu  main  road. 

A  company  of  white-caps,  however,  saw  the  danger,  ( 
attempted  to  check  further  progress  by  pouring  in  volley  ai 
volley  at  point-blank  range.  This  reception,  though  warm^ 
not  appear  to  trouble  the  assailants  much,  and,  leaving  a  sectioc 
show  a  front  on  the  road,  they  crept  rapidly  through  the  fields 
each  side  of  the  latter,  and,  the  ''  charge  "  sounding  at  this  momc 
they  fixed  bayonets  and  carried  all  before  them. 

This  terminated  the  battle,  most  of  the  defender's  infantry  hav 
been  taken  prisoners,  and  the  guns  only  saving    themselves 
showing  a  remarkably  **  clean  pair  of  heels." 

On  the  principle  of  never  making  unnecessary  movements 
mere  show,  no  time  was  wasted  in  forming  up  the  battalions  w 
the  ''  Cease  fire  "  sounded ;  but  each  company  assembled  in  colu 
of  sections^  marched  off  in  ''  fours/'  and  tailed  on  to  the  ot 
companies  as  they  made  their  way  to  Villedieu. 

We  had  originally  intended  to  go  back  to  Avranches  after 
field-day,  but,  hearing  that  if  we  did  we  should  not  get  to  Pero] 
time  for  the  review  on  the  morrow,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  si 
at  Villedieu.     This  was  easier  said  than  done,  as  the  place 
crammed  with  soldiers,  and,  of  course,  the  best  rooms  had  b 
given  up  to  the  officers;  but  we  managed  to  get  a  '^  shake-down, 
the  Hotel  Bochin,  where  we  dined,  or,  rather,  fed  off  the  soi 
left  by  the  military.     Afterwards,  we  took  a  stroll  through 
pretty  little  old-fashioned  town,  which  is  situated  at  the  bottooo 
a  deep  basin  of  hills,  and  is  bisected  by  a  small  stream  much  ap] 
ciated  just  then  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery  horses,  who  sim 
revelled  in  its  coolness. 

As  we  were  making  for  one  of  the  numerous  caf68,  we  met 
officer  of  the  25th  Begiment,  an  old  acquaintance,  who  informed 
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bat  the  idea  of  a  review,  after  the  fight  at  Percy,  had  been  given  np. 
liis  was  disappointing,  as  I  had  obtained  two  days'  additional 
3ave  on  purpose  to  see  it,  and  we  were  all  let  in  for  a  pretty 
ncomfortable  night  for  nothing,  as  it  was  too  late  now  to  get  at. 
rain  back  to  Avranches. 

We  started  home,  however,  the  next  mornings  as  there  was  no 
articular  object  in  looking  on  at  more  field-days,  probably  only 
ther  editions  of  those  we  had  lately  seen. 

Looking  back  at  the  work  done  by  the  Division  from  the  12th  to 
4th  September,  we  find  that  on  the  first  day  they  were  under  arms 
rom  5  A.Bf.  to  11  a.m.,  on  the  18th  they  marched  fourteen  miles 
n  a  hot  sun^  and  had  a  field-day  of  two  hours  directly  afterwards, 
nd  on  the  14th  they  marched  another  nine  miles  before  the  final 
leld-day  of  the  manceuvres.  Of  course,  I  did  not  see  how  the 
roops  looked  after  the  Percy  affair ;  but  if  they  finished  the  pro- 
gramme with  as  few  candidates  for  a  place  on  the  ambulance  as  at 
he  time  we  bid  adieu  to  them  at  Villedieu,  we  should  do  well  not 
U)  underrate  the  physique  of  the  French  soldier  in  future. 

I  must  apologise  for  the  length  of  this  account — also,  I  am  afraid, 
for  its  dryness ;  but  my  object  in  writing  has  not  been  to  amuse. 
^Qt  only  to  describe  faithfully  ''what  I  saw  in  the  French 
aanoBuvres." 


YOL.  yn* 
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By  &  DisTBicT  Superintendent. 


It  IB  Baid  that  when  the  Ameiioan  War  of  iDdepeadenoe  first  broke 
ont,  Diimbeis  of  Eoglishmen  of  good  eocial  position  laboured  iindar 
tbe  impression  that  their  country  was  involved  in  a  struggle  with 
an  alien  and  coloured  race.  And,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
BO  exaggeration  to  say  tbat  this  ignorance  was  almost  matched  by 
that  which  generally  existed  only  twenty-six  years  ago  with  legaid 
to  another  of  onr  great  dependencies.  There  is  some  excuse  to  ba 
made  for  the  Parisian  physician  who,  to  the  writer's  knowledge^ 
once  asked  a  lady  whether  the  possessions  of  the  English  in  India 
were  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Pondicherry :  but  what  is  to  Im 
thought  of  the  members  of  Parliament  who  lamented  the  death  of 
those  high-cagie  Brahmins,  the  Delhi  princes ;  of  the  novelist 
of  however  low  an  order,  who  depicted  a  sepoy  in  the  act  of  scalping 
an  enemy ;  or  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  mnb  who,  in  1857, 
attacked  some  Ethiopian  seienadera  under  the  impressiou  that  thsy 
were  oonneoted,  more  or  less  indirectly,  with  the  Bengal  army? 
Tet  these  examples  are  only  the  extreme  and  grotesque  illustrations 
of  a  want  of  knowledge  at  that  time  very  generally  and  widely 
extended. 

All  this  has,  howcTer,  of  late  years,  greatly  altered  for  the  better. 
Indian  officials  are  no  longer  supplied  by  a  clique.  Nearly  every 
middle-class  EDglish  family  has  relatives,  more  or  lees  remote,  in 
their  ranks ;  and^iese  at  one  and  the  eame  time  create  a  cariosity 
regarding  Indian  afikirs,  and  are  the  means  of  diffusing  a  largo 
amonnt  of  general  knowledge  on  the  sobjeot.  Besides  this,  maga- 
nnes  and  papers  now  occupy  themselves  to  some  extent  irith 
Indian  mattara.  ArtiolsB  may  be  seen  dealing  with  finance,  Indian 
Suninea,  the  Indian  aimy,  and  a  variety  of  subjects  of  a  like  natttre; 
and  it  mnit  be  aappoaed  that  they  supply  a  real  and  recognised 
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It  hns  often  struck  the  writer  that,  ander  these  circnmstnaces,  a 
short  history  of  the  growth  of  a  police  foroe  in  one  of  our  Indian 
pruTJnces.  might  not  he  without  interest  to  some  English  readers. 
Its  ucfiievemf  nts  are  not  of  a  striking  kind ;  and  the  duties  it  has 
to  perform  are  of  a  character  to  produce  acquiescence  in  the  neces- 
tityliir  its  existence,  rather  than  sympathy  of  the  sort  tliat  exists 
vherethc  army  is  concerned.  But  it  is  to  he  remembered,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  its  influence  is  to  be  felt  throughout  the  country, 
(hut  every  village-peasant  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
province,  is  constantly  made  cognisant  of  its  existeuce ;  and  that 
tbe  qnescion  of  its  o^anisation  and  discipline  affects  the  comfort  of 
nery  village  home. 

In  dealing  with  matters  connected  with  Indian  administration,  it 
Kltnys  necessary  to  date  events  as  having  occurred  before  or  after 
tt>  Mutiny.  What  the  flood  was  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  or  the 
(Kit  BeTolnlion  to  the  French,  that  is  the  Matiny  of  1857  to 
Aa  Indian  official. 

Before  the  Mutiny  then,  for  it  is  Deoessary  to  allude  to  those 
itjt,  the  magistrate  of  a  district  exercised  power  and  undertook 
fatiMwhioh,  anhject  in  many  cases  to  his  general  control,  are  now 
Utgited  to  others.  He  supeiiotended  the  making  of  roads,  was 
tnd  Bdncatioaal  officer,  chief  policeman,  and  judicial  ofBcer ;  the 
tiMfor  the  division  of  labour  had  not  yet  come.  Under  him,  in 
bpDlioebnnoh,iritb  DO  English  officer  told  off  for  their  immediate 
^wisiaQ,  were  %  nnmber  of  native  officers  called  "  tlianadars," 
kid  eonstables  of  police  stations.  They  were  scattered  throughout 
th  diitriot,  in  stations  probably  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  apart, 
vd  sioh  had  under  him  a  staff  of  policemen,  or  "  barkandiz." 

Tfag  worth  of  the  good  old  Civil  Service  has  been  proved  in  a 
kadmd  ways,  and  it  is  with  no  view  of  disparaging  it,  that  the 
^l<  of  this  system  are  now  being  pointed  out.  It  is  not  in  a 
noiaenl  that  the  full  advantages  of  civilisation  can  he  introduced 
into  a  poor  and  semi-barburons  country,  and  justice,  though  accom- 
^^iA  with  many  dissd vantages,  mnst  have  appeared  as  a  rare 
ttd  nnexpoct«d  luxury  to  the  Hindoo  cultivator,  who  bad  been 
■objected  to  the  mercies  of  the  Mahnttta  horsemen,  and  whose 
fciha  and  grandfather  had  narrated  to  him  talea  of  the  Rasi  during 
^(-  dtfclining  period  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

the  magistrate  did  bis  beat  iritli  the  wei^ons  at  bis  dispoBal,  bat 
m  oould  not,  in  carrying  out  the  hundred  dotiea  required  of  hinit 
ItTB  that  allenttoD  to  detail  whieh  is  now  generaL  He  oould  gallop 
fi'y  nilos,  aid  in  the  arrest  of  a  ging  of  robbers,  try  and  seDtenoe 
and  more  off  in  anothet  diieetion  to  ropar- 
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intend  irrigation,  or  the  planting  of  trees ;  but  he  could  not  at  the 
same  time  attend  to  the  training  of  his  police,  or  go  through 
evidence  in  the  painstaking  manner  of  the  present  day.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  much  was  left  to  the  thanadar  ;  he  was  not  only 
policeman,  but  in  addition  a  kind  of  judicial  assistant;  he  was 
empowered  to  arrest  suspected  persons,  to  keep  them  for  a  lengthened 
period  in  the  police-station,  and  eventually  to  take  confessions, 
record  depositions,  and,  in  fact,  hold  a  preliminary  trial,  before 
sending  them  into  the  head-quarters  of  his  district.  It  is  evident 
that  under  the  system  great  abuses  would  prevail.  Assuming  the 
best  intentions,  the  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  hunting  down 
criminals  is  not  fitted  to  become  their  judge;  he  is,  perhaps, 
unconsciously  interested  in  finding  them  guilty.  The  English 
official  was  probably  in  many  cases  himself  unwillingly  biassed 
against  accused  persons.  The  thanadd.r,  whose  promotion  depended 
on  his  professional  success,  was  directly  interested  in  producing 
the  conviction  of  persons  he  had  arrested. 

It  is  believed  that  the  police,  as  they  existed  at  this  period,  were 
greatly  in  advance  of  anything  that  had  been  in  the  days  of  native 
rule.  But  of  the  abominations  that  were  occasionally  practised  in 
distant  police-stations,  with  the  object  of  forcing  evidence,  prool 
was  clearly  produced  by  a  commission  which  subsequently  inves- 
tigated the  subject;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  extortion  off 
petty  and  galling  type  was  almost  universal.  A  man  vested  witl 
the  powers  of  a  thanadar  will  be  pressed  by  sycophantic  Asiatics  tc 
receive  presents  on  every  possible  occasion ;  illegal  gratifications, 
when  commonly  accepted,  assume  the  appearance  of  a  perquisite 
attached  to  the  office,  and  an  indirect  increase  of  salary,  and  are  no 
longer  refused  even  by  men  who  in  general  morality  are  above 
their  time  and  their  surroundings.  In  those  days  every  cart  that 
passed  down  the  road  laden  with  wood  lodged  a  faggot  at  the 
th4na;  every  cultivator,  on  cutting  his  crops,  presented  his  hono- 
rarium ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  subordinate  policeman 
took  toll  from  every  milch  cow  in  their  circle. 

The  villager  no  longer  lived,  as  in  the  preceding  epoch,  in  oonstiDl 
fear  of  rapine  and  plunder,  or  cultivated  hie  fieldSf  the  plongb 
handle  in  the  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other;  but  haim 
taxed  at  the  caprice  of  a  local  tyrant,  and  ran  some  rUk  d 
suffering  from  the  rude  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  jnitioe  tni 
administered. 

In  the  year  1897  the  police  in  the  North- West  From 
practically  swept  away,  and  abont  two  yean  later  a^bod^ 
the  Military  Police  was  called  into  eustemce.     Ilw 
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ofiScGFed   by   young   men   belonging   to   the   native   anny,   whose 

legiments  bad   disappeared,   and  who  were   specially  selected  for 

the  duty.     In  every  district,  ns  the  great  wave  of  rebellion  swept 

past,  a  Military  Police  Battalion  was  raised.     It  waa  commanded, 

as  a  rule,  by  a  yoang  captain  or  lieutenant,  and  was  engaged  in 

lieating  down  such  local  rebels  as  dared  raise  their  heads  in  the 

tear  of  our  victorious  troops,  or   in  engaging  broken   bands   of 

nbels,  too  volatile  and  ubiquitous  to  be  dealt  with  by  masses  of 

Kgulars,  but  capable  of  causing  great  damage  and  irritation.     The 

Military  Police  was  gradually,  as  the  country  quieted,  broken  up 

into  smaller  and  smaller  detachments,  and  at  length   occupied  the 

wuntry,  and,  with  its  aid,  the  civil  oiEcera  were  able  to  collect 

lome  of  the  old  Th^nad&n  police,  and  partially  to  carry  out  for  a 

tine  the  old  ante-mutiny  arrangements.     This,  however,  did   not 

iMlong;  the  time  for  reform  had  come.     In  1861  a  Police  Act 

fuasd  through   Council,  and  the   constabalary,   as,    with    some 

BodifioLtiona,  it  exists   at  the   present   moment,  was   introduced 

^hnnghout  India.     In  the  North-West,  Mr.  Edmondstone,  at  that 

BOB  Lieutenant-governor,  heartily  adopted  the  new  reform.     He 

w  at  hiH  disposal   the  following  materials  :  First,  tho   Military 

folioe;  secondly,  the  remnant  of  the  old  Civil  Fohce  ;  and  lastly, 

•^  "  chaukid&n,"  or  village  watchmen,  to  whom   allusion  has  not 

pt  been  made.     These  men  are  appointed,  subject  to  the  approval 

^  uthority,  by  the  zemindars  or  land-owners.     The  Utter  have, 

Ann  time  immemorial,  been  held  responsibto  that  crime  occurring 

^itluQ  the  boundaries  of  their  villages  is  properly  reported,  and 

Uttorder  is  preserved  as  far  as  may  be ;  and,  as  some  power  must 

*Mnipatiy  responsibility,  they  are  allowed   to  appoint  the  watch- 

■oiivhDH  main  duty  it  is  to  patrol  the  village  at  night,  in  the 

poportion   of   aboat  one   to   every   hundred   and  fifty   families. 

Vaiu  the  new  system,  the  two  former  classes  were  amalgamated, 

nd  fiumed  one  organised  body,  the  new  constabulary.     In  every 

district  an  officer  called  the  District- Superintendent  was  placed  at 

D>(|  head  of  the  force,  and  the  appointments  were  given,  in  the 

majority  of  cases,  to  the  ofioers  who  had  commanded  the  Military 

Poliue  Bnilalions ;  in  some  others,  to  jroang  men,  as  a  rule,  of 

c^Qal  hocibI  standing  and  of  education  and  iotelligenoe,  but  nn- 

ooaorcted  «-itb  the  army.     The  main  feeling  of  the  reformers  was 

llut,  to  Btop  abuses  of  the  kind  above-mentioQed,  an  entire  sepa- 

ntion  should  be  made  between  polioe  and  jodioial  fiinclJonB,    Thus 

-Bt  this  timo  the  powers  of  the  mapstrate  and  oolleotor  over  tfaa 

^otioo  were  fined  away  almost  to  nothlog.     The  Diatriot-BupBr- 

luden^raii  vested  with  ftall  powers  orer  his  meo,  sulyeet  only 
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to  the  control  of  the  head  of  the  department  resident  at  provincial 
head-quarters,  and  termed  the  inspector- general  of  police,  and  of 
his  assistants,  the  deputy  inspectors- general ;  and  the  powers  of 
the  Thanadar,  or  Sub -Inspector,  as  he  is  now  called,  were  greatly 
curtailed.  He  was  forbidden  to  take  depositions  or  to  record 
confessions,  except  in  cases  where  such  confessions  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  murderer  leading  the 
way  to  the  spot  where  he  had  hidden  the  fatal  weapon,  a  strong 
temptation  to  be  oppressive  being  thus  removed ;  and  he  was  not 
allowed  to  keep  accused  persons  in  custody  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  addition  to  this,  a  much  closer  supervision  was 
exercised  over  the  police  than  in  the  old  days.  The  Superintendent 
was  required  to  visit  each  police-station  in  his  district  at  least  once 
in  the  year,  and,  by  a  minute  inspection  of  registers,  and  by 
personal  enquiries  conducted  on  the  spot,  to  satisfy  himself  that 
crime  was  fully  reported  and  properly  dealt  with,  and  that 
oppression  and  bribery  were  not  practised.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  were  a  number  of  inspectors,  or  natives  of  a  high  class 
appointed  between  liis  sub-inspectors  and  the  district  superinten- 
dent ;  they  were  each  put  in  charge  of  some  ten  or  twelve  police- 
stations,  and  were  held  responsible  by  the  Superintendent,  if,  on 
his  annual  tour,  he  found  the  old  abuses  unchecked  or  unre- 
ported. A  preliminary  training  was,  moreover,  given  to  recruits 
in  a  reserve  at  head-quarters,  who  thus  acquired  some  habits  of 
discipline  before  being  sent  out  into  the  district.  To  ensure  the 
proper  reporting  of  crime,  all  rural  watchmen  had  to  attend  at  the 
police  station  once  or  twice  a  week  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  in 
addition,  immediately  to  bring  to  notice  any  crimes  that  occurred 
in  their  villages.  In  view  to  ascertaining  whether  this  duty  was 
carried  out  properly,  the  villages  were  occasionally  visited  by  the 
constables  of  the  beat,  the  Sub-Inspector,  or  his  subordinate  officers. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  this  system,  the  morale  of  the 
police  has  undergone  a  marvellous  improvement.  During  the 
first  two  or  three  years  that  the  new  scheme  was  at  work,  pross- 
cutions  of  police  officers  for  malpractices  of  the  sort  above  alluded 
to  were  in  nearly  every  district  constantly  occurring;  the  men  who- 
had  lived  under  the  past  rigime  could  not  at  onoe  throw  off  old 
habits ;  in  four  or  five  years  they  were  comparatively  rare;  they 
are  now  almost  unheard  of.  How  far  the  present  polioe  haivi' 
proved  successful  as  regards  detective  ability,  and  oapaoity  Ibr  Q19* 
suppression  of  crime,  will  be  discussed  further  on.  But  theft  vji- 
one  point  which  must  be  tonohed  on  hefore  ihis  portion  o(  jMr  ^ 
snbjeot  can  he  zeaohed.  >>^:^ 
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It  has  been  Bbown  that,  in  1861,  the  Magistrates  of  Districts 

were  deprired  almoet  entirely  of  their  powers  over  the  force,  owing 

nainly  to   a  strong  opinion   that  then   existed,  that   police   and 

judicial  functions  could  not  be  exercised  by  the  same  authority 

vithout  injury  to  justice;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 

change  was  effected  without  opposition.     So  Far  horn  this  being 

the  case,  it  may  be  add  that  nearly  every  Magistrate  in  the  north- 

lest  disapproved  of  this  feature  in  the  new  scheme.     A  Magistrate 

Bid  Collector  occupies  much  the  same  position  as  a  French  Pre/St, 

He  is  held  entirely  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  district.     It 

«u  urged  with  great  force  that  this  responsibility  could  not,  in 

Unwes,   be  imposed   upon   an   official    thas    situated,   and    the 

■dnotages   of  personal   rule  in   dealing  with  Asiatics,  over  the 

HBtnlisatioD  to  which  the  creation  of  separate  departments  would 

utofilly  lead,   was   strongly  insisted  on.     The  difliculty  waa    a 

pne  one,  but  it  has  eventually  been  overcome.     It  has  been  found 

tint  though  the  Magistrate  has  assistants  in  different  departments, 

tl*  District  Engineer,  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  and  so  on,  none 

of  vhom  existed  twenty-five  years  ago,  his  duties  have,  owing  to 

Ab  development  of  the  country,  become  even   more  arduous  than 

^  were  of  yore.     Police  administration  and  superintendence  over 

tixWNveral  brancbes  occupy  his  time  so  fully,  that  it  has  been 

■nnd  Beceflsary  to  relieve  him  almost  altogether  of  judicial  work. 

Eaialdom  tries  criminals  himself;  and  he  may,  in  cousequence,  be 

■pin  permitted  tu  interest  himself  in  their  capture.     This  tendency 

lonmn  hia  original  powers  to  the  Magistrate  was  felt  for  many 

jm.    In  1876  the  reaction  was  completed.     The  District-Super- 

nindBnt  still   exeraiB«a  the   power    of   commanding    officer   in 

■itttn  of  ordinary  routine ;  hut  he  has  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 

bUagiatrate  in  most  oases  of  promotion  and  punishment,  and  is 

BiUb  to  bs  over-ruled  sbonld  his  measures  for  the  prevention  of 

ane  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  latter  officer. 

!Dta  qoettion  that  now  rises  is  how  far  the  above  organisation 
W  itea  a  bucoms  as  regards  the  suppression  and  detection  of 
Clime ;  and  it  would  be  posnble  to  argue  this  point  at  great  length, 
ta^Dg  as  a  basis  the  numerous  reports  and  tabulated  statements 
yearly  furnished  on  these  snhjeots.  The  Blue  Book  is,  however,  of 
litiJe  interest  to  the  gennrol  readBr^  and  in  describing  the  classes  of 
crime  practised  in  the  north-west,  and  tracing  the  effect  of  police 
■etioD,  the  writer  will  endmvonr  to  keep  as  dear  as  possible  of 
atatiftties;  bat  this  being  the  oasa,  he  moat  ask  fbr  some  indnlgenoe 
«hould  he  in  some  cases  sBOm  to  take  too  maoh  for  granted,  and 
^fitt^^^^j^  is  entitled  to  treat  oertain  ikota  ■■  proved  vrithoot 
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going  through  the  steps  which  have  led  him  to  that  conclusion. 
Grave  crime  that  may  be  looked  for  in  the  north-westj  and  of  a 
sort  cognisable  by  police,  and  which  will  now  be  commented  on, 
may  be  classified  as  follows,  viz.  female  infanticide,  suttee,  thuggee, 
professional  poisoning,  dacoity,  robbery,  murder,  housebreakingj 
cattle  theft,  ordinary  theft. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  a  systematic  and  deter- 
mined effort  has  been  made  to  put  down  the  first-named  of  these 
crimes,  though  on  former  occasions  attempts  had  been  made  tc 
induce  the  class  among  whom  it  is  practised  to  modify  the  customs 
which  lay  at  its  root,  and  in  other  ways  to  influence  them  for  good. 
Infanticide  is  mainly  practised  among  the  caste  of  the  Thakoors  oi 
Rajpoots.  This  caste  is  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  subdivisions, 
and  the  most  capricious  rules  prevail  regarding  intermarriage  between 
members  of  the  different  clans.  A  girl  may  not  be  married  to  i 
young  man  of  the  same  clan.  The  girl's  father — owing  to  a  strangi 
feeling,  induced  no  doubt  by  the  low  position  woman  occupies  in 
the  East,  that  the  father  of  the  bride  stands  in  an  ignominiouf 
position  with  regard  to  the  bridegroom — is  seldom  willing  to  marrj 
his  daughter  to  a  member  of  a  subdivision  somewhat  lower  than  hit 
own.  In  some  cases,  for  mysterious  reasons,  marriage  is  forbiddoi 
between  certain  subdivisions,  or  the  sons  of  the  one  clan  may  manj 
the  daughters  of  the  other,  but  the  reverse  may  not  take  place. 
The  consequence  is  that  young  men  belonging  to  the  more  favoored 
clans  are  of  great  value  in  the  marriage  market,  and  demand  large 
dowries  with  their  brides ;  fathers  find  it  impossible  to  get  rid  ol 
their  daughters,  and,  as  keeping  young  unmarried  female  relative! 
in  the  house  is  repugnant  to  Hindoo  ideas,  they  are  in  many  casei 
tempted  to  anticipate  future  evils  by  destroying  the  infant  almost 
as  soon  as  it  sees  the  light.  It  is  undesirable  in  these  pages  U 
inquire  how  far  success  has  followed  the  attempts  of  Governmeni 
to  put  down  the  crime.  It  is  so  easy  to  destroy  infant  life  by.  i 
moment's  undue  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  other  means  that  daQ 
detection,  and  the  secret  of  the  women's  apartment  is  in  India  ft 
closely  kept,  that  statistics  and  extra  taxation  ia  oases  where  iniiu! 
female  population  falls  below  a  certain  ratio,  have  been  found  mon 
effective  in  dealing  with  infanticide  than  minute  police  inquiry,  ni 
the  efficiency  oi  the  force  cannot  in  consequence  be  fairly  jodgi' 
by  this  test. 

Suttee,  or  widow-burning,  is  happily  a  thing  of  the  past;  i 
one  case  only  is  believed  to  have  occurred  in  the  north-weat^i^ 
the  Mutiny ;  and  Thuggee,  thoogh  it  may  have  lingend  aOia||M 
longeTj  has  been  eztinot  for  some  years.    The  last  iiaii|it^il|M 
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^^ras  mainly  pot  down  by  the  aid  of  a  special  departmeDt  organised 
bj  Colonel  Sleeman  in  the  old  days,  and  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  Thugs  have  since  been  very  fully  described  in  a  work  entitled 
^The  Confessions  of  a  Thug,  by  Meadows  Taylor.  It  would  there- 
fore be  superfluous  to  enlarge  on  these  topics;  but  the  writer  cannot 
refrain  from  telling  a  story  of  the  Thugs  which  he  heard  a  short 
time  ago,  and  which  has  to  his  mind  a  ring  of  truth  about  it. 

It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  an  energetic  magistrate  pitched 
his  tents  beneath    the  village  pepal   tree.      A   large   crowd   had 
•Bsembled,  for  an  influential  zemindar  had  been  induced  to  over- 
come his  fears  and  help  the  magistrate  to  obtain  evidence  against 
tvo  notorious  Thugs  who  had  been  arrested  in  the  neighbourhood, 
^d  public  curiosity  was  excited.     The  trial  began,  the  zemindar 
«poke  out,  a  certain  amount  of  circumstantial   evidence  was  pro- 
duced; it  was  believed,  when  the  magistrate  closed  proceedings  for 
^e  day,  and  strolled  into  the  jungle  gun  in  hand,  that  the  fate  of 
we  offender  was  sealed.     The  belief  was  not  unlikely  to  work  its 
^^  fulfilment.     Will  not  the  carrion  crow  perch   on  the  head  of 
"^e  wounded  tiger,  and  peck  at  its  eyes  ere  life  is  extinct  ?     But 
^®  next  morning  a  change  passed  over  the  scene.     The  zemindar 
^as  missing.     Clue  to  his  disappearance  there  was  none.     Search 
^*s  made  in  every  direction.     Years  passed,  and  he  was  not  again 
z^*fd  of.     The  trial  of  the  Thugs  had  long  since  come  to  an  end. 
^  the  second  day  it  was  found  that  the  witnesses  were  sullen  and 
^^picious :   they  could  not  be  induced  to  speak  out.     All  was  dis- 
.  ?Pointment,  and  the  magistrate  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  acquit 

^  prisoner, 
j.^  -''ime  rolled  on,  and  he  had  dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind. 
I  ^**exi  he  one  day  received  a  mfessage  from  a  convict  dying  in  the 
^  strict  gaol,  to  say  that  he  wished  to  say  a  last  word  to  the  Great 
^bib.  The  magistrate  drove  over  to  the  gaol,  and  was  taken  to 
"^^  charpoi  of  an  old  and  wizened  man. 

^.^^^  *  Sir,"  said  the  dying  man,  "  do  you  remember  the  trial  of  the 

*^Ug8  at  the  village  of  Bhowpur,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 

^Uiindar  ?     I  can  tell  you  the  truth,  and  unless  you  listen  to  my 

^^e  it  will  be  hidden  for  ever.     Among  the  crowd  who  assembled 

^^  hear  the  trial,  I  and  another  of  the  brotherhood  were  present. 

^^©  stood  throughout  the  day  at  the  elbow  of  the  zemindar.     You 

^alked  away  with  your  gun,  and  the  bushes  hid  you  from  our  sight. 

^^  a  second  the  handkerchief  was  round  the  neck,  and  a  dead  man 

«y  at  our  feet.     *  Such,*  said  we,  turning  to  the  crowd  of  two 

u^dred  people,  *  will  be  the  fate  of  the  next  who  proves  himself 

^e  enemy  of  the  Thugs.     Hear  and  be  silent.'    We  buried  the 
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body  in  !tbe  night  beneath  a  large  mango-tree,  fifty  yards  to  tbs- 
right  of  your  tent.    Search,  and  the  skeleton  will  be  foond." 

A  gleam  of  gratified  vanity  lit  up  the  old  man's  face  as  he  dosed' 
his  tale.  He  oould  not  bear  that  a  deed  that  reflected  such  oredit 
on  hia  goild  ebould  be  nnheard  of  for  ever.  Search  was  made 
beneath  the  mango,  and  the  bonea  of  the  zemindar  were  dia- 
coTered. 

About  twenty,  or  perhaps  five-and-twenty,  years  ago,  a  good  deal 
of  attention  was  called  to  what  is  termed  professional  poisoning. 
It  was  tliou)flit  that  persons  who  would  some  years  ago  have 
become  Thugs,  had  taken  to  this  crime  as  being  equally  lucrative 
and  less  dangerous  than  Thuggee,  and  fears  were  felt  leas  it  might 
Teach  somewhat  norrespondiog  proportions.  The  professional 
poisoner  commonly  selects  as  his  victim  a  traveller  on  the  high 
road.  He  joins  him  on  the  way,  enters  iuto  casual  couversation 
with  him,  linds  out  that  they  are  of  one  caste,  and  have  connexions 
in  common,  or  come  from  the  same  part  of  the  country,  and 
suggests  that  they  should  travel  together  for  mutual  proteotion. 
In  the  evening  they  halt,  and  prepare  their  food,  and  the  poisoner 
takes  the  opportunity  to  drop  seeds  of  the  dtitoorah  into  the  food 
and  the  hookka  of  his  companion.  In  some  cases  death  folloin 
the  administration  of  the  datoorah  ;  it  more  frequently  produces  a 
drunken  sleep,  from  which  the  victim  awakes  with  an  inBaisBd 
brain  and  in  a  state  bordering  on  idiotcy,  in  which  condition  be 
remains  for  many  days.  The  poisoner  thus  has  ample  time  ta 
escape  with  the  jewels  and  money  of  his  companion.  If  the  latter 
was  travelling  in  a  bullock-cart,  cart  and  bullocks  are  driven  off 
and  sold  at  the  nearest  town.  Happily,  time  has  shown  that 
poisoning  is  not  so  difficult  to  cope  with  as  was  at  ons  tiiM 
imagined.  The  poisoner  escapes  for  the  time  being,  but  lus 
description  is  known,  and  he  is  likely  sooner  or  later  to  fall  into  the 
bands  of  justice.  The  crime  is  even  now  very  ran,  and  bids  &ii 
to  disappear  as  completely  as  Tboggoe. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  Daouty, 
or  gang-robbery.     By  the  first  of  these  is  generally  ondantood. 
violent  crime  committed  by  a  gang  who  live  in  avowed  defianos  of 
law,  brigandage  of  a  kind  which  still  ezista  in  oountries  suob  43 
Greece,  where  the  law  is  weakly  administered  and  ths  sympaUiy  dP^ 
the  peasantry  is  not  generally  enlisted  on  the  side  of  order.     Bob^ 
bery  simply  means  violent  appropriation  of  the  gooda  of  anoihar, 
theft  withoat  its  mask.    In  endeavouring, thereftna,  to  estimate  the 
mocesa  that  the  British  Govemment  has  gained  in  weaning  the 
popolation  of  the  Nortb-Waat  flcom  lawlau  habits,  it  is  aU  i 
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tiot  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  dacoity,  as  above  defined^ 
has  really  decreased  in  the  last  twenty  years;  but  the  question  is 
oomplicated  by  the  fact  that  the  law  looks  upon  all  robberies  oom- 
oiUed  by  more  than  five  persons  as  dacoity,  and  that  it  may  thus 
happen  that  if  five  rascals  in  a  village  tear  a  cloth  worth  a  rupee 
from  the  shoulders  of  an  old  woman,  under  sudden  impulse,  the 
deed  may  be  classed  with  those  of  a  robber-chief  who  has  been  for 
J^n  the  terror  of  the  country-side.  Moreover,  in  some  early 
nports,  dacoities  and  robberies  were  classed  together.  To  untie 
this  knot,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  few  figures  obtained  from, 
some  of  the  earliest  and  of  the  latest  police  returns,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  extract  the  lesson  they  convey,  by  the  aid  of  information, 
obtained  elsewhere. 

DACoiiies  and  Robberies.  Dacoities. 

A.D.  iuD.  A.D.  A.D. 

1861.    1862.      1879.    1880. 

280        289  69        75 

^t  first  sight,  these  figures  would  lead  up  to  the  conclusion  that 

<^^ine  of  a  violent  class  had  absolutely  increased  in  the  last  few 

r^^rs,  for,  instead  of   the  280  and  289  dacoities  and  robberies 

'^Iiorted  in  1861  and  1862,  we  have,  when  the  two  classes  of  crime 

••^e  in  like  manner  thrown  together,  375  cases  in  1879,  and  365  in 

1-8^;  but  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  in  reality  this  con- 

dlcision  would  be  an  erroneous  one.     In  the  first  place,  the  crime 

*^^B^ii  be  shown  to  have  been  of  a  very  different  character  twenty- 

y  ^aiB  ago  to  that  which  now  exists.     In  one  district  alone,  that  of 

X^nllakpore,  no  less  than  three  organised  gangs  of  dacoits  then 

e^risted.     Five  cases  of  dacoity  by  one  gang  were  reported,  three 

^7  the  gang  of  a  chief  named  JBikramajit,  two  by  that  of  a  noted 

*««der,  Dabee  Sing,  whose  following  was  dispersed  by  Lieutenant 

Train,  District  Superintendent  of  Police,  who  pursued  the  party  for 

^  long  period  through  the  dense  jungle,  and  eventually  gallantly 

•Uacked  them  with  a  party  of  armed  police. 

Ihe  districts  of  Azamgarh  and  Ghazipur  were,  in  the  same  way, 
Rubied  by  a  proclaimed  outlaw  named  Ram  Tiwari. 

In  the  Jaunpur  district  Lieutenant  Garton  was  severely  wounded 
^  &n  attack  on  outlaws.  There  are  many  indications  that  the 
oonntr;  had  not  at  that  time  entirely  passed  through  the  stage  in 
^Uch  the  outlaw  and  the  robber,  claiming  some  of  the  honours  of 
^  soldier,  affects  that  he  is  the  representative  of  a  subjected 
P^antry,  and  may  hope  that  his  name  will  be  handed  down  in 
^i^e  songs  to  an  admiring  posterity. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  year  1880.     An  officer,  reporting  on  the 
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crime  as  it  existed  that  year  throughoat  the  whole  Frovioce,  states 
tliat  there  were  but  two  dacoitiea  by  outlaws,  a  emaller  number 
than  occurred  eighteen  years  before  in  one  district  only.  There 
were,  he  tells  us,  no  senBational  cases ;  the  place  of  the  more  aeriooa 
type  of  ducoity  has  been  taken  by  attacks  of  banded  footpads.  In 
other  words,  the  whole  province  does  not  suffer  from  the  mors 
serious  type  of  the  disease  to  the  extent  to  which,  only  eighteen 
years  ago,  one  district,  a  thirtieth  part  of  its  size,  was  afflicted. 
There  is  still  an  apparent  anomaly  to  be  accounted  for :  the  total 
of  crimes  of  violence  is  nominally  as  large,  or  larger,  than  it  before 
was,  hut  is  easily  accounted  for.  Where  heavy  and  serious  crime 
exists  petty  crime  is  not  reported.  Who  that  lived  within  reach  of 
Castle  Doono  would  complain  of  petty  wrong  ?  The  Indian  peasant 
whose  village  was  periodically  visited  by  a  strong  robber  leader, 
was  not  likely  to  he  troublesome,  though  a  ring  may  have  been 
torn  from  Itia  wife's  finger,  or  his  cooking-vessels  taken  from  him. 
It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  where  violent  crime  of  an  anarchical 
character  exists,  deeds  of  a  like  nature,  hut  less  serious  in  charao- 
ter,  ■will  multiply  indefinitely.  The  closest  measures  are  now  taksD 
to  ensure  proper  reports  of  crime  reaching  police-stations,  and  then 
is  no  doubt  that  little  of  a  serious  nature  is  hidden.  This  was  the 
case  to  tt  much  less  degree  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  a  vast  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  tbs 
people,  and  that  violent  crime  is  far  less  frequent  than  it  thm 
was. 

The  crime  that  next  calls  for  notico  is  that  of  cattle  theft.  It 
must  naturally  take  years  longer  to  put  down  than  dacoity  and 
highway  robbery;  but  as  long  as  it  exists  to  a  large  extent  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  Administration  has  gained  a  success  equal  to  that 
obtained  in  more  advanced  countries.  Cattle  theft  was  at  one  tima 
80  generally  practised  that  a  system  termed  "  languri  "  sprang  tip, 
under  which  an  understanding  was  come  to  between  catile-owntt 
and  thief.  A  go-between  was  employed,  and  the  owner,  on  paying 
a  third  of  the  value,  was  told  that  he  would  find  the  animal  wando- 
lag  in  the  village  lands  on  a  particular  day.  Under  this  aystenit 
was  impossible  to  put  down  thefts.  One  proprietor,  who  cttwi 
little  for  the  conviction  of  the  thief,  but  was  anxious  to  reduce  I 
own  loss  to  a  miDimum,  took  every  oare  thM  the  tact  of  the  I 
having  occurred  should  be  disguised  from  the  police.  If  they  i 
make  enquiiies,  he  atoutly  maintained  that  ^is  cow  had  straji 
from  the  herd,  and  that  it  waa  untrue  that  he  bad  1 
The  thief  only  cleared,  it  is  tme,  a  third  of  the  value  of  each  a 
4tniniid,  but  he  waa  able  to  pnnua  hia  ""li'^g  unmolestD 
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twenty  com  where  he  would  otherwise  have  stolen  but  ono,  and 

was  Dot  troubled  by  the  fear  of  punishment.     It  is  evident,  then, 

that  the  first  muk  of  success  would  be  an  increase  in  reports,  and 

this  would  extend  both  to  thefts  and  strays.     If  the  first  are  more 

genemlly  reported,  it  ^oea  to  show  that  the  peasantry  are  gaining 

confidence  in  the  detective  power  of  the  polios,  and  prefer,  instead 

of  making  sure  of  getting  back  a  portion  of  their  loss,  to  run  the 

chance  of  winning  or  losing  it  all.     If  both  are  more  freely  reported 

it  narks,  in  addition,  an  incruaged  insight  on  the  part  of  the  police, 

and  that  they  are  more  fully  reported  is  clearly  shown  by  figures. 

In  the  year  1666,  4,104  head  of  cattle  were  reported   to  have  been 

nolen.    Id  the  year  1880,  the  reports  had  risen  to  6,792.     The 

■tiays  reported  in  those  years  rose  from  7,099  to  46,665  ;  but  it  is 

believed  that  this  is  partly  owing  to  an  alteration  in  system,  strays 

immediately  recovered  not  having  been  shown  in  the  returns  sotne 

JMn  back.     Making  every  allowance,  however,  for  this,  it  seems 

probable  that  at  least  three  cases  are  now  reported  for  one  that  was 

bnngbt  to  notice  fif^en  years  ago. 

The  olassea  of  crime  above  commented  on  have  their  root  in 
onditions  peculiar  to  the  country,  its  social  needs,  and  its  state  of 
dndopmenL  Infanticide,  as  bos  been  shown,  has  sprung  almost 
mmidably  from  certain  customs  connected  witJi  caste.  Dacoity, 
if  indeed  the  feeling  was  ever  unknown  in  India,  must  have  ranked 
numg  the  honourable  professions  in  the  period  that  preceded  the 
M  of  the  Moguls,  at  a  time  when  petty  wars  were  raging  in  every 
ficelioD,  and  it  waa  almost  impossible  to  draw  the  line  that  divided 
tta  military  leader  from  the  robber  chief  ;  the  descent  from 
'■Kity  to  cattle-lifting  was  easy.  They  became  institutions,  and 
m  guardwl  agsiast  or  protected  in  ways  unknown  in  the  case  of 
•Hoal  eiime.  The  pnctics  with  regard  to  cattle  theft  has  been 
fristed  oo^  and  it  may  be  said  with  some  ooniidence  that  no 
liDigsr  would,  thirty  years  ago,  have  wilhngly  given  evidence 
■g&inst  R  gang  of  dacoits  who  Infested  hisown  neigbonrhood.  That 
ttic  graver  of  these  crimes  has  almuat  entirely  disappeared,  and  that 
rust  of  the  peasantry  in  the  legitimate  method  of  seeking 
Sbfta  been  somewhat  overcome  in  the  case  of  the  other,  is  a 
^of  oongratulatioQ,  but  it  is  impossible  rightly  to  estimate 
SifBoulties  tbat  have  presented  themselves ;  and  it  will  be 
a  conaequence,  to  turn  ts  ordinary  village  crime,  if  an 
opinion  in  to  be  formed  of  the  general  efficiency  of  the  police, 
lite  first  of  onprofessional  crimes  to  be  noticed  is  murder.  The 
I  criminalM  come  from  every  class  and  poudon  of  lifb.  They  az» 
I  ■ctUBtwJ  by  the  same  feelings,  iwenge,  jedotiay,  and  avuioe,  that 
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lie  elsewhere  at  tbe  root  of  this  crime,  and  it  is  seldom  that  their 
neighbours  are  interested  in  protecting  them.  Murders  are,  as  a 
rule,  promptly  reported  by  the  landowners,  who  are  not  disposed  to 
get  themselves  into  trouble  by  gratuitous  concealment.  In  the 
year  1880,  451  cases  were  reported  in  the  North-West  Provinces, 
and  conviction  followed  in  260  cases.  The  writer  has  no  means  of 
comparing  results  with  those  commonly  obtained  in  Europe,  but 
he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  success  obtained  in  India  is  not 
inferior  to  that  gained  elsewhere.  In  speaking  of  this  crime,  it 
should  be  observed  that  it  is  greatly  stimulated  by  a  habit  that 
prevails  among  the  Indian  peasantry.  Men  who  have  accumulated 
a  few  rupees  very  commonly  beat  them  up,  and,  partly  perhaps 
from  parental  vanity,  partly  with  the  object  of  keeping  their  pos- 
sessions constantly  before  their  eyes,  make  bangles  of  them,  and 
place  them  on  their  children's  arms  ;  and  many  an  unhappy  wretch^ 
who  might,  perhaps,  had  not  temptation  stared  him  daily  in  the 
face,  have  passed  through  life  unstained  by  serious  guilt,  has 
yielded  to  a  growing  desire  to  possess  himself  of  such  ornaments, 
and  has  ended  his  life  on  the  gallows.  Gould  means  be  devised  to 
induce  the  villager  to  invest  his  little  savings,  instead  of  hoarding 
them  in  the  mud  walls  of  his  hut,  or  dealing  with  them  in  the 
manner  described  above,  as  much  would  be  done  to  diminish  the 
habit  of  crime  as  is  now  effected  by  the  army  of  policemen. 

Burglaries,  as  committed  in  India,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  though  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  mark  the  point  that 
separates  the  one  from  the  other.  In  some  instances,  especially  in 
cities,  a  heavy  business  is  carefully  planned ;  the  stone  wall  of  a 
rich  merchant's  house  is  cut  through,  and  a  large  amount  of 
property  carried  off.  Such  cases,  however,  bear  no  comparison  to 
the  ordinary  village  crime,  which,  though  it  bears  a  title  formidable 
to  English  ears,  is,  in  reality,  litde  more  than  petty  larceny.  It  is 
known  in  a  village  that  Ram  Bux  has  ten  rupees  buried  in  the 
walls  of  his  mud  hut,  or  that  his  brass  pots  and  pans  rest  against 
a  certain  comer ;  Oulab,  the  village  ne'er-do-weel,  digs  a  hole  in 
the  night  through  the  wall,  inserts  his  hands,  and  carries  off  the 
plunder.  Possibly  ninety  per  cent,  of  burglaries  belong  to  tHi« 
class.  The  total  nnmber  of  burglaries  that  occurred  in  1880  were' 
18,480,  the  convictions  reached  18'6  per  cent.  This  does  not  look 
satisfactory,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  difflonltiea  dial 
attend  investigation  in  such  cases  resemble  those  attaohed  fU 
enquiries  into  petty  tbefk,  and  that  in  England  not  one  case  in  flftf 
of  petty  pilfjaring  is  brought  to  notioe,  whereas  the  Indian  bnti^ 
leaves  marks  that  the  watchman  is  bonnd  to  report 
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ihefts  were  in  1880,   82,657 ;  the  convictions  on  such  reports 
amoonted  to  80*96  per  cent.     Nothing,  however,  can  be  deduced 
from  figures  in  this  case,  as  it  is  impossible,  whether  in  India  or 
•elsewhere,  to  make  a  conjecture  as  to  the  proportion  that  reported 
•cases  bear  to  those  that  really  occur.     The  writer  has  but  one  word 
to  add  :  the  total  number  of  crimes  of  a  sort  cognisable  by  police 
that  occurred  in  a  population,  roughly  speaking,  equal  to  that  of 
England,  was  about  40  per  mille  on  the  population,  a  by  no  means 
large  percentage  when  it  is  remembered  how  short  a  period  it  is 
in  the  history  of  man  since  the  North-West  was  rescued  from  a 
state  of  anarchy.     He  sees  that  there  is  much  that  is  still  wanting, 
that  the  attitude  of  the  people  with  reference  to  certain  crimes 
traditionally  looked  upon  as  excusable  is  not  yet  wholly  satisfactory, 
bat  he  cannot  but  think  that  on  the  whole  great  progress  has  been 
made :  he  believes  that  an  idea  of  the  value  of  official  integrity  is 
gaining  ground  among  the  classes  from  among  whom  the  native 
officials  are  produced,  that  some  public  spirit  has  been  called  out 
mong  the  more  respectable  classes,  and  that  there  is  a  growing 
lecogDition  of  the  value  of  a  just  and  strong  Government,  and  of 
its  claims  to  the  support  of  the  individual  members  of  the  com- 
munity :  he  sees  that  large  masses  are  losing  the  criminal  habits  of 
<fteir  fathers,  and  looks  forward  to  the  future  with  hope. 


©ar  ^icll)  griillerj. 

By  Lieut.-Col.  Chasles  Ford. 


Amongst  the  nnmeroos  points  in  the  orf^anisation  of  the  BritiBb 
army  to  which  the  eye  of  the  would-be  reformer  is  constantly 
attracted,  a  conspicuous  place  is  occupied  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Royni  Regiment  of  Artillery.  Year  after  year  we  are  told  that 
the  old  order  of  things  is  in  extremis,  and  that,  by  the  time  the 
next  army  estimates  are  prepared,  changes  of  the  most  sweeping 
nature  will  assuredly  he  announced.  Year  after  year,  however, 
passes  away ;  and,  though  there  are  changes  indeed — changes  is 
such  numbers  that  the  regiment  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a 
kaleidoscope,  in  nhich  the  component  units  are  continually  shifting 
their  relative  positions,  so  that  no  man  may  venture  to  prophesy 
the  form  of  the  next  combination — still  nothing  fundamental, 
nothing,  in  short,  worthy  the  name  of  reorganisation  ensues,  and 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  "  the  powers  that  be  "  con- 
template the  introduction  of  chaos  as  a  preliminary  to  the  evolution 
of  order. 

One   of  the   strange   anomalies  on  which    the   critic   at  oqob 
pounces,  is  the  fact  that  the  mounted  and  dismounted  portions  of 
the  regiment  are  to  a  great  extent  interchangeable.     So  far  dou 
this  interchangeahility  extend,  that  not  only  are  officers  liable  to 
transfer,  on    promotion,  from    the   mounted   to   the   dismounted 
branch,  or  vice  versil ;  hut  the  non-oommissioned  offioera  and  aun 
may  also  he  turned  over  from  one  to  the  other,  either  eingly  or  M 
6Ioc.    Indeed,  a  favonrite  form  of  retrenchment  of  late  yean  hiB 
consisted  in  transforming  a  field  battery  into  a  gurrisou   battorJTJ^ 
whilst,  on  the  other  band,  not  many  years  have  elnpecd  siace  «BJ 
entire  brigade  of  garrison  artillery  was  changed  by  n  stroke  of  tb*]l 
pen  into   a  field   brigade.     Of  the  results  of  such   changes,  «3 
affecting  the  effloienoy  of  the  transformed  battery  or  brigade,  it  %3 
Bcaroely  QeoesBary  to   speak.     Few  would   expect   a   dragoon  farJ 
display  great  compstenoy  in  the  oommand  of  »  modem  iniQ||^| 
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min-of'var,  or  &  skilled  mechanic  to  develop  on  a  sudden  into  a 
■tceplecbsse  rider. 

The  question  of  the  diyision  of  the  Bojral  Regiment  of  Artillery 
into  two  or  more  distinct  hodies  is,  however,  of  such  magnitude 
that  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  fully  into  it  in  this  paper,  bat  will 
confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  a  new  organisation  for  the 
acunted  branch  only,  it  being  that  in  which  nearly  all  my 
aperience  has  lain. 

On  one  point  of  separation  only  I  would  insist,  viz.  that  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  field  batteries  should  be  as 
completely  distinct  from  the  garrison  artillery  as  those  of  the 
koTBe  artillery  have  always  been  from  the  rest  of  the  regiment. 
TUi  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  well-being  of  both  tho  field  and 
(wriioii  artillery,  for  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more 
UplcM  and  pitiable  object — a  sergeant  from  the  garrison  artillery 
■ttampting  to  anderatand  and  perform  the  varied  duties  required 
tea  the  No.  1  of  a  sub-division  in  a  field  battery,  or  one  ^om  the 
MdartJUery  placed  in  charge  of  a  squad  of  men,  and  ordered  to 
riuft  me  of  the  monstrous  masses  of  iron  known  as  either  a  ten- 
ia^ a  eleren-inoh,  or  a  thirty-eigbt  ton  gun. 

I  may  obserre  that,  though  the  scheme  herein  suggested  does 
MHiMOMBarily  involve  the  splitting  up  oi  the  regiment,  it  would 
Weqoally  ipplicable  whether  such  separation  did  or  did  not  take 
|)m;  ud  I  venture  to  believe  that  in  either  case  it  would  be  a 
■itiBat  improvement  on  the  present  most  confused  and  unpractical 
Ittma,  of  whiob  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  eminently 
Mnnplicaied  and  unsatisfactory,  even  during  peace;  whilst  on  the 
(■BU>nak,  or  even  threat,  of  war,  batteries  of  horse  and  field 
irom  all  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms  are  brigaded  under 
,„.aL-oolonels  and  colonels  whom  tbey  have  perhaps  never 
before  1  and  service  batteries  low  on  the  roster  are  reduced 
loniflre  skeletons,  by  drafts  of  men  and  horses,  in  order  to  bring 
"t  Uiosc  first  for  service  to  full  strength ;  or  are  even,  in  some 
cuss,  [i^ea  away  from  tbeir  guns,  and  converted  into  ammunition 
Klonns,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  battmei  at  the  very  outset 
*/ a  campaign. 

This  is  no  imaginary  picture.  In  1878  a  field  battery,  whiob 
Aoold,  property  speaking,  have  fbnned  part  of  the  2Dd  Army 
tiocps,  was  takoD  to  forni  the  nnoleas  of  an  ammunitioo  column, 
■ad  was  rusifd  to  the  rtiquiaite  Btrengtb  by  drafts  of  men  and 
othiT  hatteriea.  In  1882  another  battery,  also  detailed 
Army  Corps,  in  OMo  ooe  were  to  be  unt  ont,  and 
tluU,  i£  any  foztlm  rnnfbroenwntB  of  artiUary 
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were  required  in  Egypt,  its  torn  would  at  once  come — was  80 
heavily  mulcted  in  men  and  horses  for  the  batteries  then  preparing 
to  embark,  that  it  was  unable  to  march  to  Aldershot  from  its 
station  in  the  Midlands,  and  tbe  guns  and  wagons,  with  what 
remained  of  horses  and  men,  were  taken  to  their  destination  h; 
rail. 

This,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  battery  which,  had  the  war  been 
prolonged,  would  in  all  probability  have  had  to  take  the  field  in 
two  or  three  months ;  nor  was  it  a  solitary  case. 

The  facts  at  present  stand  simply  thas :  we  can  equip,  for  active 
service,  the  artillery  for  one  army  corps  in  an  efficient  form  ;  but 
that  effort  leaves  us  so  atterly  depleted  that  many  months  would 
be  needed  to  enable  us  to  mobilise  the  batteries  for  a  second  corps; 
and  even  when  completed,  they  would  be  sadly  inferior  to  the  first. 
As  to  a  third  corps,  we  might  as  well  propose  to  ourselves  to  eqaip 
for  active  service  a  legion  of  dragons  or  oookatrioes. 

Now  it  is  witli  the  view  of  arriving,  if  possible,  at  an  organisatioa 
which  should  be  convenient  and  practical  during  peace,  and  should 
work  without  alteration  or  friction  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  that  I 
have  ventured  to  peo  these  suggestions. 

I  need  scarcely  disclaim  any  pretensions  to  perfection  in  ths 
scheme  herein  sketched,  but  I  believe  that  a  system  founded  mora  or 
less  on  its  lines  would  have  great  advantages  over  any  yet  tried. 

Many  eminent  writers  have  deplored  the  fact  that  om  army  ii 
really  destitute  of  any  organisation  by  army  corps,  the  table  fin 
mobilisation  of  the  forces  being  confessedly  applicable  only  to  homa 
defence ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  great  end  I  have  striven  to  attain 
in  this  scheme,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  peace  organisation  of  tlw 
field  artillery,  with  a  view  to  its  applicability  to  war,  I  hare  ttkon 
as  the  onit  the  nomber  of  horse  and  field  batteries  laid  down  in  tha 
detail  for  an  army  corps.  This  unit  I  propose  to  term  a  brigade^ 
which  seems  to  he  the  most  appropriate  designatioD,  if  we  take  into 
account  both  its  numerical  strength,  and  the  fact  that  its  oo^ 
mander  would,  on  service,  hold  the  rank  of  brigadier-gaaBnl,  ■ 
shown  is  the  table  for  mobilisation. 


Dkt&il  of  CoNBnrnnoN  or  a  Ftbld  Brioadb  of  i 

oaloulatsd  to  supply  the  whole  Tone   of  Aitilleiy  for  I 
Mobilised  Army  Corps. 
Tbe  brigade  to  ooanst  of  fifteen  SBrrice  battciiea,  two  i^ 
batteriea,  and  ons  ammnnition  oolomn.     Ths  whole  to  be  d 
in  five  diviuons,  as  under  :■ — 
H.  A.  diTioon — bat  battarias. 
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let  F.  A.  dJTisioQ— three  batteries  (two  heavy,  one  light),  aod 

one  annnunition  columo. 
Jtnd  F.  A.  division — four  batteries  (three  heavy,  one  light). 
Srd  F,  A.  division — four  batteries  (three  heavy,  one  light). 
Depot  divisioD^two  batteries  (one  H.  A.,  one  heavy  F.  A.). 

N.B. — By  heavy  and  light  field-batteries  are  meant  either 
16-ponnder  and  9-poimder  batteries  leBpectively,  or  whatever  may 
be  ultimately  decided  on  as  the  two  natures  of  armament  for  field- 
artillery.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  this  paper  H.  A.  must  be 
nndeistood  to  mean  horse-artillery,  and  F.  A.  field-artillery. 

The  brigade  to  be  commanded  by  a  colonel,  assisted  by  a 
lirigHde-m^or. 

£Mh  division  to  be  commanded  by  a  lieutenant-colonel,  assisted 
-byui  adjutant  (a  lieutenant  or  captain).  A  riding-master,  quarter- 
Buter,  sergeant- major,  quartermaster-sergeant,  farrier-major,  and 
Irainpet-m^or,  to  be  appointed  to  each  division. 

Bittories   to   have   the   same    establishment    of    ofiBoers  as   at 


1  oolnmns  to  be  officered  as  batteries,  except  that, 
'Mng  divided  into  four  eectioue,  they  must  each  have  four 
Mbaltflms. 

Eioh  teetion  of  the  ammanition  columns  to  be,  on  peace  footing, 
aboat  0qiuvslaDt  to  a  division  of  a  field-battery. 

Dl?&T  D1TI8ION8. 

Ths  depot  divisions  of  all  the  brigades  to  be  stationary,  and 
nvniting  to  be  oonataotly  carried  on  by  them ;  but  in  case  of  a 
■mfttOxatj  of  leoraitB  offering  at  one  depot,  and  a  dearth  at 
■ixangements   to   be    made   for   transfers  irom  one   to 


BsomitB  to  be  also  enlisted  by  batteries  on  home  service,  but 
<Mt  by  tbam  to  the  dep6ts  foi  clothing,  drilling,  &a, 

Alt  recruits  to  join  the  depots,  and  to  be  retained  there  until 
-elolbed  and  set  up,  and,  if  possible,  passed  third-class  ride,  marching, 
cwbine,  and  eword  drills,  and  fairly  advanced  in  gun  and  driving 
diiUs. 

It  wotild  appear  possible  to  arrange  that  no  recruits  should  join 
dw  brigade  first  for  serrioe  ontil  they  had  passed  through  the 
vAok  of  the  above-mentioned  oonzw  of  drill ;  but  that  the  brigade 
next  on  the  roster  might  reoeiTe  a  jiroportion  who  were  clothed 
«ad  set  op,  and  passed  marekiiv  drill  only;  whilst  the  brigade 
4iid,  or  last,  for  service  might  take  reoTBlti  ai  soon  as  oloUied, 

^^-  7  • 
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and,  in  times  of  pressure,  might  even,  perhaps,  assist  the  depots  of 
the  hrigades  on  foreign  service  to  feed  those  brigades. 

Let  it  be  most  distinctly  understood  that  the  duty  of  the  depots 
consists  in  instructing  young  soldiers  in  the  first,  and  most  essential, 
portions  of  their  work ;  and  that  a  depot-battery  is  neither  to  be  a 
play-ground  and  sinecure  for  officers,  nor  a  hospital  for  incurables 
amongst  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men . 

Having  this  in  view,  only  such  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  as  have  shown  themselves  peculiarly  fitted  to  instruct 
young  soldiers,  should  be  posted  to  the  depots,  whilst  but  a  very 
limited  number  of  old  soldiers,  and  those  few  of  irreproachable 
character,  should  ever  be  allowed  to  be  in  the  depot  at  any  one 
time. 

As  the  depot  divisions  are  to  consist  of  a  H.  A.  battery,  and  t 
heavy  field-battery,  all  gunner-recruits  should  be  drilled  with  both 
natures  of  gun,  and  should,  in  fact,  receive  much  the  same  course 
of  instruction,  whether  intended  for  the  H.  A.  or  F.  A.  divisions  of 
their  brigades.  This  would  tend  to  make  the  field-battery  gannen 
far  more  useful  than  if  quite  unacquainted  with  riding,  &c.,  and 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  selection  of  non-commissioned  offioert 
from  amongst  them. 

Gunners  should  also  be  sent  to  the  light  and  heavy  field-batteries, 
to  some  extent  in  accordance  with  their  physique,  as  a  much  mon 
powerful  detachment  is  required  to  work  a  12-cwt.  gun  in  heavy 
ground,  than  would  suffice  for  one  of  6  or  8  cwt. 

Mobilisation. 

On  the  order  for  a  brigade  to  be  mobilised  and  attached  to  an* 
army  corps — 

a.  The  colonel  becomes  a  brigadier-general,  and  is  entitled  to  an- 
A.D.G.  in  addition  to  his  brigade-major. 

b.  The  lieutenant-colonel  commanding  the  H.  A«  diyiaion  de- 
taches one  battery  to  join  the  cavalry  brigade,  and  receives,  aa  on 
addition  to  his  command,  two  heavy  field  batteries  (one  each  ftom 
2nd  and  3rd  F.  A.  divisions),  and  the  head-quarters*  section,  under 
the  major  and  a  lieutenant,  of  the  ammunition  column  (from  lit 
F.  A.  division). 

These,  with  the  remaining  three  H.  A.  batteries,  form  the  eoqi- 
artillery,  the  most  important  of  the  lientenant-oolondl't  OQi^ 
mands. 

Cm  The  lientenant-oolonel  oommanding  the  1st  7.  A.  dlfttMj: 
detaches  three  sections  of  the  ammunition  column  (on*  tO'mfik^^ 
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the  other  diviBions),  retaining  one  section,  nnder  the  captain  and  a 
aubalteni. 

d.  The  lieutenant-colonels  commanding  2nd  and  3rd  divisions 
each  detach  one  heavy  hattery  to  the  H.  A,  division,  to  form 
with  it  the  corps  artillery ;  and  each  receive  one  section,  under  a 
tubalteni,  of  the  ammunition  column  (from  the  Ist  division). 

f.  Koch  section  of  the  ammunition  column  is  then  expanded  to 
Ml  strength,  of  corps  or  division  ammunition  column  as  the  case 
nay  be,  by  the  addition  of  officers,  uun -commissioned  officers,  men, 
koises,  &o,  on  whatover  scale  may  ultimately  be  decided  on. 

If  tlie  system  of  combining  the  charge  of  infantry  small  arm  and 
giu  ammnnition  is  discontinued,  as  has  often  been  proposed,  the 
npuiaion  of  the  several  sectiouB  to  the  strength  of  corps  or 
diniional  artillery  ammunition  columns  would  be  comparatively 
^*>T ;  bnt,  under  any  circumstances,  the  presence  of  a  nucleus  of 
ofieers,  non-commissioDed  officers,  and  men,  thoroughly  acquainted 
lith  the  details  of  the  system,  would  ginatly  simplify  matterB ;  and, 
■HBOVer,  with  a  permanent  organisation,  such  as  here  proposed, 
*^  efitxrt,  and  many  non-commissioned  officers,  could  easily  be 
Bide  mfficieatly  acquainted  with  the  constitution  and  economy  of 
aoalnnin  to  be  able  to  organise  one,  if  required. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  remark  that  it  would  seem  that  one 
of  tha  moat  eonvenient  and  effective  methods  of  utilising  the 
MtTTB  men,  whether  army  or  militia  reserve,  would  be  to  post 
'WD  to  the  wnmunitioii  columns ;  for  many  men  who,  either  from 
'Utinen  or  insufficient  training,  might  scarcely  be  fit  to  take  their 
piUH  as  detachment  gunners  or  as  gun  drivers,  would  be  fully 
torve  with  credit  in  the  ammunition  columns.  ThiSj 
•  best,  only  a  suggestion,  as — with  all  reverence  be 
-our  artillery  reserve  is  a  thing  of  which  much  may  be 
^<d  but  little  is  known.  I  have  myself  seen  something  of  the 
*ilHiM  reflerre  when  they  were  colled  out  in  1878,  and,  though  far 
ban  anderraliiing  the  excellence  of  the  material,  I  am  unable  to 
*4git  its  lemnrkable  rawness. 

Ndhbbical  Detail. 
Ihii  section  ehows  the  number  of  existing  batteries  of  horse 
-nd  field  utillery,  and  the  method  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  form 
*iam  into  six  brigades,  eomposad  as  already  shown, 
£»atiug: — 

H.  A. — 36  earvioe  and  8  dep6t  batteries  =  S8 
■-    ■       —  .  0  «  ssjS 

a  107 
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Required  for  six  of  the  proposed  brigades : — 

H.  A. — 24  Bervioe  and  6  depdt  batteries  =  30 
F.  A.— 66  „  6  „  =  72 

90  la  102 

Add  to  the  above  six  ammaDitJon  colamns,  which,  as  already 
mentioDed,  approximate  in  strength  to  eight  field  batteries,  except 
in  majors,  captains,  and  staff,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  ve  require, 
roughly  epeakiDg,  the  cadres  of  1 10  batteries  for  the  new  organi- 
sation. 

We  have,  in  fact,  an  existing  total  of  107  batteries,  of  which 
105   are  serriee  and  two  depot  batteries,  out  of  which  to  form 
ninety  service,  twelve  depot  batteries,  and  six  ammunition  colamns.. 
This  I  propose  to  carry  out  as  follows  : — 
S4  existing  service  batteries  H.  A.  form  service  batteries  H.  A. 
2       „  „  „         H.A.) 

2       „         depot        „         H.A.[  „     dep6t         „        H.A. 


H.A.) 
H.A.f  , 
H.A.) 

■.  A.  fo 

'.A.     , 

■.A., 

ion  y  I 


66  existing  service  batteries  F.  A.  form  service  batteries  F.  A. 
6      „  „  „         F.  A.     „    depot        „         F.  A. 

1      »  ..  »         F.  A.| 

8  new   sections   of  ammunition  [   „     ammunition  oolamni. 
column 

We  have,  therefore,  to  raise  the  cadres  of  two  depot  H.  A.  bat- 
teries, &uA,j»er  conira,  to  reduce  the  major,  captain,  and  staff  wm- 
eommissioned  officers  of  one  field  battery. 

Turning  now  to  the  colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels>  we  find  the- 
amnbers  at  present  showQ  on  the  establishment  of  horse  and  fieUi 
brigades  to  be  apparently  as  follows : — 

Colonels — H.  A.  8   (of  whom  one  is  Director  of  Aztillerj,  aoA 
therefore,  as  a  staff  officer,  beside  the  question). 
Lientenant-colonels — H.  A.  14. 
„  F.  A.  80. 

There  are  thirty-six  colonels  not  H.  A.,  making  forty-thiw  in 
all,  but  none  are  shown  on  the  strength  of  either  field  or  guritok- 
brigades,  and,  indeed,  ths  connection  of  the  H.  A.  ooloneb  vith 
that  par^colar  branch  exists,  at  present,  only  on  paper,  a  EL  A. 
oolonel  being  qnite  eligible  for  the  command  of  a  diBtriot  wbeio 
there  may  not  be  ■  single  H.  A.  battery.  In  fact,  colonelcies  or  J 
H.  A.  are,  at  present,  to  some  extant  anologons  to  the  honoiary 
•olonaleies  of  line  regiments,  carrying  with  tham  simply  a  alight- J 
lacxeue  of  p«y  iritbont  wstj  ootZMponding  altoratioB  of  d^' 
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Now  foi  actnal  seiTtce  with  the  six  new  briga<les  we  should 
lequiie  six  colonels,  six  lieutenant-oolonels  H.  A.,  eighteen  lien- 
teoant-colonels  F.  A.,  six  lieotenant-oolonels  depot,  or,  in  all,  six 
colonels  and  thirty  lieuteaant-colonels. 

As  colonelcies  and  lien  tenant- colonelcies  of  H.  A.  have  almoet 
invariably  been  given  to  oEBoers  who  have  served  with  credit,  or 
(Ten  distinction,  in  the  H.  A.,  I  should  propose  to  appoint  six  of 
(he  existing  seven  H.  A.  colonels  (I  exclude  the  Director  of  Artil- 
lery entirely)  to  the  command  n(  the  six  new  brigades. 

Six  of  the  H.  A.  lien  ten  ant -col  on  els  would,  of  course,  be  posted 
to  the  H.  A.  divisions,  and  I  should  suggest  that,  of  the  remaining 
oght,  six  shonJd  be  appointed  to  command  the  six  depot  divisions. 
Thk  would  leave  one  colonel  and  two  lieutenant- colonels  of  H.  A. 
\a  be  provided  for,  which  could  readily  he  effected  by  making  them 
nptrnumerary,  and  absorbing  them  as  vacancies  occurred. 

Tb«  eighteen  F.  A.  divisions  would  take  eighteen  of  the  F.  A. 
livstBnaot-colonels  leaving  twelve  unprovided  for,  hut,  inasmuch  as  a 
flouidenble  proportion  of  these  officers  would  seem  to  have  been 
pMtedto  field  brigades  without  any  reference  to  the  branch  in  which 
dwi  pierions  service  has  been  principally  passed,  I  apprehend  that 
)m  little  diffionlty  or  hardship  need  he  involved  in  the  selection  of 
ttsimnmd  nghteen,  and  of  a  small  number  (say  six,  or  in  other 
nd^  one  per  brigade)  to  be  made  snpemunterary,  and  absorbed, 
■  m  the  oise  of  lientenant-oolonels  of  H.  A.  The  remaining  six 
IJHtntut-oolonelB  of  F.  A.  should  be  transferred  to  the  various 
IBriwD  brigades,  where  they  are  at  present  sometimes  sorely 
vried,  many  stations  abroad  being  short  of  one,  or  more,  of 
^  Ntthlished  number  o{  this  rank. 

To  lua  up,  thon,  the  increase  and  redaction  of  cadres  demanded 
*T  tUs  scheme,  we  should  have  as  under : — 

InarsMB    two  dep^t  H.  A.  batteries,  complete ;  three  ammunition 
MinBB  notionB,  complete, 
fiicbiatioo— one  major^  one  captain,  and  staff  of  the  disestablished 

I  TiBtaia  to  tldak  that  the  nett  increase  would  he  by  no  means 
tttravagant,  having  in  view  the  increase  of  efficiency  which  I  hops 
to  sbow  would  be  obtained,  and  bearing  in  mind,  also,  that  the 
tUotute  numerical  increase  would  he,  oa  will  presently  appear, 
prMtically  nii. 

Turning  now  to  the  Indian  establishment,  it  would  appear  thai 
n  have  at  present  ten  H.  A.  and  &rty  F.  A.  faatteiiea  (or  fif^ 
^iMtnies  io  all)  stationed  in  India. 

Now,  three  of  the  proposed  brigade!  would  oompiiBe  twelve  H.  A. 
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and  thirty-three  F.  A.  batteries  (or  forty-five  batteries  in  all),  and 
three  ammunition  columns,  the  latter  being  about  equivalent  in  . 
strength  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  to  four  field 
batteries.  Therefore,  we  should  require  the  ten  H.  A.  batteries, 
plus  two  more,  to  be  ordered  out  from  England,  and  thirty-seven 
of  the  forty  F.  A.  batteries,  to  form  the  service  batteries  and  ammu- 
nition columns  of  the  new  Indian  Establishment.  The  three 
surplus  field  batteries  would  then  be  brought  home,  and  at  once 
form  the  cadres  of  the  field  batteries  of  throe  of  the  new  depot 
divisions. 

Now  on  the  home,  or  British,  establishment  (which  includes,  at 
present,  batteries  in  Egypt  and  Natal)  we  have  sixteen  H.  A., 
thirty-nine  F.  A.,  and  two  H.  A.  depot  batteries ;  deducting,  then, 
the  two  H.  A.  batteries,  to  be  sent,  as  above  detailed,  to  India,  and 
adding  the  three  surplus  field-batteries,  coming  home,  we  have 
fourteen  H.  A.  and  forty-two  F.  A.,  besides  two  H.  A.  dep6t 
batteries,  with  which  to  form  our  three  home  brigades  and  the 
depot  divisions  for  the  whole  six  brigades. 

This  I  would  effect  as  under : — 

12  H.  A.  service  batteries  form  H.  A.  of  new  brigades. 
33  F.  A.         „         „         form  F.  A.  of  new  brigades. 

2n.  A.         „         „     ] 

2  H.  A.    depot      „      •   form  H.  A.  of  new  depdt  divisioDB. 

2  new  H.  A.  „         „     , 

6  F.  A.  service  batteries  form  F.  A.  of  new  depot  divisions. 

3  F.  A.         „         „        form  2^  ammunition  columns* 

Thus  leaving  two  H.  A.  batteries  and  }  {i.e,  three  sections)  of  an 
ammunition  column  to  be  raised  to  complete  the  home  establish- 
ment, whilst  in  India  the  cadre  of  one  F.  A.  battery  would  be 
reduced. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  tables  on  a  subsequent  page,  that  the 
total  nett  increase  and  reduction  of  the  entire  regiment  would  be  u 
increase  of  seventy  horses,  and  a  reduction  of  110  of  all  ranks. 

Stations  to  be  Allotted  to  the  Servics  Batteries.  Ammv- 
NirioN  Columns,  and  DEPdT  Divisions  in  thk  UKom 
Kingdom. 

To  illustrate  more  clearly  the  working  of  the  sohems  I  htsm 
appended  a  table  (Table  1)  showing  the  distribution!  shonid  piopost 
for  the  three  brigades  on  home  servioep  and  the  aiz  depdt  dhrisioBik^ 
For  convenience  sake  I  have  called  these  brigades  the  Is^  Sad^sii.::^ 
8rd,  to  indicate  their  position  on  the  roster  for  foreign,  or  attlfe^lij^.  j 
aervioe.  .;  I"  ^ 
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Id  the  case  of  the  1st  brigade  the  stationa  shown  are  intended  to 
be  the  winter  quarters  of  the  various  divisions,  batteries,  Ate,  as  I 
tbouM  propose  that  the  vhoU  of  the  brigade  be  ooncentrated  at 
Aldershot  for  at  least  four  months  in  the  year. 

The  2nd  brigade  supplies  the  batteries  for  Ireland,  which  absorbs 
its  H.  A.  and  two  of  its  F.  A.  diviBions,  and  I  have  assigned  to  its 
ibird  division  head-quarters  at  Newc  as  tie-on- Tyne,  with  Glasgow  and 
I^tb  fort  as  out-stations ;  thus  occupying  the  three  most  northerly 
ttatioiis  in  Great  Britain,  possessing  accommodation  for  field 
utiilery,  and  which  stations  ave,  moreover,  in  easy  communication 
*itb  Ireland  {via  Carlisle  itnd  Glasgow  respectively)  in  case  the 
nliefof  tlie  division  should  be  considered  desirftble. 

With  this  brigade  also,  or  at  least  with  the  three  divisions  qnar- 
ttttd  in  Ireland,  the  stations  shown  are  winter  quarters,  and,  as  far 
H  tlw  stab)  of  the  country  may  permit,  the  batteries  should  be  con- 
WBtnted  at  the  Curragh  during  the  summer  months. 

Tba  8rd  brigade  (the  last  returned  from  abroad,  and,  conse- 
^luntly,  the  last  for  service),  I  have  been  obliged  to  scatter  some- 
vhit  widely  over  England,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are 
tn  bttteriea  at  the  headquarters  of  each  division.  I  do  not, 
noreover,  attach  as  much  importance  to  the  concentration  of  the 
vomers  occupied  by  this  brigade,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  two ; 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  comparative  rest  in  pleasant 
ttxuitry  quarters  is  by  no  means  a  bud  thing  for  troops  recently 
'■tuned  from  India,  and  that  the  old  system  of  sending  newly- 
'ttsnied  batteriea  to  Woolwich,  though  it  doubtless  afforded 
BloeRing,  and  even  exciting,  employment  for  the  commandant 
ni  itaff  at  that  station,  was  scarcely  regarded  as  an  unmixed 
UcMDg  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  said  batteries. 

Wth  the  exception  of  one,  at  Newbridge,  I  place  all  the  depot 
*nnioiiB  U  Woolwich,  and  I  am  induced  to  think  this  tbe  best 
'Bttgnient,  for  the  following  reasons.  If  the  duties  of  a  dep6t 
*■  nguded  from  a  proper  point  of  view,  i.e,  if  they  are  supposed 
b  Muiat  in  the  preliminary  training  of  the  young  soldier  to  fit 
'■1*1  like  his  place  in  the  ranks,  Woolwich  is  admirably  fitted  for 
^  puTpoae,  and  has,  moreover,  the  immense  advantage  of  a  central 
fofltion  aa  regards  the  railway  syatsm ;  whereas,  as  a  station  for 
'^  non  advanced  training  of  ths  battery  (aa  distinguished  firom 
Uk individuAl  soldier),  it  is  aboot  aa  bad  as  any  place  nan  well  be, 
^  eommon  being  bat  little  batter  than  an  tunsually  large  banaclc- 
H»ve.  Nevrhridge,  oa  tbe  other  hand,  is  eqnally  well  adapted  of 
•purler  for  either  depot  or  larTioe  battAriea,  is  eeatral  u  regard! 
^  Iriab  railway  system,  and  ii  within  easy  reach  of  Eingatown. 
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It  wonld,  moreover,  certainly  appear  desirable  to  have  at  least  one 
of  onr  depots  io  Ireland. 

In  the  case  of  the  Ist  and  Srd  brigades,  beyond  increasing  tba 
nomber  of  field-batteries  at  Alderahot  by  one,  and  further  adding 
an  ammunition-column  to  that  station,  I  have  made  scarcely  any 
alteration  in  the  existing  occupation  of  H.  A.  and  F.  A.  stationsr 
but  in  the  ease  of  the  2nd  brigade  I  have  reverted  to  the  ooonpt- 
tion  in  force  in  1880,  with  the  addition  of  the  ammunition-coIimiD 
to  the  Curragh. 

Strenotu  of  Brigades  on  Home  Establishment. 

One  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  any  ecbeme  of  Army 
Organisation  is  always  to  have  a  sufficient  force  ready  for  imme- 
diate action,  and  the  means  of  supplementing  that  force  at  as  shoit 
an  interval  as  possible.  To  apply  this  principle  as  economically  u 
possible  to  the  brigade  organisation  herein  proposed,  I  snggeat 
three  scales  of  establishment  for  the  brigades  on  home  service. 

The  first  for  service  (which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  stationed 
at,  or  near,  Aldershot),  to  be  on  such  a  footing  as  to  be  ready  at 
once  to  take  the  field,  without  drawing  on  the  other  bripadei  for  m 
rnigU  man  or  horse,  or  calling  on  the  reserves,  except,  pouiify, 
for  the  expansion  of  its  ammunition-column. 

The  2nd  brigade  to  be  on  a  much  weaker  footing,  bat  oapabk 
of  fairly  rapid  expansion  by  calling  up  the  reserves  and  punbasn^ 
horses.  As  regards  the  horses,  it  may  be  seen,  by  Table  8,  tfaife 
although  the  gun-teams  of  the  heavy  batteries  are  Tedaoed  frosk 
eight  to  six  horses,  the  wagon  and  forge-teams,  and  the  spii^ 
draught  horses  would  supply  more  than  enough  to  bring  them  up 
to  full  strength,  and,  consequently,  both  heavy  and  light  F.  A-* 
and  the  H.  A.  batteries,  would  require  remounts  of  draught  hones 
for  the  wagon  and  spare  teams  only,  whilst  the  H.  A.  would  imd 
only  twelve  more  detachment  horses,  and  the  F.  A.  six  moi  ' " 
horses  for  coverers,  per  battery,  to  bring  them  up  to  the  1 
establishment. 

Now,  whilst  gao-horees  mutt  be  properly  trained,  wagoners  m 
much  less  education,  and,  by  the  time  they  had  been  a  few  i 
in  the  wagon-teams,  we  might  fairly  expect  our  remounts  to  be  I 
to  supply  OBsaaltieB  in  the  gna-teams. 

As  to  the  H.  A.  detaohmenU,  if  the  wont  comes  i 
detaobmentfl  of  six  an  not  sa  muob  to  grumble  at,  as  they  g 
vith   the  limber-gunnerB,  aix  action  numbers,  as   against  te*4 
obtuned  tmm  detaobmentB  of  eight.    Further,  one  might  caloo' 
tbst,  by  the  time  any  oonudenble  nnmbn  of  Msualties  hod  ooonrt 
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imoDg  til  e  detach  meiit-h  ones,  remoimts,  pnrohaaed  partially  broken, 
■oald  be  ready  to  taks  their  place. 

This  brigade  I  station  principally  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  uanally 
Rqoiflite  to  have  a  considerable  force  of  field-artillery  in  fair  viork- 
log  order,  and  where,  moreover,  the  Cnrragh  is  available  for  aunimer 
concentration  for  purpoees  of  instmcUon. 

The  Srd  brigade  I  propose  to  place  on  an  extremely  reduced 
fboting,  only  horsing  four  guns  per  battery,  and  reducing  the  esta- 
Uiakment  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  as  low  as  is  by 
iny  means  consistent  with  the  possibility  of  expansion  in  any 
Kuonable  time.  I  must,  bowever,  draw  attention  to  the  fact  thal^ 
I  hire  kept  the  cadre  of  full  non-commissioned  officers  (i.e.  ser- 
(tnitB,  corporals,  and  bombardiers)  at  a  suf&clent  strength  to. 
faniih  at  least  two  to  each  eub-division,  in  case  the  battery  were 
■ddinly  increased  from  four  to  six  sub-division b. 

I  hive  also  given  a  sufficient  number  of  drivers  for  six  gun  teams 
rf  u  boTVes  each,  exclusive  of  grooms  and  b&tmen,  so  that,  in- 
MM  of  a  sudden  increase,  the  gun  teams  would  not  bu  liablo 
to  bt  filled  np  with  antrained,  or  partially-trained  men.  The 
irigoined  table  abows  in  detail  the  system  by  which  I  arrive  at  the  - 
vnaber  of  gunners  and  drivers  in  tbe  bulteiies  of  the  Srd  brigade, . 
both  horse  and  field  : — 

F.  A.  Battery—  H.  A.  Battery— 

6m  drivera   ,         .         ,12         Gun  drivera     .         .         >  12 
^urs  wheel    .         .         .1         Spare  wheel 
(HBoer's  grooms  -     5  Officer's  grooms       .  5 

Sttff-sergeaot's  men  2         Spare      .  '10 

Fnrifli's  man 
Svg«ant*B  men 
»im    .       .       .       . 


,      Gmmera  per  Snb-division. 
Cnried  on  gun-limber 

axle-tree  seats  . 
'■  Bttraat 


Sine  per  Bub-division  gives 
W  p«  balt^iry,  or,  if  increased 
lo  6  sub-diviBioDS,  we  should 
line    6    gunners    par    sub- 


Qunuers  per  Sub-division. 
Detachment  gunners  .  3* 
Limber  gunners  .  .  2 
Officer's  servant  .  .  1 
Sergeant's  man  .  .  1 
Spare      .         ...     3 

10 

Ten  per  snb-division  equals 
40  per  battery,  to  which  add 
the  5th  officer's  servant,  3. 
staff-sergeanta'  men,  the  5th 
sergeant's  man,  and  tbe  farrier's 
man,  or  6  men  in  all.  Thia 
gives  us  46  gnnners  per  battery. 


'K&    n*  MrggBat,Borponl,iiidhaiiibnrilieT,m>ksi^thi 
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I  should  propose  that  at  each  station  occupied  by  the  2nd  and 
8rd  brigades  there  should  be  stored  all  the  materiel  (guns,  am* 
munition  wagons,  forge,  and  general  service  vagous,  harness, 
smmunilion.  Sec.)  required  to  bring  the  batteries  up  to  the  fullest 
establishment.  This  would  greatly  simplify  matters  in  caae  of  t 
sudden  order  for  expansion,  and  would  moreover  afford  an 
opportunity,  in  the  3rd  brigade,  for  keeping  the  men  au  /ait 
vith  the  packing  of  an  ammunition  wagon,  and  of  drilling  them 
in  the  supply  of  ammunition  from  wagons  to  guns  in  action. 
For  this  purpose,  one  ammunition  wagon  should  be  drawn  ^m 
the  store,  and  be  on  charge  of  the  battery,  being  changed 
periodically  so  as  to  avoid  all  the  wear  and  tear  coming  on  ths 
same  wagon. 

Strength  of  the  Depot  Bittesiss. 


In  determining  the  numerical  strength  of  the  depot  batteriea, 
the  main  ooneideration  must  he  the  number  of  men  which  those 
depots,  whose  brigades  ore  in  India,  will  he  called  on  to  supply 
annually.  Now  the  depot  division  of  each  Indian  brigade  would 
have  to  feed  fifteen  batteries  and  an  ammunition  column,  besidN 
the  staff  of  the  brigade  and  divisions.  The  strength  of  this 
force  would  bo  2,707  of  all  ranks,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  tabla 
on  a  subsequent  page.  The  officers  wiU  number  ninety-oina, 
thus  leaving  a  total  of  2,608,  or,  in  other  words,  twenty-sz 
hundred. 

Now  it  is  well  established  that  the  normal  annual  waste  of 
troops  stationed  in  India  is  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  theiefon 
each  depot  division  would  have  to  supply  130  men  annually; 
and  as  batteries  on  the  Indian  establishment  may  he  said,  roughly, 
to  conloin  three  gunners  to  two  drivers,  it  follows  that  three- 
fifths  of  tliis  130,  i.e.  seventy -eight,  would  be  gunners,  and  Uia 
remaining  two-fifths,  i.e.  fifty-two,  drivers.  Let  us  then  donbia 
this,  the  normal  outgo,  and  fix  the  strength  of  the  depAt  i> 
gunners  and  drivers  (including  acting  bombardiers)  at  that  figan> 
I  may  here  remark  that,  as  it  is  eminently  undesirable  to  ahangs 
the  full  Don-commissioned  officers  of  a  depdt  too  freqnenllj,  Z 
should  be  disposed  to  regard  all  down  to  full^bombudier  u  pt^ 
nanent  staff.  ^h 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  a  total  of  156  goimen  and  104  diiT^f 
for  the  depdt  diviaion.  ^| 

I  sboold  propose  that  in  the  case  of  the  depots  of  the  home 
brigades,  the  H.  A.  battery  should  tnun  and  nipply  men  for  Ihe 
H.  A.  and  light  F.  A.  batteries  of  the  brigade^  dw  field  batwj 
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doing  the  like  for  the  heavy  F.  A.  batteries,  nhence  it  would  follow 
that  one  would  have  seven  batteries  to  feed,  and  the  other  eight,* 

As  in  India,  however,  the  distinction  between  the  two  classesi  of 
Geld  battery  would  cense,  all  batteries  in  that  country  being 
similarly  armed,  I  should  propose  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Indian 
brigades,  the  strain  should  be  equally  divided,  the  H.  A.  depot 
battery  feeding  the  four  H.  A.  and  three  of  the  eleven  F.  A.  batteries, 
whilst  the  F.  A.  depot  battery  fed  seven  of  them,  and  the  re- 
naicinK  battery  was  supplied  in  equal  proportions  by  both. 

I  would  therefore  fix  the  strength  of  the  H.  A.  and  F.  A.  depot 
batteries  at  the  same  figure,  giving  to  eaoh  seventy-eight  gunners 
■od  fifty-two  drivers. 

Tbe  establishment  of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
■fti&cen  per  depot  battery,  I  arrive  at  from  a  consideration  of  their 
istiea,  tnd  of  the  number  of  men,  horses,  carriages,  &c.  in  tho 
btuiries. 

The  number  of  guns  and  horses  T  have  fixed  in  consideratioD  of 
bi  hct  that  the  instruction  to  be  imparted  at  the  dep6t  is,  as  I 
^■n  ilready  said,  tAe  preliminary  inttTUction  of  the  individual 
ntnal,  tojti  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  rankn, ;  and  that,  there- 
fan,  hoiflea  and  gnus  enough  to  enable  riding,  driving,  and  gun 
iolli  to  be  Oiurried  on,  are  all  that  is  needed.  There  should,  how- 
nv.  be  one  unmunition  wagon  to  each  depot  battery  for  purposes- 
of  iutraotioD,  bat  I  have  sot  considered  it  necessary  to  horse  it. 

la  BonsideratioD  of  tbe  waste  on  borne  service  from  desertion 
■BdotbBroBuses,  which  do  not  operate  in  India,  and  of  the  fact 
^whonerer  a  brigade  is  raised  to  the  next  higher  establishment 
■  HoBderable  strain  must  fall  on  its  depot,  I  have  fixed  the 
ttngth  of  all  the  depfite  at  the  same  figure. 

Ahuitnition  Colduns. 
It  bos  often  been  Temitrked  that  there  is-one  consideratioa  which 
oporalM  powerfully  against  obtaining  the  very  best  class  of  recruits 
^  tbo  Boyul  Artillery,  and  equally  powerfully  against  retsining 
Knw  of  tbe  best  non-oommissioned  officers.  I  allude  to  the  small 
nnmbor  of  commissions  to  be  obtained  from  ita  ranks,  aa  compared 
propurtiDDatcly  with  cavalry  or  inbntry.  There  are  at  present 
>iia«n.  in  the  list  of  the  Royal  Ardllery,  eighteen  riding-masters, 
thiny-CQe  quarter -masters,  and,  in  the  ooast  brigade,  a  total  of 
llurty-one  officers  of  alt  ranks.  This  makes  a  total  of  eighty  offioen 
eeaUDisaioDed  from  the  ranks,  out  of  a  total  of  1,316  officers  of  all 

'  n*  vuM  el  the  umaunitiDD  ootumD,  h  will  apptW  Ml 
*nU  b«  mppUad  tram  tlia  Mrtioa  balCcriss,  H.  A.  sod  F.  A.  MntribnUag 
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ranks,  or  about  six  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  a  cavalry  regiment  w< 
find  that,  in  a  total  of  twenty-four  officers,  there  are  two  (th< 
riding-master  and  quarter-master)  who  must  have  risen  from  th( 
ranks,  thus  giving  at  once  eight  per  cent. 

Turning  to  the  infantry,  we  find  that  in  the  four  battalions  of 
territorial  regiment  there  are  four  quarter-masters  in  an  establish — 
ment  of  sixty  officers,  or  nearer  seven  than  six  per  cent.* 
■figures,  however,  do  not  nearly  represent  the  difference ;  for  wherea^-^as 
the  six  per  cent,  of  B.  A.  officers  who  have  risen  firom  the  ranks  ii 
the  total  and  outside  limit,  and  includes  all  those  who  are  holdinj 
-appointments  in  connection  with  the  auxiliary  forces,  there  are  man] 
more  commissions  annually  given  to  non-commissioned  officers  ii 
•i;he  cavalry  and  infantry ;  so  many,  in  fact,  that,  as  is  well-known, 
many  young  men  of  good  birth,  who  fail  to  pass  the  necessary  com* 
•petitive  examinations,  enlist  with  the  express  intention  of  workii 
their  way  through  the  ranks  to  a  commission. 

Now,  in  connection  with  my  scheme  of  organisation,  I  shoul( 
propose  that  as  soon  as  the  ammunition  columns  had  been  formec 
-all  vacancies  occurring  among  the  lieutenants  thereof  should  befilh 
from  the  ranks  of  the  new  field-brigades,  and  that,  so  soon  as  all  th( 
lieutenancies  in  the  columns  had  been  thus  filled  from  the  ranks, 
vacancies  amongst  the  captains  should  be  filled  by  promotion  in 
the  ammunition  columns,  and  similarly  with  the  majorities,  until 
the  whole  of  the  ammunition  columns  were  officered  entirely  firom 
•the  ranks.     This  would  give  six  majorities,  six  captaincies,  and 
twenty-four  lieutenancies  to  be  held  by  officers  promoted  firom  the 
ranks  of  the  field  brigades,  besides  which,  there  would  be  thirty 
riding-masters  and  thirty  quarter-masters  for  the  thirty  divisions 
(service  and  depot) ;  so  that  we  should  have,  in  all,  ninety-six  offioeiB 
firom  the  ranks  out  of  a  total  of  678  officers  of  all  ranks  (that  being 
the  total  of  officers  for  six  of  the  proposed  brigades),  or  about 
fourteen  per  cent. 

I  should  also  propose  that  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  for  the  ammunition  columns  be  obtained  by  transfer  firom  the 
batteries,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  at  present  applied  to  the  coast 
brigade ;  and  that  promotions,  both  of  officers  and  men,  should  go 
in  the  whole  six  columns,  which  should,  in  fact,  hold  a  preoiaely 
analogous  place  as  regards  the  mounted  branch,  to  that  at  present 
held  by  the  coast  brigade  to  the  entire  regiment.  Of  coarse,  were 
this  carried  out,  the  coast  brigade  would  be  filled  entirely  firom  the 
garrison  artillery.     By  these  means,  the  knowledge  and  effioieDoy 

*  Thifl,  of  course,  does  not  include  militU  ofBoers,  but  it  is  from  flii  UneMMiaBi 
ihAt  ilie  adjutants  and  qoarter-masters  of  the  Srd  and  4th  btttaHimi  an  fnpplM, 
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vt  deserving  Don-commissioiied  officers  and  men  of  the  mounted 
])niich  would  be  utilised,  instead  of  being,  as  at  prt;eent,  wasted  by 
mnalation  to  a  style  of  work  of  wbich  they  are  absolutely 
ijIDonnt 

Id  view  of  the  fact  that  half  the  ammunitioD  colunms  would  be 
ilvijB  in  India,  I  ehoald  propose  to  looalise  the  columna,  i.e.  that 
three  shonld  be  permanently  stationed  in  India,  and  three  at  home ; 
ilffBjs  excepting  in  case  of  war,  and  that  non- commissioned  officers 
indmen  should,  as  far  as  possible,  on  first  transfer  to  the  ammuni- 
tion columns,  be  posted  to  those  in  India  and  serve  in  that  country 
ibr  half  their  remaining  army  service,  being  then  transferred  to  the 
kome  columns  to  complete  their  time.  Space  will  not  permit  me  to 
flUar  more  minately  into  this  branch  of  the  subject,  hut  I  have  said 
onagh  to  indicate  the  lines  on  which  it  appears  to  me  that  a  useful 
JD^iOTement  Blight  be  carried  out. 

Beliefs,  &c. 
I  propose  that  the  home  and  foreign  service  of  brigades  be,  as 
hi  u  powible,  equalised,  and  that  it  shall  be  nine  years  in  eaob 

-MN. 

On  ntnrn  from  foreign  service,  a  brigade  would  be  placed  on  the 
lontt  eitablishment  (vide  3rd  brigade,  on  Tables  2  and  9),  and 
^Bntared  as  shown  in  Table  1. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  one  of  the  outlying 
teaiea  of  each  division  might  be  brought  in  to  head- quarters, 
4ij  the  other  after  the  second  year,  always  provided  that  such  reliefs 
tn  eoniidered  deairBble.  By  this  arrangement  each  battery  would 
int  two  jeoTV  at  one  station,  and  one  year  at  another. 

At  the  termination  of  the  third  year  the  brigade  would  take  up 
ilKtan  SB  shown  for  2Qd  brigade  in  Table  1,  and  be  increased  to 
Ai  MUbliahment  shown  for  Snd  brigade  in  Tables  2  and  3. 

Sanng  the  ensuing  three  years  reliefs  might  be  carried  out,  as 
miglit  seem  desirable,  both  between  batteries  of  the  different 
'^neions,  and,  if  need  be,  between  the  Snd  and  8rd  divisions;  but, 
tt  regards  battery  reliefs,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  would 
tsoilly  concentrate,  for  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  summer,  at  the 
Csiragb,  bo  that  the  necessity,  or  even  expediency,  of  changing 
tUii  winter  quarters  would  be  open  to  donbt. 

On  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year,  the  brigade  would  be  raised 
to  the  eatablishment  shown  for  let  brigade  in  Tables  3  snd  3,  and 
,ths  quarters  (vide  Ist  brigade  in  Table  1)  vaoated  by  the 
iceeding  on  foreign  serrioe ;  and  dnring  the  following 
I  ehonld  be  disposed  to  ftobid  say  nli^  (ezoepl^  pa^■ 
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hapa,  ID  the  case  of  the  H.  A,  battery  at  St.  John's  Wood, 
might  be  made  a  one-year  station),  as  the  entire  brigade  wo 
ooDoentrated  at  Alderahot  for  four  months  in  each  year. 

The  ammunition  columns  should  remain  always  at  the 
stations — that  is  to  say,  there  should  he  an  Aldershot  coli 
Gorragh  column,  and  a  Woolwich  column — and  should  sin: 
attached  to  the  brigade  occupying  the  group  of  Btations  to  whic 
lespectiTely  helonged,  for  administrative  purpoaes.  Taking  all 
into  consideration,  I  should .  he  disposed  to  recommend  th 
establishments  of  horses  and  materiel  be  also  so  far  local 
to  remain  always  in  the  stationa  assigned  to  the  brigade 
second,  and  third  for  service,  reBpeotively,  and  that  a  brigade 
take  them  over  from  the  one  it  relieved,  as  is  at  present  the  oa 
IS  on  arrival  &om  or  in  India. 


(To  be  continued.) 


TO  COEREBPONDENTS. 


All  MSS.  intended  for  ioBertioD  muBt  be  directed  to  the  Editors,  JH 
Navy  Ma(;BEiiie,  13,  Waterloo  Place,  Loadon,  S.W.,  sod  must  contain  Bt 
address  of  the  writer.    Name  aud  a,(ldre8s  oo  Itlltri  is  inBufficieut.  | 

It  ii  rcquaud  that  ruU4  vaper  be  lued,  the  paga  mimbered,  fatttnaii 
and  a  m\txll  marffirt  left.  ' 

£rerf  care  will  be  teJieii ;  but  neither  the  Bditora  nor  the  Pobliatiolt 
tenponaible  toi  the  loss  of  MSS.  through  the  post  oi  otherwise.  When! 
desired  to  be  returned,  atampa  must  be  eDolosed, 

Reviews  of  Booke  and  Notes  on  salient  matters  connected  with  the  4 
fiavy  will  be  continued  oaoh  month. 


Loadon :  Filalad  hr  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  IS  WatniM  Pba*,  Zldl  lUn^ 
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S^f  IJattle-fitlbs  of  §rrmanii. 

By  Colokel  G.  B.  Mallbbon,  C.S.I. 


V .— J  ANKOWIT  Z . 

fi"  the  last  chapter  I  indicated  the  main  conaequencea  of  the 
Wttleof  Nordlingen,  the  almost  complete  severance  of  the  alliance 
Mween  Sweden  and  the  princes  of  Northern  and  Central  Ger- 
**ny,  and  the  introduction,  on  the  field,  of  France — originally, 
tow  ally,  following  the  lead  of  Sweden  ;  afterwards,  as  a  prin- 
''PbIi  assmnins  t^e  chief  place  in  the  contest.  The  firat  period, 
wit  of  an  ally  fighting  nominally  for  Sweden,  terminated 
^  the  death  of  Duke  Bernhard  of  Weimar  (IBth  July  1639). 
^  record  of  events  which  happened  hetween  the  hattle  of 
notiUingen  and  that  period  is  full  of  interest.  There  is  scarcely 
•  more  tempting  Ruhject  for  the  pen  of  the  historian.  The  noble 
wspair  of  Oxenstierna;  the  splendid  courage  of  Banner;  the 
■lilities,  ripened  by  misfortune,  of  Duke  Bernhard ;  the 
Np&ble  weakness  of  John  George,  most  prejudicial  to  the  Saxony 
h  he  ruled ;  the  Rel&shness  of  the  Protestant  princes  of 
.;  oombine  to  offer  to  the  historian  materials  most 
Bot  I  am  not  writing  the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
R^Htio  my  object  rather  to  conduct  the  reader  to  battle- 
vtiich,  from  the  resultft  obtained,  from  the  character  of  the 
landent  who  led  the  armies  to  fight,  or  horn  the  extra- 
lUy  «kiU  displayed  by  one  or  other  of  those  commanders 
them,  sfford  to  the  military  student  matter  to  interest  and 
hiro.     I  shall  pass  as  lightly  as  I  may,  thou,  over  the 
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political  events  which  separate  the  first  period  I  have  indicate 
from  the  second;  and  shall  take  the  reader,  as  quickly  a 
possible,  into  the  camp. 

Left,  by  the  results  of  the  fight  at  Nordlingen,  without  mone; 
without  allies,  without  resources,  Oxenstiema  had  been  force< 
very  much  against  his  will,  to  appeal  for  material  aid  to  France 
France  had  responded  by  allowing,  after  an  interval,  Dul 
Bernhard  to  levy  troops,  which  he  should  lead,  professedly  in  tl: 
interests  of  Sweden,  against  the  Emperor.  Meanwhile,  Saxon 
had  concluded  with  the  Emperor  at  Pima,  at  the  close  of  168^ 
a  convention  which  ripened  into  a  treaty  of  alliance,  to  whic 
almost  all  the  princes  of  Northern  Germany  subscribed,  s 
Prague,  in  the  month  of  May  following.  The  Electors  of  Saxon 
and  Brandenburg  were  thus  changed  into  enemies  of  Sweden.  Tb 
Swedish  General,  Banner,  who,  at  the  period  of  the  battle  ( 
Nordlingen,  had  been  encamped  side  by  side  with  the  Saxo 
army  on  the  White  Hill  near  Prague,  had,  on  the  first  indies 
tion  of  wavering  on  the  part  of  its  Elector,  managed  skilfoll 
to  withdraw  his  troops  &om  the  dangerous  proximity.  Q 
the  22nd  October  1685,  he  defeated  the  Saxon  army,  a 
Domitz*  on  the  Elbe,  then  invaded  Brandenburg,  took  Havel 
berg,  and  even  threatened  Berlin.  Compelled  by  the  approac 
of  a  Saxon  and  Imperialist  army  to  quit  his  prey,  he  tume 
and  beat  the  combined  army  at  Wittstock  (24th  Septembe 
1686).  After  that  battle,  he  drew  the  reinforced  Imperialist! 
i^ommanded  by  Gallas,  after  him  into  Pomerania;  there  b 
caused  them  great  losses  by  cutting  off  their  supplies,  the 
forced  them  back  into  Saxony,  and,  following  them  up  closel] 
Attacked  and  beat  them  badly  at  Chemnitz  (4th  April  1689). 

Whilst  Banner  had  thus  been  maintaining  the  glory  of  tb 
Swedish  arms,  Duke  Bernhard  had  been  striving  vigorously  t 
repair  his  defeat  at  Nordlingen.  Thrust  back  by  that  defea^ 
with  the  starving  remnants  of  his  army,  beyond  the  Rhine,  h 
had  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  French  Court,  and  at  th 
«nd  of  twelve  months  had  induced  that  Court  to  place  si 
thousand  French  troops  under  his  orders.  Having,  in  th 
interval,  restored  discipline  in  the  ranks  of  his  own  army,  h 
^crossed  the  Bhine,  still  nominal  commander-in-chief,  the  Ic 
January  1685,  with  the  view  to  force  the  Bavarians  to  raise  th 
siege  of  Heidelberg.f  Before,  however,  he  could  reach  thfl 
place,  the  besieging  army,  strengthened  by  the  Imperialisi 

*  In  the  Grand  Dnchy  of  Mecklenbnig-Sohwerin. 
t  Heidelberg  had  been  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1688 
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led  b.T  Gallas,  bad  tokeD  it,  and  the  victor  preHEed  forward 
GO  rapidly  into  the  Lower  Palatinate,  that  Duke  Bernhard 
MI&  compelled  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  on  Saarbrucken. 
Frtnch  reinforcementa  having  increased  his  force  to  twenty 
thoDsand  men,  be  had  again  crossed  the  Bhine  (July  16A3), 
hid  forced  the  Impsirialista  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mainz,  and 
giineJ  many  advantages  over  them,  when  he  was  forced  by 
rant  of  prorisions,  the  breaking  out  of  an  epidemic,  ajid 
dettrtion,  once  more  to  fall  back.  In  bit)  despair  be  made  an 
urgent  api>eal  to  Richelieu,  and  finally  concluded  with  hiin, 
17lh  October  1635,  a  secret  treaty,  whereby,  in  consideration  of 
Itia  placing  himself  wholly  at  the  Rer\-ice  of  France,  Duke 
fiemhard  was  to  receive  yearly  four  millions  of  francs  (£1(10,000) 
to  maintain  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  with  its  pro- 
portiot)  of  artillery,  a  very  considerable  yearly  income  for  his 
pmonal  expenses,  a  guarantee  that  on  the  conclusion  of  peace 
hii  interest  and  the  interests  of  his  officers  should  be  taken  care 
o^  tod  that  he  himself  should  receive  the  sovereignty  over 
Alwse.  To  hasten  the  carrying  out  of  those  details  of  tliis 
Agnement  which  immediately  affected  him,  Duke  Bernhard 
hutened  to  Paris  (March  1G36).  Here  be  was  received  ivith 
gpai  hononrs,  but  obtained  scanty  satisfaction.  With  such 
lidp  u  he  could  secure,  however,  he  hastened  back  to  the 
^^ontier,  and,  having  concerted  measures  with  La  Valetto,  tlic 
'^Bteh  general  vbo  was  to  co-operate  with  him,  lie  invaded 
^Amine,  drove  the  enemy  thence,  taking  Saarburg  and  Ffalz- 
OBIK  uid  then,  entering  Alsace,  took  Saverne.  His  career 
Qfemqaest  in  Alsace  was  checked  by  the  invasion  of  Burgundy 
*9  G^las,  vrith  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  Duke 
fimdwd  marched  with  ail  haste  to  Dijon,  and  forced  Gallas 
te  Ul  bMk,  with  great  loss,  beyond  the  Saone  (November 
~  his  advantsigeB,  early  the  following  year  he 

of  the  Saone  at  Gray,  despite  the  vivid 
Charles  of  Lorraine  (June  1637),  and 
<pnMd  that  commander  as  far  as  Besan9on.  Beinforced 
during  the  autumn,  he  marched  towards  the  Upper  Bhine,  and, 
^todurtaking  a  winter  campaign,  captured  Laoffenburg,  after  a 
ikiniiiah  witb  John  of  Werth ;  then  Sockingen  and  Waldshut, 
Ud  laid  aiege  to  Rbeinfclden.  The  Imperialist  army,  led  by 
Mo  of  Worth,  succeeded,  indeed,  after  a  very  hot  encounter, 
U  relieving  that  place ;  but  three  days  later  Duke  Bernhard 
■iiacM  and  completely  defeated  it  (Slst  Febroary  1638), 
anA  oiiiy  John  of  "Worth  hinuelf,  but  the 

8  • 
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Generals  Savelli,  Enkefort,  and  Sperreuter.  The  consequences 
of  this  victory  were  the  fall  of  Rheinfelden,  Botteln,  Neuenburg^ 
and  Freiburg.  Duke  Bernhard  then  laid  siege  to  Breisach 
(July  1638).  This  place,  owing  to  the  avarice,  and  worse  than 
avarice,  of  its  commandant,  who  had  traded  with  the  public 
funds  for  his  own  purposes,  was  without  provisions  to  stand  a 
long  siege.  To  supply  the  deficiency  the  Imperial  general,  Gotz, 
advanced  at  the  head  of  a  force  considerably  outnumbering  that 
of  Duke  Bernhard.  Leaving  a  portion  of  his  army  before  the  place, 
Duke  Bernhard  then  drew  to  himself  Turenne,  who  was  lying  in 
the  vicinity  with  three  thousand  men,  fell  upon  the  Imperialists 
at  Wittenweiher  (30th  July),  completely  defeated  them,  and  cap- 
tured their  whole  convoy.  Another  Imperialist  army,  led  by  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  in  person,  shared  a  similar  fate  at  Thann,*  in 
the  Sundgau,  on  the  4th  October  following.  Gotz,  who  was 
hastening  with  a  strengthened  army  to  support  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  attacked  Duke  Bernhard  ten  days  later,  but  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  Breisach  capitulated  on  the  7th 
December.  Duke  Bernhard  took  possession  of  it  in  his  own 
name,  and  foiled  all  the  efforts  of  Eichelieu  to  secure  it  for 
France,  by  garrisoning  it  with  German  soldiers. 

To  compensate  the  French  Cardinal  Minister  for  Breisach^ 
Duke  Bernhard  undertook  a. winter  campaign  to  drive  the 
Imperialists  from  Franche-Comte.t  Entering  that  province 
at  the  end  of  December,  he  speedily  made  himself  master  of 
its  richest  part.  He  then  returned  to  Alsace  with  the  resolution 
to  cross  the  Rhine  and  carry  the  war  once  again  into  Bavaria ; 
and,  holding  out  the  hand  to  Banner,  who  had  assumed  a  victorious 
position  in  Bohemia,  to  march,  under  better  auspices  than  those 
which  had  before  attended  him,  to  Vienna.  He  had  made  all 
the  necessary  preparations  for  this  enterprise,  had  actually  sent 
his  army  across  the  Rhine,  when  he  died  very  suddenly,  not 
without  suspicion  of  poison,  at  Neuburg  am  Rhein  (8th  July  1682)» 
The  lands  he  had  conquered  he  bequeathed  to  his  brother,  to  be 
maintained  by  him  during  the  war,  under  Swedish  protection ; 
or,  if  that  were  not  found  possible,  under  the  protection  of 
France,  on  the  condition  that  on  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace,  they  should  be  constituted,  under  his  brother's  rule,  a 

*  About  twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  Mulhansen.  The  Snndgaa  is  the  Southeni 
portion  of  Alsace,  known  during  the  long  period  of  its  union  with  France,  1648  to 
1871,  as  the  Department  of  the  Hant-Rhin.    It  now  again  forms  part  of  Alaaoe. 

t  Comprehending  the  present  departments  of  Donbs  (excepting  Mompelgaid^ 
which  then  belonged  to  Wikrtembex^g),  the  Jura,  and  the  Upper  Saone. 
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fief  of  the  German  empire.  But  Eichelieu  paid  no  attention  to 
tiie  wishes  of  the  dead  general.  Before  any  of  the  familj  cotild 
interfere,  he  had  Becored  all  the  fortresses  in  Alsace,  even 
Breisach,  which  wb,b  its  key,  for  France.  The  only  consolation 
the  bmily  reaped  from  their  protests  against  this  high-hande<l 
iwlicf,  vae  permission  to  transport  the  body  of  Duke  Bernhard 
to  the  family  vault  at  Weimar. 

With  the  death  of  Dnke  Bemliard  began  a  new  phase  of  the 
nar.  Every  day  subsequently  to  that  event,  France  assumed 
ou  the  Bbine  more  and  more  the  position  of  the  principal  factor 
in  the  war.  It  was  not  so  yet  in  middle  and  southern  Germany. 
Bui  before  I  proceed  to  record  the  events  which  occurred  in 
those  parts,  and  which  wUl  form  the  main  subject  of  thi< 
chipter,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  ullude  very  briefly  to  the 
poIUicft]  changes  which  threatened  for  a  time  to  affect  the 
flmteit. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  had  died  the  15th  February  1637- 
Bit  son  and  Bnccesaor,  Ferdinand  III.,  whom  we  have  already 
ut  tt  Nordlingen,  possessed  a  nature  less  warped  by  bigotry 
•rfmore  prone  to  conciliation  tlian  that  of  his  father ;  at  the 
poiod  at  which  we  have  arrived,  he  was  not  indisposed  to 
l^ttt  (or  a  general  peace.  At  the  Diet  assembled  at  Batisbon 
1"  1640,  proposals,  were  made  with  that  object.  But  the 
JUttaa  on  both  sides  were  still  too  excited  ;  and  a  pamphlet,* 
iJttea  at  the  instigation  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  by  a 
Biediah  councillor,  came  to  inflame  still  more  the  minds  of 
wjnnces  there  assembled.  The  object  of  this  pamx^hlet  was 
'onm  the  several  states  against  a  peace  which  could  not  fail 
^  be  htal  to  Germany,  inasmuch  as,  to  secure  it,  it  would 
wneeeaaaryto  make  very  great  concessions  to  France.  TIiih 
^"P«*l  to  patriotism  effectually  stifled  the  hopes  of  the  yeax*- 
IM^,asd  the  war  broke  out  with  renewed  energy. 

Wt  left  Banner  on  the  4th  April  1CS9  at  Chemnitz,  in 
'^tt^y,  at  the  foot  of  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Erzgebirge. 
'tum  Chenmitz  his  victorious  army  ponred  into  Bohemia  and 
^k,  csrryiug  all  before  it.  The  Swedish  soldiers  showed 
"'oiiBijIvuii  on  thifl  occasion  unworthy  of  the  cause  which  they 
'"'^  come  to  champion.  Unrestrained  by  their  leader,  who 
""er  restrained  himself,  they  plundered  indiscriminately  the 
"''nartery,  the  castle,  and  the  cottage.  At  last  the  cry  of 
''^Bolated  Bohemia  reached  Vienna,  and  Ottavio  Ficcolomini  was 

btiUeil   Oi^rrlalio  dt  ralimi  ttatug    ('■  /noia  m 
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ordered  from  the  Netherlands,  Count  Hatzfeldt  from  Westphalia^ 
to  drive  him  from  the  kingdom.     Of  this  force,  when  united,  the 
Emperor's  brother,    the   Archduke   Leopold,   took    command. 
Before  it,  step  by  step,  Banner  fell  back,  his  soldiers  mow 
anxious  to  secure  their  plunder   than  to  fight,  until  he  hf 
reached  Saxony.    But  even  here  he  was  not  safe.    The  ArcTc^^ 
duke  followed  him   so  expeditiously  that  he  caught  him 
Plauen,  and  delivered  him  there  so  severe  a  blow  that  he 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  Thiiringen,  not  halting  till  he   h. 
reached  Erfurt.     Safe  here  from  farther  pursuit,  Banner 
a  vigorous  attempt  to  restore  discipline  to,  and  to  reinforce, 
army.     Once  more  Fortune  smiled  upon  him.    The  Dukes 
Liineberg — who,  after  Nordlingen,  had  abandoned  the  Swedi 
alliance,  and  given  their  adherence  to  the  Peace  of  Prague 
now  renounced  that  treaty,  and  brought  to  Erfurt  the  c< 
tingent  which  had   just   been  fighting  against  him.      Prc^^^^^^^^ 
Hesse  he  received  assistance;   and,  what  was  of  more 
sequence,  the  Count  of  Guebriant  joined  him  with  the 
of  Duke  Bemhard,  to  the  command  of  which,  by  the  dea 
of    that    illustrious    conmiander,    he    had    succeeded.      Thi 
strengthened.  Banner  resumed  the  offensive.    The  Imperialisi 
however,  avoided  a  general  action ;  and  winter  shortly  aft< 
wards  setting  in,  both  armies  went  into  winter-quarters,  tl 
Imperialists,  now  led  by  Piccolimini,  in  Franconia,  the  Swedi 
and  their  allies  in  the  principality  of  Liineburg. 

It  was  during  this  winter,  1640-41,  that  there  sat  at  Batisbc 
the  Diet  at  which,  I  have  related,  so  resolute  an  effort  wi 
made  for  the  restoration  of  peace.    At  this  Diet  were  presei 
the  Emperor,   all    the    Catholic    princes    of   Germany,   soi 
Protestant  princes  who  had  adhered  to  the  Peace  of  Pragu< 
and  many  bishops  and  ecclesiastics  of  the  reformed  faith.     Th 
news  of  their  sitting,  and  of  the  turn  the  discussion  was  takinj 
at  those  sittings,  reached  Banner  in  his  winter  quarters   a 
Liineburg.    The  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  if,  marcl 
warily,  he  could  pounce  upon  Batisbon  before  his  march  shouliE:^ 
be  discovered,  he  would  be  able  to  finish  the  war  at  a  blow.   Th< 
design  seemed  easy  of  execution,  for  there  was  no  army  in 
path:   the  Imperialists  were  scattered  far  and  wide  in  theii^-^^^ 
winter-quarters.    His  own  army  was  concentrated  at  Liineburg. 
The  plan  was  too  tempting  to  be  rejected. 

Confiding  in  no  one,  save  in  his  French  colleague,  the  Count' 
of  Guebriant,  Banner  suddenly  set  out  from  Liineburg  in 
depth  of  the  winter  of  1641.    Marching  with  speed  and  secrec] 
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tbrongh  Thiiringen,  be  appeared  in  front  of  Batisbon  before  the 
Emperor  or  an;  of  the  memberB  of  the  Diet  had  heard  that  he 
lud  quitted  his  winter  quarters.  Great  was  the  consternation 
vilbin  the  walls  of  the  threatened  city.  With  one  exception,  no 
one  dreamed  of  defence ;  how  to  flee,  to  escape  from  the  clutches 
of  the  Swede  who  had  desolated  Bohemia,  was  the  uppermost 
thongbt.  Fortunately  the  exception  was  the  Emperor.  Ferdi- 
iiAiid  III.  was  in  a  position  not  dissimilar  to  that  in  which  liia 
father  had  found  himself  when  Vienna  was  besieged  by  Count 
Tharain  1619.  Then  he,  by  hia  iron  firmness,  conjured  the 
storm :  Ferdinand  III.  offered  it  as  bold  &  front  now.  Publicly 
declaring  that,  whatever  might  happen,  he  would  not  quit  Ratis- 
liDD,  he  gave  courage  to  the  more  courageous,  new  life  nnd  new 
Inpe  to  the  weaker  spirits.  It  is  difQcult,  however,  to  conceive  how 
Uie  noble  resolution  of  the  Emperor  could  have  availed  to 
pnrent  hia  capture,  and  the  capture  of  some  of  the  most  illus- 
tticHiB  of  hia  councillors,  had  the  winter  season  pursued  its 
ddinary  conrse.  Banner  had  made  hia  splendid  raid  to  the 
utthem  bank  of  the  Danube  with  a  success  which  left  nothmg 
bal  the  passage  of  that  river  to  be  provided  for.  The  success 
whieb  he  had  so  far  achieved  be  owed  entirely  to  his  forethought, 
hii  daring,  the  celerity  and  secrecy  of  hia  movements.  Of 
Fattane  he  asked  bat  one  thing,  and  that  was  that  tht^  intense 
nUirhich  had  added  bo  much  to  the  difhculties  and  privations 
tfhii  inarch,  which,  up  to  twenty-four  hoora  before  his  arrival 
» iti  baa3u,  had  covered  the  face  of  the  Danube  with  an  ice 
■bong  eaoagli  to  bear  his  army,  should  continue  but  forty- 
■ght  hoore  longer.  At  that  season  of  the  year — it  was  the 
■With  of  Janaary — it  was  not  a  very  extraordinary  demand, 
^ttifl words  of  Juvenal — "nullum  nnmen  abestsiaitFortuna" 
~Wiat  have  occurred  to  tho  mind  of  the  Swedish  general  as  he 
^TRmehed  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Within  the  last  twenty- 
■Hr  hours  a  thaw  had  set  in  sufficient  to  render  the  ice  unsafe 
'(>^tbe  passage  of  troops,  but  insufficient  to  make  it  navigable 
^  boats.  Ail  the  other  good  influences,  skill,  daring,  quickness 
of  movement,  reticence,  discipline — all  were  with  him  ;  but  For- 
'nDe  had  left  him  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  Kaiser,  tuid 
"^  desertion  left  those  other  influences  without  power  or  avail. 
"  muBt  have  been  a  bitter  moment  for  Banner  when  he  realued 

I  "lat  all  the  advantages  he  had  gained  were  thna  neutralised ; 

I  ^tthe  Dannbe,  the  thin  streak  of  water  wbioh  lay  between 

f  niiiigelf  and  his  prey,  was  not  to  be  orossed  I 

In  his  first  anger  Banner  jopflned  upon  the  flity  a  heavy  Are 
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with  his  artillery ;  but  the  distance  being  great,  and  the  guns  of 
small  calibre,  the  fire  produced  but  little  effect,  and  the  baffled 
general  soon  recognised  that  it  would  be  useless  to  continue  it. 
Still,  though  unable  to  take  Batisbon,  Banner  conceived  that,  in 
view  of  the  season,  of  the  surprise,  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy's 
troops  were  scattered,  it  was  still  possible  to  penetrate  into 
Moravia,  to  give  his  troops  winter  quarters  in  a  province  as 
yet  untouched  by  the  war,  and  whence  they  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion, on  the  breaking  up  of  the  winter,  to  march  on  Vienna. 
But  to  this  view  he  met  an  unexpected  opponent  in  his  French 
colleague.  The  interests  which  Guebriant  had  to  serve  were 
not  those  which  Banner  had  most  at  heart.  Guebriant's 
mission  was  to  secure  for  France  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhino. 
He  had  readily  co-operated  with  Banner  in  the  daring  enter- 
prise against  Batisbon,  because  the  capture  of  the  Emperor 
would,  above  all  things,  further  the  views  of  the  great  Cardinal. 
But  that  enterprise  having  failed,  to  move  his  army  still 
further  from  the  Bhine,  to  plunge  it  into  Moravia,  where  he 
feared  it  would  probably  merge  into  the  position  of  a  corps  of 
the  Swedish  army,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Bather  than 
accede  to  such  a  proposal,  he  separated  from  Banner,  and  fell 
back  towards  the  Main.  Skilful  general  though  he  was, 
Guebriant  had  not  mastered  the  principle  to  be  impressed  on 
the  world  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  later,  that  the  sorest 
way  for  a  general  to  secure  the  aims  of  his  Cabinet  is  to  demand 
their  accomplishment  in  the  conquered  capital  of  the  enemy ! 

Meanwhile  the  Imperialists  had  not  been  slow  in  summoning 
their  troops  from  their  winter  quarters.  Acting  with  the 
secrecy  which  had  assured  the  siiccess  of  their  enemy's  march. 
they  very  soon  had  assembled  between  Ingolstadt  and  Batisbon 
an  army  far  outnumbering  that  of  Banner  reduced  by  the 
departure  of  Guebriant.  The  difficulties  which  Banner  had  to 
face  were  becoming,  in  fact,  every  day  greater.  His  march  from 
Liineberg  to  Batisbon  had  been  a  great  feat,  but  he  was  required 
now  to  achieve  a  greater — to  retreat  across  a  hostile  coiiiiiiy» 
at  an  unfavdurable  season,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  superior  in 
numbers.  With  the  boldness  and  the  confidence  which  never 
deserted  him,  Banner  set  himself  to  this  task.  Following  flit 
course  of  the  Begen  till  he  reached  the  sharp  angle  nude  kf 
the  turn  of  that  river  beyond  Nittenau,  he  there  quitted  it^  tapl 
made  for  the  Bohemian  forest,  hoping  to  gain  Eger.  FiadiMj^ ;  J 
however,  that  the  enemy  were  pressing  him  hard,  he  left  jjnj||p|  J 
in  the  little  town  of  Wald-Neubnrg,  a  position  wnatng^i" 
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ilQt;  of  retre&t,  a  brif^otle  of  three  regiments.  To  the  coiuoiander 
of  tbis  brigade,  Colonel  Rchlangen,  he  (rave  orders  that  the  place 
was  to  be  defended  to  the  very  last  man.  Never  were  orders 
better  ol)eyed.  The  town  and  the  heights  commanding  it  being 
Ttrj  strong  and  very  defensible,  Schlangen  and  his  three  regi- 
meuts  kept  the  Imperial  army  at  bay  for  four  daya.  Tlie  time 
Iburi  gained  was  used  to  the  best  advantage  by  Banner.  By 
hasty  marches  he  reached  Eger,  thence  he  followed  the  ordinary 
roHil  across  the  Erzgebirgc  to  Aiinaberg,  a  considerable  town  on 
tbr  Saxon  side,  and  at  the  very  foot  of  that  range,  some  nineteen 
iniltB  south  by  south-eiist  of  Chemnitz,  and  a  rather  Iosh  distance 
Eonth-east  of  Zwickau.  But  before  he  could  reach  that  place, 
■  great  danger  awaited  him.  Ottavio  Fiecolumini,  after  forcing 
V&ld-Neuburg,  had  followi-d  with  all  haste  in  the  track  of  the 
Swedes  as  far  as  Schlackeuwerth,  ten  mileti  beyond  Carlsbad. 
Leuning  here  that  Banner  hod  followed  the  ordinary  road  lead- 
ing unMB  the  Erzgebirge  to  iVnnaberg,  Ficcolomiiii  conceived  the 
bald  idea  of  preeiung  on  by  a  more  diflicult  but  shorter  route 
■enw  the  creat  of  the  mountains  to  Pressnitz,  then  to  occupy 
mfnee  the  pasees  which  he  would  have  turned,  and  which  Banner 
But  traTerae.  It  was  a  brilliant  idea,  an  idea  to  develop  which 
nqniied  nerre,  dash,  and  decision.  Piccolomini  possessed  all 
bne.  He  marched  to  hia  point  with  all  ])ossiblis  haste.  One 
ifaort  htlf-honr  more — of  aach  value  is  time  in  war — and  he 
vnnld  have  destroyed  the  Swedish  army.  Banner  had  no 
•Bowledge  of  hia  movements ;  but  he,  too,  was  marching 
VBcUy,  and,  having  a  very  considerable  start,  he  managed  to 
'  atfeepasBca  and  occupy  Prcaanitz  just  before  the  Imperialists 
wae  ill  sight.  At  Presanitz  he  was  safe.  Thence  he  made  good 
^  retreat  to  AnnaberR,  and  from  Annaberg  to  Zwiekau. 
Mtte  lie  was  rejoined  by  GuiJbriant,  who,  on  learning  of  the  hot 
pirsait  of  Piccolomini,  had  crossed  the  Main  and  hastened  to  his 
'  <id.  From  Zwickau  the  two  generals  fell  back  to  Halberatadt  ui 
I  lossrSftiony. 

I^^ftlberstadt  Banner  sickeBed  and  died,  lOtb  May  1641. 
,  though  attribnted,  as  were,  in  that  ikja,  the  deatha  of 
lliD«n,  to  poison,  was  the  combined  consequence  of  great 
if'Uid  an  extremely  dissolnte  life.  His  reputation  aa  a 
linieralhud  roachMl  its  highest  point.  In  that  aense  no  one 
Ifumore  bit<hly  esteeini>d  by  hia  contempo  .*arieB.  Daring  even 
I'lo  rudiDcfts,  he  was  ever  ready  to  attempt  that  which  seemed  to 
K  probability  of  success.  His  skill  in  wiilidTawing  from  a 
Miition,  after  having  oocnpied  it  till  the  lut  ohatua 
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of  success  had  disappeared,  forced  admiration  from  his  enemie 
A  strict  disciplinarian  on  the  battle-field  and  before  the  enem 
he  allowed  his  troops  when  miopposed,  as  in  the  Bohemii 
campaign,  relaxations  which  were  extremely  injurious  alike 
the  morals  of  the  army  and  to  his  own  reputation.    He  alwa. 
fought  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  his  influence  over  the 
was  unbounded.     So  great  was  the  power  he  was  suppoa 
to  wield  that  the  King  of  France,  anxious  to  gain  him  for  ti 
furtherance  of  the  interests  for  which  he  had  entered  into  fc 
war,  addressed  him  as  "  cousin,"  and  promised  him,  in  case 
success,  the  large  estates  which  had  at  one  time  belonged 
Wallenstein. 

The  loss  of  such  a  general  following  so  closely  the  disappec 
ance  from  the   scene  of  giants  such  as  Gustavus  and   Di3 
Bemhard  would,  in  any  other  time,  have  been    regarded 
almost  fatal  to  the  cause  for  which  he  had  fought.    But  the  fizi 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  singularly  productive 
great  warriors.     Cromwell  and  Blake  in  England  ;  Guebriaa 
Conde,   Turenne,  in  Prance ;  Tilly,  Wallenstein,  Piccolomi: 
Mercy,   Duke   Bemhard,   John   of   Werth,    Montecucculi, 
Germany ;    Gustavus  and  his  lieutenants  in  Sweden  :  form 
long  list  which  but  one  other  period  of  the  world's  history  h 
equalled.     On  the  Swedish  side  especially,  in  that  role  of  pr 
motion  by  selection,  an  Amurath  did  always   succeed   to   8 
Amurath.     Gustavus  was  followed  by  Duke  Bemhard,  Dul 
Bernhard  by  Banner,  and  now,  when,  after  one  of  the  mc 
brilliant  feats  of  generalship  of  which  history  gives  record — ^t] 
attempt  on  Batisbon  and  the  subsequent  retreat — Banner  follow* 
his  predecessors,  there  arose  a  successor  whose  military  achioT 
ments  are  not  unworthy  to  vie  even  with  theirs. 

Lennart  Torstenson,  Count  of  Ortola,  was  born  at  Torsten 
in  the  Swedish  province  of  West  Gothland,  the  17th  Augu 
1608.  From  his  early  youth  he  was  attached  to  the  Court  ai 
camp  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  was  by  the  side  of  th 
monarch  at  the  sieges  of  Biga  and  of  Dantzig,  and  he  accoi 
panied  him  to  Germany,  having  then  attained  the  rank  of  lie 
tenant-colonel  of  artillery.  He  took  his  part  in  the  sieges 
Demmin,  of  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  of  Landsberg,  and  coi 
tributed  to  the  victory  of  Breitenfeld,  to  the  subsequent  stormii 
of  Wiirzburg,  and  to  the  success  of  the  battle  fought  with  Til 
on  the  Lech.  He  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  genen 
and  commanded  in  chief  the  artillery,  when  Gustavus  attacke 
without  BuccesSy  the  position  of  Wallenstein  on  the  Alte  Yeei 
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nearFiirth.  Takeu  prieoner  on  this  occasion,  he  was  connigned 
hy  Maiimilian  of  BaTa,ria  to  a  damp  cell  in  the  fortress  of  lugol- 
stadt.  A  detention  in  that  cell  of  six  months  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  disease  which  tormented  him  during  the  remainder 
olliislife.  Released  after  Liitzen,  he  joined  Horn  in  Alsace, 
tnd  was  sent  thence,  in  1634,  to  Sweden  to  procure  reinforce- 
ments. He  returned  with  these  the  following  year,  joined  the 
snny  of  Banner,  served  for  four  years  under  that  general  as  com- 
nandEint- in -chief  of  artillery,  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Viltstock  [24th  September  1636)  and  of  Chemnitz  (4th  Apri] 
1G39).  Hl<)  continued  sufferings  from  rheumatic  gout,  contracted 
in  the  cell  of  Ingolstadt,  and  which  interfered  greatly  with  the 
jnpw  Dse  of  his  hands  and  feet,  forced  him  to  return,  imme- 
dktel;  after  Chemnitz,  for  rest  and  advice  to  his  own  estates, 
ud  be  wonld  have  remained  there  altogether — so  gi-eat  were  his 
nSeiings — hjxt  for  the  imperative  call  of  duty.  On  the  death 
tj  Burner  the  great  chancellor  made  to  him  an  appeal  which  lie 
nsld  not  resist.  Although  unable,  from  his  inlirmities,  to 
■toout  a  horse,  and  forced  to  move  about  carried  on  a  litter,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  quit  his  home  and  its  comforts,  and  to  set  out 
h  the  army. 

fiumer  had  died  the  10th  May  1641 :  TorHtenson  joined  the 
■my  the  16th  November  following.  The  interval  of  live  months 
M  been  a  long  record  of  misfortune.  Banner  had  scarcely 
bun  liid  in  his  grave  when  the  spirit  of  indiscipline,  which  he 
W  known  how  to  repress,  broke  out  in  its  worst  fonn.  There 
*n,  in  the  first  place,  three  generals,  Wrangel,  Pfuet,  and 
Tittmberg,  all  eager  for  the  command.  Not  one  of  theae 
pmnsed,  or  cared,  under  the  circumstances,  to  exercise,  the 
liSQaue  which  would  have  dominated  the  evil-doers.  Officers 
tid  men  vere  alike  in  arrears  of  pay,  and  the  most  prominent 
to  demiDd  payment  were  the  officers.  The  camp  became  a 
BMrgutbmr^MH^^flTery  man  seemed  anxious  to  gain  all 

The  sctffl^^Sfilsdd  of  the  allied  forces,  on  the  death  of 

f  Burner,  had  devolved  for  the  moment  on  his  French  colleague, 

\  (hiobriant.     Guebriant  was  a  capable  general,  but  the  circum- 

I  Juices  were  extremely  difficult.     He  found  himself,  in  a  oomer 

ll  Lower  Saxony,  menaced  by  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers. 

'  miiuUy  he  had  been  forced  to  fall  back  on  Wolfenbiittel,  in 

tt  juehy  of  Brunswick.     Here,  on  the  19th  Jane,  he  delivered 

to  the  ImperiaUgts,  but,  although  he  beat   them,  and 

3  tbem  a  loaa  of  two  thousand  men  andforty-five'standardH, 
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the  victory  was  by  no  means  decisive.     It  served,  however, 
procure  for  the  allies  a  much-desired  respite. 

Torstenson  joined  the  army  at  Winsen  on  the  Aller  the  1 
November.     He    found  it  in  the  worst  possible    order, 
growing  indiscipline  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  Guebrian. 
attempt  any  military  operation.     Nor  was  this  the  worst, 
same  cause  had  loosened,   and  in  some  cases  dissolved, 
adhesion  of  its  German  allies.     Once  more  had  the  Duke 


Liineburg  quitted  the  Swedish  banners  ;  the  princes  of  the  H 
of  Brunswick  had  become  reconciled  to  the  Emperor :  and 
Landgravine  of  Hesse,  though  not  proceeding  to  that  extre 
had  withdrawn  her  troops  within  her  own  dominions. 

The  first  care  of  Torstenson  was  to  restore  discipline  in 
army.     To  bring  about  this  result  he  had  recourse  to  very  se 
measures.    He  brought  Colonel  Seckendorf  before  a  council 
war  for  holding  intelligence  with  the  enemy  ;  he  punished 
oflScers  who  had  failed  to  restrain  their  men ;  and  to  the  me 
declared  his  firm  resolve  not  to  lead  them  against  the  ere  ^^ 
until  they  should  give  substantial  proofs  that  they  were  won^ 
of  his  leadership.    When,  by  these  and  other  means  of  the  sa-^ 
character,  the  army  had  resumed  its  former  character,  Torst— — 
son  industriously  spread  abroad  that  he  was  about  to  ma]^ 
into  Westphalia,  made  requisitions  in  that  province,  and  in — 
cated  the  line  of  country  he  was  to  traverse.     When  he  had, 
this  manner,  thrown  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  and 
public,  he  suddenly  broke  up  his  camp,  and,  traversing  Br 
denburg,   dashed  through  the  Lausitz  into  SUesia.      He  h^s 
resolved  to  quit  the  exhausted  provinces  of  North  Germany,  a^ 
to  carry  the  war,  if  it  were  possible,  into  those  districts,  t^ 
appanage  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  which  had  as  yet  b 
lightly  felt  its  horrors. 

Before  he  had  set  out,  Guebriant,  always  bent  on  the  interes' 
of  his  own  country,  had  quitted  him  (3rd  December  1641)  fc: 
the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  But,  on  the  other  hand.  Colons 
Stalhaus,  whom  we  have  seen  leading  the  right  wing  of  tb^ 
Swedish  army  at  Liitzen  when  Gustavus  quitted  it  to  dash  U 
the  aid  of  Duke  Bemhard,  was  at  Sorau,  on  the  Silesia^ 
frontier,  with  a  corps  of  veteran  troops.  Torstenson,  them 
marching  hastily,  as  I  have  said,  through  the  province  o 
Brandenburg,  picked  up  Stalhaus  at  Sorau,  and  then  made  B 
dash  at  Glogau,  in  Lower  Silesia.  He  took  Glogau  by  assaoll 
(24th  April  1642) ;  then,  turning  southwards  by  way  of  Bandten^ 
Luben,  Liegnitz,  Jauer,  and  Striegau,  he  marched  on  Schweid- 
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nitz,  the  most  central  and  one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
SileBia.  Close  to  Schweidnitz  was  encamped  the  Franz  Albert 
of  Lauenburg,  the  same  who  had  accompanied  Gusvatus  on  the 
field  of  Ldtzen,  whom  a  long  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence 
ilready  accused  of  being  his  murderer,  and  who  now  commanded 
the  imperial  army.  TorstenBon  at  once  engaged  him  (24th  May). 
The  attack — led,  by  an  irony  of  fate,  by  Stalhaus — completely 
locceeded.  The  Imperial  army  was  beaten,  and  Franz  Albert, 
iDiinded  to  the  death,  was  taken  prisoner.*  Schweidnitz 
tnirendered  the  next  day.  Neisse,  Glatz,  and  Troppau  followed 
(he  eumple  of  Schweidnitz,  and  by  the  end  of  June  Torstenson 
penetnted  into  the  all-but-untrodden  Moravia.  Still  pursuing 
liunctorious  career,  be  took  Olmiitz  on  the  7th  July  ;  and  hia 
flpig  parties  of  cavalry,  advancing  beyond  that  capital,  caused 
nsuteraation  even  in  Vienna.  Expresses  were  despatched  in 
>&  haate  from  that  city  to  Archduke  Leopold  and  Ottavio 
Ktcoloimiii  to  hasten  their  preparations,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
pMntnli^  of  the  fall  of  the  Imperial  capital.  Before  these 
■qranes  reached  them,  the  army  commanded  by  those 
gaurtla,  thirty-three  thousand  strong,  was  on  its  march  to 
(tnpel  the  invader  to  retire. 

Tontenson  had,  in  fact,  attempted  a  daring  blow  similar  in 
daneter  to  that  which,  the  preceding  year,  Banner  had  but 
jmt  ftQed  to  deliver  at  Batisbon.  In  both  instances  the  blow 
l>d  met  at  the  outset  with  brilliant  success  ;  in  both,  the  want 
ti  nffieiemt  power  h^  been  acknowledged  the  moment  the 
^terialiats  had  had  time  to  gather  in  strength.  The  distance 
til  b  traversed  before  the  heart  of  the  enemy  could  be  struck  at 
m,  in  both  iustanceB,  too  great  for  an  army  which  had  left  its 
■■H,  and  which  had  no  supports.  Already,  after  the  capture 
otOhnotz,  had  Toretenson  recognised  how  tborougbly  false,  in 
~  ndtitaty  Bense,  was  his  position.  He  was  in  the  air,  enemies 
'of  him,  a  superior  hostile  army  marching  on  his  flank, 
■•  countries  intervening  between  himself  and  his  real 
Already  had  he  given  orders  to  foil  hack  Into  Silesia,  so 
tt  Dot  to  be  entirdjr  cut  off.  He  had  fallen  back,  and  be  had 
B&derttikeQ  the  siege  of  Brieg  on  the  Oder  (twenty-five  miles  to 
^  south-east  of  Breslau),  when  information  reached  him  that 
Ilia  loiperiaJ  army  was  upon  him ! 

Torsteniion  wax  too  able  a  commander  to  dream  of  accepting 
"i^  twenty  thouBand  men  in  an  isolated  poeition,  a  battle  witti 
"  anemy  who  comitud  tbirty-three  thousaad.    He  raised,  then^ 

I J^  4M  «i  bit  iroanda  wnn  d»j«  lUw. 
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the  siege  of  Brieg,  and,  crossing  the  Oder,  followed  the  right 
bank  of  that  river  as  far  as  Crossen,  about  eighteen  miles  nearly 
north  of  Guben.  At  Crossen  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
reinforcements  from  Sweden.  Taking  these  with  him,  he 
directed  his  march  southwards,  retook  Glogau — which  had  been 
captured  in  his  absence — and  penetrating  into  the  Upper  Lau- 
sitz,  endeavoured  to  bring  on  a  general  action.  This,  however, 
the  enemy  carefully  avoided.  His  army  was  divided :  Piccolomini 
had  marched  westward ;  and  the  Ai'chduke  Leopold,  now  inferior 
in  numbers,  was  in  no  mood  to  accept  a  challenge.  In  vain  did 
Torstenson  besiege  and  take  Zittau  under  his  very  eyes.  The 
Archduke  was  not  to  be  enticed.  Bather  did  he  await  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Giant  Mountains  the  reinforcement  of  his  army  by 
that  of  Piccolomini,  or  the  development  of  some  new  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Swedes. 

Too  weak  in  the  face  of  the  now-awakened  Imperialists  to 
renew  the  march  into  Moravia,  too  prudent  to  attack  the  Arch- 
duke in  an  unassailable  position,  and  yet  most  anxious  to  render 
efl&cient  service  to  the  cause  the  disposal  of  which  was  now 
to  a  great  extent  in  his  hands,  Torstenson  resolved  to  wrench 
Leipzig  from  the  enemy.  When  we  last  heard  of  that  city,  it 
had  been  recovered  by  the  Swedes  for  their  Saxon  aDy 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Liitzen.  But  the  year  follow- 
ing that  battle,  Saxony  had  made  her  peace  with  the  Emperor, 
and  Leipzig  had  since  been  occupied  by  a  garrison  which 
regarded  the  Swedes  as  enemies.  The  holding  of  the  city  by 
a  hostile  force — a  strong  post  in  the  direct  line  between  an 
army  combating  on  the  Bohemian  frontier  and  its  base — ^had 
been  found  over  and  over  again  by  the  Swedes  to  be  ftdl  of 
inconvenience.  To  remove  such  inconvenience  for  the  fatarOy 
Torstenson  suddenly  broke  up  his  camp  about  Zittan,  and 
marched  on  Leipzig. 

At  a  respectful  distance  the  Archduke  Leopold  followed 
Torstenson  on  his  march  to  Leipzig.  At  Dresden  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  reimiting  himself  with  Piccolomini,  and  ihen 
the  march  of  observation  became  a  march  of  pursnit.  80 
diligently  was  this  pursuit  followed,  that,  on  the  evening  of 
the  22nd  October,  the  ImperialistB  came  in  sight  of  the  BwedU 
army  encamped  before,  and  besieging,  Leipzig. 

In  numbers  there  was  no  great  disjmrity  between  the  til 
armies.    Including  the  garrisons  he  had  drawn  to  fainiMlf  \4i  . 
he   marched,  and   the   reinforcements  received  at   0MM|^ 
Torstenson  could  dispose  of  nearly  thirty  thoiuaiid  iMMll^iMHS 
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the  ImperialiBts  had  but  few  in  excess  of  that  number.  But 
the  difficulty  of  Torstenson's  position  lay  in  the  fact  that  he 
iras  between  two  enemies — a  hostile  Leipzig  in  front  of  him, 
and  an  Imperial  army  behind  him.  He  had  to  march  out  to 
fight  or  to  be  assailed  at  a  great  difiadvantage.  Torstenson  did 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  Leaving  one  corps  to  cover 
Leipzig,  he  marched,  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  October,  to 
the  plain  of  Breitenfeld,  to  bid  defiance  to  the  enemy  when  they 
should  advance  in  the  morning. 

Eleven  years  had  passed  since,  on  the  same  plain  of  Breiten- 
(fld,  the  great  Gnstavus  had  gained  his  memorable  %-ictory  over 
liU/.  On  that  plain  now,  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  his 
Kentenants — the  lieutenant  who  had  commanded  hia  artillery 
in  the  first  action — was  about  again  to  invoko  tlie  protection  of 
the  God  of  armies.  But  the  position  of  the  belligerents  was 
■hnoet  exactly  reversed.  In  1631  the  Swedes  were  advancing 
ffli  Leipsig ;  Tilly  was  endeavouring  on  Breitenfeld  to  prevent 
thit  advance.  In  1642  the  Imperialists  were  advancing  upon, 
tht  Swedes  were  defending,  that  famous  field.  The  one  difference 
n  the  two  positions  was  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
IiferiRliBts.  For,  whereas  In  1681  the  city  of  Leipzig  was 
Ud  Jbr  the  army  which  defended  Breitenfeld,  it  was  held,  in 
1B48,  for  the  afmy  advancing  to  the  attack. 

The  Swedish  army,  formed  up  close  to  the  ground  which 
1%had  occupied  in  16S1,  waited,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
O^ber,  for  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  At  length  they  appeared 
in  brilliant  array,  led  ia  person  by  the  Archduke  Leopold,  him- 
^  like  all  the  prinoea  of  his  House,  a  man  of  groat  courage, 
Uid,liko  many  of  them,  possessing  very  considerable  ability. 
lender  him  served  Ottavio  Piccolomini,  whose  name  was  already 
f»nion8,  and  who  was  now  about  to  fight  the  last  battle  in 
*hicb,  for  five  years  to  come,  he  was  to  be  engaged  on  German 
*otl.*  Other  ofBcers  whose  names  at  a  later  period  were  to 
^me  prominent  were  there  likewise.  It  shoald  be  noted, 
Wever,  that  the  foreign  element  in  the  Imperial  army  was 
atremely  strong,  constituting  a  oonsiderable  majority  of  the 
ttoopa  engaged. 

To  march  to  a  position  facing  the  Swedish  army,  the  nature 
4f  the  ground,  covered  with  small  oanals  and  interspersed  with 
ti&Af^,  r«uder(td  it  incumbent  upon  the  Imperialists  to  break 
tlieir  formation.    ThiH  necessity  had  occurred  ^  the  left  wing 

*  n*  imt  loUuning  the  (jaiilo.  bo  nahugad  tlia   Impwlal  tor  th*  Spuiik 
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just  as  it  came  within  striking  distance  of  the  Swedish  right. 
The  generals  who  commanded  these,  Stalhaus  and  Wittenberg, 
took  advantage  of  the  shght  confusion  which  thus  occurred,  to 
charge  with  full  fury  on  the  enemy.  The  chai'ge  was  so 
imexpected,  so  sudden,  and  so  fierce,  that  the  enemy's  left  wing 
was  at  once  thrown  into  disorder. 

On  the  Swedish  left,  a  few  minutes  later,  the  battle  engaged, 
and  here  the  German  element  of  the  Imperial  army,  led  by  the 
Archduke  in  person,  gained  a  considerable  advantage.  In  vaio 
did  the  Swedish  generals,  Schlangen  and  LUienhoek,  do  all  that 
men  could  do.  In  vain  did  Torstenson,  carried  on  his  litter, 
re-animate  the  discouraged,  and  urge  his  men  to  the  front. 
They  were  being  gradually  overpowered,  when  suddenly,  as  at 
Liitzen,  the  victorious  right,  having  driven  the  enemy  in  front 
of  them  from  the  field,  came  round  to  help  their  comrades. 

They  came  but  just  in  time.  Their  arrival,  however,  not  only 
restored  the  battle,  it  enabled  the  Swedish  left  wing  to  assume 
the  offensive.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Imperialists  to  look  to 
their  own  exertions.  Their  left  uncovered,  and  their  right 
falling  back,  it  seemed  impossible  that  they  could  escape  total 
defeat.  Yet  on  this  day  the  conduct  of  the  infantry  of  Southern 
Germany  extorted  the  admiration  even  of  their  enemies.  Assailed 
on  all  sides,  they  yet  refused  to  give  gi'ound.  In  ranks  always 
closing  up,  and  always  serried,  they  still  offered  a  defiant  oppo- 
sition. When  all  their  powder  was  spent,  the  musketeers, 
reversing  their  muskets,  still  used  them  as  clubs. 

Nor  was  the  conduct  of  their  commander,  the  Archduke 
Leopold,  less  worthy  of  admiration.  To  use  the  language  of  a 
contemporary  writer,  he  ''  combined  the  duties  of  a  commander- 
in-chief  with  the  action  of  a  resolute  colonel.  Wherever  the 
fire  was  hottest,  there  he  rode,  encouraging  and  ftnimftting 
men.  Had  he  been  supported  by  the  foreign  element  as  he 
by  the  German,  the  result  would  have  been  different." 

But  neither  the  efforts  of  Archduke  Leopold  nor  of  his  AostriaB 
soldiers  could  change  the  result.  Not  less  stubbornly  than  U^f 
fought,  fought  the  Swedes.  At  last,  uncovered  still  more  hj  Hik 
falling  back  of  their  allies,  the  men  of  South  Gernumy  fell  bsuek 
sullenly.  Their  retreat  was  covered  by  the  Archduke  hioDMll 
with  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 

The  battle  had  lasted  three  hours  before  fhe  resnlt  irM 
decisively  declared.    It  was  a  great  victory.    The  Im]^ 
lost  five  thousand  men  killed  and  wonndedi  and  xiewljp  i| 
taken  prisoners ;  all  their  guns,  forty-six  in  numberf  '" ' "^ 
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Eemct  and  the  correspondence  of  the  Ai-chduke,  and  all  their 
baggage.  The  victors  lost  more  thou  three  thousniid  killed  and 
wounded:  among  the  former,  two  generals— Seiilaiigen  who,  it 
my  be  recollected,  had  at  Wald-Neuburg,  in  16-11,  barred  the 
entrance  into  Bohemia  to  Piccolomini  for  four  days ;  and  Ltlien- 
b«k.    The  Archduke  retreated  at  once  into  Bohemia. 

Too  weak  to  follow  him,  Torsteiison  turned  all  hie  energies  to 
the  redaction  of  Leipzig.  The  sarrender  of  that  place,  nearly 
three  weeks  later,  brought  with  it  an  enormous  advantage.  The 
Qt;  pnrchased  its  exemption  from  plunder  by  an  abundant 
mpply  of  good  food,  serviceable  clothing,  and  money.  Itest  it 
voold  have  given  likewise,  but  the  ardent  nature  of  the  crij)plcd 
Swedish  general  would  have  no  rest  until  the  work  he  had 
ikogned  had  been  accomplished.  Allowing  only  time  sufficient 
to  leclothe  his  army,  Torstenson  entered  again  into  a  winter 


Bdbre  he  set  out  Torstenson  held,  at  Leipzig,  a  long  cou- 
xdUtioQ  with  his  former  colleague,  Count  Guebriant,  who  had 
blTelled  thither  for  that  special  purpose.  The  result  of  the 
OBnltation  was  an  agreement  that  whilst  Torstenson  should 
pome  the  conrae  upon  which  he  had  decided,  Guebriant  should 
ue  tn  the  means  m  his  power  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
•»ony  towards  himself.  Were  I  to  follow  strictly  the  order  of 
datsB,  I  should  now  describe  the  immediately  antecedent  action 
of  Gofibriaiit,  EUid  the  action  which  followed  this  agreement. 
^  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  the  reader,  and  more 
Snnine  to  the  general  object  of  my  narrative,  if  I  continue  to 
^Hnqiuiy  Tontemon,  leaving  to  the  next  chapter  the  record  of 
tttBdueranients  of  hie  French  ally. 

led  to  the  Bhise,  Torstenson  set  out, 
iter  (December  1642),  on  the  road  to 

place  he  attacked  was  the  then  important 

won  city  of  Freiberg,  exactly  midway  between  Dresden  and 
^Stemnitz.  Freiberg  resisted  him  bravely  and  successfully.  Its 
BOg  resistance,  moreover,  had  the  effect  of  forcing  the  Imperial- 
^U  to  quit  their  winter-qoartera  and  march  to  its  relief ;  a 
iBCivement  which,  undertaken  by  troopB  a  large  proportion  of 
vbom  were  Spaniards,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  caused  them  con- 
^uuble  losbcs.  On  their  approach  Tarstenaon  raised  the  aiege 
ud  (ell  back  on  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  there  to  recruit  his 
by  the  garrisons  of  the  towns  in  the  north,  and  by 
-reinforcements  frmn  Sweden.  These  having  been 
lie  a^in  resumed  Uie  o&nsiTe,  and,  "i»™liiTig  uroes 
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Silesia  with  great  rapidity,  ioTaded  Bohemia  b;  way  of  Leit- 
meritz,  and,  without  stopping  to  take  Prague,  penetrated  into 
Moravia,  relieved  Ohuiitz,  which  was  pressed  by  an  Imperial 
army;  then,  forming  an  intrenched  camp  at  Tobitscbau,  ten 
miles  from  that  city,  proceeded  to  subdue  the  strong  places 
in  that  province.  One  after  another,  Tovacov,  Eremaiei, 
Wischen,  snccumbed.  Brunn  alone,  though  its  suburbs  and 
the  Spielberg  were  burned,  successfully  resisted  him.  The  per- 
tinacity of  the  garrison  of  this  place  saved  Vienna  ;  for,  whilst 
the  Imperial  army,  now  commanded  by  Gallas,  covered  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia,  not  daring  to  attack,  and  ever  avoiding  an 
attack  from  Tonitenson  ;  that  general,  secure  in  his  intrenched 
camp,  had  been  meditating  a  blow  which,  if  it  could  only  be 
carried  out  as  he  was  planning  it,  could  not  fail  to  be  decisive. 

^Vhilst  Ferdinand  III.,  alarmed  at  the  close  proximity  of  the 
Swedes  to  his  capital,  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  arouse  the 
nobles  of  Hungary  and  to  induce  them  to  raise  an  army  to  fight 
for  his  cause,  Torstenson  was  negotiating,  in  a  far  more  hopeful 
spirit,  with  George  I.,  better  known  as  Bakoczi,  Prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania. A  very  large  party  in  Hungary,  discontented  with 
the  rule  of  the  House  of  Hapsbnrg,  bad  offered  the  throne  of  the 
kingdom  to  B&koczi.  Torstenson,  informed  of  this  intrigue,  had 
sent  at  once  the  most  pressing  letters  to  that  prince,  urging  him 
to  accept  the  offer  and  promising  him  the  support  of  the  Bwediah 
arms.  Mainly  in  consequence  of  this  advice  and  tbia  promiw 
Bakoczi  compUed.  He  had  already  entered  Hungary  to  carry 
oat  his  part  of  the  agreement,  when  the  sadden  action  of  the 
King  of  Denmark  rendered  it  impossible,  for  the  moment,  tat 
Torstenson  to  co-operate  with  him. 

On  the  23rd  September,  a  messenger  ttom  Oxenstiema  reuhad 
Torstenson,  informing  him  that  war  with  Denmark  was  npon  Qm 
point  of  breaking  out,  and  that  he  must  at  once  hoaten  north- 
wards with  all  speed  to  strike  a  blow  which  should  be  dednrc. 
The  position  was  one  which  demanded  the  skill  of  the  diplomat!^  ' 
mora  even  than  the  resolntion  of  the  warrior.  Torstenson  was 
in  Moravia,  within  a  stone's-throw  almost  of  Vienna.  Between 
himself  and  Pomerania — whither  he  was  bound  now  to  proceed 
— lay  Bohemia,  covered  by  Gallaa.  Were  he  to  succ«m1  in 
ootmanceavring  Gallas,  no  other  enemy  was  to  be  apprehcndad. 
Bnt  he  had  at  the  same  time  bo  to  direct  his  march  that  the 
Danes  ehoold  not  hear  of  it  ontO  he  shoold  make  his  presence 
sensibly  felt.    At  the  same  time  he  had  to  reassure  Kii^oczL 

It  IB  a  Btrildng  proof  of  the  great  abilitiei,  of  the  high  maalu^ 
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power  of  Torstenson,  that  he  carried  out  to  the  letter  this  appar- 
ently impossible  programme.     He  began  by  concluding  with 
GSiikllas  an  armistice  for  the   entire  winter.    He  then  indus- 
trioosly   spread  the   report  that  he  was  about  to  winter   in 
BaTaria.     Having  set  his   army  in  march,  he  marched  into 
Silesia,  making  his  way  gradually  to  the  Elbe.    He  followed 
the  windings  of  that  river  as  far  as  Havelberg,  still  giving  out 
that  Bavaria  was  his  ultimate  destination.    But  at  Havelberg 
be  threw  off  the  mask,  informed  his  soldiers  of  the  task  before 
Qiein;  then,  entering  Holsteinby  way  of  Trittau  (11th  December) 
speedily  subdued  the  whole  peninsula,  the  fortresses  of  Gliick- 
stadt  and  Crempe  excepted.    His  arrival,  in  fact,  was  the  first 
absolute  declaration  of  war !    When  spring  set  in,  he  beat  the 
Danish  cavalry  at  Eolding,  and  occupied  the  whole  of  Jutland 
aa  fcff  as  Skagen.    Gallas,  meanwhile,  had  become  aware  of  the 
deeeption,  and  had  followed  his  enemy  northwards.    As  soon  as 
ha  discovered  his  destination,  he  too  entered  Holstein,  captured 
Kid,  effected  a  junction  with  the  Danish  army,  and  then  took  a 
position    which,    he    believed,  would    effectually  enclose    the 
Swedish    army   in   Jutland.     But   Torstenson  was    again  to 
abow  his  great  superiority  as  a  general.    As  soon  as  he  had 
fiidshed  his  task  with  the  Danes  he  retiurned  into  Holstein 
^bitmgfa  an  unguarded  pass  between  Schleswig  and  Stapelholm 
(24tii  September  1644) ;  then,  marching  against  Gallas,  forced 
^bat  general,  always  anxious  to  avoid  a  general  action,  to  fall 
l^ftck  first  iJong  the  Elbe,  and  then  along  its  tributary  the 
^^ale  as  far  as  Bemburg  on  that  river,  the  capital  of  the  duchy 
^lUialt-Bemburg,  where   he   had    previously  formed   an   in- 
^'''Q^ched  camp.     No  sooner  had  Gallas  firmly  occupied  that 
^^^Hip,  than  Torstenson  passed  the  Saale,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tioD  to  the  south  of  Bemburg,  which  entirely  cut  off  the 
^X>®riali8ts  from  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 

In  this  position  the  Swedish  general  remained  firm  and  fixed 

^^^  OaUas  had  consumed  all  his  supplies  down  to  the  very  last 

^'^'^iBt.    Driven  then  to  despair,  and  shut  out  from  the  south,  he 

^[^tted  his  camp  and  made  a  fierce  effort  to  regain  the  Elbe 

*^d  force  his  way  into  Brandenburg.    Obtaining,  by  means  of  a 

^^^k  night,  followed  by  a  day  almost  as  dark,  a  considerable 

B^^irt,  he  did  succeed  (21st  November)  in  crossing  the  Elbe. 

^^t  on  the  22nd  Torstenson  was  on  his  track.   The  half-starved 

^perialists  were  no  match  in  marching  for  their  well-fed 

P^tfsuers.    At  Jutenberg,  nearly  forty  miles  south  of  Berlin, 

torstenson  came  up  with,  attacked,  and  defeated  and  dispersed 

9  * 
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<23rd  November)  the  fagitive  army.  Of  the  whole  force  at  the 
head  of  which  Gallas  had  entered  Holstein,  some  five  thousand 
only  cut  their  way  back  into  Bohemia.  With  these  was  (xallas 
himself.  He  returned,  carrying  with  him,  records  Schiller,  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  perfect  master  in  the  art  of  ruining 
an  army  then  living.  The  destruction  of  the  Imperial  army  was 
followed  by  peace  with  Denmark. 

Left  free  to  act  on  the  lines  which  the  expedition  to  Denmark 
had  forced  him  temporarily  to  abandon,  Torstenson  renewed  hie 
relations  with  Bdkoczi,  and,  despite  the  inclement  season,  set 
out  to  act  in  concert  with  him.  That  prince  had  found  him- 
self unable,  unassisted,  to  make  good  his  pretensions.  At  the 
moment,  after  a  campaign  in  which  he  had  been  foiled  by  the 
Imperial  army  under  Gotzen,  he  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Neutra, 
at  the  southern  base  of  the  Neutragebirge,  awaiting  the  approach 
of  Torstenson.  That  general  did  not  give  him  cause  for  impa- 
tience. Bapidly  traversing  Saxony  and  Silesia,  Torstenson 
entered  Bohemia.  His  design  was  to  traverse  that  kingdom 
likewise,  and,  entering  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  besiege  Vienna, 
At  the  same  time  holding  a  hand  to  Bakoczi. 

To  baffle,  if  possible,  this  scheme,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  had 
repaired  in  the  early  winter  with  Archduke  Leopold  to  Prague. 
There  he  had  received  Gallas  with  the  broken  remnants  of  his 
army ;  thither  he  had  summoned  fro^l  Hungary  Gotzen,  fresli 
from  baffling  Bakoczi ;  there,  too,  he  had  been  joined  by  foui 
thousand  Bavarian  cavalry  under  General  Hatzfeldt.  To  Hatz- 
feldt  he  confided  the  command-in-chief  of  his  army.  For  the 
moment  it  was  the  last  army  he  could  raise.  Its  mission  was  U 
prevent  at  all  costs  the  march  of  Torstenson  across  Bohemis 
to  the  valley  of  the  Danube. 

Undeterred  by  these  preparations,  Torstenson  invaded  Bohemii 
by  way  of  Eger,  pushed  on  thence  to  Filsen,  and  thence  to  th< 
banks  of  the  Moldau.  He  crossed  the  Moldau  at  Altsattel,  and, 
entering  the  Tabor  circle,  marched  to  Jankau,  or  Jankowitz,  i 
village  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  tract  which  is  inclosed  b] 
the  Moldau  to  the  south-west,  and  by  the  Sazawa  to  the  north- 
east.* Learning  that  the  Imperialists,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
three  thousand  men,  were  close  to  him,  barring  his  way  south* 
wards,  Torstenson  took  up  a  position  for  the  night  on  an 
isolated  hill  above  the  village,  in  and  about  which  he  stored  hie 
baggage. 

*  The  xiemrest  railway-etation  to  the  field  of  battle  is  Wottie,  on  the  VnsMf 
Joseph's-Bahn. 
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The  ground  enclosed  by  the  Moldau  and  its  tributary  the 
Sasawa,  may  be  roughly  described  as  an  undulating  tract  broken 
up  by  ranges  of  hills,  occasionally  by  isolated  hills,  and 
abounding  in  tanks  or  ponds.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  traveller 
comes  upon  a  broad  plain,  free  of  incumbrances,  and  admir- 
ably adapted  for  cavalry  purposes.  In  that  part  of  Bohemia 
such  plains,  however,  are  rare.  One  of  the  isolated  hills  of 
which  I  have  spoken  rises  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of 
Tabor.  I  have  called  it  isolated  because  it  is  separated  from 
the  range  immediately  to  its  north  by  an  open  space,  or  pass, 
leading  on  to  an  undulating  ground  broken  up,  in  sympathy 
with  the  general  features  of  the  country,  by  hillocks,  and 
interspersed  by  ponds.  Immediately  south  of  this  undulating 
gix>imd,  on  the  north-western  slope  of  the  isolated  hill  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  is  a  village  called  by  the  Czechs,  Jankov,  by  the 
Germans  Jankau  or  Jankowitz.  South  again  of  this  village  is  a 
t>f cad,  unsheltered  plain,  admirably  adapted  for  the  manoeuvres 
of  cavalry. 

Bearing  in  his  mind  this  description   of  the   country,  the 

^^ader  vrill  have  no  diflSculty  in  understanding  the  plans  of  the 

Imperial  commander-in-chief.     General  Hatzfeldt's  mission  was 

^    stop  the  progress  of  Torstenson.    He    outnumbered    the 

Swedish  general  principally  in  cavalry.    He  took  up  a  position, 

^erefore,   commanding  the  road  by  which  the   Swedes  must 

P<t>ceed,  if,  on  quitting  the  village  of  Jankowitz,  which  they 

^onld  naturally  occupy,  they  should  follow  one  or  other  of  the 

*^^ads;   that  by  Tabor  and  Wittingau,  or  the  alternative  by 

^lan  and  Znaim,  leading  to  the  Danube.    But  when,  on  the 

^^ening  of  the  23rd  of  February,  it  was  reported  to  Hatzfeldt 

^at  Torstenson  had  occupied  the  isolated  hill  in  front  of  Jan- 

^^Witz,  that  general,  fearful  that  he  might  escape  him,  agreed, 

^ter  discussion,  to  the  solicitations  pressed  upon  him  by  the 

^^otmt  of  Gkitzeu,  to  spring  upon  him  with  all  the  infantry  in 

the  early  morning ;  to  surprise  and  drive  him  from  the  hill  to  the 

^road  plain  to  the  south  of  the  hill,  then  to  dash  upon  him  with 

^   cavalry  and  destroy  him.     The  execution  of  the  infantry 

P^^on  of  this  daring  scheme  was  committed  to  Gotzen ;   the 

^^^k  of  the  cavalry  was  to  be  directed  by  Hatzfeldt  himself. 

fiefore  daybreak  the  following  morning,  the  24th  February, 
^^5,  the  Imperialist  infantry,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan^ 
^Vanced  to  attack  the  hill.  The  Swedes  were  not  expecting 
^^  assault,  and  they  were  taken  at  as  great  a  disadvantage  as^ 
^*^re  than  a  century  later,  was  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  at 
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Hochkirch,  Gotzen  made  the  most  complete  use  of  the  aurpriBe. 
Allowing  the  Swedes  no  breathing  time,  he  forced  them  from 
one  position  to  another,  giving  them  no  chance  to  form,  mitil  he 
had  driven  them  completely  from  the  heights.  The  victory  had 
actually  been  gained,  when  a  stray  bullet  strack  dead  the  Im- 
periaUet  commander. 

The  death  of  the  Count  of  Gotzen  was  fatal  to  the  cause  for 
which  he  had  fought  so  well.  His  success  had  been  too  rapid 
to  allow  the  cavalry,  which  had  to  make  a  long  detour  through 
difficult  ground,  to  come  up.  There  was  no  one  on  the  spot  to 
supply  his  place.  General  Hatzfeldt  was  with  the  cavalry,  not 
yet  in  sight,  and  the  infantry,  flushed  with  their  easy  victory, 
was  just  in  the  condition  in  which  men  Bpecially  require  direc- 
tion.  The  victory  was,  I  repeat,  gained  had  it  only  been  followed 
up.  Certainly  Gotzen,  who  knew  well  the  stubbornness  of  the 
Swedish  troops  and  the  character  of  theii  leader,  would  have 
pressed  on,  giving  the  Swedes  no  time  to  re-form  till  the  cavalry 
shotild  arrive  to  complete  the  victory. 

But  to  the  minds  of  his  men,  left  by  his  death  witbont  a 
leader,  the  case  presented  itself  under  a  totally  different  aapeot. 
They  saw  only  the  enemy,  driven  from  his  position,  retreatiiig 
in  one  direction,  whilst  beneath  them,  in  and  aboat  the  village 
of  Janhowitz,  was  the  baggage  of  the  Swedish  army,  absolutely 
at  their  disposal.  The  temptation  was  irresistible.  WiQi  a 
unanimity  as  remarkable  as  though  it  had  been  the  result  of  a 
preceding  discuRsion,  they  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  the  Swedes 
and  dashed  at  the  baggage  in  the  village  1 

This  sudden  move  was  Torstenson's  opportunity.  He  osed  it 
to  the  utmost.  lUillying,  and  forming  up  in  their  proper  places, 
his  men,  more  shaken  by  the  surprise  than  beaten,  he  led  them, 
in  their  turn,  the  gnns  in  the  centre,  to  the  assault.  In  thar 
turn,  the  Imperialists  were  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  Atrmun- 
dous  fire  of  artillery  opened  upon  the  masses,  now  oomprisiiig 
the  whole  army  of  the  enemy,  engaged  in  plundering,  in  i 
about  Jankowitz.  A  third  and  fourth  discharge  ] 
charge  made  by  the  full  strength  of  the  Bavarian  1 
they  arrived,  too  late,  on  the  spot. 

"When  the  guns  had  done  tiieir  -work  the  Swedish  i 
mshed  forward,  barring  by  their  advance  to  the  ImperialiHtB  % 
load  by  which  they  had  descended  fromtbe  hill,  aw)  drove  ftetf 
beyond  the  village  into  the  tract  eomnA  iritb  taajwaTwl  hiJlooks, 
There  their  superiority  in  oavalryeoold  not  maksSseU  felt  Jn, 
ita  tom,  too,  tiie  Imperialist  army  was  dnita  in  disorder  &tffl 
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position  to  position.  For  them  there  was  no  relaxation.  Across 
the  nneven  plain  were  they  forced,  till,  finally,  the  cavalry  and 
the  survivors  of  the  infantry  fled  in  wild  disorder  through 
the  narrow  pass  which  separated  the  isolated  hill  from  the 
range  adjoining  the  plain,  near  the  position  whence  they  had 
emerged  that  morning  to  assault  the  Swedes  on  the  hill  of 
Janko^tz ! 

The  victory,  a  very  bloody  victory,  was  gained.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Imperialists,  Count  Melchior  of  Hatz- 
feldt,  five  other  generals,  many  officers,  and  three  thousand  men 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  killed  alone,  taking  no  record  of  the 
wounded,  exceeded  two  thousand.  The  loss  of  the  Swedes, 
though  considerable  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  did  not  equal 
one-fifth  of  that  sustained  by  the  Imperialists.  Jankowitz  was, 
in  all  respects,  a  decisive  victory  ! 

For  the  road  to  Vienna  lay  open.  Torstenson  did  not  delay 
an  instant  to  take  it.  Sending  expresses  to  B&koczi,  notifying 
^  success  and  begging  him  to  march  on  Vienna  without  delay, 
the  Swedish  leader  took  the  direct  road  by  way  of  Iglau  and 
Znaim  to  the  Danube.  Whilst  he  is  marching  thither,  I  propose 
^  glance  at  the  situation  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  and  of 
Bfikoczi. 

Ferdinand,  on  hearing  of  the  disaster  of  Jankowitz,  proceeded 

^th  the  utmost  speed  to  Vienna.     The  outlook  was  as  bad  as  it 

^^c^d  be.     He  had  lost  his  last  army.    With  the  greatest 

^ertions  he  could  not  rally  more  than  from  five  to  six  thousand 

^en  in  and  about  his  capital.    Everywhere  his  allies  were  falling 

from  him.    John  George  of  Saxony,  who  had  abandoned  the 

^otestant  cause  after  Liitzen  to  further,  as  he  believed,  his  own 

^slfiah  interests,  had  found  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor  more 

Serous  than  the  dictation  of  Sweden.  As  one  of  the  consequences 

^  that  alliance.  Saxony  had  had  to  bear  the  main  burdens 

^  the  war.    Beduced  to  despair,  John  George  had  sued  for  and 

Stained  from  the  Swedes  a  treaty  of  neutrality  renewable  from 

y^r  to  year.    From  no  prince  in  North  Germany  was  help  to 

*^  expected.    In  the  west,  again,  the  French,  after  changes  of 

^'  fortune  which  I  shall  record  in  the  next  chapter,  had  reduced 

^^  Bavarian  army  to  complete  inaction,  had  captured  Speyer, 

J^orms,  Mannheim,  Philippsburg,  and  even  Mainz.    In  that 

^^ection,  then,  Ferdinand  could  only  cast  despairing  glances. 

pl^r  were    the    prospects    from    Hungary    more    comforting. 

^^k6czi,  in  compliance  with  the  summons  of  Torstenson,  was 

^^^^rching  from  Transylvania  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  twenty- 
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five  thousand  men,  laying  waste  the  country  through  which 
passed. 

But,  even  in  this  extremity,  Ferdinand  displayed  the  dogg^« 
resolution,  the  pertinacity,  the  enduring  power,  which  are  inna-t 
in  the  family  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.     Whilst  Torstensoi 
was  subduing  the  strong  places  on  the  Danube,  Ferdinand  wa£ 
engaged,  day  and  night,  in  repairing,  improving,  and  strengthen- 
ing the  fortifications  of  Vienna.    In  justice  to  the  Empress,  a 
daughter  of  King  Philip  of  Spain,*  it  should  be  recorded  that  in 
this  action  Ferdinand  had  been  anticipated  by  his  wife,  who,  on 
hearing  the  result  of  the  battle,  had  hastened  from  Linz  to  the 
capital  (14th  March)  and  given  the  orders  which  Ferdinand,  on 
his  arrival  five  days  later,  had  confirmed  and  emphasised.    The 
orders  issued  by  the  Emperor  on  this  occasion  were  of  the  most 
stringent  character.    Vienna  was  to  be  defended  to  the  last 
man.    No  one  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  was  per- 
mitted, on  any  pretence,  to  leave  the  city.      All   craftsmen, 
apprentices,  and   students  were    divided    into    sections,   each 
specially  under  the  orders  "of  a  captain ;  the  city  militia  was 
paraded  and  trained  to  defensive  exercises.    All  the  peasants 
within  a  circle  of  thirty  miles  were  brought  in  to  work  at  the 
fortifications.    Every  householder  was  required  to  lay  in  for 
himself  and  family  a  store  of  bread-stuffs  which  would  be  bu£B- 
cient  for  one  year's  consumption.    A  general  levy  was  issued  to- 
all  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  defend  that  river. 

But  these  measures,  vigorous  as  they  were,  would  have  availed 
but  little  if  Bacoczi  had  responded  vigorously  to  the  call  of  Tor- 
stenson.  Foreseeing  this,  Ferdinand  had  opened  secret  negotia- 
tions with  the  Transylvanian  chief,  and  these,  though  th^ 
produced  at  the  moment  no  apparent  effect,  paved  the  way  to  a 
disagreement,  leading  finally  to  a  rupture,  between  the  two  allieB. 

I'iU'stenson,  taking  the  route  I  have  indicated,  had  reached 
the  Danube  and  taken  in  succession  by  storm  the  fortified  places- 
of  Diirrenstein,  Erems,  Stein,  Ereuzenstein,  and  Komeabnzg. 
Seizing  then  the  direct  road  from  Moravia  to  the  capital,  he 
approached  Vienna  by  the  tract  known  since  1776  as  the  Angartem^ 
but  then  quite  open.  Crossing  this,  he  had  entered  the  salraxb- 
now  known  as  Brigittenan,  and  thence  had  moved  hie  anmt 
across  a  bridge,t  into  the  Wolfaa.J 

•  She  died  the  18th  May  of  the  year  foUowing. 

t  Now  the  BrigHtenhrtteke. 

X  The  lyllable  *«  an,*  eommon  to  the  time  BiibiirbemenlloiMd,ia  tha  sMMvMil 
fonn  of  « ane,"  meaning  meadow-land  or  paatnxage  near  nmdaff  inilia  ft  i^ 
■ometlmee  need  for  nmning  water  alone,  aa  in  the  worda  Donav,  HfMyi^fUmiMlk  .'Jj 
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Beyond  that  bridge,  and  holding  it  by  a  formidable  work,  the 
Imperialists  had  thrown  up  intrenchments,^  and  placed  behind 
these  one  of  their  best  regiments,  the  regiment  Fehrenberg.  On 
the  very  night  of  his  arrival  in  the  Wolfau,  Torstenson  attacked 
the  bridge-head  and  the  intrenchment,  and,  after  a  very  severe 
contest,  captured  both. 

The  panic  which  this  success  produced  in  Vienna  is  scarcely 
to  be  described.  The  Empress,  till  then  so  brave,  started 
immediately  for  Oratz,  taking  with  her  her  son  and  her 
daughter.  Aknost  alone,  the  Emperor  and  his  brother,  Leopold 
William,  displayed  no  fear.  They  showed  themselves  every- 
where, and  declared  their  determination  to  defend  the  city  to 
the  very  last  stone. 

After  the  capture  of  the  bridge-head,  Torstenson  proceeded  to 
make  steady  but  slow  progress  in  the  pasture-lands,  along  the 
inner  bank  of  the  arm  of  the  Danube — ^the  lands  known  in  the 
present  day  as  the  Spittelauer  lands.  Every  inch  of  this  ground 
&t  all  defensible  was  disputed  by  the  Archduke;  but  as  this 
prince  was  never  able  to  bring  into  the  field  more  than  five  or 
B^^  thousand  men,  he  was  unable  to  check  materially  the 
advance  of  the  Swedes.  Torstenson,  however,  had  not  as  yet 
^^^^^ected  his  eflforts  against  the  city  itself.  For  this  he  was 
baiting  for  the  advance,  on  the  other  side  of  Vienna,  of  his 
Trangylyanian  ally. 

Sut  that  ally  did  not  come.  Two  causes  were  at  work,  one 
^f  which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  advance  of  a 
°^an  who  was  a  poor  general  and  a  poorer  politician.  The  first 
^'  these  causes  was  the  promises  of  the  Emperor.  As  the  price 
^f  peace,  B&koczi  had  made  demands  upon  Ferdinand  II.  almost 
^"  purely  personal.  They  were  insignificant  indeed  compared 
^^  those  which  he  could  have  dictated  from  the  palaces  of 
yieima.  The  second  was  based  on  the  reception  of  a  mandate 
^^xn  the  Sublime  Porte,  of  which  he  was  a  tributary,  to  cease 
*^^tilities  against  Austria.  Instead,  then,  of  complying  with 
r^^  requisition  of  Torstenson,  he  wrote  to  him,  under  the 
^fluence  of  the  two  causes  I  have  mentioned,  to  state  that 
^*^itary  considerations  required  rather  that  the  Swedes  should 
^l^^ifit  him  in  conquering  Hungary,  than  that  he  should  assist 
^^  Swedes  in  gaining  Vienna  and  the  towns  to  the  west  of  that 
^^*y  on  the  Danube.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that  this  was 
^  ^ere  excuse  to  recede  from  his  engagements.     Shortly  after- 

*  Gloae  to  the  existing  site  of  the  Franz-Joseph's  Bahnhof. 
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wards   (July  of  the   same  year)  he  concluded  peace  with  the 
Emperor. 

Convinced  by  this  reply  that  he  must  renounce  the  hope  of 
receiving  any  aid  from  Bakoczi,  and  feeling  too  weak  to  assail » 
with  his  diminished  army,  the  fortifications  of  Vienna,  Tor- 
stenson  fell  back  on  Brigittenbriicke,  and,  leaving  only  two 
hundred  men  to  guard  the  bridge-head,*  crossed  the  bridge, 
and,  quitting  the  suburbs  of  the  capital,  marched  (14th  April)  by 
way  of  Mistclbach  on  Briinn.  That  strongly-fortified  city  had 
already  successfully  defied  him,  and  he  was  determined  that  this 
time  there  should  be  no  failure. 

Unfortunately  for  his  scheme,  Briinn  was  defended  by  a  man 
who  had  deserted  from  the  Swedish  service,  one  Souches  or  de 
Souches ;  and  this  man,  a  very  capable  soldier,  expecting  no 
mercy,  resolved  to  defend  the  place  to  the  very  last  extremity. 
He  so  inspired  citizens  and  soldiers  with  his  own  resolution 
that,  although  Torstenson  lay  before  the  place  three  months, 
and  tried  several  assaults,  he  was  forced,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  to  raise  the  siege.  Sickness,  caused  by  privations,  by  the 
profuse  eating  of  unripe  fruit,  by  the  unwholesome  atmosphere 
of  a  camp  which  witnessed  daily  many  deaths,  had  combined 
with  the  fire  of  the  enemy  to  diminish  his  army  enormously. 
On  the  15th  August,  then,  he  retreated  into  Bohemia,  diminishing 
his  army  still  further  as  he  fell  back,  by  leaving  garrisons  in  all 
the  conquered  places.  He  marched  only  as  far  as  Leutomischl, 
commanding  the  road  into  Upper  Silesia,  when  he  halted  to  give 
his  army  a  long  rest.  His  troops  having  been  refreshed,  he 
marched  to  and  captured  Brux,t  on  the  Biela.  There  his  health 
broke  down  completely,  the  gout  flew  to  his  head,  and  quite 
incapacitated  him  for  work.  He  was  compelled  to  make  over 
command  of  the  army  to  Gustavus  Wrangel,  and  to  return  to 
his  estates  in  Sweden. 

Torstenson  had  accomplished  great  things.  Acceding  to  fhe 
conmiand  of  the  Swedish  army  when  that  army,  by  reason  of 
its  indiscipline  and  want  of  morale^  was  on  the  very  verge  of 
dissolution,  he  had  restored  order,  re-introduoed  the  lofty  senti- 
ments which  had  animated  it  in  the  time  of  his  great  sovereigiii 

*  It  was  not  till  forty-five  dayi  had  puBed,  or  tiU  tbe  a9th  SCay,  that  Arofaifaika 
Leopold  William  suoceeded  in  storming  that  bridge-head,  and  fai  taking  aa  priaoMn 
the  BOTTiTing  defenders.  It  may  be  added  here,  as  a  matter  of  histories  lataMii 
that,  on  the  retreat  of  the  Swedes,  the  Emperor  eonf erred  many  HhMtiaa  aa  iki 
dtiaens  of  '^Henna,  bestowed  upon  the  then  members  of  the  town  oooBofl  pslMto  il 
aoUUty,  and  adorned  the  city  arms  with  the  donUe-headad  aaglii 

t  Nearly  midway  between  TepUta  and  Saaai 
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udreeorered  for  it  to  a  great  extent  its  prestige  by  a  daring  march 
iDuMoniTia.  He  completely  restored  that  7)re<%e  by  beating 
the  Imperial  army  at  Breitenfeld.  A  little  later,  by  a  brilliant 
mirch,  he  forced  Denmark  to  peace,  destroyed  the  Imperial 
inny  under  Gallas,  compelled  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to 
Dotnlity,  then,  marching  into  Bohemia,  fought  and  gained 
^t  battle  of  Jankowits  which,  with  a  little  befriendmg  of 
FoTtnue,  might  have  been  made  decisive  of  the  war.  It  placed 
'^enna  within  the  grasp  of  himself  and  his  ally ;  and  it  was  by 
DO  fault  of  his  that,  at  the  critical  moment,  that  ally  failed 
him.  That  alone  and  oneupported  he  coold  have  sncceeded  is 
bi^y  improbable.  No  more  daring  general  then  lived ;  and 
ilToiBtenson  deemed  the  task  impossible,  posterity  may  accept 
lui  opnion  as  final.* 

Whilst  the  army,  now  led  by  Wrangel,  after  taking  Leitmeritz, 
KdedUnd,  Teplitz,  Brandys,  and  Saaz,  is  marching  to  take  up 
id  iriater  quarters  in  Thiiringen,  I  must  return  to  record  the 
ingnn  made  by  Gn^briant  and  his  successors  on  the  Rhine 
and  on  the  Qerman  lands  watered  by  the  Bhine. 

(h  Ui  rattm  to  Swadan,  TantanBon  i»i  riieeil  to  the  rank  of  Comit,  and 
^fUid  Gonnior-OaiMral  of  QotbUitd  and  the  neighbouriog  districtH.    He  died 
ha  ea  tho  7th  April  1G6I.     "  He  wai  a  great  commuDder.  and  a  friond 
and  ol  art,"  fa  the  eoiit«mpor«Ty  record  at  thii  illiutrioiii  man. 


A  NovBL,  BY  Mbs.  a.  Phillips,  Author  of  "Benedicta." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CAPTAIN    ADSTIN    HAKES    A   DI8COVEBY. 

"  Ifi>T«  is  otmuprerant  in  natnra  as  motlTa  and  reward.  The  introduction  to  tUa 
feljdt;  ii  in  a  prlTata  and  tender  relation  of  one  to  one  wtiioh  is  tlie  enohuitmsat  <f 
litmian  life ;  which,  like  a  certain  diTine  rage  ftnd  eutliasiasta,  Baiwa  on  a  mau  at  OM- 
period  and  worlcs  a  revotntion  in  hie  mind  and  body." 

After  Mrs.  Sarah  bad  vanished,  the  ohioken,  orying  aloud  to  ba 
eaten,  did  not  receive  much  attention  to  its  oriea  from  Austis. 
He  was  tax  too  intently  thinking  of  what  she  had  told  him. 

"  Was  it  poBBible  that  he  oved  his  life  to  this  oalm,  stolid,  silent-' 
girl  ?"  be  thought.  "  The  woman  had  not  told  him  in  order  to  mab 
capital  ont  of  the  information.  On  the  contrary,  be  would  hsn 
known  nothing  about  it  had  be  not  led  op  to  the  ezplanstitn, 
and  she  had  called  the  dootor  aa  a  witsras  that  she  had  ^pokga 
the  truth." 

Bat  if  it  were  trne,  how  was  it  that  the  girl  shonld  ^  to  rtpA 
him  both  in  word  and  manner,  now  that  ho  wae  recovering. 
Women,  as  a  rule,  generally  conceived  a  tenderness  for  the  creatures 
they  saved;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  bad  she  ever  shown  him — 
quite  the  opposite.  Did  she  really  lack  feeling?  Was  it  not 
possible  to  win  from  her  one  expression  of  interest? 

It  seemed  not.  A  cold,  e elf- contained,  silent  girl,  enveloped  io 
a  cloak  of  reserve,  refusing  lo  hold  any  conversation  with  him,  and 
appesring  before  him  only  as  a  dumb  waiter,  endowed  with 
mechanism  to  do  his  bidding. 

He  thought  about  ber  impenetrability,  poor    girl  as  she  was, 
until  he  grew  irritable  and  restless  with  determination  Io  conquer-  , 
ber.     A  state  of  mind  that  promised  to  throw  him  back,  if  he  ooold  j 
not  reach  some  eatisfaotory  conclusion  shortly.  ] 

The  chicken  was  lying  untouched  while  these  agitating  thoughta-  ] 
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tronbling  him.  Had  he  been  in  perfect  health  he  could  have 
qiuckly  dismissed,  even  had  he  possibly  entertained  them.  Bat 
no^^r  his  poises  were  feeble,  his  nerves  sensitive.  He  was  lonely  and 
fr&%£a],  and  he  yearned  for  companionship,  and  perhaps  a  little 
tez^demess. 

Xt;  was  nature  taking  revenge  for  past  neglect  that,  after  years  of 

spoken  and  acted  contempt  towards  her  sex,  he  was  indebted  to  a 

for  his  life,  and  longing  for  her  sympathy. 

is  strength  was  no  match  now  for  his  emotions  that  fairly 

ina.st;ered  him,  rushing  in  with  a  force  all  the  stronger  for  long 

i^esi  stance.     As  he  lay  back  on  his  pillow,  the  years  of  his  life  rose 

^p     and   mocked  him.      What  harvest  of  love   had   he   to  show 

^^i*     them  ?      None.      He   had   sown   contempt   and    had    reaped 

enness. 

is  mother  loved  him  ?  Yes ;  in  her  cold,  proud,  passionless 
that  would  curse  him  if  he  disappointed  her  ambition,  and 
'^oice  if  he  married  a  woman  without  love,  provided  only  she 
^dded  wealth,  name,  and  position  to  his  own. 

His  sisters  loved  him  ?  Yes ;  after  the  manner  of  ordinary 
Asters.  They  would  have  shed  tears  had  he  died ;  have  worn 
***oiixning  decorously  for  nine  or  twelve  months ;  have  spoken  of 
'^^^Ji  occasionally  as  "  Poor  Boland,  who  died  you  know,"  and  then 
*^^Ve  forgotten  him — save  at  intervals. 

^ut  this  was  not  the  sort  of  love  that  now,  in  his  weakness,  he 

^^8ed  for  with  tears — yes,  tears — that  slowly  made  their  way  from 

^^^     comers  of  his  half-closed   eyes.     Proud,   over-bearing,   and 

5^Cr^rdless  of  the  feeb'ngs  of  others,  as  he  knew  himself  to  be — a 

^^^^xig  woman's  voice  and  kiss,  exclusively,  passionately  his  own, 

.  ^^'Old  now  have  softened  his  imperious  nature,  and  made  him  as 

^^<^ble  and  as  loving  as  a  little  child. 

^ut  where  was  she — this  woman  to  work  this  miracle  ? 
^Yot  in  his  memory.     That  was  void. 

e  only  knew,  he  only  thought  of  one — the  one  whose  face  he 
been  looking  at  for  days,  with  an  interest  now  fully  explainable : 
^oman  who  had  saved  him  ! 
By   heaven,   she  was    his !      She  should   be  his — his  very 

^Vhen  Nature  awakes  and  strives  with  us,  its  laws  are  impera- 

and  not  to  be  resisted,  but  devotttly  obeyed. 

^o  spake  the  rising  passion  of  his  heart,  in  an  hour  of  weakness 

^^  ^    loneliness.     Where  now  were  his  oft-boasted  professions  of 

^^^4ain  and  disbelief  in  a  woman's  love  and  tenderness  being  neces- 

to  any  man  ?     Gone  like  a  shadow  into  the  mists  of  unreality 
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to  which  they  belonged ,  leaving  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  bitterest 
emotions  which  tormented  him  without  mercy.  Outraged  nature^ 
so  long  contemned,  took  advantage  of  his  present  weakness  to 
extract  a  sweet  but  sure  revenge. 

He  was  so  exhausted  by  his  mental  sufferings  and  bodily  weak- 
nesSy  that  he  lay  back  on  his  pillow  in  a  fainting  condition.  He 
did  not  hear  Hagar's  foot-step  as  she  came  into  the  room  to  take 
away  his  tray. 

She  moved  gently,  thinking  he  was  asleep ;  but  when  her  eye 
fell  upon  the  untouched  chicken  lying  neglected  in  cold  gravy,  she 
felt  something  was  wrong  with  him,  and  started. 

**  He  is  scarcely  breathing,"  she  thought.  "  Oh,  is  it  a  relapse ! 
Is  he  dying !  " 

Her  heart  throbbed  with  apprehension.  With  sudden  abandon 
she  knelt  beside  him.  Taking  his  bloodless  hands  within  her  own^ 
she  began  to  rub  them  with  an  energy  that  strove  to  warm  them 
with  her  own  warm  life. 

**  0  6od,  save  him  !  '*  she  murmured  intently,  turning  with  all 
a  woman's  fervent  faith  to  the  Power  on  which  instinctively  all  lean 
in  moments  of  extreme  danger. 

The  sound  of  her  voice,  the  warmth  she  had  imparted,  arooaad 
him,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  slowly,  keeping  fast  hold  of  her 
hands. 

"  Thank  God  !  **  she  exclaimed,  surprised  into  a  sudden  oatbuxBt 
of  thankfulness  when  she  saw  him  revive. 

*'  Oh,  Sir  !  are  you  better  ?  Have  you  fainted  ?  What  was 
it  ?  You  never  touched  your  dinner  !  Didn't  you  like  it  ?  Why 
didn't  you  ring  ?  "  she  asked,  pouring  out  question  after  qaesdon 
with  soft  impetuosity. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  asked  slowly. 

"  You  know  me,  Sir,  don't  you  ? — Hagar !  " 

**  No,  ifou  are  not  Hagar.  She  is  a  creature  of  stone,  with  no 
feeling,  no  life.  A  thing  who  sat  in  her  ohair  and  read  a  book» 
when  she  saw  that  I  was  longing  to  speak  to  her,  and  didn't  mn 
whether  I  lived  or  died." 

**  Oh,  Sir  I  you  are  mistaken.  But  I  was  bound  to  koep  jn 
firom  talking,  as  the  fatigue  and  excitement  would  haye  kept  JM 
from  getting  well.  I  have  done  my  beat  that  yon  ahonld  zeoofel^ 
all  through.    Indeed  I  have." 

**  Why ! — ^why  should  yon  have  wanted  me  to  get  wdl  t 
yon  would  have  been  doing  me  a  greater  senioe  to  hero  te 
diel" 

"  Well»  Sir,  I  thought  at  any  rate  there  might  he 
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to  jou  who  notild  have  beeD  sorry  to  lose  you.  Moat;  people  have 
someooe.  I  Buppose  your  cousin,  Sir,  who  wrote  to  you  and  sent 
llie  telegruD,  he  would  have  been  sorry  enongh  fcr  you,"  she  added 
b  ■  lighter  tooe ;  "  and  he  speaks,  in  his  letter  that  T  read  to  you 
this  ffluruing,  of  your  mother.  And  you  asked  for  her  when  you 
mre  ill." 

"  And  was  it  only  for  their  sakes  you  oared  to  see  me  live  ?  " 

"Weshould  care  to  do  our  heat  for  all  our  fellow-oreatures,"  she 
■uwered.  "  But  I  mast  not  be  standing  talking  to  you.  Sir.  You 
We  esten  nothing.  I  must  go  down  and  prepare  you  something 
bob,  or  the  doctor  will  soold  us  for  starving  you." 

"I  am  feasting  now,  girl.  I  have  been  so  hungry  for  days. 
Tod  ctn  give  me  no  better  food." 

"Than  what.  Sir?  "  she  aaUed,  surprised. 

"Than  this,"  he  said,  taking  her  bands  and  pressing  them  to 
UiUps, 

Bhe  started  ap  half-firigbtsned,  a  bright  red  blush  spreading  over 
bfl&oa. 

"Oh,  Sir!"  shs  pleaded  reproachfully,  striving  to  get  iree; 
tube  hsld  bar  hands  too  forcibly. 

"Don't  fear  me,  Hagar,"  be  cried;  "on  my  honour  as  a 
SMlsman,  I  vill  never,  never  bann  you.  Only  trust  me.  Be 
Und  to  me.  God  knows  I  will  repay  you,"  he  pleaded 
■mnfuUy. 

"I  want  no  paymant,  Sir !  "  she  cried,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  for 
^  4pMl  had  touched  and  disarmed  her.  "  I  have  been  very 
^  to  nrre  70U,  Sir,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  be  of  use  to  you 

m." 

"Do  yoQ  mean  that,  Hagar?"  be  asked,  looking  at  her 
Mitandy. 

"Tei,  Sir,  indeed  I  do." 

"Then  stay  vrith  me  now,  and  don't  strive  to  firee  yourself  if  I 
^nyoiir  hnnds  agiiin,  child.  I  will  never  harm  you,  as  God  is  my 
\^i^.    Do  you  believe  me,  and  trust  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sir,"  she  murmured,  trembling. 

"And  you  noa't  be  proud,  or  sold,  or  shy  with  me  any  more?" 

"  I  'II  try  DOt  to  be,  Sir,  if  it  displaaaea  you." 

"Your  nnBwer  is  cold,  Hagar." 

"I  mast  DOt  forget  what  I  am.  Sir." 

"ForgM  it  when  you  are  with  me.  To  me  jon  seem  a higbrhom 
l*df.  Tour  face,  yonr  hands,"  taking  ap  one  he  held,  "your 
voiee,  all  sfaovr  me  that  natnie  made  70a  one :  I  feigst  avarrthinf 
dH  but  that  when  I  see  yoo.     I  hna  not  leunt  Tonr  ftuM  faf  heart. 
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day  by  day  watching  yon  silently  when  yon  refdsed  to  talk,  no* 
to  know  this." 

She  stood  by  him,  pale  and  silent,  until  he  had  finished  speaking: 
when,  with  a  sndden  and  nnlooked-for  burst  of  feeling,  shi 
exclaimed : 

"  I  shall  never,  never  forget  your  kind  words.  Sir  ;  but  oh 
please  to  remember  that  I  am  nothing  but  a  very  poor  girl." 

The  pleading,  pathetic  entreaty  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  stirre* 
all  that  was  chivalrous  in  Austin's  nature.  He  answered  her  by  a:: 
ardent,  admiring,  half  adoring  glance  that  assured  her  he  wouK 
never  take  a  wrong  advantage  of  the  knowledge.  Then  follower 
a  short,  sweet,  intense  silence,  which  she  was  the  first  to  break. 

"  Won't  you  let  me  go  now.  Sir,"  she  pleaded — for  he  ha* 
refused  to  give  up  the  two  small  hands  he  kept  such  fast  prisoners 
**  I  want  to  get  you  something,  or  you  will  be  fainting  again  sum 
frightening  me,"  she  added  with  a  shy  smile,  the  first  he  had  eves 
seen  on  her  face — a  smile  of  such  rare  sweetness  that  he  let  fall  he: 
hands,  fearing  to  lose  something  of  the  exquisiteness  of  the  momen 
by  a  word  of  resistance.  So  he  let  her  go,  and  she  repaid  him  hy 
another  smile,  that  was  to  him  as  if  he  had  seen  an  angel. 

The  experieDce  was  so  new  to  him.  That  a  man,  and  he,  above 
all  other  men,  should  fall  down  and  worship  a  woman,  as  he  was 
now  doing,  was  a  marvel  he  would  have  wondered  at,  had  not  hie 
sensations  swallowed  up  all  powers  of  reflection,  leaving  him  onlj 
too  happy  to  enjoy  without  inquiring  how  he  came  to  do  so. 

And  without  his  seeking  to  do  so,  either,  that  was  so  extra- 
ordinary !  Could  anyone  have  predicted  to  him  a  month  before, 
that  instead  of  going  to  India  he  would  be  stopped  short  by  a  sad- 
den illness,  out  of  which  he  would  come  madly  in  love  with  a  girl 
whom  the  world  would  not  recognise  as  a  lady — had  anyone  fore- 
told these  two  facts,  he  would  have  cried  out  an  emphatic  ''  Qom 
forbid  "  to  them  both,  heaping  contempt  upon  the  second  as  noc 
possible  to  happen  to  him.  However  some  men  might  fall  victiiOH 
to  insanities,  and  this  he  regarded  as  the  greatest,  he  kne4 
himself  to  be  proof  against  every  assault  of  the  kind. 

And  now 

And  now  he  was  as  madly  in  love  as  any  man  might  well  des5 
to  be.  All  the  waste  of  feeling  which  other  men  squander 
flirtations  and  vain  imaginations,  supposing  they  have  given  tt^* 
hearts  away  to  every  pretty  girl  they  meet,  all  such  waste  h.  ^ 
with  Austin,  been  gathering  in  readiness  for  one  grand  absorb^ 
^^g^ion,  which  could  never  again  find  a  repetition  in  his  life. 
^^Vktattin  in  rude  health,  surrounded  by  friends — all  men,  of  ooo^ 
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—engaged  in  his  datdesy  his  sports,  his  clubs,  his  mess-room,  would 
liAYe  been  unassailable ;  but  Austin,  sick,  lonely,  thrown  day  by 
^7  upon  a  woman's  compassion  for  his  comforts  and  society,  was 
not  only  a  victim,  but  a  willing  victim,  wondering  how  it  was  he 
badUved  so  long  blind  to  the  meaning  of  happiness;  and  yet  glad 
to  We  lived  until  now  not  knowing  it,  and  untouched  by  real  love, 
^  left  his  heart  free  to  be  given  to  the  only  woman  that  could 
^▼er  haYe  roused  him — this  fair,  tender-hearted  girl,  Ilagar. 

Poor  Hagar !     How  suddenly  life  had  changed  for  her,   too ! 

^^  Tictim,  as  she  was,  of  constant  self-repression,  she  hardly  dared 

^  think  what  was  the  meaning  of  all  the  warm  looks  and  words 

^at  made  her  heart  beat  with  such  wild  gladness,  and  now  gave 

^^g8  to  her  feet  as  she  flew  down-stairs  to  prepare  their  invalid 

^^116  fresh  dainty,  that  she  could  not  help  thinking  he  would  enjoy 

^  the  more  because 'she  had  done  it  for  him. 

Krs.  Sarah,  fortunately,  was  out  of  the  way,  so  no  questions 
^Ould  be  asked,  and  Hagar  felt  that  at  this  moment  she  could 
^^^e  answered  none.     For  the  last  half-hour  she  had  actually  been 

"^^ered  to  live,  and  feel  that  she  was  a  woman,  strong  to  love 

Z^^  t  she  must  not  use  the  word,  she  thought,  aghast ;  so  she  thrust 
^^  lack  as  a  shameless  intruder. 

Sot  she  knew  now  her  possibilities.  She  was  something  more 
^^Q  a  machine  to  clean  and  sew  and  sweep.  She  was  a  woman 
^4^0  oonld  give  happiness  to  another  by  being  kind,  and  ready  to 
*^^^e  one  whom  she  loved 


^ that  word  !    Was  there  no  other  to  take  its  place  for  Aer  ? 

^~*^^e  was  a  word  she  must  not  dare  to  use,  she  must  remember 
^^t.  She  might  be  kind  and  obedient,  and  sit  with  him  and  talk 
^  him,  but  she  must  not  love  him ;  oh  no  !  she  must  not  love  him, 
*^cept  as  a  person  may  love  a  superior,  with  reverence  and 
^o«dience ;  and  that,  for  her,  would  be  happiness.  And  was  she 
^^t  fortunate  to  have  found  even  this  in  her  life — she,  who  had 
^Q^er  thought  to  find  anything  outside  of  a  few  books  and  constant 
^^1^  work  ?  Ah !  how  well  she  had  done  to  watch  and  pray  to  save 
^^ ;  and  this  now — most  unexpected  of  blessings — had  come  back 
^  her  in  return.     Surely  she  might  accept  it  ? 

Itepress  her  nature  as  she  would,  such  were  the  intrusive 
^bisperings  that  she  heard  as  from  some  alter  ego  with  whom 
BtiQ  ^^  always  in  communication ;  and  loudly  enough  it  now 
^P^ke,  refusing  to  be  dismissed,  as  she  beat  the  eggs  ready  for 
^Q  omelette  she  was  going  to  make. 

^  Xhe  wanings  of  flesh  and  spirit  were  realities  to  this  girl  who 

^^  learnt  to   distrust  her  human  nature  as  the  enemy  of  her 

VOL.   VU.  10 
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spEZTSaal,  AS  eoemT  to  be  sternly  resisted  wheneTer  its  whispeiin 
«e»  in  tbe  least  sweet  or  seductive.  Self-torment  had,  in  Hag] 
fli  Mfd  devotee.  That  souls  could  be  lost  by  yielding  to  th< 
'wbeXfZiot  indjinadons  she  bad  learnt  to  believe,  but  her  compui 
tsciu  did  not  arise  from  any  slavish  terror  of  anticipated  dooi 
aiu  iram  a  desire  to  keep  her  heart  upright  and  stainless  of  wili 
.pine  Her  passionate  appreciation  of  perfect  goodness  made  h 
Mk  upon  herself  as  something  very  feeble  and  unworthy,  ai 
liaUe  u>  fall  quickly  into  all  kinds  of  error,  if  her  spirit  were  n 
aIw«T$  on  guard  to  thrust  out  every  suggestion  that  promised  h 
hupiiiess  of  a  purely  natural  kind. 

Bv  the  time  the  omelette  was  cooked  she  had  reasoned  herst 
laco  believing  that  she  ought  to  resist  the  temptation  of  beiz 
ichJ  at  what  had  happened. 

She  carried  up  the  omelette,  that  looked  tempting  enough 
salt^fv  the  most  delicate  appetite,  and  placed  it  before  him  witl 
«Nit  uttering  a  word.     Her  self-repression  had  begun   again,  ai 
she  had  relapsed  into  reserve. 
He«  too,  was  silent,  and  this  alarmed  her. 
**  Perhaps  she   had  made  too  free,   and  had  forgotten  hersel 
Horrible  thought !     She  must  make  no  sign  again,  whatever  si 
Blight   feel.     It  was  better  so.     Then  there  could  be  no  drawiz 
back,  no  repentance." 

lu  this  manner  she  kept  tormenting  herself  while  he  pickc 
^lioately  at  the  omelette  and  enjoyed  it ;  his  silence  proceedii 
tn>iu  a  very  different  cause. 

It  was  a  fact  he  no  longer  allowed  himself  to  dispute,  that  tt 
girl  ahould  belong  to  him.  By  a  process  of  reasoning,  satisfactoi 
10  himself,  if  to  no  one  else,  he  argued  that  the  service  she  ha 
f^udored  him  gave  him  a  right  over  her  that  he  determined  I 
bold  firmly.  What  the  outcome  might  be  he  never  stopped  I 
OiUiaidor.  It  was  sufficient  for  him,  at  present,  that  he  had  gaine 
an  advantage  in  overcoming  her  reserve,  and  had  established  a 
understanding  that  must  eventually  lead  to  future  relationshi] 
And  he  determined  not  to  spoil  his  position  by  undue  haste. 

In  military  tactics  it  was  good,  he  knew,  in  open  combat,  t 
press  home  an  advantage  by  pushing  another  quickly  upon  th 
laat.  But  in  this  case  he  was  surprising  the  supposed  enemy  i 
lier  own  stronghold,  and  he  would  not  cry  "  victory  "  until  he  ha 
aurrounded  her,  and  forced  a  willing  capitulation.  Day  by  da 
J|MUMt  oontrive  to  make  himself  as  necessary  to  her  as  she  ha 

llr^^^lo  bim,  until  resistance  was  impossible,  and  then 

r^         ^■'On  please,  Sir,  I  think  I  hear  the  doctor's  bell,"  8ai< 
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Hagar,  interrapting  the  train  of  his  reflections.  She  had  stood 
ftpart  while  he  was  eating  his  omelette,  waiting,  until  he  had 
finished,  to  carry  away  the  tray.  "  Shall  I  take  it  away  ?  "  she  now 
aaked. 

"Tes,  and  thanks.  I  have  enjoyed  it  more  than  anything  I 
haTe  yet  eaten/'  he  answered  languidly,  scarcely  looking  at  her  as 
he  spoke. 

*'  His  manner  is  changed,"  thought  Hagar,  sensitive  to  pain- 
falness  and  ready  for  self-torment.  "  Have  I  vexed  him  ?  Have 
I  been  forward  ?     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

As  she  was  carrying  away  the  tray  she  met  the  doctor,  whom 
ICrs.  Sarah  was  showing  up. 

•*Ah  !  my  good  little  Hagar,"  he  cried  cheerily,  "you  deserve  a 
diploma,  you  take  such  good  care  of  your  patient ;  and  how  has  he 
been  going  on  ?  " 

''Ton  must  judge.  Sir,  when  you  see  him;  a  little  better  now, 
I  think." 

*'  A  good  move,  capital ! ''  exclaimed  the  doctor,  walking  into 
the  room,  and  seeing  Austin  on  the  sofa.  "  We  shall  soon  have  you 
off  the  sick  list  at  this  rate." 

-After  the  usual  enquiries  were  over,  the  doctor  complimented 
bim  on  a  radical  cure. 

"  Well,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  it.     It  was  a  near  touch  for  me, 
it  not  ?  " 

Well,  yes ;  I  made  sure,  one  night,  I  should  never  see  you 
^e  again.  But  I  can't  take  all  the  credit.  You,  a  military  man, 
^ow  that  a  good  general  is  nothing  without  an  efficient  staJQf;  and 
^v^thout  the  good  nursing  you  have  had,  I  am  afraid  you  would 
b*ve  slipped  through  my  fingers." 

**Ye8,  they  have  been  very  attentive.  I  hope  the  old  woman 
^^^  take  care  that  I  am  duly  grateful,"  returned  Austin ;  "  I  am 
I^^^ared  to  be  so  when  settling  day  comes." 

*'  Ah,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  sure  of  that.  By  the  way,  there  is  a 
^^dy  most  anxious  for  your  recovery,"  said  the  doctor,  changing 
^^  conversation. 

*'  A  lady  —  didn't  know  I  knew  one ! "  answered  Austin, 
•*^crUy. 

*'  Not  know  a  lady  ?  Come,  now,  that  is  giving  yourself  too  bad 
^  fsharacter." 

*'  Or  the  ladies.     It  cuts  both  ways,  you  '11  find." 

^'Ah^not  in  this  case.  Miss  Gregory,  the  lady  in  question, 
^Oa  done  you  a  service  :  you  are  occupying  her  rooms." 

*'And  she  is  anxious  I  should  turn  out  of  them   as  soon  as 
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possible,  I  suppose^  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  do ;  so  beg  her  i^ 
take  the  best  she  can  find  in  the  place  at  my  expense/' 

**  Don't  rush  to  conclusions ;  you    misunderstand   altogether,^' 
said  the  doctor,  thinking  it  a  good  symptom,  though  unple 
that  his  patient  was  so  cross-grained.     "  Miss  Gregory  is  my  wife'< 
guest  at  present,  but  it  seems  she  takes  an  interest  in  you." 

**  An  interest  in  me  I     How  awful ! "  exclaimed  Austin,  with 
grimace  of  impatience. 

"  Yes,  your  name  is  familiar  to  her.     She  knows  a  cousin  » 
yours — ^the  one  who  telegraphed  to  you  when  you  were  ill." 

'*  Oh,  of  course ;  that  is  the  woman  Drummond  wrote  about." 

"  Mr.  Drummond — the  same — is  he  coming  to  see  you  ?     TheE 
could  be  no  objection  to  his  doing  so ;  in  fact,  a  little  society 
would  promote  cheerfulness,  and  that  would  assist  recovery," 
the   doctor,  in   his  most  professional  manner.      ''What  do 
say  ?  " 

''  I  '11  think  about  it.  Drummond  is  away  on  the  moors  noi^ 
shooting  to  his  soul's  content.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  drag  hii^ 
away." 

''  Miss  Gregory  seems  to  think  he  is  only  too  anxious  to  oo 
and  look  after  you." 

''Perhaps  she   wants   to   look   after    him,'*   suggested 
cynically.     "  She  '11  find  him  the  hardest  shot  she  ever  tried  tM" 
bring  down." 

"  It  is  about  time  she  brought  down  some  one,"  said  the  docto: 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.    "  She  has  been  making  frantic  efforts  tM 
do  so  for  years ;  and,  by  George !  Sir,  if  she  donVsucceed  soon,  it' 
my  belief 'she  '11— she  '11 " 

"  Now  for  something  dreadful,"  said  Austin,  with  a  smile. 

"  Go  in  for  the  Matrimonial  News,  Sir ! "  whispered  the  dootois 
ominously. 

*'  And  what  may  her  age  be,  if  it 's  a  fair  question  ?  " 

"The  near  side  of  forty,  I  should  say,"  replied  the  doctors 
holding  his  round  cleft  chin  in  his  substantial  fingers  meditatively^ 

"  Excellent ! " 

"  What  is  ?  "  inquired  the  doctor  with  surprise. 

"  Her  age.     She  '11  just  do  for  Jasper,  unless  you  like  to  pro 
to  her  to  come  back  to  her  apartments  and  look  after  me.     I  hav 
no   objection — you  have  just  recommended   cheerful  socle 
send  Miss  Gregory  to  take  Jasper's  place." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  provoke  her,  for  it 's  my  belief  she'd  do  it» 

and  talk  like  a  sister  of  mercy  afterwards.    She 's  a  caution,  and  no 

take ;  but  your  suggestion  reminds  me  that  she  is  only  waitiiig 
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kijouT  permiBsion  to  oome  and  get  some  things  that  she  wants, 
vhicb  are  packed  avaf  in  this  or  the  next  room." 

"By  all  means!  Then  I  shall  see  her.  Oh,  doctor,  you  have 
girai  me  an  inducement  to  recover !  "  cried  Aastin,  in  so  dubious  a 
fane  [hat  good  Dr.  Jameson,  ready  as  he  was  to  enter  into  a  joke, 
look  bia  leave  without  knowing  quite  if  his  patient  were  in  .jest 
at  not. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HISS    GBEOORY    IS    SHOCKBD. 


Dl  JiHKBOii's  house,  in  the  chief  street  of  Hillingtun,  was  one  of 
lIxMinegoIar  buildings  that  had  grown  with  the  prosperity  of  its 
*na.  It  did  not  face  the  road,  aa  originally  it  had  been  sur- 
ntdtd  bj  a  garden  and  situated  outside  the  town,  but  the  town  had 
tnptop  to  meet  it,  and  the  road  on  which  it  stood  became  in  time 
*ttMt  and  the  west  end  of  Hillington.  The  doctor  had,  therefore, 
ta  Anv  out  a  covered  way  from  the  side  of  bis  house  to  his  garden- 
viQ,  in  ordsr  ta  faring  hia  front  door  and  brass  plate  to  the  notice 
of  the  public.  Every  seven  or  ten  years,  as  the  doctor's  oiroum- 
ViniM  had  increased,  the  house  had  had  a  wing  or  a  room  or  a 
Injtdded,  until  now  both  the  doctor  and  hia  house  had  become 
M*dl  proportioned  in  point  of  size,  that  they  were  looked  upon 
nHiUington  as  respecuble  institutiouB,  second  only  to  the  church, 
^whools,  the  Jul,  or  the  hospital. 

If  tlie  doctor  reminded  one  of  John  Bull,  his  wife  might  have 
pMed  for  Britannia.  Tall,  commanding  both  in  epeeob  and  figure, 
■wbnme,  and  defying  time  to  make  her  otherwise,  was  Mrs. 
^^MOD.  Keeping  pace,  too,  vrith  the  fashions,  save  in  the  matter 
4f  itt  hair,  which  was  never  bechignoDoed,  or  frizzled,  or  puffed, 
*■(  ma  in  long  straight  bands  upon  her  long  thin  cheeks,  which 
*>dd  bsve  looked  unclothed  without  them,  and  gave  dignity  to  her 
'^pwtng  presence.  For  whererer  Mrs.  Jameson  went  she  was  u 
{Odd  to  be  observed.  Hillington  without  her  would  have  resembled 
^  »fpei  coin  of  the  realm  iritboat  the  effigy  of  her  prototype, 
'^ott, injustice  to  Mrs.  Jameson, it  must  be  said  that  she  was  rather 
*oi«  tlive  to  the  claims  of  clothing  than  Britannia,  as  ahe  rustJed 
1^  gea«ra11y  in  the  richest  of  silks, 
the  doctor  had  married  her  beoaase  he  lored  her,  of  odqim  ;  that 
MwiUiDut  sayiug.    But  he  bad  also  thought  that  sfas  would  make 
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an  admirable  mother  for  a  narsery  fall  of  jonng  chUdien  with  who 
he  was  left,  a  widower,  years  ago.  She  had  other  adTantages,  toe 
being  a  woman  of  good  connections,  the  daughter  of  a  colonel  : 
the  armjy  and  having  a  little  independence  of  her  own,  all  of  whic 
were  yaluable  helps  to  the  doctor  at  that  time,  and  always ;  T 
mnch  of  his  snbsequent  success  was  dne  to  her  good  generalsh. 
in  society. 

This  she  cnltiyated  for  him,  entertaining  the  best  people 
Hillington  at  her  well-appointed  dinner-table,  and  they  in  retoi: 
confided  their  gonts  and  dyspepsias  to  the  doctor's  keeping.  T3 
mass  of  society  she  received  at  sundry  small  parties,  and  a  larj 
annual  ball,  which  was  always  one  of  the  social  events  of  Uillingtc^ 
Together  with  the  county,  the  race,  the  hunt,  and  the  bacheloa 
ball,  it  helped  to  promote  the  trade  of  the  town ;  and  for  a  mon. 
before  itfcame  off,  Mrs.  Jameson  was  the  most  sought  after  am 
popular  of  women,  and  the  doctor's  sick  list  was  at  its  heaviest  C 
small  ailments.  It^is  true  many  sniggled  and  laughed,  and  call  - 
the  coming  ball  **  the  doctor's  mixture " ;  but  they  would  ha" 
been  much  confounded  had  they  been  forgotten  as  a  compone 
part  in  the  dose. 

Mrs.  Jameson  had  not  disappointed  the  doctor's  expectatio" 
She  had  made  him  the  best  of  step-mothers  for  his  children,  wi 
none  of  whom  have  we  now  to  do,  except  with  the  youngest,  Nelli 
The  rest  were  all  out  in  the  world,  married  and  otherwise  provida 
for.  Only  Nellie  was  left,  the  pet  and  tyrant  of  the  house,  ac 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  incorrigible  flirt  in  Hillington.  1 
every  regiment  that  had  been  quartered  in  the  town  for  the  last  foa 
years,  Nellie  had  bad  a  lover.  It  was  reported  that  she  was  engage 
to  Richardson,  of  the  Beds,  a  brother-ofScer  of  Austin's ;  but  n 
one  tielieved  in  Nellie's  steadfastness.  They  only  looked  upon  tfa 
reigning  man  as  they  did  on  a  ruling  minister,  in  power  so  long  a 
he  was  not  voted  out. 

She  had  no  regular  beauty  to  boast  of,  and  less  education ;  fc 
books  and  studies  she  had  abhorred  firom  her  childhood  upwardi 
But  she  had  a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  a  good  figure,  and  she  dresse 
and  danced  well. 

Her  manner  was  fearless  and  almost  childish,  enabling  her  t 
say  daring  things  with  a  grace  that  made  them  excusabl 
Beverence  of  any  kind  was  a  virtue  of  which  she  was  destitute. 

"  What  has  become  of  Miss  Gregory  ?  "  she  asked,  coming  int 
the  drawing-room,  dressed  ready  for  dinner,  Mrs.  Jameson  bein 
there  already. 

She  will  be  down  presently,  I  suppose.    Dear  me,  how  tired 
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il.    She  has  been  sittixig  at  home  all  the  afternoon,  saying  she 

es  going  every  moment,  and  never  doing  so.    I  have  been  having 

long  history  of  the  Gregories,  regular  family  chronicles ;  I  know 

thing  more  fatiguing." 

''That  was  not  so  good  as  the  story  t  had  yesterday  of  her 

8^r66-e-t  dresses/'  cried  Nellie,  imitating  their  guest,  who   could 

never  speak  without  a  gush  of  superlatives.     **  I  was  let  into  the 

eaciefe  of  the  blue  silk.     It  had  belonged  to  a  Countess,  who  had 

giTen  it  to  her  lady's  maid,  who  had  sold  it  to  a  buyer,  who  had 

Bold  it  to  Miss  Gregory,  who  wears  it.    I  declare  it  reads  like  the 

story  of  the  house  that  Jack  built." 

''It  is  too  bad  of  us  to  laugh  at  her/'  said  Mrs.  Jameson,  feeling 
i^roof  was  necessary,  if  useless. 

*'  I  cannot  help  it,  she  is  the  greatest  fun  I  have  ever  had.  If  you 
only  could  have  seen  her  the  other  night  at  the  theatre.  We  were 
sitting  in  the  next  box  to  Colonel  Mannering.  He  is  a  bachelor, 
you  know,  and  when  I  told  her  this  she  was  so  delighted  that  she 
kept  admiring  him  all  the  evening.  At  last  she  whispered  to  me. 
'Ah,  Nellie,  wouldn't  it  be  de-e-e-lightful,  now,  to  be  sitting 
opposite  to  a  man  like  that  at  one  s  own  fireside.' " 

''Poor  soul!  and  very  natural,  too,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs. 
•*  Woeson,  laughing  heartily  at  the  inimitable  mimicry  of  her  grace- 
'®«8  step-child,  "But,  hush  now,  I  hear  her  coming.  Do  be 
■«rious." 

Bustling  into  the  room  came  Miss  Gregory,  full  of  apologies, 
'^d  hoping  she  was  not  too  late.  A  short,  square,  sharp-featured 
^^^k*haired  little  woman,  whose  age  was  concealed  by  a  certain 
^tempt  at  juvenility  of  dress  and  manner.  To  hear  her  speak  was 
**ke  reading  a  letter — a  lady's,  of  course — in  which  every  second 
^^^d  is  singly,  doubly,  or  trebly  dashed,  to  express  her  positive, 
^^^parative,  and  superlative  feelings  about  everything. 

**  So,  80  glad  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting,  de-e-arMrs.  Jameson 
^nd  the  doctor,  has  he  come  in  yet  ?  and  dear  Nellie,  what  has 
^*^o  l>een  doing  with  herself  this  afternoon  ?  " 
^    **  I  went  to  hear  the  band  of  the  new  regiment  play — nothing  to 
^^  oompared  to  the  dear  old  Reds,"  said  Nelly. 

**  Captain  Austin's  regiment— do  you  know  the  last  accounts 
^'^  bim  ?  "  (to  Mrs.  Jameson).  Miss  Gregory  rarely  ever  waited  for 
?  ^^ply.  "  Dear,  dear,  I  am  so  interested  in  the  poor  young  mant 
?^  my  apartments,  too ;  only  fancy,  dear  Nelly,  how  romantic ! " 
J  Slaed  Miss  Gregory,  leaving  the  romance  to  be  imagined  on  a 
J^^  scale  by  the   sentimental   expression   she  threw  into    her 
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''Dear  fellow/'  she  continiied,  "I  hear  be  is  saperb.  Yor^ 
should  see  his  ooasin  Drammond :  I  met  him  at  Lady  Asoott's,  smj 
aiiDt  of  Captain  Austin's,  wife  of  Sir  John  Ascott,  a  first  cousik. 
of  my  mother^s." 

The  ramifications  of  Miss  Gh^gory  s  relationships  were  &c 
endless  as  a  modem  railway  chart;  it  was  Nelly's  private 
opinion  that  directly  or  indirectly  she  was  first  cousin  to  the 
world. 

"  Mr.  Drummond  was  staying  in  the  house  when  I  was  ther^ 
and,  oh  dear  me ! "  giving  a  short  laugh,  **  he  pretends  to  htXM 
ladieSy  but  I  was  determined  he  shouldn't  hate  tme^  dear  " — to  Nellji; 
*'  You  know  a  woman  can  always  have  her  own  way  if  she  likens 
and  I  made  him,  positively  made  him^  talk  to  me.  A  tall,  snrlg^ 
middle-aged,  cross-grained  old  darling!  I  wish  you  could  8€^ 
him." 

''  I  shouldn't  have  had  your  success,  you  'd  bewitch  anybody^.^ 
said  Nelly,  slyly. 

Flattering  puss,"  cried  Miss  Gregory,  doubtful,  yet  delighted..^ 
Did  you   say  he  was  Captain  Austin's  cousin  ?  "  ask^  Miar 
Jameson. 

"  Yes,  they  are  related  on  the  father's  side.  He  is  his  father^' 
first  cousin.  Mrs.  Drummond  was  a  Miss  Austin,  an  eldes 
sister  of  Captain  Austin's  fiither,  who  married  one  of  th^ 
Miss  Locksleys,  daughters  of  old  Lord  Locksley,  all  grea^ 
beauties  in  their  day.  But  their  father  was  such  a  gambler  o^ 
the  turf  that  the  girls  were  all  but  dowerless.  Still,  they  marriei^^ 
well,  at  least  Lady  Ascott  did,  and  Mrs.  Austin,  who  memem^ 
Crerald  Austin  of  Riversdale,  a  younger  son  of  Lord  Boland,  ancp 
his  uncle's  heir,  who  left  him  the  fine  estate  which  Captain  Austicfl 
has  now  come  into.  Lord  Locksley  had  other  daughters,  one  OK^ 
two — he  had  no  sons — I  am  sure  I  don't  know  who  the  other  girls 
married,  army  or  naval  men,  and  one  died." 

''  What  a  memory  you  have.  Miss  Gregory ! "  said  Mrs.  Jamesonis 
to  whom  these  chronicles  were  tedious. 

"My  dear  mother  knew  them  all,"  continued  Miss  Gregory.:' 
spurred  on  by  the  supposed  compliment  to  her  recollection.  ''  Shec 
has  often  told  me  long  stories  about  the  old  Lord  Locksley,  how« 
proud  he  was,  how  unforgiving,  and  how  frightened  his  girls  were^ 
of  him." 

The  annals  of  the  Austin  family  might  never  have  ceased  hadJ 
not  the  doctor,  for  whom  they  had  been  waiting,  hurried  into  tbe^ 
room,  and^  offering  his  arm  to  the  chronicler,  took  h«r  down-stainpi 
to  dinner. 
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"And  bow  is  he  7  "  was  her  first  inqniry  vhen  eeated. 

"I  suppose  70a  mean  Aastin  ?  Doing  admiraljly,  I  am  glad  to 
sn,  iIiidIlb  to  the  best  little  Diiree  I  ever  had  for  a  patient — Hagar. 
1  tliiDii  of  taking  her  on  my  staff  altogether." 

"  Impossible  I  I  oan't  spare  her,"  said  Miss  Gregory.  "  I  assare 
jm  it  is  Hagar  that  keeps  me  with  Mrs.  Mallocks,  I  find  her  so 
uefnl.  I  would  like  to  have  her  altogether,  bat  the  mother  is  foolish 
ud  selSsb,  I  think,  quite  spoiling  the  girl's  prospects,  for,  of 
oonree,  with  me  the  girl  would  have  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
Tuld  she  will  never  have  where  she  is.  She  is  just  the  sort  of  girl 
I  eoold  take  about  when  travelling,  as  she  is  not  given  to  finery 
ai  quite  modest  in  her  manners,"  added  Miss  Gregory,  patron- 
wigiy. 

"Will  Captain  Austin  soon  be  well  enough  to  oome  and  dine  with 
ul'uked  Nelly. 

"In  about  a  fortnight's  time  he  ought  to  be  able  to  go  out; 
Jiniiig  out  is  another  matter,"  stud  the  doctor,  beginning  his 
■baa. 

"Ah  I  w«  must  make  him." 

"I  don't  think  Aastin  is  a  man  who  could  be  made  to  do  any- 
Angbedid  Dot  wish  to  do.     He  is  a  funny  fellow." 

"Ibeyare  ■  straoge  family,"  said  Miss  Gregory.  "You  had 
Vtttrlet  me  go  and  see  him,"  she  urged,  with  an  attempt  at 
■iTtti  that  was  grotesqne.  "I  am  bound  to  go.  Doctor,  there 
tn  lome  things  in  my  room  I  positively  require.  And  then,  his 
^t  having  married  my  oouain.  Sir  John  Ascott,  makes  him 
''■art  a  relative.     I    feel  it  almost  a  duty   to  show   him  some 

"Uewill  make  no  objection,  I  daresay,"  returned  the  doctor, 
^ihf.  "  T  am  sure  I  should  not,  if  a  pretty  young  lady  were 
ta  olgf  lo  oome  and  see  me." 

"tie,  bad  man,"  cried  the  pretty  young  lady  so  addressed, 
"■iun^  and  holding  np  her  finger  depreoatingly. 

"Ttke  him  tome  books  to  read,"  suggested  Nellie ;  "  then  you 
'*■  dbr  to  read  alotid  to  him.  8ister-of-mercy  to  a  handsome 
'■tt!  Jost  the  aitoatioQ  of  all  othera  I  should  love  to  filll "  cried 
'"t^,  wiUi  a  aauoy  smile  at  Uiaa  Gregory. 

"IlAgAr  in  before-hand  thers,"  risked  the  doctor,  incantioosly, 
'"'jojing  his  dHUghter'a  badinage,  which  he  knew  was  being  levelled 
"*  Aeir  old-youQg-lady  guest. 

"Uugnrl"  exclaimed  Miss  Gngorj.  "Does  she  read  alond 
^biin  ? "     (She  knew  from  experinoa  how  well  Hagar  ooold  read.) 

^fteida  and  wntes  for  hiiBi  pf  e 
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**  Now,  I  call  that  downright  aggravating/*  said  Nellie,  gravel- 
enjoying  the  look  of  concern  npon  Miss  Gregory's  face. 

"  I  think  it  very  wrong  of  Mrs.  Mullocks  to  allow  her  daught* 
to  be  so  familiarly  attentive  to  a  gentleman." 

''  But  then^  girls  in  her  position  can  do  what  neither  yon  n  • 
Nelly  could/'  suggested  Mrs.  Jameson,  soothingly. 

''Oh,   you  needn't  bother  your  heads  about  Hagar/'  said  tl 
doctor,  bluntly.     ''  She  knows  how  to  take  care  of  herself.     She 
a  rock  of  virtue." 

"  Yes,  Papa  always  sticks  up  for  Hagar,"  remarked  NelB 
'*  I  am  quite  curious  to  see  this  rock  of  propriety  a  little  nearer.*^ 

"Talking  of  your  wanting  to  get  some  of  your  things  frcn 
Austin's  rooms,  Miss  Gregory/*  said  the  doctor,  **  I  must  ik_ 
forget  to  tell  you  that  he  wished  me  to  assure  you  that  you  wev 
not  to  consider  him  in  the  least,  but  to  come  when  you  please, 
take  what  you  require.  What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?  It  would  n- 
be  fair  to  take  him  unawares.     When  will  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  must  leave  that  to  Mrs.  Jameson/*  said  Miss  Gregor* 
She  felt  that  to  make  such  a  call  she  would  require  the  guardias 
ship  of  a  ohaperone. 

**  Oh,  you  could  go  alone,  I  think,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  Ma 
Mullocks  will  be  in  the  house." 

"  Impossible  !  '*  she  cried.  "  You  heard  what  Mrs.  Jamesc 
said  only  a  moment  ago,  about  girls  in  our  position,*'  an  allusic: 
which  had  not  missed  its  mark. 

"Well,  no,  perhaps  not,*'  returned  the  doctor,  ponderinglj 
restraining  the  corners  of  his  mouth  from  expanding  into  a  laugC 
"  My  wife  had  better  go  with  you.*' 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Mrs.  Jameson.  "  I  am  ready  to  go  whe 
you  like,  after  this  week.     Supposing  we  say  next  Wednesday  ?  " 

"  Now,  I  call  that  tiresome,"  laughed  Nelly,  "  I  am  engaged  fc 
that  day ;  but  I  am  sure  you  are  not  sorry.  You  want  to  have  aj 
the  fun  to  yourself.  Now,  mind  how  you  behave.  I  think  you 
good  fortune  is  too  great.  You  are  sure  to  make  a  conquest,  anj 
tiien,*'  whispering,  **  I  *11  be  your  brides-maid." 

"  Absurd  girl,  do  be  quiet,*'  said  Miss  Gregory,  blushing  int* 
juvenility  again,  while  Mrs.  Jameson  was  on  thorns  at  Nelly' 
daring.  But  Miss  Gregory  had  far  too  good  an  opinion  of  hersel 
to  suppose  that  any  quizzing  could  be  applicable  to  her.  She  tool 
all  that  Nelly  said  in  good  part^  because  she  felt  it  was  so  possible 
Her  maiden  career  had  reached  a  stage  that,  when  seriously  con 
sidered,  made  her  desperate ;  and  she  resolved  to  entertain  will 
tender  hospitality  the  very  first  offer  of  marriage  that  she  oooli 
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get.  But  she  was  no  believer  in  social  miracles.  She  knew  that 
ixnless  she  made  an  effort  she  coald  not  expect  a  man  to  come 
forward.  So  she  studied  the  laws  of  opportunity,  and  never  lost 
A  chance  for  want  of  courage  to  grasp  it. 

It  seems  intrusive  to  venture  into  her  chamber,  and  pry  into  the 
mysteries  of  her  toilette;  but,  impertinent  as  it  may  be,  it  is 
smnaing* 

How  carefully  she  dressed  herself  on  the  foUowiug  Wednesday 
to  pay  the  interesting  visit,  with  Mrs.  Jameson  as  her  protector. 
From  its  many  folds  of  tissue  paper,  she  drew  forth  her  best 
bonnet,  and  placed  it  becomiugly  on  her  head.  A  quantity  of 
white  tulle  hid  her  neck,  just  a  very  little  rouge — the  material  of 
which  was  always  carefully  concealed  under  lock  and  key — ^gave 
her  a  requisite  amount  of  colour. 

Nobody  inveighed  louder  than  Miss  Gregory  against  women  who 
painted.''  She  scorned  them  as  she  scorned  everything  not 
'^dly  orthodox.  But  not  a  little  of  her  condemnation  won  its 
^^'oiigth  from  envy,  when  she  saw  how  her  handsomer  sisters 
®«eated  time  by  the  help  of  art.  As  years  increased,  and  her 
chances  of  matrimony  grew  desperate,  she  went  over  to  the  enemy 
^^cretly,  and  borrowed  their  wiles. 

**  You  look  prepared  for  conquest,"  exclaimed  the  irrepressible 
Nellie,  when  Miss  Gregory,  conscious  of  having  put  on  all  her 
^•^•paint,  came  into  the  room,  looking  youthful. 

*'  Don't  forget  now,  that  you  are  to  act  the  part  of  sister-of- 
'^ieroy.  You  must  go  armed  with  a  nice  good  book.  Here  is  the 
^^*y  one,  Ernest  Maltravers.  Nothing  could  be  more  appro- 
P^^ate,*'  cried  the  madcap,  snatching  the  volume  from  the  table. 

**  Oh,  shocking !  It  is  quite  a  bad  book.  I  never  read  it," 
^^spered  Miss  Gregory. 

**  Then  how  can  you  tell  that  it  is  a*bad  book  ?  " 
**  I  mean,  I  was  never  allowed  to  read  it." 
,      **  How  wicked  you  must  be  ! "  laughed  Nelly.     "  Now,  do  yon 
^^o^  that  I  am  so  downright  good  that  there  is  not  a  book  I  can't 
^^d  don't  read — a  novel  I  mean — I  wouldn't  give  you  a  fig  for 
^^ything  else.     Of  a  good  novel  or  a  good  sermon,  give  me  the 
^'^el.     I  remember  the  one,  I  can't  the  other." 
•*  Oh,  NeUy  !  " 

*'  It  is  a  fact.     I'  ve  told  Mr.  Boberts,  the  clergyman,  so,  scores 

^  timeSy  and  I  think  he  half  agrees  with  me.     In  the  one  case  a 

^^^<i  talks  for  half  an  hour,  and  tells  you  not  to  do  this,  that,  or  the 

^^er.      In  the  other,  you  have  the  men  and  women  painted  up  for 

^^^>  and  yon  learn  to  hate  their  bad  actions  and  like  their  good. 
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That's  the  sermon  I  like  best.  Hurrah  for  novels!  Ai 
:going  to  take  Ernest  Maltravers,  you  had  better ;  or  dear,  ( 
Jane  Eyre  ?  Dear  me  !  How  I  fell  in  love  with  Rochester 
I  am  quite  sure  that  was  because  he  was  in  a  book.  Were  h 
a  real  live  flesh-and-blood  man,  I  should  hate  his  ugliness  a 
rude  rough  ways.     Did  you  ever  read  Jane  Eyre^  now  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  going  on  about,  Nelly  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Jai 
rustling  in  in  her  handsomest  silk.  ''  Do  be  quiet.  You  ta 
talky  and  such  nonsense.  I  am  afraid  you  are  tired  of  w 
Miss  Gregory.  But  I  am  ready  now,  if  you  are.  Shall  i 
You,  Nelly,  are  due  at  Mrs.  Boberts',  are  you  not?  " 

''  Yes,  to  give  her  a  dose  of  wonders.  How  she  will  sc 
her  eyes,  and  shake  her  hands,  when  I  tell  her  where  yat 
gone  to.  Miss  Gregory.'* 

''  Oh,  say  nothing  about  it,  dear !  oblige  me,*'  exclaime 
Gregory.     "I  want  some  things,  you  know,  that  is  all.     It 


visit.'* 


''  I  can't   promise/'    was    all    the    teaze   said,   as   they 
away. 

''  Don't  you  think,  now  that  I  have  taken  you  so  far,  th; 
can  get  what  you  want  without  me  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Jameson,  i 
^rove  up  to  the  door  of  No.  7. 

"  As  you  please,  dear,"  said  Miss  Gregory,  who  secret] 
ferred  to  execute  her  mission  unaccompanied.  Only  appec 
were  dear  to  her,  respectability  dearer.  In  neither  instance 
her  action  be  impugned,  sanctioned  as  it  was  by  both  the 
and  his  wife.  So  she  did  not  press  Mrs.  Jameson  to  d( 
Still,  it  was  as  well  to  leave  her  with  a  last  impression  that  ] 
propriety  of  the  matter  beyond  misinterpretation.  So, 
stepping  out  of  the  carriage,  she  said  demurely  : 

''  I  am  not  going  to  call  upon  him,  you  know.  I  am  only 
to  get  one  or  two  things  which  Mrs.  Mullocks  will  send  foi 
your  house." 

''  Of  course,  I  quite  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Jameson,  n 
assuringly.  ''  I  will  amuse  myself  with  my  book  until  yoi 
back.     Don't  hurry  yourself.** 

Mrs.   Sarah   opened    the    door    to    her   '' permamint  *' 
receiving  her  most  graciously.     The  door  closed  upon  the: 
Mrs.  Jameson  took  up  her  book. 

She  had  not  read  many  pages,  when,  to  her  surprise,  th 
door  was  opened  again,  and  Miss  Gregory  came  out,  slami 
after  her  in  her  agitation  or  indignation.  Stepping  in 
carriage,  she  hurriedly  requested  it  might  drive  on. 
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''What  has  happened?"  inquired  Mrs.  Jameson,  seeing  that 
Gregory   was   trembling  with    some    unusual    excitement. 
••  Toa  did  not  pay  a  very  long  visit." 

"Visit!  I  never  went  to  pay  a  visit.  I  went  to  get  some 
thsngi !  After  what  I  have  witnessed,  I  cannot  possibly  return  to 
that  house  again.  What  that  old  fool,  Mrs.  Mullocks,  means  by  it, 
I  don't  know.     It 's  shameful !  '* 

"Dear  me  !  you  quite  interest  me.  What  can  have  happened  to 
shook  you  ?  " 

''  Shocked  !  I  should  think  so/'  exclaimed  Miss  Gregory,  with 
onimous  head-shakes  and  exclamations  that  insinuated  unutterable 
things. 

At  last,  coming  nearer  to  the  point,  she  whispered  : 

"  I  never  felt  more  scandalised  in  my  life !  Something  very 
^vrong  is  going  on,  I  am  sure.  It  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
continue ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  must  not.  What  would  his  family 
^iunk  ?  The  doctor  must  speak  to  Mrs.  Mullocks,  and  I  shall 
insider  it  my  duty  to  inform  Mr.  Drummond." 

"What  about?" 

"  Captain  Austin's  goings  on  with  Hagar,  of  course." 

'  lidy  dear!  what  are  you  thinking  of!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
^WHeson.     "  You  must  not  attempt  to  interfere." 

'  Oh  yes,  I  can !  I  will  ¥nrite  to  his  aunt.  Lady  Ascott,  then. 
^<>u  don't  know  what  a  pass  things  are  come  to." 

Perhaps  you  are  mistaken,"  suggested  Mrs.  Jameson. 
Mistaken !     The  evidence  of  one's  eyes  may  be  relied  upon, 

fiut  what  did  you  see  ?  "  urged  Mrs.  Jameson.     The  inquiry 
^^  growing  interesting. 

*  Well,  I  was  going  up  to  my  sitting-room.  The  doctor,  it  seems, 
^^  forgotten  to  say  I  was  coming." 

'  Just  like  him,"  remarked  his  wife. 

*'  However,  Mrs.  Mullocks  told  me  it  was  all  right,  and  that  I 

^^^^Id  go  up  and  get  what  I  wanted.     I  thought  Captain  Austin 

*^^  in  the  backroom  or  down-stairs,  so  I  went  straight  on  to  my 

^"^  sitting-room  in  the  front.     Both  doors  were  closed.    I  walked 

^9  of  course,  and  opened  the  door  of  my  room,  which  I  expected 

find  empty,  and  I  went  in !  " 
.     Here  Miss  Gregory  paused,  and  more  shakings  of  both  head  and 
C^ds  were  employed  to   supply  her  lack  of  expression.     Mrs. 
^iQeson  was  rigid  with  curiosity. 

*'  Well,"  she  said,  '*  and  what  did  you  see  ?  Captain  Austin,  I 
Appose,  was  in  there  ?  " 
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possible,  I  suppose,  wbioh  I  am  not  prepared  to  do ;  eo  beg  bet 
take  the  best  sbe  can  find  in  the  place  at  my  expense." 

"  Doo't  rush  to  conclusions ;  you  misunderstand  altogethi 
said  the  doctor,  thinking  it  a  good  symptom,  though  unpleisi 
that  his  patient  was  bo  croBs-grained.  "  Miss  Gregory  is  my  wi 
guest  at  prestint,  but  it  seems  sbe  takes  an  interest  in  you." 

"  An  interest  in  met  How  awful ! "  exclaimed  Austin,  wit 
grimace  of  impatience. 

"  Yes,  your  name  is  familiar  to  her.  She  knows  a  conn: 
yours — the  one  who  telegraphed  to  yon  when  you  were  ill." 

"Oh,  of  course ;  that  is  the  woman  Drammond  wrote  about. 

"  Mr.  Dnimmond — tbe  same — is  he  coming  to  see  you  ?     Tl 
could  be  no  objection  to  bis  doing  so ;  in  fact,  a  little  society 
would  promote  cheerfulness^  and  that  would  assist  recovery," 
the   doctor,  in   bis   most  professional  manner.     "What  do 
say  ?  " 

"  I  '11  tbink  about  it.  Drummond  is  away  on  tbe  moors  n 
shooting  to  his  soul's  content.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  drag  '. 
away." 

"  Miss  Gregory  seems  to  tbink  be  is  only  too  anxious  to  oi 
and  look  after  you." 

"  Perhaps  she  wants  to  look  after  him,"  suggested  Aug 
oynically.  "  She  'H  find  him  the  hardest  shot  she  ever  triet 
bring  down." 

"  It  is  about  time  sbe  brought  down  some  one,"  said  the  doo 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  Sbe  has  been  making  frantic  effort 
do  so  for  years  ;  and,  by  George !  Sir,  if  she  donTsncceed  soon, 
my  belief  she  '11 — she  '11 " 

"  Kow  for  something  dreadful,"  said  Austin,  vrith  a  smile. 

"  Go  in  for  tbe  Matrimonial  Neat,  Sir ! "  whispered  the  doo 
ominously. 

*'  And  what  may  ber  age  be,  if  it 's  &  fair  qnestion  7  " 

"  The  near  side  of  forty,  I  should  say,"  replied  the  doc 
holding  bis  round  cleft  chin  in  bis  substantial  fingers  meditativ 

"Excellent! " 

"  What  is  ?  "  inquired  the  doctor  with  surprise. 

"  Her  age.  Sbe  '11  just  do  for  Jasper,  unless  yoa  like  to  pR)| 
to  ber  to  come  back  to  ber  apartments  and  look  after  me.  1 1 
no  objection — you  have  just  recommended  cheerful  sooie^ 
send  Miss  Gregory  to  take  Jasper's  place," 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  provoke  her,  for  it  'a  my  belief  she'd  d< 
and  talk  like  a  sister  of  mercy  afterwards.  Sbe  'a  a  oaution,  and 
mistake ;  but  yonr  suggestion  reminds  me  that  she  is  only  mat 
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for  jonr  pennission  to  oome  and  get  some  things  that  she  wants, 
which  are  packed  away  in  this  or  the  next  room." 

"By all  means!  Then  I  shall  see  her.  Oh,  doctor,  yon  have 
given  me  an  inducement  to  recover ! "  cried  Austin,  in  so  dubious  a 
tone  that  good  Dr.  Jameson,  ready  as  he  was  to  enter  into  a  joke, 
took  his  leave  without  knowing  quite  if  his  patient  were  in  jest 
or  not. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MISS   OREOORT   IS   SHOCKED. 

**  I  f eH  my  yisage  tnm  from  red 
To  white — ^from  cold  to  hot" 


Dk.  Jameson's  house,  in  the  chief  street  of  Hillingtun,  was  one  of 

tbose  irregular  buildings  that  had  grown  with  the  prosperity  of  its 

owner.    It  did  not  face  the  road,  as  originally  it  had  been  sur- 

roonded  by  a  garden  and  situated  outside  the  town,  but  the  town  had 

^t  Dp  to  meet  it,  and  the  road  on  which  it  stood  became  in  time 

*  street,  and  the  west  end  of  Hillington.   The  doctor  had,  therefore, 

^  throw  out  a  covered  way  from  the  side  of  his  house  to  his  garden- 

^^t  in  order  to  bring  his  front  door  and  brass  plate  to  the  notice 

^*  the  public.     Every  seven  or  ten  years,  as  the  doctor  s  circum- 

^^ces  had  increased,  the  house  had  had  a  wing  or  a  room  or  a 

^^ry  added,  until  now  both  the  doctor  and  his  house  had  become 

f^  well  proportioned  in  point  of  size,  that  they  were  looked  upon 

^i^  Hillington  as  respectable  institutions,  second  only  to  the  church, 

^«  schools,  the  jail,  or  the  hospital. 

If  the  doctor  reminded  one  of  John  Bull,  his  wife  might  have 

^^^  for  Britannia.    Tall,  commanding  both  in  speech  and  figure, 

^^dsome,  and   defying   time   to   make  her  otherwise,  was  Mrs. 

^eson.    Keeping  pace,  too,  with  the  fashions,  save  in  the  matter 

^'  her  hair,  which  was  never  bechignonned,  or  firizzled,  or  puffed, 

^^^  worn  in  long  straight  bands  upon  her  long  thin  cheeks,  which 

.^^Uld  have  looked  unclothed  without  them,  and  gave  dignity  to  her 

^'^posing  presence.     For  wherever  Mrs.  Jameson  went  she  was  a 

P^t%on  to  be  observed.   Hillington  without  her  would  have  resembled 

^  Copper  coin  of  the  realm  without  the  efiBgy  of  her  prototype. 

^y,  in  justice  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  it  must  be  said  that  she  was  rather 

^Oxe  alive  to  the  claims  of  clothing  than  Britannia,  as  she  rustled 

^out  generally  in  the  richest  of  silks. 

^he  doctor  bad  married  her  because  he  loved  her,  of  course ;  that 
without  saying.   But  he  had  also  thought  that  she  would  make 
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"  Very  much  in  there,"  interrupted  Miss  Gregory.  "  Yes, 
-was  in  there,  and  so  was  Hagar." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  '^  cried  Mrs.  Jameson.  "  Why,  the  doctor  t 
you  she  read  and  wrote  for  him." 

"  Then  all  this  reading  and  writing  is  doing  her  no  goc 
whispered  Miss  Gregory,  mysteriously,  "  and  it  must  he  stopj 
I  should  not  like  you  to  say  what  I  had  witnessed,  but  I  hope  you ' 
give  the  doctor  a  hint.  Imagine,  when  I  opened  the  door,  tt 
was  Captain  Austin  in  my  arm-chair,  my  own  arm-chair  that ' 
my  poor  mother's ;  Hagar  was  standing  by  his  side,  and,  will 
believe  it  ? — I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes,  otherwise  I  could  not  h 
credited  it — he  had  her  hand  held  to  his  lips  and  kissing  it,  positi^ 
kissing  it ! 

*'  But  that  is  not  the  worst  part  of  it,  although  it  is  bad  enou( 
exclaimed  Miss  Gregory,  pausing  to  gather  strength  for  the  £ 
stroke  of  astonishment. 

**  There  stood  Hagar,  as  bold  as  brass,  taking  it  all  as  a  mai 
of  course,  and  actually  allowing  him  to  kiss  her  hands.  I  positi^ 
believe  she  encouraged  him !  After  this,  I  should  never  forg 
myself  if  I  were  to  neglect  to  acquaint  his  family." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HIS  HIDDEN   PURPOSE. 

*< .    .    .    .    Now  she  is  fixed 
FiTm  in  my  heart,  hj  secret  tows  made  there.** 

'''  What  shall  I  do !  What  shall  I  do  !  *'  uttered  at  first  passi 
ately,  then  in  accents  of  acute  distress,  was  all  that  fell  f 
Hagar  as  the  door  closed  upon  Miss  Gregory,  who  hurle 
thunderbolt  of  indignant  outraged  virtue  upon  the  surprised  p 
in  the  look  she  bestowed  upon  them  at  parting. 

Austin  flung  an  oath  after  her.  Her  ''  confounded  intrus 
ness  "  would  then  have  been  dismissed  for  ever  from  his  min< 
unworthy  of  recollection,  but  for  Hagar*s  distress,  which  waf 
keen  that  he  felt  he  must  say  something  to  reassure  her,  and  i 
promptly. 

For  some  days  past  he  had  been  worried  by  her  altered  man 
Ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  iniier  workings  of  a  mind  like  hen 
knew  nothing  of  the  stem  repression  to  which  she  was  subjeo 
herself.  Trying  herself,  as  she  always  did,  by  a  super-hu 
Btandardy  she  was  suffering  always,  more  or  less,  from  a  aeiu 
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mworthiness,  arising  from  nnattained  victory  over  evils,  real  or 
maginary. 

And  noff,  that  she  shoald  know  her  heart  to  be  going  out  in  love 
o  one  80  far  above  her,  and  experience  an  ecstasy  of  delight  when 
le  kissed  tier  hand,  seemed  to  her,  in  the  stillneBS  of  her  "  comer," 
vhere  she  bared  her  heart  to  the  scrutiny  of  God,  very  like  sin, 
Bod,  therefore,  something  to  be  fought  with  and  cnst  out.  It  was 
usuming  the  form  of  idolatry  in  her  miod,  this  terrible  human 
craving  to  accept  love  and  tenderness  from  the  man  whom  her  care 
lud  saved;  and  because  she  fancied  she  was  growing  to  love  "too 
xavch,"  she  thought  that  ber  one  duty  was  to  slay  the  affection  and 
\vj  her  heart  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 

Once  or  twice,  when  be  bad  reproached  her  with  unkindness  for 
■one  refusal  to  read  or  sit  with  him,  she  had  ventured  to  explain 
lwmotiveB,bQt  imperfectly;  for  her  esplaiiutions  were  an  unknown 
IttgD^  to  one  ignorant  of  the  intricacies  of  a  pure  girl's  heart, 
ttpniilly  Hagar's,  which  held  mysteries  for  him  beyond  either  his 
'■Mmunent  or  oomprehension. 

Hb  atODg  ber  once  by  asking  if  she  were  studying,  by  her 
ttUsm,  to  make  herself  more  acceptable.  She  could  Dot  bear 
'■Btumts,  and  determined  to  deserve  them  no  more.  She  would 
"■dttd  write  for  him,  and  even  suffer  him  to  kiss  her  hands,  if  he 
*W,  thinking  that  in  another  fortnight,  at  latest,  he  would  be  off 
'B'tvaj;  she  wonid  then  have  time  enough  end  to  spare  for 
'■^luioe,  and  ooold  blot  oat  with  the  tears  of  a  life-time  the 
'totnhrancfl  of  a  abort  month  or  so  of  delight. 

"IlWTe  heard  aome  fellows  call  love-making  easy.  By  heavens, 
*t  ttperienofl  is  that  it  ie  the  hardest  part  1  ever  tried  to  act," 
*■•  Amtin'i  memtal  noto  of  the  position.  "If  the  girl  were  an 
^■Om,  with  tuillioDi,  she  aould  not  he  more  difBcult  to  reach. 
At  oBe  BKimeiit  I  feel  rare  of  har ;  her  soft,  sweet  eyes,  with  their 
'Ittg^  pMbetic  pleading,  tall  me  all  I  want  to  know,  and  I  feel 
^"^  I  feel  then  thai  Bhe  ia  an  incarnation  of  all  that  is  worth 
*>iiif  m  «  woman.  But  the  ^mpse  of  sunlight  soon  passes,  and 
f  ^  tbi  devil  himself  gets  bold  of  her,  and  turns  her  into  a 
[  lilock  of  ice.     A  contradiction  that,  by  the  way,  for  fire    is  Ai« 


"Yes,  she  is  a  puzzle,  my — yes,  mg  Hagar.  How  will  it  end, 
[  I  vondor  ?  I  long  to  speak  to  her,  to  tell  her  I  love  ber,  that  she 
[  Biiut  be  mine,  my  very  own.  Bnt  when  she  is  near  me  the  woids 
1  ^onmy  lips.  I  am  afraid  to  apeak,  afmid  leet  I  lose  her." 
I  ^fl  bad  been  the  tenour  of  hia  mind  for  some  daja  puL  And 
lonUUs  Gregory  had  soipriaed  tben.     He  wu  only  kiiriog 
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Hagar's  hand,  it  is  true,  but  that  may  oonvey  a  vast  amooi] 
unspoken  happiness  to  those  who  have  not  words  to  tell  t 
love. 

By  the  keen  distress  of  Hagar's  look  and  exclamations,  ho  we 
he  knew  that  a  crisis  had  come,  and  he  roused  himself  to  meet 
occasion.  She  had  snatched  her  hand  from  him,  and  now  st 
waiting  in  an  attitude  of  entreaty. 

Entreaty  for  what  ?     She  could  not  have  told  you. 

She  was  as  one  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  knowing  not  hos 
escape,  and  putting  out  feeble  hands  to  be  spared  the  conseque] 
of  an  unforeseen  calamity. 

''  What  shall  you  do,  Hagar  ?  "  said  Austin,  quoting  her  ques 

in  reply  ;  "  simply  nothing.     D the  woman,  she  is  not  wor 

thought.     Let  her  alone.     I  defy  her  to  harm  you." 

''  Ah  yes,  but  she  will — she  can  say  all  manner  of  cruel  thi 
against  me." 

''Again  I  tell  you  I  defy  her  to  do  so,'*  he  answered,  aui 
ritatively.  '*  But  you  must  cease  this  anxiety  and  distress.  I 
you  must,     Uagar,  look  at  me." 

She  was  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  window  in  a  hope 
attitude,  and  crimson  with  shame.  Her  sin,  poor  child,  the  sii 
allowing  herself  to  accept  and  bestow  the  kind  services  of  affec 
from  and  upon  one  in  Austin  s  position  (she  never  for  a  sec 
supposed  he  loved  her),  seemed  to  call  loudly  to  her  now  that 
bad  been  doing  wrong,  and  must  suffer  the  consequences ;  so  m 
more  timid,  very  often,  and  ready  for  self-reproach,  is  innoc< 
than  guilt.  And  now,  when  Austin  almost  sternly  commanded 
to  look  at  him,  she  could  not  obey,  but  remained  silent. 

''  Look  at  me,  Hagar,"  he  said  again,  in  a  low,  earnest,  pleai 
manner,  looking  up  at  her  from  the  easy  chair  in  which  he 
seated. 

But  she  remained  silent  and  downcast.  Not  so  the  strife  of  vo 
in  her  heart  that  were  deafening  her  with  internal  commotion. 

Bent  upon  getting  an  answer,  Austin  rose  slowly  from  his  d 
— he  did  most  things  leisurely — and  going  up  to  her,  took 
hand.  But  she  snatched  it  impatiently  from  him,  exclaimi 
''  No,  no.  Let  me  leave  the  room,  please,  Sir.  Indeed,  I  n 
go.  I  have  been  wrong  to  sit  and  talk  with  you,  wrong 
forget  for  a  moment  our  relative  positions — that  you  are  h 
in  my  mother's  house,  paying  for  my  services,  whose  duty] 
to  wait  upon  you,  and  that  is  all.  Ah !  I  have  been  wrong ; 
now,  Sir,  I  have  been  punished,  and  it  must  cease.  I  can  soffe 
only  let  me  go." 
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BffoTB  she  had  timo  to  reach  the  door  Austin  had  placed  him- 
self against  it,  and  stood  with  his  anus  folded,  in  an  attitude  of 
detcnnioation. 

"So,  Hagar,"  he  said  calmly,  "you  cannot  leave  this  room 
uniil  your  fate  and  mine  is  decided  one  way  or  another." 

Thus  arrested,  she  stood  before  him  helpless.  When  he  spoke 
of  deciding  their  fate,  a  look  of  fear  and  anxiety  was  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  swore  at  the  woman  jnst  now  for  her  intrusion,  but  I  retract 
■II 1  said.  She  has  done  me  a  service,  and  made  easy  what  I  have 
fonod  it  difficult  to  bring  before  yonr  mind,  Hagar.  We  must 
udnstand  each  other  once  for  all.  And  now,  without  coldness, 
or  pride,  or  whatever  it  is  that  you  have  tormented  me  with,  tell 
■•  now — no  trifling,  mind,  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  trilled  with," 
«  wd,  sternly — "  tell  me  truly,  do  you  love  me  ?  Hemember, 
ill  OUT  lives  depend  upon  your  answer." 

"Oh,  Sir,"  she  cried,  trembling  violently,  "  what  have  you  or  I 
to  do  with  love.     You,  a  gentleman ;  and  I,  only " 

"Bigar,"  he  interrupted,  supplying  the  definition  he  preferred. 
"Thttit  what  yon  are,  aimply  Hagar.  Now,  once  again,  I  ask 
fn,  do  you  love  me  ?  " 

"Why  should  I  tell  yon?  "  she  returned  with  defiance.  "To  be 
■nU  U  fbr  my  pains,  if  I  were  so  foolish  as  to  say  yes,  and 
vnyonr  pity,  perheps  your  scorn,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own,  for 
Ba  rest  of  my  days.  No,  I  see  it  all  now.  In  that  look  Miss 
'^ngory  gave  me  as  she  closed  the  door,  I  read  all  the  good  that 
I  eoald  hope  for  were  I  ever  for  a  moment  to  go  on  forgetting 
^Itoyon  are,  who  I  am." 

"I  have    told  yon  that  that    ia  my    affair,    not    yours,"    he 


Only  by   the  intense  pallor  of  his  face  and  the  scarcely  per- 

MptiUe  trembling  of  his  lower  lip,  oould  anyone  have  known  what 

**«w  feeling;  outwardly  he  seemed  so  calm,  one  might  almost 

""Mid  BO indiffierent.     And,  sorely,  never  did  a  lover  so  woo  a 

'■a.     It  was   not   wooing,  bat  demanding,  and  that  im- 

r,to  know  if  he  were  loved.     But  Austin  had  never  studied 

Hly  oonrt  of  love,  and  he  stood  there  now  with  no  idle  purpose 

JlMBiiiid — a  purpose  he  had  no  intention,  however,  of  disclosing 

"  be  was  aasured  by  the   girl,  from   her   own   lips,   and   the 

ity  of  her  nature,  that  she  loved  him  well  enough  to  tall 

I,  in  defiance  of  every  oonsideratioD,  and  oould,  if  need  be^ 

u  all   for   his  sake.     Suoh  love  ai  thin  he  oould  underBtand 

M  beUevfl  in,  and  worship.    Onoe  aaauzed  ftom  her  own  lips  that 

rAi  possessed  this  for  him.  Hud,  and  theo  only,  afaonld  «he  know 

■  ■    ',  11 
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why   be  had  questioned  her  rather  than  deolare  himself, 
first  of  ally  for  his  own  imperious  satisfaction^  she  must  si 
the  test  he  demanded.     It  was  for  him,  no  less  than  for  he 
supreme    moment.      Their    whole     future     depended    upon 
answer. 

And  now  she  stood  before  him  trembling  and  defiant.    He^  ( 
and  waiting. 

Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?  "  he  asked^  after  a  pause. 
Yes^  Sir,  listen  to  me^"  she  pleaded.  ''  Tou  said  to  me 
other  day  that  you  never  read  your  Bible,  that  since  you  we 
boy  you  had  not  looked  into  it,  so  perhaps  you  have  forgo 
where  it  tells  how  Satan  once  tempted  Christ.  Oh,  Sir,  do 
know  that  as  I  see  you  there  standing  before  me,  asking  me 
question,  I  feel  as  if — as  if — "  she  stammered,  her  voice  tremb 
with  agitation — ''  as  if  I,  too,  now  know  the  real  meaning 
that  awful  word — temptation.  Oh,  Sir,  pity  me ;  don't  ques 
me  any  more.     Only  let  me  go." 

She  held  out  her  hands  imploringly  to  him,  but  he  was  reso 
and   immovable.     Her  very  entreaty   was  an   admission,  he 
and  answered  him  sufficiently  for  his  purpose  in  one  sense  ;  bu 
must  conquer  her,  or  lose  her. 

''Yes,  Hagar,  I  will  open  the  door  and  let  you  pass  out 
this  room,  and  my  sight  for  ever,  if  you  can  look  up  into 
face,  and  say  to  me  truthfully,  as  you  would  to  your  God  in  } 
prayers — I  know  you  pray  a  great  deal,  and  people  don't  willit 
lie  when   they   pray — if  you   can  so   look  in   my  face  and 
'  Boland  Austin  I  do  not  love  you,'  then,  Hagar,  I  will  open 
door  and  £ree  you.     I  am  not  a  scoundrel.     I  know  nothing 
your  religion  ;  but  I  am  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman, 
are  as  sacred  from  harm  in  my  eyes  as  if  you  were  my  sister." 

By  this  time  Hagar's  agitation  had  turned  into  sobs,  and 
was  crying.     Did  they  touch  him,  or  what,  that  his  tone  chat 
gradually  from  command  to  assurance,  from  assurance  to  entre 
as  he  said,  after  another  short  pause,  during  which  she  stood  brol 
irresolute : 

"  And  now,  Hagar,  can  you  say  it,  that  you  do  not  love 
Oh,  you  know  you  can't !     You  could  not  break  my  heart 
wound  your  own  by  saying  what  is  not  true.     Hagar,  my  own, 
darling,  speak  to  me." 

"  Oh,  how  cruel  you  are ! "  she  sobbed,  "  to  try  me  like  this, 
would  not  so  distress  you." 

**  I  must  know  it — the  truth  from  your  own  lips — without  pro 
of  any  kind,"  he  murmured.    "  If  I  am  cruel,  as  you  sees 
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^  joa  who  would  have  been  sorry  to  lose  you.     Most  people  have 

sozDeone.    I  suppose  your  cousin,  Sir,  who  wrote  to  you  and  sent 

the  telegram,  he  would  have  been  sorry  enough  for  you,"  she  added 

^  A  lighter  tone ;  "  and  he  speaks,  in  his  letter  that  I  read  to  you 

«u«  morning,  of  your  mother.     And  you  asked  for  her  when  you 

were  iU." 

"  And  was  it  only  for  their  sakes  you  cared  to  see  me  live  ?  '* 
"  We  should  care  to  do  our  best  for  all  our  fellow-creatures,'*  she 
•'^^'^ered.     '*  But  I  must  not  be  standing  talking  to  you,  Sir.    You 
we  eaten  nothing.     I  must  go  down  and  prepare  you  something 
f^h,  or  the  doctor  will  scold  us  for  starving  you." 

''  I   am  feasting  now,  girl.     I  have  been  so  hungry  for  days. 
You  can  give  me  no  better  food." 

*  *Xhan  what.  Sir?  "  she  asked,  surprised. 
iThan  this/'  he  said,  taking  her  hands  and  pressing  them  to 

^Ups. 

Sl^Q  started  up  half-frightened,  a  bright  red  blush  spreading  over 
*«^^face. 

*  Oh,  Sir ! "    she  pleaded  reproachfully,  striving  to  get  free ; 
^^  ke  held  her  hands  too  forcibly. 

*  Don't  fear  me,   Hagar,"   he   cried ;    ''  on  my   honour  as  a 
^?*^tleman,  I  will  never,  never  harm  you.     Only  trust  me.      Bo 

to   me.       God    knows    I    will    repay    you,"    he   pleaded 

^UmfuUy. 

j^^     *  I  want  no  payment.  Sir !  "  she  cried,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  for 

^    appeal  had  touched  and  disarmed  her.     ''  I   have  been  very 

;^4  to  serve  you,  Sir,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  be  of  use  to  you 


tt 


*  *  Do   you   mean   that,   Hagar  ? "    he   asked,   looking  at  her 
"^mnly. 

•  •  Yes,  Sir,  indeed  I  do." 

^^  *•  Then  stay  with  me  now,  and  don't  strive  to  free  yourself  if  I 
!^^^9  your  hands  again,  child.  I  will  never  harm  you,  as  God  is  my 
•^^ge.     Do  you  believe  me,  and  trust  me  ?  " 
^  *  Yes,  Sir,"  she  murmured,  trembling. 

•*  And  you  won't  be  proud,  or  cold,  or  shy  with  me  any  more  ?  "^ 
*'  I  '11  try  not  to  be,  Sir,  if  it  displeases  you." 
•*  Your  answer  is  cold,  Hagar." 
**  I  must  not  forget  what  I  am,  Sir." 

^'  Forget  it  when  you  are  with  me.     To  me  you  seem  a  highrbom 

^^dy.    Your  face,  your  hands,"  taking  up   one  he  held,  "your 

^oioe,  all  show  me  that  nature  made  you  one :  I  forget  everything 

^lae  but  that  when  I  see  you.    I  have  not  learnt  your  face  by  heart. 
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B«t  the  iuiBwiiM,  eossciefioe,  bere  tripped  her  np,  whisperii 
**  Idolttrr !  *  For  oaee,  hcfwever,  she  boldlv  claiined  her  own 
die  trrast :  ^neamoBuak  to  aooef^t  the  exquisite  gift  of  loye  i 
kcMMVT  tlai  bftd  Kmd  90  VDcxpeetedlT  giTen  to  her. 

If  h  ««¥  **  lAchlttBnr^^  it  now  oqIt  sharpened  her  perceptio 
lV»iKt  ms  ii»f  jraeBii  nwmarr  seemed^  she  would  not  prolong  it^ 

^"^  Tc^stisc  fn  >&rwa  botw.  md  keep  quiet,**  she  said  ;  ^^  remem 
TC>ai  a??  jQiH  «ai  ixriiSi  under  hit  eare.  Always  under  my  c 
B«>w/*  9^  w^is9<?r?4L  j&  «iie  kid  him,  looking  and  feeling  exhaus' 

^"  Aftd  wkT  wcQLfi  T?ir  sea  aiKwer  me  at  first  ?  "  he  asked,  ae 
sipp«ed  the  wise  sb>?  iad  po«CR4  ont  for  him. 

^'  Ok.  why ! ''  s&e  at^zznxnd,  ponderingly ;  ''  because  I  fee 
u>  wTOttg  y<>a — tt>  wrwx«  ktm^  Are  you  quite  sure  even  n 
after  all  th^s  haa^  b<«a  st^  that  yon  will  never  repent  j 
g^^iezv^ty  ?  '"^  slb»  piettjed. 

^*  If  I  vkx  1  shall  r^giTifC  ake  oahr  good  thing  I  have  reason  U 
grateful  for  in  my  hS^.  CmiifRttiid  me,  Hagar.  I  am  cursed 
Me^^s^d,  whichever  wmv  Toa  mav  Eke  to  look  at  it  with,  with 
faults,  or  TizYue» — priiie  ami  iettzmination.  I  was  determiuec 
make  you  tell  nfee  yoa  loved  mi?  fbr  myself  alone,  before  I  held 
to  you  on^  siiurle  indncemenc^  saeh  as  viight  tempt  meaner  won 
to  say  90.  But  beHevin^  yoa  to  he  a  trme  woman  among  wome 
such  an  oae  as  I  always  iA\  I  cooU  love  if  I  ever  found  he 
none  but  the  highesc  plsure  a  man  can  give  you  is  good  eno 
for  vou,  and  that  firom  me  voa  sh^  have.  Ton  are  the  first 
I  suppose  you  are  the  I^t  woman  I  shall  ever  love.  As  a  clai 
have  avoided  them ;  and  don't  imaftne  that  any  other  girl  in  j 
place  would  have  had  the  pow^nr  to  touch  me  as  you  have, 
might  have  nuraed  me  night  and  day.  or  have  saved  my  lifio,  e' 
ten  times  ora- ;  but  that  would  not  have  made  me  feel  anything 
her,  unless  she  had  been  Hagar^  someone  quite  alone  and  uo 
anyone  I  have  ever  seen  beibce.  It  has  not  been  your  doing 
mine ;  but  that  stnnge  thing  called  '  chance,*  which  plays  odd  tr 
with  everyone  sometimes,  has  brought  us  together,  because  we 
each  other.  As  my  wifie,  no  breath  of  seom  can  touch  you, 
poor  girl ;  so  did  I  not  say  truly  that  I  defied  Miss  Gregor 
hurt  you  ? 

^*  But  she  will  have  told  mother.  May  I  not  explaic 
•aked  Hagar,  in  a  low  voice. 

yet,"  said  Austin,  deciaively,  after  he  had  considi 
a  few  seoonda. 


f 
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Bot  neither  Miss  Gregory  nor  Hagar  had  any  need  to  inform 
Ifn.  Sarah,  who    at  that  moment  moved  slowly  away  from  the 
OQtdde  of  the  door,  against  which  Austin  had  placed  himself  when 
^trictiog  the  confession  of  her  love  from  Hagar. 

Jot  some  days  past  Mrs.  Sarah  had  been  speculating  silently 

OQ  the  probable  good  to  be  derived  from  so  much  reading,  writing, 

AQd  talking  as  went   on    between   Hagar  and   the   "  sick  party." 

"he  was  keen  and  wary,  and  most  on  the  alert  to  scent  miscUef 

^here  Hagar  suspected  none.    If  it  were  likely  to  turn  out  well 

^r  the  girl,  then  she  was  not  going  to  be  a  fool  and  stand  in  her 

'^S^t;   but    if    ''my  gentleman'*  was  only   a  trifler,   then   Mrs. 

^^nh  was  ready  to  come  to  the  front  armed  with  all  a  mother's 

^"*^  to  defend  her  child. 

On  this  account  she  thought  it  advisable,  when  she  heard  the 
Anont  door  give  a  slam,  as  much  as  to  say  there  was  mischief 
S'oing  on,  and  found  that  Miss  Gregory  had  gone  without  so 
■x^uch  as  a  word,  or  taking  a  thing, — it  was  then  that  Mrs.  Sarah 
thought  it  advisable  to  mount  the  stairs  with  the  tread  of  a  cat,  to 
^ear  or  see  all  that  she  could  of  what  was  going  on. 

Her  ear  was  to  the  key-hole,  and  she  heard  all  that  passed,  only 
i3QoviDg  away  as  Hagar's  last  question  warned  her  to  retreat  before 
Bhe  was  discovered. 
[  Satisfied  with  what  she  had  heard,  she  came  down-stairs  with  the 

*^uiie  slow  cat-like  tread,  and  busied  herself  in  the  kitchen,  so  that 
H^gar  should  not  suspect  her  of  knowing  anything  that  had  just 
^^^bn  place.  But  she  paused  once  in  her  work  as  if  struck  by  a 
^dden  thought,  and  exclaimed  to  herself:  "Bless  my  heart! 
here's  my  dream  out.  There's  the  gallows  I  saw,  and  sure  enough 
^7  dream  is  come  true.  Hagar 's  to  be  a  lady,  a  lady !  1  Ha,  ha  ! 
^^d  Nick,  you  thought  to  gain  the  day,  did  ye,  and  crush  the  poor 
^Wd  8  life  for  ever  with  that  bad  day's  work.  But  ye  see,  ye  didn't 
^*rgain  for  bavin  to  do  with  Sarah  Mullocks.  I  vowed  then  I'd 
"®  C'Ven  with  ye,  and  I  've  done  .ye  at  last !     Hagar  a  lady  !  " 

^fter  thus  apostrophising  the  Evil  One,  surely  Mrs.  Sarah  ought 
^^  to  have  complained  at  being  likened  to  a  witch. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HAOAR  HAS   AN   IDEA. 


**  The  piir«8t  treasure  mortal  times  a£ford 
Is  spotless  repatatioxL** 

J' ^^  is  it,  or  rather,  what  a  pity  it  is,  that  we  must  always  pay 
^^    our  moments   of    exaltation    by  reaction    which  involves  a 
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corresponding  amount  of  depression.     But  to  ascend  the  mountai 
and  snrvey  from  thence  the  glories  of  the  world,  necessitates  als^ 
a  descent. 

This  uowy  morally  speaking,  was  the  case  with  Austin.     He  ba^ 
reached  a  height  of  feeling,  of  which,  but  for  the  peculiar  circ 
stances  of  his  illness,  he  might  have  remained  for  ever  ignoran. 
Suffering  as  he  was  from  that  lassitude  which  attends   all    oo 
valescence,  and  far  removed  from  all  companionship  that  co 
make  light  of  his  emotions,  he  yielded  only  too  readily  to  tl 
influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded.     Eagerly  longiug  for  ti 
climax^  he  had  now  gained  the  assurance  he  desired.     "  The 
he  loved,  loved  him^  and  in  return  he  meant  to  marry  her.     S 
was  worth  it,  worth  the  sacrifice.     Yes,  worth  the  sacrifice,** 
echoed. 

Such  was  his  thought  when,  with  his  head  upon  his  pillow, 
sleep  far  from  his  eyes,  he  recalled  the  events  of  the  day. 

But  now  with  that  unlucky  word  "  sacrifice,"  came  the  inevitai 
reaction,  and  he  began  to  count  the  cost.     For  let  a  man  be  e 
so  much  in  love^  love  is^  after  all,  but  a  fragment  of  his  life,  ranki 
often  below  his  ambition  or  his  interest,  and  sometimes  below 
duty. 

And  now  what  a  formidable  array  of  objections  sat  like  iir^^^^P^ 
upon  his  heart,  and  whispered  their  suggestions  into  his  ear.  ^^ 

was  the  old  story,  as  hackneyed  as  the  hills — a  man  falling 
love  with  the  woman  who  had  nursed  him.  What  more  nator* 
justifiable,  nay  inevitable^  when  the  nurse  was  at  once  both  pre 
and  tender !  All  very  delightful  this,  so  long  as  it  lasted.  St^  ^^* 
a  few  more  weeks  would  see  him  no  longer  a  prisoner  tied  tc^  ^ 
sick  room^  but  a  man  at  large,  a  man  whom  all  the  men  he  kn 
looked  upon  as  a  "  good  fellow."  Austin  knew  be  bore  tt3i^  ^ 
reputation  in  bis  regiment  and  at  his  clubs,  he  was  member  ^^ 
three  or  four.  How  would  it  be  when  bis  friends  beard  that 
was  married  I 

''  Austin  a  married  man  !  "    About  the  last  thing  any  of  th< 
would  credit  him  with.    He  could  bear  them,  be  thought^ 
about  it,  and  could  see  the  smile  of  contemptuous  pity  tbey  ga 
him  when  tbey  heard  that  he,  of  all  men,  bad  ^*  gone  and  m 
a  fool  of  himself."    For^  to  marry,  among  his  set,  was  to  join^  n 
the  noble  **  army  of  martyrs^*'  but  the  ignoble  legion  of 
This  would  occur  were  be  to  marry  wealthy  Dora  Ascott,  bis  ooi 
pleading,  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct,  **  family  property  and 
claims  of  posterity."    But  when  be  beard  the  world  that  knew 
asking  each  other,  '*  And  who  has  Austin  married  ?  "    Then 
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%  interrupting  the  train  of  his  reflections.  She  had  stood 
apart  while  be  was  eating  his  omelette,  waiting,  until  he  had 
finished,  to  carry  away  the  tray.  "  Shall  I  take  it  away  ?  "  she  now 
asked. 

**  Yes,  and  thanks.  I  have  enjoyed  it  more  than  anything  I 
liaye  yet  eaten/'  he  answered  languidly,  scarcely  looking  at  her  as 
lie  spoke. 

"  His  manner  is  changed,"  thought  Hagar,  sensitive  to  pain- 
fnlness  and  ready  for  self-torment.  "  Have  I  vexed  him  ?  Have 
I  been  forward  ?     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

As  she  was  carrying  away  the  tray  she  met  the  doctor,  whom 
Mrs.  Sarah  was  showing  up. 

"  Ah  !  my  good  little  Hagar,"  he  cried  cheerily,  "  you  deserve  a 
diploma,  you  take  such  good  care  of  your  patient ;  and  how  has  he 
been  going  on  ?  " 

''  Tou  must  judge,  Sir,  when  you  see  him ;  a  little  better  now, 
I  think." 

"  A  good  move,  capital ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor,  walking  into 
the  room,  and  seeing  Austin  on  the  sofa.  ''  We  shall  soon  have  you 
off  the  sick  list  at  this  rate." 

After  the  usual  enquiries  were  over,  the  doctor  complimented 
i^ini  on  a  radical  cure. 

*'  Well,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  it.  It  was  a  near  touch  for  me, 
^as  it  not  ?  " 

*'  Well,  yes ;  I  made  sure,  one  night,  I  should  never  see  you 
^ve  again.  But  I  can't  take  all  the  credit.  You,  a  military  man, 
^<)w  that  a  good  general  is  nothing  without  an  efficient  staff;  and 
^ttoot  the  good  nursing  you  have  had,  I  am  afraid  you  would 
*^Te  slipped  through  my  fingers." 

'Tes,  they  have  been  very  attentive.  I  hope  the  old  woman 
^^  take  care  that  I  am  duly  grateful,"  returned  Austin ;  ''  I  am 
^^ared  to  be  so  when  settling  day  comes." 

.    "  Ah,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  sure  of  that.    By  the  way,  there  is  a 
^dy  most  anxious  for  your  recovery,"  said  the  doctor,  changing 
^®  conversation. 

**  A  lady  —  didn't  know  I  knew  one ! "  answered  Austin, 
Portly. 

*'  Not  know  a  lady  ?  Gome,  now,  that  is  giving  yourself  too  bad 
^  ohtracter." 

**  Or  the  ladies.     It  cuts  both  ways,  you  '11  find." 
**  Ah*  not  in  this  case.    Miss  Gregory,  the  lady  in   question, 
^^  done  you  a  service :  you  are  occupying  her  rooms." 

'"And  she  is  anxious  I  should  turn  out  of  them   as  soon  as 

1  A    « 
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possible,  I  suppose,  wliicli  I  am  not  prepared  to  do;  so  beg  her  LO 
take  the  best  she  can  find  in  the  place  at  my  expense/' 

"  Don't  rush  to  conclusions ;  you    misunderstand   altogether^ 
said  the  doctor,  thinking  it  a  good  symptom,  though  unpleasaa  ^^i 
that  his  patient  was  so  cross-grained.     "  Miss  Gregory  is  my  wife^  * 
guest  at  present,  but  it  seems  she  takes  an  interest  in  you/* 

*'  An  interest  in  me  !  How  awful ! "  exclaimed  Austin,  with  * 
grimace  of  impatience. 

"  Yes,  your  name  is  familiar  to  her.  She  knows  a  cousin  d^i 
yours — the  one  who  telegraphed  to  you  when  you  were  ill." 

"Oh,  of  course ;  that  is  the  woman  Drummond  wrote  about." 

"Mr.  Drummond — the  same — is  he  coming  to  see  you  ?     The^cre 
could  be  no  objection  to  his  doing  so ;  in  fact,  a  little  society  n(^  "W 
would  promote  cheerfulness,  and  that  would  assist  recovery/*  8&.^Bd 
the   doctor,  in   his   most  professional  manner.      ''What  do  ycn^u 
say  ?  " 

"  I  '11  think  about  it.  Drummond  is  away  on  the  moors  no 
shooting  to  his  soul's  content.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  drag  hi 
away." 

"  Miss  Gregory  seems  to  think  he  is  only  too  anxious  to  ca 
and  look  after  you." 

"Perhaps  she   wants   to   look   after    him/*   suggested   Austm 
cynically.     ''  She  '11  find  liim  the  hardest  shot  she  ever  tried      ^^ 
bring  down." 

"  It  is  about  time  she  brought  down  some  one,'*  said  the  dooC^>  ^ 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.    "  She  has  been  making  frantic  efforts 
do  so  for  years  ;  and,  by  George !  Sir,  if  she  don't*8Ucceed  soon,  i  t. 
my  belief 'she  '11— she  'fl " 

"  Now  for  something  dreadful,"  said  Austin,  with  a  smile. 

"  Go  in  for  the  Matrimonial  News,  Sir !  "  whispered  the  dooC^ 
ominously. 

**  And  what  may  her  age  be,  if  it 's  a  fair  question  ?  ** 

"The  near  side   of  forty,  I  should  say,"  replied  the  doctc^fjr 
holding  his  round  cleft  chin  in  his  substantial  fingers  meditatireX  7* 

"  Excellent ! " 

"  What  is  ?  "  inquired  the  doctor  with  surprise. 

"  Her  age.  She  '11  just  do  for  Jasper,  unless  you  like  to  proper ^* 
to  her  to  come  back  to  her  apartments  and  look  after  me.  I  biu"^* 
no  objection — you  have  just  recommended  oheerful  society— "^'^ 
send  Miss  Gregory  to  take  Jasper's  place."  ^ 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  provoke  her,  for  it's  my  belief  she'd  do  ^^ 
and  talk  like  a  sister  of  mercy  afterwards.  She  *6  a  oaution,  and  ^^^ 
mistake ;  but  your  suggestion  reminds  me  that  she  is  only  waiti^^V 
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for  jour  pennission  to  oome  and  get  some  things  that  she  wants, 
wlicb  are  packed  away  in  this  or  the  next  room." 

"By  all  means!  Then  I  shall  see  her.  Oh,  doctor,  you  have 
giren  me  an  inducement  to  recover ! "  cried  Austin,  in  so  dubious  a 
tone  that  good  Dr.  Jameson,  ready  as  he  was  to  enter  into  a  joke, 
took  his  leave  without  knowing  quite  if  his  patient  were  in  jest 
or  not. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MISS  GRBOORT  IS  SHOCKED. 

"  I  felt  my  visage  tnm  from  red 
To  white — ^from  cold  to  hot." 


I^K.  Jambson's  house,  in  the  chief  street  of  Hillingtun,  was  one  of 
^ose  irregular  buildings  that  had  grown  with  the  prosperity  of  its 
o^vrner.  It  did  not  face  the  road,  as  originally  it  had  been  sur- 
'oonded  by  a  garden  and  situated  outside  the  town,  but  the  town  had 
^^opt  up  to  meet  it,  and  the  road  on  which  it  stood  became  in  time 
^  3treet,  and  the  west  end  of  Hillington.  The  doctor  had,  thereforci 
to  throw  out  a  covered  way  from  the  side  of  his  house  to  his  garden- 
^'ttJl,  in  order  to  bring  his  front  door  and  brass  plate  to  the  notice 
^^  the  public.  Every  seven  or  ten  years,  as  the  doctor's  circum- 
^^^iQces  had  increased,  the  house  had  had  a  wing  or  a  room  or  a 
Bt<3ry  added,  until  now  both  the  doctor  and  his  house  had  become 
well  proportioned  in  point  of  size,  that  they  were  looked  upon 
Hillington  as  respectable  institutions,  second  only  to  the  church, 
^^«  schools,  the  jail,  or  the  hospital. 

If  the  doctor  reminded  one  of  John  Bull,  his  wife  might  have 
1^^^  for  Britannia.  Tall,  commanding  both  in  speech  and  figure, 
^BQdaome,  and  defying  time  to  make  her  otherwise,  was  Mrs. 
^^U&eson.  Keeping  pace,  too,  with  the  fashions,  save  in  the  matter 
'^^  ber  hair,  which  was  never  bechignonned,  or  frizzled,  or  pu£fed, 
^^t  worn  in  long  straight  bands  upon  her  long  thin  cheeks,  which 
^oiiid  have  looked  unclothed  without  them,  and  gave  dignity  to  her 
^^posing  presence.  For  wherever  Mrs.  Jameson  went  she  was  a 
I^^^Bon  to  be  observed.  Hillington  without  her  would  have  resembled 
^  Copper  coin  of  the  realm  without  the  efiBgy  of  her  prototype. 
^^y,  in  justice  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  it  must  be  said  that  she  was  rather 
^Ore  alive  to  the  claims  of  clothing  than  Britannia,  as  she  rustled 
^^ut  generally  in  the  richest  of  silks. 

Ihe  doctor  had  married  her  because  he  loved  her,  of  course ;  that 
€oq8  without  saying.   But  he  had  also  thought  that  she  would  make 
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an  admirable  mother  for  a  uui^eiy  fhll  of  yoang  ohildren  irith  w 
be  was  left,  a  nidower,  years  ago.  She  had  other  odvantageB, 
beiog  a  woman  of  good  oonnectionB,  the  daughter  of  a  colon* 
the  army,  and  having  a  little  independence  of  her  own,  all  of  w 
were  viduahle  helpa  to  the  doctor  at  that  time,  and  always , 
much  of  his  suheequent  suooeBS  was  due  to  her  good  general 
in  society. 

This  she  cnltivated  for  him,  entertaining  the  heet  peopl 
Hillington  at  her  well-appointed  dinner-table,  and  they  in  re 
confided  their  gouts  and  dyspepsias  to  the  doctor's  keeping, 
mass  of  society  she  received  at  sundry  email  parties,  and  a  1 
annual  ball,  which  was  always  one  of  the  sooial  events  of  Hilling 
Together  with  the  county,  the  race,  the  hunt,  and  the  bacbe 
ball,  it  helped  to  promote  the  trade  of  the  town ;  aod  for  a  m 
before  itfcame  ofP,  Mrs.  Jameson  was  the  most  sought  after 
popular  of  women,  and  the  Jootor's  siok  list  was  at  its  heavies 
small  ailments.  Itjis  true  many  sniggled  and  laughed,  and  o 
the  coming  ball  "  the  doctor's  mixture " ;  but  they  would 
been  much  confounded  had  they  bees  forgotten  as  a  compo 
part  in  the  dose. 

Mrs.  Jameson  had  not  disappointed  the  doctor's  expecta 
She  had  made  him  the  best  of  step-mothers  for  his  children, 
none  of  whom  have  we  now  to  do,  except  with  the  youngest,  N' 
The  rest  were  all  out  in  the  world,  married  and  otherwise  proi 
for.  Only  Kellie  was  left,  the  pet  and  tyrant  of  the  house, 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  incorrigible  flirt  in  UillingtOD. 
every  regiment  that  had  been  quartered  in  the  town  for  the  last 
years,  Nellie  had  hod  a  lover.  It  was  reported  that  she  was  eng 
to  Richardson,  of  the  Beds,  a  brother-o£Scer  of  Austin's ;  bu 
one  t>elieved  in  Nellie's  steadfastness.  They  only  looked  npoi 
reigning  man  aB  they  did  on  a  ruling  minister,  in  power  so  lot 
he  was  not  voted  out. 

She  had  no  regular  beanty  to  boast  of,  and  less  education 
hooks  and  studies  she  bad  abhorred  from  her  childhood  upw 
But  she  had  a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  a  good  figure,  and  she  dn 
and  dauced  well. 

Her  manner  was  fearless  and  almost  childish,  enabling  hi 
say  daring  thinga  with  a  grace  that  made  them  ezons 
Reverence  of  any  kind  was  a  virtue  of  which  she  was  destitute. 

"  What  has  become  of  Miss  Gregory  ?  "  she  asked,  coming 
the  drawing-room,  dressed  ready  for  dinner,  Mrs.  Jameson  b 
there  already. 

"  She  will  be  down  presently,  I  sappose.    Sear  me,  how  tir 
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feel.  She  has  been  sitting  at  home  all  the  afternoon,  saying  she 
ma  going  eTery  moment,  and  never  doing  so.  I  have  been  having 
a  long  history  of  the  Gregories,  regular  family  chronicles ;  I  know 
nothing  more  fatiguing." 

**  That  was  not  so  good  as  the  story  t  had  yesterday  of  her 
8wee-e-t  dresses/'  cried  Nellie,  imitating  their  guest,  who  could 
never  speak  without  a  gush  of  superlatives.  **  I  was  let  into  the 
Beciet  of  the  blue  silk.  It  had  belonged  to  a  Countess,  who  had 
given  it  to  her  lady's  maid,  who  had  sold  it  to  a  buyer,  who  had 
Bold  it  to  Miss  Gregory,  who  wears  it.  I  declare  it  reads  like  the 
story  of  the  house  that  Jack  built." 

''It  is  too  bad  of  us  to  laugh  at  her,"  said  Mrs.  Jameson,  feeling 
leproof  was  necessary,  if  useless. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  she  is  the  greatest  fun  I  have  ever  had.  If  you 
only  could  have  seen  her  the  other  night  at  the  theatre.  We  were 
Bitting  in  the  next  box  to  Colonel  Mannering.  He  is  a  bachelor, 
you  know,  and  when  I  told  her  this  she  was  so  delighted  that  she 
^t  admiring  him  all  the  evening.  At  last  she  whispered  to  me. 
'Ah,  Nellie,  wouldn't  it  be  de-e-e-lightful,  now,  to  be  sitting 
opposite  to  a  man  like  that  at  one's  own  fireside.' " 

"Poor  soul!  and  very  natural,  too,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs. 
Jameson,  laughing  heartily  at  the  inimitable  mimicry  of  her  grace- 
lott  step-child,  "But,  hush  now,  I  hear  her  coming.  Do  be 
wrious." 

Bustling  into  the  room  came  Miss  Gregory,  full  of  apologies, 
^d  hoping  she  was  not  too  late.  A  short,  square,  sharp-featured 
^^•haired  little  woman,  whose  age  was  concealed  by  a  certain 
^mpt  at  juvenility  of  dress  and  manner.  To  hear  her  speak  was 
***o  reading  a  letter — a  lady's,  of  course — in  which  every  second 
^^  is  singly,  doubly,  or  trebly  dashed,  to  express  her  positive, 
^^parative,  and  superlative  feelings  about  everything. 

"  So,  80  glad  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting,  de-e-ar  Mrs.  Jameson 
"""^d  the  doctor,  has  he  come  in  yet  ?  and  dear  Nellie,  what  has 
*«  been  doing  with  herself  this  afternoon  ?  " 

^'I  went  to  hear  the  band  of  the  new  regiment  play — nothing  to 
^  compared  to  the  dear  old  Reds,"  said  Nelly. 

^'Captain  Austin's  regiment — do  you  know  the  last  accounts 

^  him  ?  "  (to  Mrs.  Jameson).  Miss  Gregory  rarely  ever  waited  for 

*  reply.   "  Dear,  dear,  I  am  so  interested  in  the  poor  young  man  1 

7^  my  apartments,  too ;  only  fancy,  dear  Nelly,  how  romantic ! " 

r'Sbed  Miss  Gregory,  leaving  the  romance  to  be  imagined  on  a 

^8^  scale   by   the   sentimental    expression   she   threw  into    her 
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"Dear  fellov,"  she  continued,  "I  bear  he  is  superb.  Ten 
sbould  see  his  couBin  Dramtnond :  I  met  bim  at  Lady  Asoott's,  as 
aunt  of  Captaia  Auetin'e,  wife  of  Sir  Jobn  Ascott,  a  first  oonaiE 
of  my  mother's." 

The  ramifications  of  Mies  Gregory's  relatiouships  vere  at 
endless  as  a  modem  railway  chart;  it  was  Nelly's  priTati 
opinion  that  directly  or  indirectly  sbe  was  first  cousin  to  tfat 
world. 

"  Mr.  Smmmond  was  staying  in  the  bouse  when  I  was  there, 
and,  ob  dear  me !  "  giving  a  short  laugh,  "  be  pretends  to  h*U 
ladies,  but  I  was  determined  be  shouldn't  hate  me,  dear  " — to  Nelly. 
"  You  know  a  woman  can  always  have  her  own  way  if  ebe  likea, 
and  I  made  him,  posidrely  made  hiffij  talk  to  me.  A  tall,  surly, 
middle-aged,  cross-grained  old  darling!  I  wish  yon  could  sec 
him." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  bad  your  success,  you  'd  bewitch  anybody,' 
said  Nelly,  slyly. 

"  Flatteriug  puss,"  cried  Miss  Gregory,  doubtful,  yet  delighted. 

"  Did  you   Bay  be  was  Captain  Austin's  cousin  ?  "  asked  Mr& 


"  Yes,  tbey  are  related  on  the  father's  side.  He  ia  his  father" 
first  cousin.  Mrs.  Drummond  was  a  Mias  Austin,  an  elde 
sister  of  Captain  Austin's  father,  who  married  one  of  tt 
Miss  Locksleys,  daughters  of  old  Lord  Looksley,  all  grea 
beauties  in  their  day.  But  their  father  was  such  a  gambler  c 
the  turf  that  the  girls  were  all  but  dowerless.  Still,  they  marria 
well,  at  least  Lady  Ascott  did,  and  Mrs.  Austin,  who  marriM 
Gerald  Austin  of  Riversdale,  a  younger  sou  of  Lord  Roland,  am 
bis  uncle's  heir,  who  left  bim  the  fine  estate  which  Captain  Aasb 
has  now  come  into.  Lord  Lockslcy  bad  other  daughters,  one 
two — he  had  no  sons — I  am  sure  I  don't  know  who  the  other  gis 
married,  army  or  naval  men,  and  one  died." 

"  What  a  memory  you  have.  Miss  Gregory ! "  said  Mrs.  Jameso 
to  whom  these  chronicles  were  tedious. 

"My  dear  mother  knew  them  all,"  continued  Miss  GreKWi 
spurred  ou  by  the  supposed  compliment  to  ber  recollection.  "  3- 
has  o(^n  told  me  long  stories  about  the  old  Lord  Locksley,  be 
proud  he  was,  bow  unforgiving,  and  how  frightened  bia  girls  w» 
of  him." 

The  annals  of  the  Austin  family  might  never  bare  ceased  htf 
not  the  doctor,  for  whom  tbey  had  been  waiting,  hurried  into  tK 
room,  and,  ofi'ering  his  arm  to  tbe  obronioler,  took  ber  down-BtiiS 
to  dinner. 
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'*  And  how  is  be  ?  "  was  her  iirst  inquiry  when  seated. 
**  I  suppose  yon  mean  Austin  ?  Doing  admirably,  I  am  glad  to 
^ay,  thanks  to  the  best  little  nurse  I  ever  had  for  a  patient — Hagar. 
1  think  of  taking  her  on  my  staff  altogether." 

**  Impossible !  I  can't  spare  her/'  said  Miss  Gregory.  *'  I  assure 
700  it  is  Hagar  that  keeps  me  with  Mrs.  Mullocks,  I  find  her  so 
uefol.  I  would  like  to  have  her  altogether,  but  the  mother  is  foolish 
ind  selfishy  I  think,  quite  spoiling  the  girl's  prospects,  for,  of 
eonrse,  with  me  the  girl  would  have  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
vorld  she  will  never  have  where  she  is.  She  is  just  the  sort  of  girl 
I  could  take  about  when  travelling,  as  she  is  not  given  to  finery 
and  quite  modest  in  her  manners,"  added  Miss  Gregory,  patron- 
isingly. 

''  Will  Captain  Austin  soon  be  well  enough  to  come  and  dine  with 
^  ? "  asked  Nelly. 

^'In  about  a  fortnight's  time  he  ought  to  be  able  to  go  out; 
<hiiiDg  out  is  another  matter,"  said  the  doctor,  beginning  his 
*xH3er. 

^  Ah !  we  must  make  him." 

^  ^I  don't  think  Austin  is  a  man  who  could  be  made  to  do  any- 

^*^g  he  did  not  wish  to  do.     He  is  a  funny  fellow." 

j^  *  Xhey  are  a  strange  family,"  said  Miss  Gregory.     '*  You  had 

^r  let  me  go  and  see  him,"  she   urged,  with    an  attempt  at 

^^▼et6  that  was  grotesque.     "  I  am  bound  to  go.  Doctor,  there 

2*^  acme  things  in  my  room  I  positively  require.     And  then,  his 

^Ot  having  married  my   cousin.  Sir  John  Ascott,  makes  him 

r^^ost  a  relative.     I    feel  it  almost  a  duty   to  show  him  some 


•  < 


^^  He  will  make  no  objection,  I  dare  say,"  returned  the  doctor^ 
/"filing.  "  I  am  sure  I  should  not,  if  a  pretty  young  lady  were 
^^  offer  to  come  and  see  me." 

^    **  Fie,    bad   man,"  cried   the  pretty  young   lady  so  addressed, 
^^bingy  and  holding  up  her  finger  deprecatingly. 

Take  him  some  books  to  read,"  suggested  Nellie ;  ''  then  you 
offer  to  read  aloud  to  him.     Sister-of-mercy  to  a  handsome 
!    Just  the  situation  of  all  others  I  should  love  to  fill ! "  cried 
^^  girl,  with  a  saucy  smile  at  Miss  Gregory. 

*'  Hagar  is  before-hand  there,"  risked  the  doctor,  incautiously, 
^^joying  his  daughter's  badinage,  which  he  knew  was  being  levelled 
^t  their  old-young-lady  guest. 

'*  Hagar  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Gregory.     ''Does   she   read  aloud 
'tohini?  "     (She  knew  from  experience  how  well  Hagar  could  read.) 
Beads  and  writes  for  him,  of  course." 
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"  Now,  I  call  that  downright  aggravating,"  said  Nellie,  gra^ 
eqjoyiog  the  look  of  ooncera  npon  Miss  Oregory's  faoe. 

"  I  think  it  very  wrong  of  Mrs.  liullooke  to  allow  her  daug 
to  be  so  familiarly  attentive  to  a  gentleman." 

"  But  then,  gills  in  her  position  can  do  what  neither  yoa 
Nelly  could,"  suggested  Mrs.  Jameson,  soothingly. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  bother  your  heads  about  Hagor,"  said 
doctor,  bluntly.  "  She  knows  how  to  take  care  of  herself.  SI 
a  rock  of  virtue." 

"  Yes,  Papa  always  sticks  np  for  Hogar,"  remarked  N 
"  I  am  quite  curious  to  see  this  rook  of  propriety  a  little  near* 

"  Talking  of  your  wanting  to  get  some  of  your  things  : 
Austin's  rooms.  Miss  Qregory,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  must 
forget  to  tell  you  that  ho  wished  me  to  assure  you  that  you 
not  to  consider  him  in  the  least,  but  to  come  when  you  pleas 
take  what  you  require.  What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?  It  wouli: 
be  fair  to  take  him  unawares.     When  will  you  go  "i  " 

"  I  must  leave  that  to  Mrs.  Jameson,"  said  Miss  Grei 
She  felt  that  to  make  such  a  call  she  would  require  the  gnarc 
ship  of  a  chaperone. 

"Oh,  you  could  go  alone,  I  think,"  stud  the  doctor;  " 
Mullocks  will  be  in  the  house." 

"Impossible!"  she  cried.  "You  heard  what  Mrs.  Jam 
said  ouly  a  moment  ago,  about  girls  in  our  position,"  an  alli 
which  had  not  missed  its  mark. 

"Well,  no,  perhaps  not,"  returned  the  doctor,  ponderii 
restraining  the  corners  of  his  month  from  expanding  into  a  Is 
"  My  wife  had  better  go  with  you." 

"  By  alt  means,"  said  Mrs.  Jameson.  "  I  am  ready  to  go  ' 
you  like,  after  this  week.     Supposing  we  say  next  Wednesday : 

"  Now,  I  call  that  tiresome,"  langhed  Nolly,  "  I  am  engage* 
that  day ;  but  I  am  sure  you  are  not  sorry.  You  want  to  bat 
the  fun  to  yourself.  Now,  mind  how  you  behave.  I  think 
good  fortune  is  too  great.  You  are  sure  to  make  a  conquest 
then,"  whispering,  "  I  '11  be  your  brides-maid." 

"  Absurd  girl,  do  be  quiet,"  said  Misa  Gregory,  blushing 
juvenility  again,  while  Mrs.  JamesoD  woa  on  thorns  atN* 
daring.  But  Miss  Gregory  had  far  too  good  an  opinion  of  h< 
to  suppose  that  any  quizzing  could  he  applioable  to  her.  She 
all  that  Nelly  said  in  good  part,  beoaase  she  felt  it  was  so  pon 
Her  maiden  career  had  reaohed  a  atage  that,  when  serioasly 
sidered,  made  her  desperate ;  and  ahe  resolved  to  entertain 
tender  hospitality  the  very  first  otter  of  marriago  that  she  i 
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get  But  she  was  no  belierer  in  social  miracles.  She  knew  that 
unless  she  made  an  effort  she  could  not  expect  a  man  to  come 
forward.  So  she  studied  the  laws  of  opportunity,  and  never  lost 
a  chance  for  want  of  courage  to  grasp  it. 

It  seems  intrusive  to  venture  into  her  chamber,  and  pry  into  the 
mysteries  of  her  toilette;  but,  impertinent  as  it  may  be,  it  is 
vnosing. 

How  carefully  she  dressed  herself  on  the  following  Wednesday 

to  pay  the  interesting  visit,  with  Mrs.  Jameson  as  her  protector. 

Prom  its  many   folds  of  tissue   paper,  she  drew  forth  her   best 

bonnet,  and   placed  it  becomingly  on  her  head.     A  quantity  of 

^hite  tulle  hid  her  neck,  just  a  very  little  rouge — the  material  of 

which  was  always  carefully  concealed  under  lock  and  key — gave 

"^  a  requisite  amount  of  colour. 

Nobody  inveighed  louder  than  Miss  Gregory  against  women  who 

painted.'*     She  scorned   them    as    she  scorned   everything   not 

'■gidly  orthodox.     But  not  a  little  of  her  condemnation  won  its 

•^'^gth  from   envy,    when  she  saw   how   her  handsomer  sisters 

^^ted  time  by   the  help  of  art.     As  years  increased,  and  her 

^*^ances  of  matrimony  grew  desperate,  she  went  over  to  the  enemy 

^^^^tly,  and  borrowed  their  wiles. 

**  You  look  prepared  for  conquest,"  exclaimed  the  irrepressible 
•^©Jlie,  when  Miss  Gregory,  conscious  of  having  put  on  all  her 
^^-paint,  came  into  the  room,  looking  youthful. 

**  Don't  forget  now,  that  you  are  to  act  the  part  of  sister-of- 
^ercy.  You  must  go  armed  with  a  nice  good  book.  Here  is  the 
^^^  one,  Ernest  Maltravers,  Nothing  could  be  more  appro- 
P^ate,''  cried  the  madcap,  snatching  the  volume  from  the  table. 

*'  Oh,  shocking !  It  is  quite  a  bad  book.  I  never  read  it,'' 
Whispered  Miss  Gregory. 

**  Then  how  can  you  tell  that  it  is  a*bad  book  ?  " 
**  I  mean,  I  was  never  allowed  to  read  it." 
*•  How  wicked  you  must  be  ! "  laughed  Nelly.     "  Now,  do  you 
^ow  that  I  am  so  downright  good  that  there  is  not  a  book  I  can't 
•^d  don't  read — a  novel  I  mean — ^I  wouldn't  give  you  a  fig  for 
^ything  else.     Of  a  good  novel  or  a  good  sermon,  give  me  the 
^^'VeL    I  remember  the  one,  I  can't  the  other." 
••  Oh,  Nelly  !  " 

*'  It  is  a  fact.    I'  ve  told  Mr.  Roberts,  the  clergyman,  so,  scores 

^  times,  and  I  think  he  half  agrees  with  me.     In  the  one  case  a 

^''^tt  talks  for  half  an  hour,  and  tells  you  not  to  do  this,  that,  or  the 

^Uier.     In  the  other,  you  have  the  men  and  women  painted  up  for 

yoQ,  and  you  learn  to  hate  their  bad  actions  and  like  their  good. 
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That's  the  seimon  I  like  best.  Hurrah  for  novels!  An  71 
going  to  take  Ernett  Maltravera,  yon  had  better ;  or  dear,  dailii 
Jane  Eyre  7  Dear  me  !  How  I  fell  in  love  vith  Boche&ter.  Bi 
I  am  quite  sure  that  was  beoanee  he  was  in  a  book.  Were  be  her 
a  real  live  flesh- and -blood  man,  I  should  bate  his  agUness  and  b 
rude  rough  ways.     Did  yon  ever  read  Jane  Eyre,  now  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  going  on  about,  Nelly  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Jameao 
rustling  in  in  her  bandsomest  silk.  "  Do  be  quiet.  Tou  talk  ai 
talk,  and  such  nonsense.  I  am  afraid  yoa  are  tired  of  wailin 
Miaa  Gregory.  But  I  am  ready  now,  if  yon  are.  Sball  we  ( 
You,  Nelly,  are  due  at -Mrs.  Roberts',  are  yoa  not?  " 

"Yes,  to  give  her  a  dose  of  wonders.  How  she  will  screw 
her  eyes,  and  shake  her  hands,  when  I  tell  her  where  you  ha 
gone  to,  Miss  Gregory." 

"Oh,  say  nothing  about  it,  dear!  oblige  me,"  ezoleimed  U 
Gregory.  "  I  want  some  things,  you  know,  that  is  all.  It  is 
visit." 

"  I  can't  promise,"  was  all  the  teoze  said,  as  they  dn 
away. 

"Don't  you  think,  now  that  I  have  taken  you  so  far,  that  y 
can  get  what  you  want  without  me  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Jameson,  as  th 
drove  up  to  the  door  of  No.  7. 

"  As  you  please,  dear,"  said  Miss  Gregory,  who  secretly  pT 
ferred  to  execute  her  mission  unaccompanied.  Only  appeanno 
were  dear  to  her,  respectability  dearer.  In  neither  instance  ooa 
her  action  be  impugned,  sanctioned  ae  it  was  by  both  the  doet 
and  bis  wife.  So  she  did  not  press  Mrs.  Jameson  to  desoeD 
Still,  it  was  as  well  to  leave  her  with  a  last  impFession  that  pat  t 
propriety  of  the  matter  beyond  misinterpreution.  So,  befc 
stepping  out  of  the  carriage,  she  said  demurely : 

"  I  am  not  going  to  call  npon  him,  yon  know.  I  am  only  goi 
to  get  one  or  two  things  which  Mrs.  Mullocks  will  send  for  me 
your  house." 

"  Of  course,  I  quite  uodeistaod,"  said  Mrs.  Jameson,  noddi 
aseuringly.  "  I  will  amuse  myself  with  my  book  until  you  coi 
back.     Don't  hurry  yourself." 

Mrs.  Sarah  opened  the  door  to  her  "  permamint "  par 
receiving  her  most  graciously.  The  door  closed  apon  them,  • 
Mrs.  Jameson  took  np  her  book. 

She  had  not  read  many  pages,  when,  to  her  sorpnBe,  the  bt 
door  was  opened  again,  and  Miss  Gregory  came  out,  slamininc 
after  her  in  her  agitation  or  indignation.  Stepping  into  i 
carriage,  she  hurriedly  requested  it  might  drive  on. 
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"What  has  happened?*'  inquired  Mrs.  Jameson,  seeing  that 
IGss  Gregory  was  trembling  with  some  unusual  excitement. 
"You  did  not  pay  a  very  long  visit." 

" Visit!  I  never  went  to  pay  a  visit.  I  went  to  get  some 
Mnfft !  After  what  I  have  witnessed,  I  cannot  possibly  return  to 
thit  hoQse  again.  What  that  old  fool,  Mrs.  Mullocks,  means  by  it, 
I  don't  know.     It  *s  shameful ! " 

"Dear  me  !  you  quite  interest  me.  What  can  have  happened  to 
ahook  you  ?  " 

"Shocked  !  I  should  think  so,"  exclaimed  Miss  Gregory,  with 
^moos  head-shakes  and  exclamations  that  insinuated  unutterable 
things. 

At  last,  coming  nearer  to  the  point,  she  whispered : 
"I  never  felt  more  scandalised  in  my  life!     Something  very 
*^ng  ig  going  on,  I  am  sure.     It  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
^tinue;  and,  what  is  more,  it  must  not.    What  would  his  family 
^'^iok  ?    The  doctor  must  speak  to  Mrs.  Mullocks,  and  I  shall 
^iisider  it  my  duty  to  inform  Mr.  Drummond." 
*'  What  about  ?  " 

'*  Captain  Austin's  goings  on  with  Hagar,  of  course." 
'' Idiy  dear!    what    are    you   thinking   of!"    exclaimed    Mrs. 
JuDeson.     "  You  must  not  attempt  to  interfere." 

**  Oh  yes,  I  can !     I  will  write  to  his  aunt.  Lady  Ascott,  then. 
You  don't  know  what  a  pass  things  are  come  to." 

f  erhaps  you  are  mistaken,"  suggested  Mrs.  Jameson. 
'*  Ifistaken !     The  evidence  of  one's  eyes  may  be  relied  upon, 
I  ihiiik." 

**  Bat  what  did  you  see  ?  "  urged  Mrs.  Jameson.     The  inquiry 
^**  growing  interesting. 

*'  Well,  I  was  going  up  to  my  sitting-room.    The  doctor,  it  seems, 
W  forgotten  to  say  I  was  coming." 
*'  Just  like  him,"  remarked  his  wife. 

"However,  Mrs.  Mullocks  told  me  it  was  all  right,  and  that  I 
^d  go  up  and  get  what  I  wanted.  I  thought  Captain  Austin 
^  in  the  back-room  or  down-stairs,  so  I  went  straight  on  to  my 
^  sitting-room  in  the  front.  Both  doors  were  closed.  I  walked 
^  d  course,  and  opened  the  door  of  my  room,  which  I  expected 
^  find  empty,  and  I  went  in !  " 

Here  Miss  Gregory  paused,  and  more  shakings  of  both  head  and 
^^  were  employed  to  supply  her  lack  of  expression.  Mrs. 
*^e8on  was  rigid  with  curiosity. 

**  Well,"  she  said,  "'  and  what  did  you  see  ?  Captain  Austin,  I 
"'Appose,  was  in  there  ?  " 
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"  Very  much  in  there,"  iuterrupted  MisB  Gregory.  "  Tea, 
iras  in  there,  and  bo  was  Hagar." 

"Is  that  all?"  cried  Mrs.  JameBon.  "Why,  the  doctor  t 
you  she  read  and  wrote  for  him." 

"  Then  all  this  reading  and  writing  is  doing  her  no  goo 
whispered  Miss  Gregory,  mysteriously,  "  and  it  must  be  stopp 
I  should  not  like  you  to  say  what  I  had  witnessed,  but  I  hope  you  i 
give  the  doctor  a  bint.  Imagine,  when  I  opened  the  door,  tb 
was  Captain  Austin  in  my  arm-chair,  my  own  arm-chair  that  i 
my  poor  mother's ;  Hagar  was  standing  by  his  side,  and,  will  ] 
believe  it  ? — I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes,  otherwise  I  could  not  hi 
credited  it — he  had  her  hand  held  to  his  lips  and  kissing  it,  positi? 
kissing  it ! 

"  But  that  is  not  the  worst  part  of  it,  although  it  is  bad  enong 
exclaimed  Miss  Gregory,  pausing  to  gather  strength  for  the  fi 
stroke  of  astonishment. 

"  There  stood  Hagar,  as  bold  as  brass,  taking  it  all  as  a  mat 
of  course,  and  actually  allowing  him  to  kiss  her  hands.  I  positiv 
believe  she  encouraged  him !  After  this,  I  shonld  never  torgi 
myself  if  I  were  to  neglect  to  acquaint  his  family." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

HIS   HIDDEN    PCBPOBE. 


*'  Wh4T  shall  I  do !  What  shall  I  do  I "  ottered  at  first  paswi 
ately,  then  in  accents  of  acute  distress,  was  all  that  fell  fi 
Hagar  as  the  door  closed  upon  Miss  Gregory,  who  huriet 
thunderbolt  of  indignant  outraged  virtue  upon  the  surprised  p 
in  the  look  she  bestowed  upon  them  at  parting. 

Austin  flung  an  oath  after  her.  Her  "  confounded  introa 
nesB "  would  then  have  bees  dismissed  for  ever  firom  his  miot 
unworthy  of  recoIleotioD,  but  for  Hagar's  distress,  which  was 
keen  that  he  felt  he  must  say  something  to  reassure  her,  and  t 
promptly. 

For  some  days  past  he  had  been  worried  by  her  altered  nuni 
Ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  ioDer  workings  of  a  mind  like  hers 
knew  nothing  of  the  stem  repression  to  whioh  aba  waa  sulgeol 
herself.  Trying  herself,  as  she  always  did,  bj  a  Boper-hni 
standard,  she  waa  sufferiug  always,  more  or  leaa,  from  •  Moai 
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onworthiness,  arising  firom  unattained  victory  over  evils^  real  or 
imaginary. 

And  noWy  that  she  should  know  her  heart  to  be  going  oat  in  love 

to  one  so  far  above  her,  and  experience  an  ecstasy  of  delight  when 

he  Idssed  her  hand,  seemed  to  her,  in  the  stillness  of  her  ''  comer/' 

'wbere  she  bared  her  heart  to  the  scrutiny  of  God,  very  like  sin, 

and,  therefore,  something  to  be  fought  with  and  cast  out.     It  was 

iasomiDg  the  form  of  idolatry  in  her  mind,  this  terrible  human 

craving  to  accept  love  and  tenderness  from  the  man  whom  her  care 

had  saved ;  and  because  she  fancied  she  was  growing  to  love  '*  too 

much,"  she  thought  that  her  one  duty  was  to  slay  the  affection  and 

lay  her  heart  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 

Once  or  twice,  when  he  had  reproached  her  with  unkindness  for 
some  refusal  to  read  or  sit  with  him,  she  had  ventured  to  explain 
her  motives,  but  imperfectly ;  for  her  explanations  were  an  unknown 
l^i^gnage  to  one  ignorant  of  the  intricacies  of  a  pure  girl's  heart, 
especially  Hagars,  which  held  mysteries  for  him  beyond  either  his 
discernment  or  comprehension. 

Be  stung  her  once  by  asking  if  she    were  studying,  by   her 

^^Idness,  to  make  herself  more  acceptable.     She  could  not  bear 

'^s  taunts,  and  determined  to  deserve  them  no  more.     She  would 

'^^^  and  write  for  him,  and  even  suffer  him  to  kiss  her  hands,  if  he 

^^t,  thinking  that  in  another  fortnight,  at  latest,  he  would  be  off 

^^^  away  ;  she  would  then  have  time  enough  and  to   spare  for 

^P^tance,   and  could  blot  out  with  the  tears  of  a  life-time  the 

'^^embrance  of  a  short  month  or  so  of  delight. 

''I  have  heard  some  fellows  call  love-making  easy.     By  heavens, 

^7  experience  is  that  it  is  the  hardest  part  I  ever  tried  to  act," 

^^  Austin's  mental  note  of  the  position.     ''  If  the  girl  were  an 

^^ess,  with  millions,  she  could  not  be  more  difficult  to  reach. 

"^t  one  moment  I  feel  sure  of  her ;  her  soft,  sweet  eyes,  with  their 

^^i^ge,  pathetic  pleading,  tell  me  all  I  want  to  know,  and  I  feel 

^^**t>h,  I  feel  then  that  she  is  an  incarnation  of  all  that  is  worth 

^>ing  in  a  woman.     But  the  glimpse  of  sunlight  soon  passes,  and 

^^  the  devil  himself  gets   hold  of  her,   and  turns  her  into    a 

Moek  of  ice.     A   contradiction  that,  by  the  way,  for  fire    is  his 

Weakness. 

**  Yes,  she  is  a  puzzle,  my — yes,  my  Hagar.  How  will  it  end, 
I  bonder  ?  I  long  to  speak  to  her,  to  tell  her  I  love  her,  that  she 
^Usi  be  mine,  my  very  own.  But  when  she  is  near  me  the  words 
^  on  my  lips,  I  am  afraid  to  speak,  afraid  lest  I  lose  her." 

TUb  had  been  the  tenour  of  his  mind  for  some  days  past.     And 
^w  Miss  Gregory  had  surprised  them.      He   was   only  kissing 
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Hagar*s  hand,  it  is  trne,  bat  that  may  oonvey  a  vast  amonnt 
unspokeo  happiness  to  those  who  have  not  words  to  tell  tht 
love. 

By  the  keen  distress  of  Hagar's  look  and  exclamatioiis,  boweve 
he  knew  that  a  crisis  had  come,  and  he  roused  himself  U>  meet  H 
occasion.  She  had  snatched  her  band  from  bim,  and  now  stoi 
waiting  io  an  attitude  of  entreaty. 

Entreaty  for  what  ?     She  could  not  have  told  yon. 

She  was  as  one  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  knowing  not  how 
escape,  and  putting  out  feeble  hands  to  be  spared  the  oonsequenc 
of  an  QoforeBeen  calamity. 

"  What  shall  you  do,  Hagar  ?  "  said  AastJa,  quoting  her  qnesti 

in  reply  ;  "  simply  nothing.     D the  woman,  she  is  not  wort] 

thought.     Let  her  alone.     I  defy  her  to  harm  you." 

"  A.h  yes,  but  she  will — she  can  say  all  manner  of  omel  thii^ 
against  me." 

"  Again  I  tell  yon  I  defy  her  to  do  so,''  be  answered,  anthc 
ritatively.  "  But  yon  must  cease  this  anxiety  and  distress.  I  ss 
you  must.     Uagar,  look  at  me." 

She  was  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  window  in  a  faopelei 
attitude,  and  crimson  with  shame.  Her  sin,  poor  child,  the  sin  ( 
allowing  herself  to  accept  and  bestow  the  kind  services  of  affectio 
from  and  upon  one  in  Austin's  position  (she  never  for  a  seoon 
supposed  he  loved  her),  seemed  to  call  loudly  to  her  now  that  sli 
had  beea  doing  wrong,  and  must  suffer  the  consequences ;  80  mac 
more  timid,  very  often,  and  ready  for  self-reproach,  is  innoceiu 
than  guilt.  And  now,  when  Austin  almost  sternly  commanded  hi 
to  look  at  him,  she  could  not  obey,  but  remained  silent. 

"  Look  at  me,  Hagar,"  he  said  again,  in  a  low,  earnest,  pleodii 
manner,  looking  up  at  her  firom  the  easy  chair  in  which  be  wi 
seated. 

But  she  remained  silent  and  downcast.  Not  so  the  strife  of  Toio 
in  her  heart  that  were  deafening  her  with  internal  commotion. 

Bent  upon  getting  an  answer,  Austin  rose  slowly  from  his  oha 
— he  did  most  things  leisurely — and  going  up  to  her,  took  It 
hand.  But  she  snatched  it  impatiently  from  him,  csdaimini 
"  No,  no.  Let  me  leave  the  room,  please  Sir.  Indeed,  I  mc 
go.  I  have  been  wrong  to  sit  and  talk  with  yon,  wrong 
forget  for  a  moment  our  relative  positiona — that  yoa  are  bei 
in  my  mother's  house,  paying  for  my  services,  whose  doty  ib 
to  wait  upon  you,  and  that  is  all.  Ah!  I  have  been  wrong;  t 
now,  Sir,  I  have  been  punished,  and  it  miiBt  oease.  I  oan  m^tK 
only  let  me  go." 
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Before  she  had  time  to  reach  the  door  Austin  had  placed  him- 
self against  it,  and  stood  with  his  arms  folded,  in  an  attitude  of 
determination. 

"No,  Hagar,"  he  said  calmly,  "you  cannot  leave  this  room 
OQtil  Yoar  fate  and  mine  is  decided  one  way  or  another." 

Thas  arrested,  she  stood  before  him  helpless.     When  he  spoke 

^^  deciding  their  fate,  a  look  of  fear  and  anxiety  was  in  her  eyes. 

"I  swore  at  the  woman  just  now  for  her  intrusion,  but  I  retract 

^  I  said.     She  has  done  me  a  service,  and  made  easy  what  I  have 

fcund  it  difficult  to  bring  before   your  mind,   Hagar.     We  must 

^derstand  each  other  once  for  all.     And  now,  without  coldness, 

^f  pride,  or  whatever  it  is  that  you  have  tormented  me  with,  tell 

Qie  now — ^no  trifling,  mind,  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with," 

^^  8aid,  sternly — "  tell   me  truly,  do  you  love   me  ?     Remember, 

•U  our  Uves  depend  upon  your  answer." 

"Oh,  Sir,"  she  cried,  trembling  violently,  "  what  have  you  or  I 

to  do  with  love.     You,  a  gentleman  ;  and  I,  only " 

"  Hagar,"  he  interrupted,  supplying  the  definition  he  preferred. 
*  That  is  what  you  are,  simply  Hagar.     Now,  once  again,  I  ask 
you,  do  you  love  me  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  tell  you  ?  "  she  returned  with  defiance.  **  To  be 
locked  at  for  my  pains,  if  I  were  so  foolish  as  to  say  yes,  and 
*•»  your  pity,  perhaps  your  scorn,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own,  for 
^6  rest  of  my  days.  No,  I  see  it  all  now.  In  that  look  Miss 
^gory  gave  me  as  she  closed  the  door,  I  read  all  the  good  that 
1  could  hope  for  were  I  ever  for  a  moment  to  go  on  forgetting 
^ho  you  are,  who  I  am." 

''I  have    told  you  that  that    is  my    afiair,    not    yours,"    he 
«n«wered. 

Only  by   the  intense  pallor  of  his  face  and  the  scarcely  per- 
^tible  trembling  of  his  lower  lip,  could  anyone  have  known  what 
'^was  feeling;  outwardly  he  seemed  so  calm,  one  might  almost 
(^^Ye  said  so  indifierent.     And,  surely,  never  did  a  lover  so  woo  a 
9A  before.     It  was   not  wooing,  but  demanding,  and  that  im- 
periously, to  know  if  he  were  loved.     But  Austin  had  never  studied 
^  ^y  court  of  love,  and  he  stood  there  now  with  no  idle  purpose 
^  his  mind — a  purpose  he  had  no  intention^  however,  of  disclosing 
^^til  he  was  assured  by  the   girl,  from   her   own  lips^   and   the 
l^^oessity  of  her  nature,  that  she  loved  him  well  enough  to  tell 
j^^^  so,  in  defiance   of  every  consideration^  and  could^  if  need  be^ 
^^ve  all  for   his  sake.     Such  love  as  this  he  could  understand 
^d  believe  in,  and  worship.     Once  assured  from  her  own  lips  that 
^^^  possessed  this  for  him^  then,  and  then  only,  should  she  know 
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vrhy  he  had  queetioned  her  rather  tbao  declare  himself.  Bi 
first  of  all,  for  his  owb  imperious  satisfaotion,  she  most  bUd 
the  test  he  demanded.  It  vas  for  him,  no  less  than  for  her, 
supreme  momeot.  Their  vhole  future  depended  upon  h 
answer. 

And  DOW  she  stood  before  him  trembling  and  defiant.  He,  cal 
and  waiting. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  listen  to  me,"  she  pleaded.  "  You  said  to  me  I 
other  day  that  you  never  read  your  Bible,  that  since  you  wen 
boy  you  had  not  looked  into  it,  so  perhaps  you  have  foi^ott 
where  it  tells  how  Satan  once  tempted  Christ.  Oh,  Sir,  do  y 
know  that  as  I  see  yoo  there  standing  before  me,  asking  me  t] 
question,  I  feel  as  if — as  if — "  she  stammered,  her  voice  tremhli 
with  agitation — "  as  if  I,  too,  now  know  the  real  meaning 
that  awful  word — temptation.  Oh,  Sir,  pity  me;  don't  qnesti 
me  any  more.     Duly  let  me  go." 

She  held  out  her  hands  imploringly  to  him,  hut  be  was  resoli 
and  immovable.  Her  very  entreaty  was  an  admissioD,  he  fe. 
and  answered  him  sufficiently  for  his  purpose  in  one  sense ;  bat  1 
must  conquer  her,  or  lose  her. 

"Yes,  Hagar,  I  will  open  tbe  door  and  let  you  pass  out  > 
this  room,  and  my  sight  for  ever,  if  you  can  look  up  into  ie 
face,  and  say  to  me  truthfully,  as  yon  would  to  yonr  God  in  yoi 
prayers — I  know  you  pray  a  great  deal,  and  people  don't  willing! 
lie  when  they  pray — if  you  can  so  look  in  my  face  and  s«; 
'  Roland  Austin  I  do  not  love  you,'  then,  Hagar,  I  will  open  tl 
door  and  iree  you.  I  am  not  a  scoundrel.  I  know  nothing  ' 
your  religion ;  hut  I  am  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman.  Tc 
are  as  sacred  from  harm  in  my  eyes  as  if  you  were  my  sister." 

By  this  time  Hagar's  agitation  had  turned  into  sobs,  and  si 
was  crying.  Did  they  touch  him,  or  what,  that  his  tone  chang 
gradually  from  command  to  assurauce,  from  assurance  to  entreet 
as  he  said,  after  another  short  pause,  during  which  she  stood  broke 
irresolute : 

"  And  uow,  Hagar,  can  you  say  it,  that  you  do  not  love  n 
Oh,  you  know  you  can't !  You  could  not  break  my  heart  a 
wound  your  own  by  saying  what  is  not  true.  Hagar,  my  own,  ■ 
darling,  speak  to  me." 

"  Oh,  how  cruel  you  are ! "  she  sobbed,  "  to  try  me  like  this, 
would  not  so  distress  yon." 

"I  must  know  it — the  truth  firom  your  own  lips — without  provi 
of  any  kind,"  he  murmured,    "  If  I  am  cruel,  bb  yott  eeen 
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Aink,  it  is  only  to  be  kind — to  you,  and  to  myself.  Hagar,  have 
you  no  pity  for  me  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  you  are  taxing  my 
strength?  This  is  the  first  time  since  my  illness  that  I  have  stood 
Qp  at  all,  I  may  say ;  but  I  will  fall  dead  at  your  feet  before  I 
gi^e  way.  Tou  shall  obey  me/'  he  cried,  growing  excited.  "  Do 
yon  love  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes — O  God  forgive  me — ^yes  !  "  she  cried,  breaking  down 
utterly  before  his  appeal,  and  hiding  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  as 
abe  gave  herself  up  at  last  to  his  passionate  beseeching. 

But  she  thought,  with  her  habit  of  self-tormenting,  that  she  had 

fallen  down  and  worshipped  where  she  should  have  said,  ''  Get  thee 

hence,"  and  this  robbed  her  confession  of  joy.     0  the  agony  of 

the  few  seconds  thlit  followed.     With  her  face  hidden,  she  could 

i^ot  see  the  workings  of  his.     He  was  silent,  and  this  silence  she 

interpreted  into  the  re-action  that  meant  ultimate  scorn  ;  for  there 

^was  something  about  this  girl  peculiar  in  her  ideas  of  demonstration 

of  feeling.     Deeply,  strongly,  intensely  as  she  could  love,  to  show 

her  love  was,  to  her,  to  lose  something  of  it,  and  to  reduce  it  from 

the  ideal  grand  into  the  actual  common.     This,  of  course,  is  only 

an  explanation  of  sensations  she  had  not  herself  defined.     And 

^ow,  having,  in  an  outburst  of  passion,  given  up  her  secret,  she  felt 

^e  had  lost  something  that  must  for  ever  lessen  her  in  his  eyes. 

But  no,  she  had  wronged  him  there,  as  she  knew  when, 
'^tering  his  emotion,  he  whispered : 

"  Tou  shall  never  regret  it,  my  darling  ;  and  all  that  you  have 
^one  for  me.  You  are  mine,  my  very  own,  now  and  always  ?  "  he 
*8tb  pleaded. 

**  I  have  told  you  that  I  love  you,"  she  murmured.  "  Ask  me 
nothing  more ;  what  more  can  I  say  ?  "  she  sobbed. 

*'  Then  trust  me,  Hagar,"  he  said  solemnly ;  "  there  is  but  one 
P'^ce  for  you  now  in  the  world,  after  your  sweet  confession.  Here, 
^^ere  you  are,  Hagar,  my  poor  forlorn  pet.  Here,  with  your 
P^Uy  head  upon  my  heart,  now  and  always,  before  God  and  man, 
*^  my  wife  !  "  he  whispered,  unlocking  at  last  his  secret  but  honest 
P^^fpose  from  its  hiding-place,  with  a  passionate  fondness  that 
^^My  overwhelmed  her  with  a  shock  of  joy. 

**  Such  love  as  this,  0  God !  what  did  it  mean  ?  It  was  too 
P^riect ! "  she  felt,  as  the  weight  of  doubt  and  agony  of  expected 
•^m  were  removed  by  his  tenderness.  She  remembered  no  more 
I'be  wide  river  of  socid  distinction  which  had  once  divided  them  ; 
^  it  had  ever  existed,  it  was  crossed  now.  ** '  She  was  his  own,  to 
^  his  wife,''  he  said ;  and  at  least  he  shouldjnot  be  ashamed  of  her, 
for  she  would  live  but  to  repay  him,  to  be  his  loving  slave. 

11  ♦ 
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Bat  the  tormentoi,  consoieoce,  here  tripped  her  up,  whispering 
"Idolatry!"  For  once,  howerer,  she  boldly  claimed  her  own  i 
the  tyrant ;  determined  to  accept  the  exquisite  gift  of  love  u 
honour  that  had  been  so  unexpectedly  given  to  her. 

If  it  were  "Idolatry,"  it  now  only  sharpened  her  perceplioni 
Perfect  as  the  present  moment  seemed,  she  would  not  prolong  it,  f< 
his  sake. 

"  You  must  sit  down  now,  and  keep  quiet,"  she  said  ;  "  rememb- 
you  are  still  an  invalid  under  my  care.  Always  under  my  en 
now,"  she  whispered,  as  she  led  him,  looking  and  feeling  exhausts 
to  the  easy  chair. 

"  And  why  would  you  not  answer  me  at  fiist  ?  "  he  asked,  as 
sipped  the  wine  she  had  poured  out  for  him. 

"Oh,  why!"  she  murmured,  ponderiogly;  "because  I  feaa 
to  wrong  you — to  wrong  myself.  Are  you  quite  sure  even  n,< 
after  all  that  has  been  said,  that  yon  will  never  repent  jt 
generosity  ?  "  she  pleaded. 

"  If  I  do,  I  shall  regret  the  only  good  thing  I  have  reason  to 
grateful  for  in  my  life.  Understand  me,  Hagar.  I  am  cursed, 
blessed,  whichever  way  you  may  like  to  look  at  it  with,  with  ti 
faults,  or  virtues — pride  and  determination.  I  was  determined 
make  you  tell  me  you  loved  me  for  myself  alone,  before  I  held  o 
to  you  on&  single  inducement,  such  as  might  tempt  meaner  woms 
to  Bfty  80.  But  believing  you  to  be  a  true  woman  among  women- 
such  an  one  as  I  always  felt  I  could  love  if  I  ever  found  her- 
none  but  the  highest  place  a  man  can  give  yon  is  good  enoag 
for  you,  and  that  from  me  you  shall  have.  You  are  the  first, : 
I  suppose  you  are  the  last  woman  I  shall  ever  love.  As  a  class 
have  avoided  them  ;  and  don't  imagine  that  any  other  girl  in  yoi 
place  would  have  had  the  power  to  touch  me  as  yon  have.  SI 
might  have  nursed  me  night  and  day,  or  have  saved  my  life,  eve 
ten  times  over ;  but  that  would  not  have  made  me  feel  anything  t 
her,  unless  she  had  been  Hagor,  someone  quite  alone  and  onh 
anyone  I  have  ever  seen  before.  It  has  not  been  your  doing, 
mine ;  but  that  strange  thing  called  '  chance,'  which  plays  odd  trie 
with  everyone  sometimes,  has  brought  us  together,  because  we  si 
each  other.  As  my  wife,  no  breath  of  scorn  can  touch  you,  i 
poor  girl  i  so  did  I  not  say  truly  that  I  defied  Miss  Gregory 
hurt  you  ?  " 

"  But  she  will  have  told  mother.  May  I  not  explain 
asked  Hagar,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  No,  not  yet,"  said  Austin,  deciBively,  aftor  be  had  eonadn 
her  question  a  few  seoonds. 
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But  neither  Miss  Gregory  nor  Hagar  had  any  need  to  inform 
Mr8«  Sarah,  who    at  that  moment   moved  slowly  away  from  the 
outside  of  the  door,  against  which  Austin  had  placed  himself  when 
extracting  the  confession  of  her  love  from  Hagar. 

for  some  days  past  Mrs.  Sarah  had  been  speculating  silently 
on  the  probable  good  to  be  derived  from  so  much  reading,  writing, 
and  talking  as  went  on  between  Hagar  and  the  "  sick  party." 
Bhe  was  keen  and  wary,  and  most  on  the  alert  to  scent  mischief 
where  Hagar  suspected  none.  If  it  were  likely  to  turn  out  well 
for  the  girl,  then  she  was  not  going  to  be  a  fool  and  stand  in  her 
Ugbt;  but  if  "my  gentleman'*  was  only  a  trifler,  then  Mrs. 
Saiah  was  ready  to  come  to  the  front  armed  with  all  a  mother  s 
wrath  to  defend  her  child. 

On  this  account  she  thought  it  advisable,  when  she  heard  the 
front  door  give  a  slam,  as  much  as  to  say  there  was  mischief 
going  on,  and  found  that  Miss  Gregory  had  gone  without  so 
iDtich  as  a  word,  or  taking  a  thing, — it  was  then  that  Mrs.  Sarah 
^nght  it  advisable  to  mount  the  stairs  with  the  tread  of  a  cat,  to 
^etr  or  see  all  that  she  could  of  what  was  going  on. 

Her  ear  was  to  the  key-hole,  and  she  heard  all  that  passed,  only 
moTing  away  as  Hagar's  last  question  warned  her  to  retreat  before 
Ae  was  discovered. 

Satisfied  with  what  she  had  heard,  she  came  down-stairs  with  the 
'^e  slow  cat-like  tread,  and  busied  herself  in  the  kitchen,  so  that 
Hagar  should  not  suspect  her  of  knowing  anything  that  had  just 
^^^  place.  But  she  paused  once  in  her  work  as  if  struck  by  a 
Bidden  thought,  and  exclaimed  to  herself:  ''Bless  my  heart! 
^^'s  my  dream  out.  There's  the  gallows  I  saw,  and  sure  enough 
^7  dream  is  come  tnie.  Hagar 's  to  be  a  lady,  a  lady !  I  Ha,  ha  ! 
Old  Nick,  you  thought  to  gain  the  day,  did  ye,  and  crush  the  poor 
child's  life  for  ever  with  that  bad  day's  work.  But  ye  see,  ye  didn't 
^^^n  for  bavin'  to  do  with  Sarah  Mullocks.  I  vowed  then  I  'd 
^  even  with  ye,  and  I  've  done  .ye  at  last !     Hagar  a  lady  I  " 

After  thus  apostrophising  the  Evil  One,  surely  Mrs.  Sarah  ought 
^ot  to  have  complained  at  being  likened  to  a  witch. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HAOAR  HAS   AN   IDEA. 


**  The  porMt  treasure  mortal  times  afford 
Is  spotless  repatation." 

^^  is  it,  or  rather,  what  a  pity  it  is,  that  we  must  always  pay 
^^'  our  moments   of    exaltation    by  reaction    which  involves  a 
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corresponding^  amount  of  depreBsion.  But  to  ascend  the  monntai 
and  survey  from  thence  the  glories  of  the  world,  oecessttates  tic 
&  descent. 

This  uow,  morally  speaking,  was  the  case  with  Austin.  He  hi 
reached  a  height  of  feeling,  of  which,  but  for  the  peculiar  ciioiii) 
stances  of  his  illness,  he  might  have  remained  for  ever  ignorai 
Suffering  as  he  was  from  that  lassitude  which  attends  all  oo) 
valescence,  and  far  removed  from  all  companionship  that  con 
make  light  of  his  emotions,  he  yielded  only  too  readily  to  tl 
influences  by  which  be  was  surrounded.  Eagerly  longiug  for  tl 
climax,  he  had  now  gained  the  assurance  be  desired.  "  The  g 
he  loved,  loved  him,  and  in  return  he  meant  to  marry  her.  S' 
was  worth  it,  worth  the  sacrifice.  Yes,  worth  the  tacrijict" 
echoed. 

Such  was  bis  thought  when,  with  his  bead  upon  bis  pillow,  a. 
sleep  far  from  his  eyes,  he  recalled  the  events  of  the  day. 

But  now  with  that  unlucky  word  "  sacrifice,"  came  the  inevit& 
reaction,  and  he  began  to  count  the  cost.  For  let  a  man  he  e 
so  much  in  love,  love  is,  after  all,  but  a  fragment  of  his  life,  rank^ 
often  below  bis  ambition  or  his  interest,  and  sometimes  below 
duty. 

And  now  what  a  formidable  array  of  objections  sat  like  Id 
upon  his  heart,  and  whispered  their  suggestions  into  his  ear. 
was  the  old  story,  as  hackneyed  as  the  hills — a  man  falling 
love  with  the  woman  who  bad  nursed  him.  What  more  naUin 
justifiable,  nay  inevitable,  when  the  norse  was  at  once  both  pnE 
and  tender !  All  very  delightful  this,  so  long  as  it  lasted.  Sti 
a  few  more  weeks  would  see  him  no  longer  a  prisoner  tied  to 
sick  room,  but  a  man  at  large,  a  man  whom  all  the  men  he  kne 
looked  upon  as  a  "  good  fellow."  Austin  knew  he  bore  th 
reputation  in  his  regiment  and  at  his  clubs,  be  was  member  ' 
three  or  four.  How  wonld  it  be  when  his  fiiends  heard  that  1 
was  married  I 

"  Austin  a  married  man !  "  About  the  last  thing  any  of  the 
would  credit  him  with.  He  could  hear  them,  he  thought,  talkii 
about  it,  and  could  see  the  smile  of  cuntemptuooB  pity  they  ga 
him  when  they  heard  that  he,  of  all  men,  bad  "  gone  and  mii 
a  fool  of  himself."  For,  to  marry,  among  his  set,  was  to  join,  n 
the  noble  "  army  of  martyrs,"  but  the  ignoble  legion  of  osae 
This  would  occur  were  he  to  marry  wealthy  Dora  Asoott,  his  oonai 
pleading,  in  extenuation  of  bis  conduct,  "  hmily  property  and  ti 
claims  of  posterity."  But  when  be  beard  the  world  that  knew  hi 
askiDg  eaoh  other,  "  And  who  has  Anstin  married  ?  "    TbeD  B 
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eyen  his  great  love  for  Hagar  could  keep  him  from  wincing  pain- 
fully as  be  anticipated  their  reply,  and  heard  them  discuss  the  bare 
^ftcts,  stripped  of  all  the  seductive  influences  which  had  made  him 
Jesire  a  marriage  with  this  poor  and  humble  girl  more  than 
"oything  be  had  ever  hitherto  wished  for  in  his  life. 

His  very  love  for  her  was  one  powerful  factor  in  the  torment  he 

offered  in  hearing  these  truths.     He  shrank  from  exposing  her 

o^e  to  a  breath  of  contempt  in  any  quarter.     He  could  kill  the 

^^,  be  felt,  that  dared  to  speak  of  her  with  less  respect  than 

^^  would  of  a  duchess ;  and  yet  he  knew,  but  too  well,  how  and 

^hat  would  he  said  of  her  by  all  who,  ignorant  of  her  true  nature, 

'^S^ed  the  facts  of  the  case  dispassionately. 

•Against  all  this  his  pride  revolted  fiercely. 

^at  Hagar,  his  Hagar,  who  was  sweeter  and  better  than  any 

^oxQan  he  had  ever  seen,  a  revelation  of  woman  nature  in  fact, 

^bat  she,  his  darling,  should  be  spoken  of  in  the  degrading  light 

^'   a   '*  mesalliance,"  to   be   apologised    for    and   patronised    by 

^^Uaen  in  no  way  her  equals,  and  men  unworthy  to  tie  her  shoe- 

*^^g»  that  she  should  be  subjected  to  this !     It  was  impossible 

^^  could  bear  it.     His  life  would  be  one  long    chafing   warfare 

'^th  society. 

Was  there  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  ? 

The  thought  was  tormenting,  and  he  could  only  arrive  at  one 
^^Uclusion. 

He  must  marry  her  secretly.  He  would  marry  her,  of  that  he 
^^s  determined.  No  other  man  should  ever  have  his  Hagar. 
He  would  make  that  impossible.  But  society  must  not  know 
^i^ything  about  it  for  years  to  come,  when,  perhaps,  time  having 
P^88ed^  he  could  defy  the  world  to  say  a  word,  and  leaving 
It  only  admiration  to  bestow,  his  wife  could  take  her  position 
P^Mcly. 

Let  us  do  Austin  justice.  If  he  could  have  given  her  that 
position  at  once,  feeling  that  he  could  have  tied  the  wagging 
tongues  of  family  wrath  and  public  toleration  or  scandal,  then  he 
^ould  have  done  so  thankfully.  But  he  knew  that  this  was  im- 
possible, and  he  loved  the  girl  far  too  well  to  subject  her  to  the 
loathing  ordeal  the  gentle  world  compels  an  intruder  to  undergo 
oefore  it  awards  to  that  one  an  equal  place  among  its  ranks — such 
'^  idace,  in  fact,  as  his  wife  ought  to  occupy. 

"  And  she  must  make  a  sacrifice  for  me,"  he  thought.  "  Why 
Hot?  " 

Of  one  thing  he  was  determined ;  but  he  would  say  nothing 
**K>ut  it  until  after  they  were  married.    It  would  be  doing  her  no 
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wrong.     He  was   going  to  marry  her,  and  then  he  could  dem 
it  as  his  right,  in  return  for  the  sacrifice  he  had  made. 

Having  settled  this^  he  came  down  to  the  more  practi 
details.  In  another  fortnight  he  would  be  out  of  the  docto 
hands.  Eingsworth^  the  military  chaplain,  best  of  preachers, 
easiest  of  men — Eangsworth  should  come,  and,  with  the  help 
a  special  license,  and  the  marriage  senrice  spoken  in  the  m 
room,  should  make  Hagar  his  wife. 

*'  I  must  have  a  sleeping  draught,"  he  thought.     "  I  wondei 
the  old  horror  has  gone  to   bed.     Hours  ago,  no  doubt.     G< 
heavens !  fancy  living  in  proximity  to  such  ugliness  all  the  di 
of  one's  life^  and  to  call  that  creature  Mother.     It  almost  rrn 
me  repent  of  the  whole  thing." 

"  Mother-in  law  !  "  whispered  the  aggravating  imp  of  sleeph 
ness. 

**  Never,  I  swear !  '*  answered  Austin,  pulling  the  bell  violen_  '^CiJy 
and  summoning  Mrs.   Sarah  from  her  slumbers  to   give  hink^  a 

sleeping  draught. 

'^  What  is  the  matter.  Mother  ?  "  asked  Hagar,  anxiously  meetm^^^^^g 
her  mother  on  her  return  upstairs.     *'  Is  he  not  well  ?  " 

"Yes,  deary,'*  answered  Mrs.  Sarah,  kindly,  now  that  ^m^^^^ 
understood  the  reason  of  Hagar's  anxiety.  "  He  *s  only  restl  ^^^a 
a  bit,  and  wanted  his  sleeepin'  draught.  And  you  looks  as  i:^^  *- 
ought  to  have  brought  you  up  a  dose  also.  What 's  keepin'  y^^^^ 
both  awake  like  this,  I  wonder?"  she  remarked,  pretend*^ ^^^8 
ignorance,  as  she  followed  Hagar  into  her  "  corner,"  and  foi:^^  *^ 
that  she  had  not  yet  gone  to  rest. 

"  Beadin ,  are  ye  ?     I  wish  the  old  bellows  had  never  come 
my  fancy  at  that  auction,  tied  up  along  of  them  old  brown  rubbi 
as  you  re  always  a  pourin*  over.     I  'd  better  by  half  have  g< 
to  shop  and  bought  a  new  one  outright;    for  the  candles  ye 
burnt  readin'  here  at  nights  would,  if  saved,  have  bought  me 
brand-new  pair.     This  was  a  new  candle  when  ye  took  it  up  to 
and  there  it  is  now  flicking  out  its  soul  in  the  socket — ^in  anotb::==^^^^ 
minit  it  '11  be  out." 

*'  I  've  been  to  blame.  Mother,  but  I  got  thinking,  and  forgol 

**  Tes,  thinkin'  's  no  good.     Into  your  bed  at  once,  and  I  'U  tut 
you  up  as  I  used  to  when  you  were  a  wee  one." 

'^And  give  me  a  kiss.  Mother,"  she  said,  throwing  her 
round  her  neck  as  she  laid  down.     "  You  are  not  cross  with 
now,  are  you,  Mother  ?     I  am  always  sorry  to  vex  you." 

"All  right,"    said  Mrs.  Sarah,  with  rough  kindlmesSy  as 
kissed  the  girl.     "  Now  good-night,  and  go  to  sleep." 
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\jid  then  Mrs.  Sarah  went  baok  into  her  room. 

*  Poor  young  thing.  It  ain't  much  sleep  as  she  '11  get,  L 
icy.  No  wonder  she 's  thinkin'.  She  never  let  on  a  word  to  me 
>at  Miss  Gregory.  She  's  irettin'  a  bit  aboat  that,  I  suspect* 
id  my  lord  down-stairs  a  puUin'  of  the  bell  until  I  thought  it 
3  the  day  of  judgment,  I  was  that  dead  asleep.  He 's  none  too 
il,  but  he  means  well  by  the  gell.  He  ought  to  speak  to  me- 
>iigb^  I  think.  A  gell's  mother  is  a  gell's  mother,  not  a  chair 
:"  a  table  to  be  just  sat  upon,  and  used^  and  kicked  aside  when 
:^6  with.     But  as  I  know  he  means  well  I  '11  hold  my  tongue, 

I  bide  awhile;  and  if  Miss  Gregory  has  any  of  her  talk " 

But  dreams  finished  the  sleepy  consequences  for  Mrs.  Sarah. 
Sot  so  for  Hagar,  however,  who  was  wide  awake  thinking. 

*  Miss  Gregory  won't  hold  her  tongue.  She  '11  tell  the  doctor,. 
L  the  doctor's  daughter,  and  they  '11  think  evil  of  me.  The  only 
Qg  is  to  disarm  her.     But  how  ?  " 

^he  thought  of  a  plan  that  seemed  to  her  feasible ;  but  before 
ing  upon  it  she  must  ask  him.  She  could  never  do  anything 
bout  him  now.  Oh,  what  had  she  done  to  deserve  such 
»d    fortune,   that    he,   the  finest-looking,    noblest-hearted,   the 

ndest 

But  we  must  break  off  here,  for  words  ore  lacking  to  paint  the 
busiasm  of  Hagar's  love  for  and  belief  in  Austin.  It  was  the 
faction  of  faith  supplementing  the  most  devoted  love  a  fine^ 
'e-natured  girl  ever  gave  to  the  man  she  was  about  to  marry. 
!t  was  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  before  she  saw  him.  Up 
Lhat  hour  Mrs.  Sarah,  to  use  her  own  expression,  *'  earned  her 
Qey  well  by  waiting  on  him  !  "     He  was  strong  enough  now  to 

II  into  Miss  Gregory's  parlour,  overlooking  the  road,  the  room 
evhioh  he  had  spent  yesterday.  Not  such  a  pleasant  one  as  hi& 
broom,  as  it  overlooked  a  very  dusty  road.  But  there  was  a 
no  in  it,  and  one  or  two  easy-chairs  besides  a  couch,  together 
li  a  few  pictures  and  knick-knacks,  that  made  it  acceptable  as  a 
iporary  change  to  a  man  whom  convalescence  makes  restless. 
3ere,  at  eleven  o'clock,  he  was  seated  once  more,  and  impatient 

Hagar.   If  marrying  her  did  involve  sacrifices,  they  were  all  for- 
»ten  when  she  was  near  him ;  and  while  he  was  waiting  he  could 

*  help  putting  to  himself  the  question :  What  was  it  about  this 
I  so  intensely  fascinating,  that  he,  Boland  Austin,  bom  woman- 
^r  as  he  professed  and  believed  himself  to  be,  loved  her,  as  he 
1  never  loved  anything  human  before  ? 

Q[e  was  asking  himself  the  question,  when  she  opened  the  door- 
*b  a  gentle  touch  and  manner  peculiar  to  herself.     She  stood. 
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there   for   a   »ecoDd,  waiting  for   him  to  speak  before  sbe  ca 
forward. 

"Oh  Hagar!  yoar  secret  is  simply  this — would  that  nn 
women  understood  it.  There  is  in  tod  that  reticence  whif^h  i 
require  you  always  to  be  wooed,  and  yon  will  dispense  yonr  favoi 
with  such  uncnDscious  coyness  that  no  man  can  ever  weary  of  yi 
You  will  possess  for  him,  therefore,  the  perpetaal  charm  of  fresbot 
the  one  essential  to  preserre  love.  Tour  lover  will  always  hare 
be  your  courtier,  otherwise  his  queen  will  hide  her  bounties." 

This  was  the  answer  to  his  question  that  flashed  through  Anst 
mind  with  delight,  as  he  saw  her  pause  timidly  on  the  thresht 
waiting  for  his  invitation  to  draw  nearer.  There  was  no  preanini 
in  her  manner  on  what  had  passed  between  them  yesterday.  71 
nas  a  new  day,  and  must  bring  its  own  erents. 

But  the  exquisite  smile  she  gave  him  as  she  said  "Go 
morning,"  standing  there  by  the  door,  was  better  than  aooili 
woman's  kisses. 

He  was  not  one  to  make  much  demonstration  of  what  he  ft 
He  only  held  out  both  bands  to  faer,  without  a  word.  £yeE,  bet 
and  lips  said  the  rest,  and  that  very  briefly,  but  none  the  1< 
surely;  and  then  Hagar  sat  down  by  the  table  ready  to  read,  wri 
or  talk,  as  his  mood  might  indicate. 

She  was  full  of  her  plan  to  disarm  Miss  Gregory,  but  sbe  wai' 
for  a  fitting  moment.     It  would  come,  she  felt. 

"  Did  I  disturb  yon  last  night  with  my  bell  ?  "  he  asked, 
should  have  been  ill  this  morning  if  I  had  not  got  sleep.    And  j 
I  beard  your  voice.     Were  yon  awake,  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  a  long  while,  and  mother  was  scolding  me  for  wasti 
-my  candle  reading ;  but  I  wasn't  reading,  I  was  thinking,"  she  s 
timidly,  taking  up  a  pen  lying  on  the  table,  and  playing  with 
while  he  sat  back  in  his  chair,  bJB  elbows  resting  on  its  arms,  i 
his  hands  meeting  in  a  point  at  the  fingers.  He  had  beanti 
hands,  and  was  particular  in  his  care  of  them. 

"And  what  were  you  thinking  of?  I  cannotgness,  oanl?" 
■asked,  with  a  smile. 

"  You  can  guess  a  great  deal,  I  dare  say,"  she  answered,  witb 
^  up ;  "  but  not  all.  I  was  fiill  of  an  idea  " — then  she  liil 
her  eyes,  and  met  bis, — "  an  idea  that  I  should  like  to  tell  yon, 
I  may." 

The  sweet  deference  of  her  manner  was  like  a  perfbme.  "^ 
could  refuse  her  anything  ?  "  thought  Austin.  A  oommonar  lUtn 
would  have  assumed  a  very  different  tone  to  him,  aftar  what  bi 
.passed  between  them.    Bot  not  so  his  Hagar.    It  was  a  tMt,  A 
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oeeting,  after  the  outbarst  of  yesterday.  He  bad  rather  dreaded  it, 
!ven  while  impaUent  to  see  ber.  But  she  bore  the  light  of  morning 
>ravely.  He  was  more  in  love  with  her  than  ever.  His  eyes  told 
ler  this  without  aoy  need  for  words,  as  be  answered : 

"  May  you  tell  me !    Anything  on  earth,  0  qaeen !  and  thy 
(errsnt  will  listen." 

"  Don't  laugh  at  me."     Then  pointing  to  ber  print  dress,  she 
laid,  smiling :  "  It  is  qaeen-like,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  you  are.     Now  go  on,  and  let  me  hear  your  idea." 
**  I  was  thinking  of  Miss  Gregory." 
"  What  of  her?     Not  bothering  your  head,  I  hope." 
"  No,  not  exactly.     But  she  has  always  been  very  kind  to  me — 
•ltd— it  stmck  me  it  would  be  a  good  plan,  perhaps,  if  you  would 
not  mind  telling  her.     She  would  not  blame  us  then,  or  say  any- 
tUng.     She  would  keep  your  aeorec  I  feel  sure,  and  be  a  good 
bind  to  uft  both,  for  she  has  always  been  most  kind  to  me." 

"  Kind  to  you,  do  you  say  ?  "  remarked  Austin,  who  had  not 
^nitfl  aeoepted  ber  proposal. 

"Tes;  she  would  have  taken  me  to  live  with  her  always,  if 
noth«r  would  have  let  me  go.  I  should  not  like  her  to  speak  ill  of 
VL   We  owe  ber  an  explanation,  I  think." 

"Clavur  little  woman!"  exclaimed  Austin,  the  idea  having  at 
•Mt  taken  hold  of  him.  "  I  see  what  you  mean.  You  want  us  to 
4e  the  enemy  into  our  confidence.  It  is  a  stroke  of  policy  that 
'^wHi  never  bave  occurred  to  me.  Yon  must  let  me  think  it  over," 
">  remarked,  ponderingly,  "  You  mean  that  7  am  to  tell  her. 
Wjnot  you  ?  " 
"  I  think  it  would  come  better  from  yon." 
"Why  better  from  me?" 

"Because,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  have  more  weight.     She 

^onld  only  scold  me.     She  will  listen  to  yon,  and  if  she  thinks 

wis  helping  you,  she  will  he  pleased.     She  has  not  a  had  heart. 

Slie  is  only  a  little  fussy  and  vain." 

"And  she  will   like   the  importance   of  being  oonanlted,   you 

"111  even  give  her  the  ozedit  of  better  motives.  She  thinks 
*0T,  perhaps,  that  I  am  forgetting  myself,  and,  of  course,  as  she 
"**  ilways  professed  to  take  an  interest  in  me,  she  ia  naturally 
^■pUued.  But  if  you  would  kindly  repiesant  the  matter  to  her  io 
*  tnu  light " 

"It  will  only  be  doing  yon  jasdoe,  and  what  I  ought  to  have 
^^ht  of  for  you  myself,  darlLog,  only  that  man  aie  sDcb  diuider- 
~      ~'R^  fen  and  ink  at  onoa,  aitd  it  ihall  be  dons,"  ha 
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cried,  ''  before  she  has  time  to  propagate  an  ugly  thought  agaic 
you.     Paper,  pens,  ink,  where  are  they,  Hagar  ?     firing  them 
once,  0  queen,  to  thy  slave,  that  he  may  do  thy  bidding." 

At  which  they  both  laughed.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  id* 
and  chuckled  with  amusement  as  he  dashed  off  the  note. 

"  It  is  only  a  woman's  wit  that  could  have  originated  sucbi 
fine  stroke  of  policy,"  he  said,  as  he  signed  his  name,  and  tbi 
tossed  the  letter  across  the  table  to  Hagar. 

''  Bead  it   aloud,"  he    said,   "  let   me   hear   how  it  sounds, 
don't  know  what  I  have  said,  the  first  nonsense  that  came  ix 
my  head." 

Then  Hagar  read — 

"Dear  Madam, 

'"  As  if  it  were  not  injury  enough  to  keep  you  so  long  out: 
your  rooms,  I  must  needs  add  to  my  offence  by  being  unpreparei 
receive  your  amiable  visit  which  you  honoured  me  with  yesterd 
I  feel  I  owe  you  a  thousand  apologies  and  some  explanations, 
you  will  take  compassion  on  my  state  of  health,  as  yet  only 
the  convalescent  stage,  and  permit  me  to  ask  you  to  repeat  yc: 
kindness  of  yesterday,  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  obliterate  :s 
previous  unreadiness  by  an  explanation  which,  I  believe,  will  fii. 
satisfy  you.  We  shall  find  many  topics  of  interest  in  commc 
as  I  understand  you  know  some  of  my  people ;  and  my  cou9 
Jasper  Drummond,  has  already  mentioned  you  in  one  of  his  lett9 
Under  these  circumstances,  you  will  allow  me,  I  hope,  to  consic 
myself  no  stranger,  as  I  am  already. 

"  Tours  faithfully  and  obliged, 

"Roland  Austin." 

"  I  never  wrote  such  a  lot  of  polite  humbug  to  a  woman  in  i 
life  before.  Will  it  do  ? "  he  asked,  when  she  had  finisb 
reading." 

"  Very  well  indeed,  and  thank  you.     She  is  sure  to  come.     I 
have  it  sent  round  to  her  at  once,  if  you  will  be  good  enough 
address  and  seal  it." 

"  A  capital  move,"  thought  Austin,  when  Hagar  had  left  t 
room.  "The  marriage  must  be  a  secret  one.  I  am  determin. 
on  that  point.  If  she  really  cares  for  Hagar,  and  I  make  her 
ally  and  chief  repository  of  our  secret,  she  can  be  of  immeo 
service  to  my  darling  when  I  am  far  away.  All  the  same,  I  doi 
relish  the  idea  of  the  interview.  Oh,  what  a  comfort  it  would  be 
I  could  turn  to  my  mother  and  sisters  in  this  emergency.    But 
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is  just  in  a  case  of  this  kind  that  a  '  man's  foes  nre  those  of  his 
own  hoasebold.'  That  is  a  troe  and  clever  Baying,  who  ever  snid 
it;  by  the  way,  who  was  it,  I  wonder?  Bhakespeare,  I  suspect.  He 
seems  to  have  said  everything  there  was  to  say  about  anything." 

Austin's  education,  it  must  be  told,  had  coosisted  in  bein^ 
"cremmed"  for  a  commission.  And  that  particular  quotation 
did  DOt  happen  to  be  among  the  questions  for  examination.  It 
wu  certainly  not  in  the  couple  of  Shakespeare's  plays  with  which 
the  young  men  of  his  year  went  armed  into  the  world  as  their 
nurtja!  stock  of  literature.     So  his  ignorance  was  pardonable. 

"  But,  failing  my  own  family,  I  am  not  sorry  to  find  a  friend  in 
need,"  he  thought  again.  "  Tlte  question  is,  which  will  she  bo — 
fliraij  or  ally  ?  " 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  H.  G.  Keene. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  jurist  has  lately  approached  a  topic  of 
and  ephemeral  interest  for  the  Empire  at  large,  which,  ne 
less,  has,  for  the  time,  deeply  stirred  the  fashions  of  tho 
cemed  with  India.     He  has  founded  the  whole  of  his  al 
trenchant   argument   against   the   proposal  to  confer  juris 
over  Englishmen  on  Native  judicial  officers  upon  the  assu 
that  India  is   a   conquered  country.     There  is,  it  must   h 
fessed,  much  celevance  in  this  view,  as,  indeed,  was   only 
expected  by   all  who    knew   the  quality   of    the    learned  ^ 
mind.     His  principle  would  go  far  to  establish  the  right 
paramount  power  to  do  what  seemed  good  in  the  matter, 
regardless  of  native  claims.     It  might  be  even  pushed  farth 
applied  to  more  drastic  purpose.     If  it  be  true  that  India  ht 
won  by  the  sword,  and  continues  to  be  held  by  the  sword 
seems  no  reason  why  the  entire  destruction  of  Hindu  and 
madan  law  and  the  introduction  of  gavelkind  or  borough-e 
or  of  any  other  system,  should  not  be  forthwith  decreed 
Queen-Empress.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  laws  of  the 
and  the  religious  institutions  and  endowments  with  which 
laws  are  connected,  have  been  (in  theory,  at  least)  respects 
enforced,  that  may  perhaps  aflford  an  a  priori  reason  for  si 
ing  that,  neither  in  its  acquisition  nor  in  its  maintenance,  it 
what  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen. 

It  may  be  readily  believed  that  I  have  no  pretension 
up  my  judgment  against  such  an  authority.  It  will  1 
humbler  task  of  these  pages  to  show  how  the  domini 
Britain  over  the  various  Provinces  has  been  gained,  and 
is  maintained  at  present,  so  as  to  a£Pord  to  the  reader  the  m( 
pronouncing  a  judgment  as  to  the  vital  fact  on  which  that 
nion  now  rests.  My  view  will  not  be  legal  so  much  as  hist< 
and  the  only  pedantry  that  I  shall  consciously  employ  wil 
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TidiDg  the  inquiry  into  the  three  parts.  What  is  Indin,  what  is. 
Tiqaest,  and  what  is  a  country  ?  I  am  sorry  if  I  am  giving  my 
scourse  the  appearance  of  a  sermon,  but  I  cannot  see  my  way 
any  other  kind  of  treatment. 

I. 

Tint,  then,  as  to  what  is  India  ?  It  is  a  great  peninsula,  in 
bich  a  vast  number  of  human  beings,  descended  irom  several 
istinct  races,  or  from  a  blending  of  several,  have  long  been 
ctded.  It  is  as  lai^e  as  Europe  without  Russia ;  and  it  contains 
It  lesst  as  many  separate  races,  regions,  and  climates.  For 
ietuls,  the  reader  will  prefer  to  follow  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter's 
gi^hic  descriptions.  What  we  must  notice  herB  is  the  relations 
of  the  different  races  to  each  other  ;  as  well  as  the  fact  that,  while 
ui  population  of  British  India  is  reckoned  nt  about  one  hundred 
Hi  ninety-eight  and  a  half  millions,  there  is  a  total  that  is  esti- 
Bitsd  It  over  fifty-four  millions  of  persons  not  under  British  rule 
■tilL  As  it  may  be  conceded  without  orgumeut  that  this  portion 
{mj  a  fourth)  has  not  been  conquered,  we  may  confine  our  study 
to  tbs  ootutiies  inhabited  by  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the 
vbda  people. 

The  Tarioofl  origiDS  of  the  population  of  British  India  have  not 
7M  been  quite  oleared  up.  In  several  articles  contributed  to  the 
CUrWfa  lUview  in  post  years,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
MBiiwry  of  au  much  as  has  been  hitherto  established.  The 
■CBginn,  to  use  a  word  without  any  accuracy,  but  sufficiently 
oUlJgible  fbr  oorparpose,  were  a  very  dark-sktnued  race  with  long 
■Aii|^t  black  hair,  who  atill  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  south 
<■  Ae  Narbads,  and  the  lower  stratum  of  the  population  in  other 
|Bta.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  blood  of  this  race  has  been 
'■(dy  mixed  in  that  of  the  castes  next  above  tbem ;  and  that  the 
■■rtnt  nilfls  agaiiut  intermarriage  in  Hindu  religious  law  are  a 
kj^w^^A^renlence  of  suoh  mixture.  To  a  high  Hindu, 
^^^^^^^Bm  are  not  even  Stft/roA ;  fur  this  term — implying 
Rn^ffl^fiie^t&mmuiiity  regarded  with  a  friendly  eye,  though 
i"twice-bom  "  or  admitted  to  the  use  of  Scripture — applies  to 
B  descendants  of  conquered  inhabitants,  who  affiliated  themselves 
'tbe  three  superior  classes,  and  fomisbed  wives  to  the  Aryan 
Di)oerura.  Next  in  the  social  scale  come  Himalayan  and  sab- 
iBuIayan  uibes  of  Thibetan  and  Mongoloid  extraction,  yellow, 
t'&ced,  ttod  spttaking,  lor  the  most  part,  non-Aryan  dialeola  of 
[Iittinative  form.  Lastly,  we  have  the  deaoeDdaota  of  the  Aryan 
ld«r».  nono  of  whom  are  now  ^nite  bir^  oxoepttng  aome  of  iha 
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scattered  tribes  who  have  remained  in  the  Alpine  region  betwc 
Kashmir  and  K^bul;    but    all  speaking  languages  of  Aryan» 
Indo-Germanic  character. 

Here,  in  fact  (as  in  a  microcosm),  are  the  representatives 
the  three  races  recorded  in  the  old  Jewish  books,  Shem,  Ham,  a 
Japhet;  if  by  ''Shem**  we  are  to  understand  the  Caucasian 
blonde  race,  by  "  Ham  "  the  Malay,  or  straight-haired  blacks,  a 
by  ''Japhet"  the  yellow  men,  known  in  ancient  times  as  i 
Accadians,  and  whose  most  powerful  modem  representatives  are  t 
Chinese.  The  only  human  family  that  has  no  repres^ntati^ 
among  the  natives  of  India  is  the  Negro,  or  wooUy-haia 
black. 

Among  the  children  of  "  Shem  "  I  have  included  the  Aryans 
-well  as  the  descendants  of  Arabs  and  Afghans,  who — together  wz 
the  offspring  of  converts — make  up  the  bulk  of  the  Muhamad 
population,  which  may  be  taken  to  form  at  least  one- third  of  t 
v^hole  in  all,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  quite  the  Southern  parts ;  eL 
I  suppose  the  yellow  race  to  be  descended  from  "  Japhet,**  as 
their  own  tradition.  I  believe  that  this  is  an  ethnological  heref 
for  which  foundation  is  hardly  yet  forthcoming ;  it  seems,  ha 
«ver,  to  enjoy  the  high  authority  of  Lassen  {Ind,  Alter. ^  i.  636  fi 
as  also  of  Blamenbach.  If  it  is  wrong,  there  must  be  even  mo 
than  three  original  stocks  represented  in  India.  When  we  tu] 
to  the  matter  of  language,  we  find  reason  for  expecting  a  far  greats 
variety  and  disunion.  In  November  1868,  after  the  final  suppre 
sion  of  the  revolts  and  disturbances  incidental  upon  the  mutiny  < 
the  Bengal  army,  the  gracious  proclamation  of  amnesty  issued  ^ 
Her  Majesty  was  published  in  no  less  than  twenty  different  tongue^ 
That  is,  at  least,  double  the  number  of  languages  that  would  ^ 
required  to  make  a  document  generally  intelligible  over  the  oot 
tinent  of  £urope. 

Now  if,  in  Europe,  differing  race  and  language  imply  a  want  < 
coherence  with  some  tendency  to  hostile  feelings,  what  must  it  ^ 
in  India  when  the  languages  are  more  numerous  and  the  races  sao^ 
distinct  ?  And  to  this  must  be  added  a  yet  further  cause  of  sepft^ 
tion.  Among  all  unsophisticated  races,  and  most  of  all  among  tb^ 
of  Aryan  blood,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  isolation  of  famiU^ 
Without  going  into  the  controversy  as  to  the  ultimate  form  of  ^ 
**  cell,*'  or  integer^  out  of  which  the  organisation  of  society  b 
sprung  and  progressed,  we  may  safely  assume  that  those  so^ 
systems  which  have  been  themost  endowed  with  vitality,  have  b^ 
those  in  which  that  integer  was  not  an  individual  bat  a  fam'^. 
The  luminons  reasonings  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  have  established  tbi 
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is  has  been  pre-eminently  the  case  with  all  branches  of  the  Aryan 
oe.   In  Eorope  and  America,  where  that  race  has  been  subjected 
tbe  pressure  of  Boman  law,  and  the  cementing  action  of  Chris- 
UQity,  the  family  has  expanded  into  the  clan,  the  clan  into  the 
ibe,  the  tribe  into  the  provincial  nation,  that  nation  into  the  still 
rger  social  aggregate  produced  by  federation  and  imperial  union. 
:>Oftl  dialects  cUe  out  at  the  same  time,  till  at  last  the  step  is  gained 
which  we  have  now  arrived.      Norway  and  Sweden,  the  seven 
lited  provinces  of  Holland,  the  realm  of  France  (formed  out  of 
oh  discordant  elements  as  Picardy  and  Corsica,  Brittany  and 
irgondy).   Great  Britain  (out  of  Scotland,  Wales,  the  Saxon 
ptarohy  and  the  Norman   Channel  Islands),   Austro-Hungary 
^Mucely  yet  united),  Italy  (whose  constituent  parts  were  at  daggers 
Kwn  in  times  not  yet  ancient),  and  last  of  all  the  colossal  empire 
modem  Germany,  only  a  dozen  years  old, — are  startling  Euro- 
U  illustrations  of  this  truth,  without  looking  to  lands  beyond 
9  Atlantic.    There,  also,  the  aggregating  principle  is  at  work.    It 
&r  otherwise  when  we  turn  to  the  cradle  of  the  race.   The  family 
ists  in  Aryan  Asia,  and  has  reached  its  first,  sometimes  even  its 
K»nd  expansion.     The  clan  has  been  formed,  often  also  the  tribe. 
It  beyond  that  organisation  has  hardly  proceeded ;  and  clan  and 
^  are  still — or  affect  to  be — ^hardly  more  than  very  large  families, 
sy  assume  common  blood  relations  (which  may  or  may  not  exist), 
I  usually  speak  of  their  union  as    barddari,   "  brotherhood.'* 
each  tribe  regards  the  other^  with  scarcely  veiled  hostility. 
idia,  being  so  constituted  and  peopled,  is  obviously,  what  Italy 
said  to  be  down  to  late  in  the  present  century,  a  mere  geogra- 
d  expression.     We  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  find  the 
!ioal  adventures  of  the  various  portions  quite  unlike,  and  must 
spared  also  to  realise  that  there  may  be  a  great  diflBculty  in 
ating  of  "  India  "  anything  that  shall  be  of  universal  appli- 
As  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  that  ''  India  **  was  '*  a 
ountry  "  because  it  snows  on  Jamnutri  in  May,  or  ''  a  rich 
7 "  because  there  was  gold  in  Wainad,  or  because  there  were 
»  in  Ceylon ;  so  it  may  prove  impossible  to  say  that  it  is 
uered  country  '*  because  the  Mahratta  power  was  destroyed 
oncan,  or  the  Sikh  power  in  the  Punjab. 

II. 

ling,  now,  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  we  understand  by 

tt,"   we   shall   find,   I  think,  that  the  term  is  properly 

to  those  possessions  alone  that  are  obtained  otherwise 

Toession.     That  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in  Boman  law, 

12 
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and  in  the  systems  derived  from  it,  notably  in  Scottish  law,  wh.< 
the  term  still  obtdns.     Now,  a  review  of  the  way  in  which 
various  possessions  of  Britdn  in  India  have  been  acquired, 
show   that   what  has  accrued  to  the  empire,  otherwise  than 
succession,  has  been  acquired  from  the  chiefs,  and  not  from 
people.     In  M.  Calvo's  great  work  on  International  Law,  it 
expressly  stated  that  the  English  system  is  always  imposed  upo: 
people  conquered  by  the  English ;  and  the  case  of  Ireland  is  gi^ 
as  an  example.   Now  in  India  popular  systems  have  been  maintained. 
The  distinctive  characteristics  of  European  civilisation  are  usually, 
and  rightly,  thought  to  be  those,  mainly,  which  result  from    t:lie 
great  formative  influences   of  Roman  jurisprudence  and  Bomfio 
religion.     Originally  identical,  the  Aryan  institutions  of  east    and 
west  underwent  a  strange  divergence.   In  the  former  the  family  aj^d 
the  Patria  potestas — to   confine   ourselves   to  one  out  of  niajay 
features — remained,  after  some  very  gradual  modifications,  and  CLie 
still  at  the  root  of  legal  ideas  and  popular  social  habits,  being  con- 
nected with  the  deepest  religious  emotions  and  convictions  of  tlie 
race.     In  the  latter  all  these  ideas  have  been  dissolved  and  welded 
into  something  quite  different,  as  we  can  see  with  the  greatest  ease 
by  simply  looking  about  us.     But  it  is  remarkable  that  long  befbrc 
anything  of  this  kind  had  occurred,  shrewd  observers  had  already 
noted  a  difference  between  the  social  habits  and  mental  nature  ^' 
the  stationary  Aryan  peoples  who  had  stayed  at  home,  and  those  ^^ 
their    wilder   kinsmen  who   had   taken   flight  to   western  lan^^' 
Hippocrates,  for   example,   in   the  fourth  century  before  Chri^^ 
used  these  remarkable  words : — 

Europeans  are  not  goyemed  by  kings  as  Asiatics   are ;  and  with  men  ^^'\ . 
jeeted  to  such  govermnent  courage  necessarily  fails.    Their  souls  are  ensla^^^^* 
and  they  do  not  care  to  encounter  needless  perils  in  order  to  increase  the  pc^ 
•f  another. 

That  is  exactly  the  truth  that  is  illustrated  by  the  history  ^ 
India.  The  people,  broken  up  into  families,  clans,  and  tribes,  ^^J, 
subjected  to  despotic  rulers,  were  without  patriotism,  and  pas^^ 
readily  under  a  foreign  yoke.  They  have  not,  however,  h^^^ 
conquered,  nay,  they  have  sometimes  borne  an  active  part  in  o^^^' 
throwing  their  old  rulers  and  aiding  the  new-comers. 

Begin  with  what  is  now  the  Madras  Presidency,  which  is  the  p^^ 
that  first  admitted  British  supremacy  on  anything  like  a  Istff 
scale.  It  was  acquired  by  the  Mugbuls  from  the  native  prin^'^' 
by  the  French  from  the  Mugbuls,  by  the  British  from  the  Frot*^^' 
Without  looking  too  closely  into  the  first  conquest^  it  cannot  ^ 
said  that  the  French  were  opposed  by  the  peoplcj  or  that  the  peop 
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made  any  opposition  to  the  transfer  of  power  to  the  British  that 
ensued  not  loDg  after. 

In  the  slow  disintegration  of  the  Empire  of  Dehli  we  find  much 
southern   campaigninj^.      But  it   ia   between    one    outsider    and 
another.      In  Aurangzeb's  reign   it  is    a    son    of    the    Emporor 
^irho  endeavours   to    found    a    throne    on    rubellion    against    his 
fntber;  in  the  next  reign    the   southern   provinces   are   still  the 
theatre  of  family  feuds;  or  the  powerful  satrap,  who  began  the 
dynasty  still  represented  by    "the   Nizam,"   is   engaged   against 
the  chiefs  of  the  Mabrattas  who  are  trying  to  extend  their   con- 
quests.   Then  came  the  ambitions  eSbrte  of  LtLbounlonnais  and 
Dupleix ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1746,   the  battle  of  S.  Thom^, 
described  by  Col.  MaDeson  {Decixiva  Balllex  of  India),  as  the 
erent  which  "  changed  the  face    of  southern    India."      On  that 
ocouionthe  French  struck  a  blow  that  told  of  what  was  to  come, 
foTirith  a  single  battalion  of  infantry  they  encountered  t!ie  Nawab 
«t  the  Camatic  commanding  ten  thousand  Muslim  troops,  and  put 
him  to  flight,  mounted  on  his  state  elephant,  and  flying  the  fish- 
■Uodord  of  his  rank  in  the  Imperial  hierarchy.     Then  cnitie  the 
»«  between  tlie  French  and  Engllsli,  and  the  peace  of  1754  ;  and 
non  after  began  the  final  struggle  which  ended  in   the   full   of 
IWicherry  (16th  Jan.  1761),  after  which  the  French  cause  was  na 
good  as  lost.     The  British  power  went  on  consolidating,  without 
opposition  from  the  people ;  Haidar  and  his  son  Tippoo,  who  only 
'■ptnented   Muhamsdao    asurpation,   waged    a    Tain    resistance, 
vbich  was  finally  overthrown  in  1799.     In  none  of  these  events 
*0»B  trace  any  conquest  of  the  people  of  the  Dravidian  country, 
e  Travanaore  and  other  native  states,  aggregating  nearly  ten 
1  square  miles  (aboat  the  size  of  Belgium)  still  preserve 
^  independence. 

^misg  northward,  we  have  the  Central    Proviuces,  annexed 

^itbont  di£Eicalty  by  Lord  Dalhousie — we  need  not   inquire    on 

J  'nit  groonds— and  Bengal   (including  Behar  and  Orissa),  where, 

fblbe  aid  of  native  chiefs  and  native  soldiers,  the  British  became 
.  powerful  as  to  obtain  an  Imperial  grant  of  administration  in 
J.4^5.  The  legal — if  not  the  actual — nature  of  that  transaction 
I'^Bwr  be  taken  to  be  BymbollBed  by  an  odd  formula  which  has 
I'Wnra  down  from  those  times  to  oar  own.  To  this  day,  when- 
\na  t,  British  Court  in  Bengal  deorees  the  sale  of  an  estate 
l)Ut  has  been  lost  by  its  holder  in  the  pmoess  of  litigation, 
<  oner  proclaims  the  bot  by  beat  of  drum.  And  the  ibrmal 
HnmeDGement  of  his  proolamailion  is  made  in  these  words: 
plheneople  is  QqiI's,  the  Idngdom  is  the  Emperoi'B,  U»  aatbo- 
^"  ■  12  • 
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rity  is  the  Company's."  Here  we  hare  an  open  reoognition  of  U)< 
fact  that  the  BritiBh  only  came  into  Bengal  as  Mimstera  of  th' 
Empire. 

It  would  be  making  an  undue  demand  upon  the  indulgence  c 
the  reader  to  adduce  all  the  facts ;  they  are  well  known  to  all  win 
have  studied  Macaulay's  Essays.  As  far  as  Bengal  is  coDceroea 
few  will  question  the  assertion  that  the  people  were  not  oonquere' 
If  we  turn,  for  a  moment,  from  the  extreme  east  of  the  Empire  - 
what  (excepting  Canada)  may  be  called  its  extreme  west,  whaS 
dlSerence  we  find !  When  Ireland  was  successfully  invaded 
Henry  11.  the  first  step  was  to  portion  out  the  lands  among  t: 
Fitzgilberts,  the  De  Conrois,  asd  other  Norman  adventurers,  m. 
to  introduce  the  Norman  laws  and  the  feudal  system.  Soj 
traitorous  natives  may,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  appear  to  gi 
traubitory  support  to  the  usurpation,  but,  as  time  goes  on,  we  s 
stronger  and  more  general  antagonism ;  the  natives  everywhe 
persecuted  and  oppressed  ;  penalties  denounced  against  all  use  ■ 
their  customs  ;  an  alien  creed  esublished  ;  Ulster  depopulated;  tt 
ravages  of  the  rebellion  in  1641 ;  Cromwell  and  William ;  tbi 
bloodshed  of  ninety-eight ;  the  still  irreconcilable  attitude  of 
large  proportion  of  the  people.  In  the  three  eastern  provinces  c 
India,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  nothing  hut  a  consistent  coura 
of  conciliation,  cordially  accepted;  attempts  to  holster  up  natir 
admioiatratioD,  Hindu  and  Mnsiim  codes  established  in  the  law 
courts,  the  endowments  of  mosques  and  temples  preserved, 
Mubamadan  college  maintained  in  the  Presidency  town,  and,  as 
natural  .consequence,  a  peace  hardly  broken  seriously  for  moi 
than  n  hundred  years. 

It  may,  no  doubt,  be  argued  on  the  other  side,  that  the  riang  ■ 
KunwHF  Singh  in  1857  received  some  considerable  show  of  syc 
pnthy  from  the  people  of  Bahar.  That  is  true;  and,  indeed, 
may  be  gathered  from  any  book  on  Fifty-seven,  with  sufBoia* 
detail,  it  vas  during  the  Sepoy  war  that  the  nearest  approach 
eonqueat  took  place  in  any  portion  of  the  peninsula.  As  to  wt: 
occurred  previously,  it  my  he  broadly  asserted  that  some  provinc 
were  obtained  by  treaty,  some  by  cession.  But  neither  in  ' 
North-West  Provinces  nor  in  the  Punjab  was  there  any  gre^ 
popular  resistance  to  the  first  introduction  of  British  power  tfci 
occurred  among  the  less  manly  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Province 
The  people  everywhere  co-operated  or  acquiesced  down  to  1857  - 

Even  during  the  short-lived  anarchy  that  accompanied  the  t>c 
porary  paralysis  of  power  due  to  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  bK^ 
there   was   no   such   general    popular    opposition   aa   to  oalL 
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A  geoeral  conqueat.  The  riaing  of  KuDwar  Singb,  juBt  men- 
tioned, WAS  the  mad  attempt  of  a  diaoontented  landlord,  in 
^hicb — as  was  but  natural — he  received  some  support  Jrom 
villagers  who  aynipathiBed  with  bim.  Elsewhere,  it  waa  much  the 
same  tbing ;  a  deaire  to  break  away  from  money  obligations,  or  a 
still  more  direct  lust  of  plunder,  led  individuals,  clans,  and  tribes 
to  avail  tbemaelves  of  the  opportunities  of  mischief  presented  by 
tht!  times.  But  these  outbreaks  were  not  general  in  any  district ; 
and  they  were  put  down,  with  active  co-operation  from  other  acts 
of  nativea,  as  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  the  weakness  of  the 
Government  waa  neither  deep  nor  lasting. 

Oudh,  perhaps,  may  be  thought  the  one  exception.  Here  soitx' 
thing  like  nniveraal  reaiatance  apparently  took  place.  But,  evi-n 
in  Oodb,  resistance  was  never  univeraal,  and  ceased  almost  as 
aooa  u  the  Government  made  effective  exertions ;  while  the  con- 
fiscation of  Oudh  estates  by  Lord  Canning  was  little  more  than 
s  pUtonio  action  preliminary  to  a  re-granting  under  another  title. 

III. 
£Tan  if  the  settlement  of  Oudb,  after  the  final  capture  of 
Looknow  in  the  beginning  of  1858,  could  be  represented  as 
"  oonqoMt,"  it  would  have  no  significance  or  bearing  upon  tbo  case 
of  India r^arded  as  "a  country.''  As  has  been  already  showu, 
tha  peoinaula  ia  an  aggregate  of  regions  so  vast  and  various  that 
thifiiToible  imposition  of  a  Foreign  yoke  upon  one  of  them  would 
lunr  JQstiiy  the  foreign  rulers  in  disturbing  the  native  usages  or 
mttieting  the  liberties  of  the  people  elsewhere.  It  may,  therefore, 
IH  uneoeasary  to  say  anything  more  on  the  question  involved  in 
^  third  bead  of  oar  inquiry.  If  India  is  so  multifarious  and 
^ttBUTe;  if,  ont  of  the  whole  of  its  constituent  portions,  only  une 
VntihtB  a  population  that  can,  by  any  stretching  and  striiiuing 
^  As  word,  be  said  to  have  been  "  conquered  "  by  the  British  ; 

IVCtt  only  he  Q^dwiRnry  to  turn  a  passing  glance  to  the  means  by 
^ch  iht!  empire  is  maintained  and  carried  on.  It  may  be  argued 
^^  a  [wpulation  that  has  been  dazzled  by  the  first  magic  of 
"^Kesv  will,  after  the  charm  of  novelty  has  passed  and  the  WL'iik- 
*^BMes  and  shortcomings  of  the  new  rule  have  had  time  to  make 
^'eiBsdves  perceived,  require  a  strong  military  machinery  to 
"^We  it  and  ensare  a  continuance  of  submission. 

'Hie  Iwsi  answer  to  such  an  argument — if  it  should  be  seriously 
^ployed  in  ihe  instance  that  we  aro  now  oonaideiing — will  be  to 
^^mrie  what  force  is  actually  required  to  maintain  ftaU  tranquillity 
riilBtflK'*>bvi*>^  ^  *^  '*'*  i>  British  India.    Id  1881  the 
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total  strength  of  the  European  army  was  64,509 ;  of  the  Nadve 
armies,  126,088 ;  of  police,  126,731 ;  or  a  total  of  317,328  officers 
and  men,  to  a  population  close  upon  two  hundred  millions. 

From  the  ahove-reviewed  facts  it  seems  to  follow  that  India  is 
not  a  conquered  country ;  though  the  sceptres  of  so  many  of  her 
Provinces  have  heen  wrested  with  native  aid  from  various  chiefs 
and  dynasties,  while  some  were  acquired  hy  treaty  or  cession  on 
various  terms.  The  difference  is  important;  for,  if  a  foreign 
Power,  arriving  in  a  country  and  encountering  an  armed  resist- 
ance of  the  whole  of  the  social  organs  of  that  country  beats 
them  down,  it  is  able,  if  so  disposed,  to  substitute  its  own 
organisation  in  place  of  that  which  it  has  overthrown.  Such 
— among  other  cases — was  the  conquest  of  Italy  and  Gaul  by  the 
Bomans ;  such,  too,  in  modem  times,  the  conquest  of  Turkestan 
by  the  Russians.  But  when,  instead  of  this,  the  people  of  the 
country  that  is  attacked  makes  no  resistance,  the  dominion  held 
by  their  prince  being  the  only  thing  acquired  by  the  new  comer, 
then  there  is  no  ground  for  the  change  of  institutions,  but 
dominion  alone  is  transferred.  It  is  like  Bosworth  Field,  where 
the  crown  fallen  from  the  head  of  Bichard  is  placed  upon  the  bead 
of  Henry.  Here,  the  victor,  assuming  the  substance  as  well  as 
the  signs  of  sovereignty,  founds  his  rule  upon  an  inarticulate 
pUbiscite  that  presupposes  respect  for  all  that  his  new  subjects  love 
and  value.  Whether  or  no  such  is  the  case  with  India,  must  be 
decided  by  each  reader  for  himself.  But  the  decision  ought  not 
to  be  made  without  due  consideration  of  the  facts  of  which  mention 
has  been^  however  briefly,  made  in  these  papers. 


\ts  at  t\t  Potnkrg  SaitiEtdtrts. 

BEPTEHBER    1B8S. 
By  F.  N.  M. 


i;   the  Germao  maiKBuvrcs  should  first  determine 
n  mind  what  it  is  he  is  really  going  to  see. 
to  find  a  fair  Bpecimen  of  the  German  fighting  army, 
akes  the  field  in  time  of  war,  be  will  be  disappointed, 
egards  the  physique  of  the  men. 
ime  in  mind  that  the  peace  army  is  oomposed  of 
Bt  half  of  the  whole  force,  viz.  of  men  between  the 
id  twenty-two,  together  with  a  sprinkling  of  Tolnn- 
ien  to  twenty-one,  none  of  the  actual  leaerre  being, 
up- 
other  band,  the  ofGcers  present  with  the  colours 
er  commands  to  handle,  the  average  strength  of  the 

only  130  in  peace,  against  250  in  time  of  war,  and 
t  accordingly  a  greater  degree  of  skill, 
ibis,  their  average  efficiency  in  peace  is  muob  above 
;ted  in  war,  owing  to  the  large  demands  made  on 
rhich  has  to  supply  instructors  to  tbe  "Ersatz" 
B  training  of  recruits  (a  duty  for  which  smartness 
i  particularly  requisite),  to  improve  the  tone  of  the 
^talions  and  to  complete  the  numerous  staffs  which 
d  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war. 
les  have  to  be  filled  from  the  reserve  of  offioers, 

of  one-year  volunteers,  who  have  qualified  for  the 
le  high  degree  of  proficiency  can  hardly  be  looked 
1  battalion,  as  in  one  on  a  peace  footing. 
I  the  men  are  below  the  standard  of  tbe  war  army 
"anoe,  owing  to  their  youth,  the  officers  should  show 
eater  tactical  skill  in  the  handling  of  their  preseot 
might  be  expected  of  them  in  time  of  war. 
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SEPTEMBEB    1883. 
By  F.  N.  M. 


Anyone  visiting   the  German  manoeuvres  should  first  determine 
learly  in  his  own  mind  what  it  is  he  is  really  going  to  see. 

If  he  expects  to  find  a  fair  specimen  of  the  German  fighting  army, 
8  it  is  when  it  takes  the  field  in  time  of  war,  he  will  be  disappointed, 
t  all  events  as  regards  the  physique  of  the  men. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  peace  army  is  composed  of 
nly  the  youngest  half  of  the  whole  force,  viz.  of  men  between  the 
ges  of  twenty  and  twenty-two,  together  with  a  sprinkling  of  volun- 
3ers  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  none  of  the  actual  reserve  being, 
B  a  rule,  called  up. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  officers  present  with  the  colours 
ave  much  smaller  commands  to  handle^  the  average  strength  of  the 
ompanies  being  only  180  in  peace,  against  250  in  time  of  war,  and 
iey  should  show  accordingly  a  greater  degree  of  skill. 

Farther  than  this,  their  average  efficiency  in  peace  is  much  above 
bat  to  be  expected  in  war,  owing  to  the  large  demands  made  on 
!ie  active  list,  which  has  to  supply  instructors  to  the  '*  Ersatz  " 
attalions  for  the  training  of  recruits  (a  duty  for  which  smartness 
nd  efficiency  are  particularly  requisite),  to  improve  the  tone  of  the 
ILandwehr  "  battalions  and  to  complete  the  numerous  staffs  which 
mwe  to  be  formed  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war. 

As  these  places  have  to  be  filled  from  the  reserve  of  officers, 
Mdposed  mostly  of  one-year  volunteers,  who  have  qualified  for  the 
Mtion,  the  same  high  degree  of  proficiency  can  hardly  be  looked 
irin  a  mobilised  battalion,  as  in  one  on  a  peace  footing. 

Hence,  though  the  men  are  below  the  standard  of  the  war  army 
k  physical  endurance,  owing  to  their  youth,  the  officers  should  show 
considerably  greater  tactical  skill  in  the  handling  of  their  present 
Doimands,  than  might  be  expected  of  them  in  time  of  war. 
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The  combataDt  stafT  of  a  corps  is  the  only  portion  of  the  German 
anDy  which  doee  not  change  on  the  outbreak  of  var ;  but  this  again 
is  hampered  by  the  necessity  which  exists  in  all  manceuvres  of*^ 
limiting  the  area  of  the  ground  fought  over,  of  being  compelled  to^^ 
house  the  troops,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  manceuvres,  in  wid^^ 
oantonments,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  necessary  supply  arrange 
ments  as  they  would  exist  in  nar,  for  the  trains  are  never  horsed  i^m:: 
peace  time,  neither  is  it  possible  to  completely  subordinate  all  tt^.  « 
claims  of  private  indu^itry  to  tfae  one  ^m,  as  must  be  done  wb^x 
troops  are  being  concentrated  for  active  operations. 

But  these,  or  somewhat  similar  restraints,  are  common  to  ^11 
manceuvres;  and  military  readers  will  always  understand  wlfe.et 
allowances  to  make  for  them. 

Having  said  thiu  much,  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  as  accurate  an 
account  as  I  can  of  what  actually  took  place  at  the  Homborg 
manceuvres  the  other  day,  and  leave  my  readers  to  draw  their  osm 
conclusions  therefrom- 
Leaving  London  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  1  reached  Homburg  on 
Thnrsdny,  the  20lh  of  September.  It  was  a  day  of  rest  for  tbc 
whole  of  the  corps  (Xlth),  and  hence  the  streets  were  crowded  witla 
soldiers,  who  had  come  in  from  the  neighbouring  villages  in  whic*3 
they  were  quartered,  to  see  the  preparations  which  were  being  naJ-  ^ 
for  the  Emperor's  arrival,  and  I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity'^ 
thus  presented  to  form  some  idea  of  the  physique  of  the  me'^' 
generally.  These  when  seen  in  marching  order,  knapsack  on  baol^i 
nnd  rolled  great  coat,  worn  horse-collar  fashion  over  the  le:^* 
shoulder,  present  a  decidedly  sturdy  and  thick-set  appearance;  bc:V-' 
when  shorn  of  these  accoutrements,  they  seem  deficient  in  che^^' 
measurement  and  badly  set  up. 

The  Emperor's  parade  on  Friday,  September  2lBt,  called  forb*-'' 
little  remark.  Thu  total  number  of  troops  on  the  ground  was  abo'*-'' 
36,000  men,  consisting  of  thirty-nine  battalions,  of  a  little  ot^' 
500  men  each  ;  six  cavalry  regiments,  of  nearly  600  sabres  esal>' 
nnd  twenty-five  baiLeries,  including  four  of  horse-artillery.  TlW 
organisation  of  which  is  shown  in  the  appended  Order  of  Battle. 

The  effect  of  the  well-known  "parade  sohritt"  in  marching  pae^ 
is  certainly  wonderfully  steady  and  imposing  in  the  case  of  larg^ 
bodies  of  men  ;  but  in  the  individual  it  is  frequently  most  ridiculous, 
and  a  small  sergeant  or  corporal,  in  the  supernumerary  rank, 
stepping  out  manfully  to  keep  up  with  his  longer-legged  comrad^^ 
can  easily  destroy  the  favourable  impression  produced  by  the  irhol«' 
number. 

The  practice  of  making  many  movements,  even  on  the  pu«<'^ 
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gnimd  itself,  out  of  step,  is  also  trying  to  English  eyes ;  the  effect 
of  s  long  line  of  infantry  advancing  towards  you,  each  man  vith  a 
«iep  of  his  own,  is  terribly  unsightly. 

Unqnesiioniibly  tlie  best  thing  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  review, 
vu  ihe  way  in  which  the  cavalry  moved  at  the  trot,  a  smart  brisk 
pice,  HDD  a  horse  breaking  or  rushing,  but  a  steady  uniform  motion 
ihiDughout  the  whole  mass. 

In  the  field-artillery  che  effect  was  spoiled  by  the  gim-detacli- 
meots  marching  on  foot  in  rear  of  the  guns,  and  wearing  whittj 
trousers,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  battery  wore  blue. 

Tbelum-out  of  the  infantry  was  wonderfully  good,  as,  indeed, 
it  onghc  to  have  been,  ainco  every  man's  clothing  was  bran  new, 
from  bend  to  foot,  it  being  the  custom  in  Germany  to  keep  each 
Nt  of  uniform  iwn  years  in  store,  before  issuing  it  to  the  troops  for 
wdioary  parade  wear ;  during  the  first  year  it  is  kept  in  the  war- 
*)whoase,  ready  for  issue  in  case  of  mobilisation ;  during  the 
Wond,  on  occasions  of  state,  when  tlie  Emperor,  or  a  crowned 
^Md  visits  a  garrison,  aud  only  in  the  third  year  ia  it  taken  into 
VMt  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Though  nothing  took  place  on  the  21st,  beyond  the  inspection 
*Bdiiiuch  post,  the  demands  on  the  marching  powers  of  the  men 
Wtb  very  severe.  Some  of  the  infantry  regiments  were  quartered 
u  Hanau,  fourteen  miles  by  road  from  the  pernde-gruund,  and 
t*^g  the  actual  maiching  on  the  ground  itself  at  four  miles  more, 
AejmoBl  have  covered  at  least  thirty-two  miles  that  day,  in  marcli- 
ixg  order,  by  the  time  tbey  reached  their  billets  again  in  the 
vntuM, 

The  general  idea  on  which  the  manoeuvres  of  the  next  four  days 
tn  based,  was  that  an  eastern  army  bad  given  way  during  the 
pcoedisg  days  before  the  concentric  attack  of  a  w^atem  force 
■anneiiig  irom  Mainz  and  Darmstadt.  On  the  evening  of  the 
*Ut  September,  the  outposts  of  the  latter  force  occupied  the  line, 
BlJUl,  Bodelafaeim,  suburbs  uf  Frankfort,  and  Offenbach ;  those  of 
**iDoiMr,  that  of  the  Ursel  stream,  Eschersheim,  Seckhach,  and 

^  "  special  idea  "  for  tha  west  army  was  that  the  Xlth  Corps 
vottd  attack  the  enemy's  right,  seeking,  if  possible,  to  throw  him 
laH^aety  across  his  line  of  retreat  from  Vilbel  to  Friedberg,  whilst 
''I  inaginaiy  nght  wing  held  him  engaged  in  front  on  the  ground 
"MnJioftheNidda. 

^  "  special  idea  "  for  tiie  eastern  army  (the  right  wing  of 
*l>iDh  was  represented  fur  tfao  daj  hj  a  akaleton  enemy,  made  ap  of 
^"t^h  fhiin  the  ooTj)»j  and  npreaeaiing  a  fonw  of  twantj-four 
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squadrons,  tliirty-six  battalions,  and  sixteen  bnHeries.  whilst  the 
left  wing  was  entirely  imaginary),  was  that  the  former  must  hold 
its  ground  as  long  as  possible,  to  allow  the  columns  of  the  left  wing 
to  get  away  in  a  north-eastern  direction. 

Before  describing  the  course  of  the  action,  it  may  he  as  well  to 
sketch  briefly  the  role  which  modem  German  tactical  ideas  assign 
to  the  cavalry  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  a  geueral 
engagement,  and  which,  owing  to  want  of  space  and  time,  had 
in  this  case  to  be  left  out  of  the  programme.*  The  corps  is 
preceded  in  its  advance,  at  the  distance  of  at  least  a  day's 
march,  by  its  cavalry  brigade,  or,  if  acting  iu  conjunction  with 
other  corps,  by  a  cavalry  division,  whose  duty  is  to  pierce  the 
screen  of  vedettes,  &c.  behind  which  the  eaemy  conceals  his  move- 
ments. 

As  resistance  in  front  increases,  the  whole  force  is  concentrated 
and  a  determined  attempt  made  to  break  through  and  discover  the 
enemy's  position  heliind.  A  division  of  three  brigades,  each  of  two 
regiments,  can  cover  a  front  of  between  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles 
with  its  scouts,  which  would  geaerally  be  supplied  by  two  brigades, 
one  on  each  flank,  whilst  the  third  follows  some  five  miles  in  rear 
of  the  centre,  in  reserve. 

A  concentration  could,  therefore,  be  effected  on  the  centre  in 
about  one  hour,  or  on  eitlier  flank  brigade  within  two  hours.  Let 
us  assume  such  an  attack  to  take  place  during  the  afternoon  of  a 
given  day,  and  the  intelligence  so  gained  to  reach  the  corps  head- 
quarters that  evening.  However  detailed  the  information  thus 
obtained  might  he,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  order 
the  troops  to  prepare  for  an  engagement,  and  to  bring  them  toge- 
ther in  such  a  formation  that,  when  iinal  intelligence  is  obtained 
next  morning  from  the  further  action  of  the  cavalry,  they  may  be 
ready  to  move  at  once  and  without  delay  in  the  required  direotion  ;. 
and  the  cose  is  best  met  by  allowing  each  division  and  the  corps 
artillery  to  concentrate  from  their  night -quarters,  some  few  mile» 
to  the  front,  in  "  rendezvous  formation."  Thus  each  conmatider 
knows  what  he  really  has  in  hand,  and  can  issue  his  orders  with 
the  certainty  of  their  being  received  and  understood,  which  is  far 
from  being  the  case  when  the  troops  are  straggling  on  in  long- 
columns  behind  ;  and  he  has  also  the  power,  if  the  ground  is  fsiriy 
open,  of  mnving  his  whole  command  compactly  about)  as  was  daw 
by  Prince  Frederic  Charles'  army  at  SL  Privat. 

It  was   at  this   point  that   the   action  of  tbs  SSod  I 
opened.     Acting  on  the  intelligeuoe  supposed  to  have  fa 
Irom  his  oavalry.  Yon   Schlottheim,   the  corps  I    ~~ 
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ndered  his  troops  to  rendezvous  in  the  valley  runmDg  from  Hom- 
Iki^  to  Bonames,  in  the  following  positioDs : — 

25ch  Division,  between  Kahlbach  and  Bonames. 

22nd         ,,  „       Kahlbach  and  Bommersheim. 

21st         „      east  of  Oberursel  od  the  Humbnrg  road. 

Corps  Artillery,  near  Kahlbach. 

Cavalry  Division,  north-west  of  Kahlbach. 

All  fronting  towards  the  Eschbach. 
The  following  orders  were  then  isaned  to  them  : — 

"Heights,  West  of  Kahlbach, 

"  22nd  Sept.,  9.45  a.m. 

"The  enemy  has  again  shown  front  behind  the  Eschbach,  and 
kddithe  villages  Ilaarheim,  Nieder,  andObereschbach.  Homburg 
■H  been  found  unoconpied.  I  shall  bold  him  in  front  with  the 
Uth  lod  22nd  divisions,  till  the  21st  division  can  niiike  ii  simul- 
taeou  attack  on  hie  right  fianli. 

"ITith  this  object— 

"No.  1.  The  cavalry  division  will  drive  in  the  enemy's  vedettes, 
^  on  this  aide  of  the  Eschbach,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  further 
■bnuion. 

"No.  2.  The  26th  and  22nd  divisions  will  send  out  advance  guards- 
tmrii  Haarhum.  Niedereschbach  and  GonseDheini  respectively,. 
■>4rB«er  of  which — 

"No,  8.  The  corps  artillery,  and  the  bntteries  belonging  to  the 
■OT^mentioned  divisions  will  come  into  action. 

"No.  4.  The  Slst  division  will  advance  in  two  columns  through 
"Onbug,  ind  form  on  the  far  aide  of  the  Ettchbach,  to  attack  the 
~l*y'a  right  wing. 

"No.  0,  The  43rd  brigade  will  be  reserved  for  my  special  dia- 
F<>»tion. 

No.  6.  My  position  will  be  between  the  main  body  of  the  22Dd 
""'•ion  and  the  corps  artillery. 

Signed         "VoH  Schlottbeiu, 

"  Commanding  Xlth  Corpa.** 

^e  grunnd  on  wltiiifa  the  coming  fight  was  to  take  place,  is 
fnaliji  undulating  in  cbanoter,  and  ie  intereeoted  from  north- 
*^  to  Goutli-east  by  two  imall  streamlets,  the  Eaohbaoh  and  the 

^Dbuh,   which    run    parallel    to  each   other,   and   about   two 

^suid  Tarda  apart.      Both   were  considered  to   be  impassable 

'•SpUl  the  bridges. 

,-^j[<a|M  Me  generally  TeEj  gentle,  bat  bll  somewhat  mom 
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steeply  to  the  streams,  so  that  only  the  tops  of  the  houses  in  th 
villages  are  visible  from  the  plateau  rising  between  them. 

The  whole  country  is  entirely  destitute  of  hedges  or  oike 
obstacles  to  the  free  movement  of  troops  except  the  above-mentione 
streams. 

On  the  Emperor's  arrival,  the  cavalry  division  trotted  forward: 
the  normal  formation  for  attack,  viz.  in  *'  three  treffen  "  (a  word  i 
which  our  term  *'  line"  conveys  a  very  misleading  impression). 

Each  of  these  *'  treffen  "  or  lines  were  formed  of  two  regimei 
in  line  of  squadron  columns^  the  first  at  deploying  intervals,  a 
the  second  and  third*  in  echelon,  three  hundred  and  six  hundi 
yards  respectively  behind  the  flanks  of  the  first  line,  both  at  cli 
intervals.  Meeting  with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  the  first  line  deploy 
galloped  for  some  400  yards,  and  sounded  the  charge  when  ab< 
150  yards  from  the  object  of  their  attack;  each  regiment  d 
broke  up,  and  every  man  circled  his  horse  round  and  round  a 
walk  in  imitation  of  the  meUe,  whilst  the  remaining  regime 
charged  in  the  same  manner,  only  one,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  be 
left  closed,  in  the  hands  of  its  leader. 

Presently  the  enemy  began  to  retxeat,  and  each  squadron,  rally 
to  its  front,  without  waiting  to  tell  off^  charged  again  in  pursi 
this  drew  on  them  the  fire  of  the  defenders'  artillery,  which  appea 
to  be  in  position  on  a  spur  above  the  village  of  Vibel,  some  8,{ 
yards  distant. 

The  *'  retire  "  was  then  sounded,  and  the  squadrons  trotted  bi 
independently,  behind  the  roll  of  the  ground  towards  Bonan 
Only  one  horse-artillery  battery  supported  this  attack,  though  th 
were  three  others  on  the  ground,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  wh 
of  the  manoeuvres  the  want  of  co-operation  between  the  two  ai 
was  most  noticeable. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy's  guns,  the  corps  artill 
began  to  come  into  action,  and  were  supported  almost  immediat 
by  the  batteries  belonging  to  the  22nd  and  25th  divisions,  the  wl 
seventeen  batteries  forming  a  line  something  over  a  mile  lo 
fronting  about  east ;  whereas  the  infantry,  in  their  advance,  wh 
had  already  begun,  faced  nearly  north-east.  The  alignmeot  ^ 
formed  by  the  advance  of  groups  of  four  batteries,  each  of  wh 
trotted  up  in  line,  and  took  up  its  position  independently.  ^ 
22nd  infantry  division,  the  only  one  I  could  see^  had  moved  ofl 
the  fiirst  gun-fire,  in  the  normal  formation  for  attack,  viz.  the  i 
brigades  alongside  of  each  other,  each  in  three  lines,  preceded 

*  I  learnt  afterwards  that  the  third  treffon  was  formed  of  only  one  regiment, 
order  of  battle  appended. 
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m  adyance  guard  some  1,500  paces  to  the  front.  They  had  already 
reached  the  general  line  of  Uie  artillery  before  the  last  group  of 
batteries  bad  come  into  action;  and  owing  to  their  front  facing  north* 
east,  whilst,  as  already  mentioned,  the  artillery  faced  east^  the  two 
intenected  each  other  obliquely  at  an  angle  of  80^. 

In  this  position  they  halted,  and,  being  on  the  exposed  slope  of  a 
hill,  they  deployed  from  company  column,  in  which  they  had 
pieyiously  moved,  into  line,  and  lay  down  whilst  the  line  of  guns 
was  completed. 

The  whole  of  this  movement  was  extremely  puzzling,  being  in 
dead  opposition  to  the  received  principles,  that  the  line  of  the 
•rtillery  fixes  the  front  of  the  infantry,  and  nothiug  could  have 
heea  more  unpleasant  than  the  position  of  the  right  brigade  of  the 
i2nd  division,  raked  obliquely  by  the  shots  meant  for  their 
utillery.  After  about  half  an  hour,  the  infantry  recommenced 
their  attack,  and  I  attached  myself  to  the  advance  guard  of  the 
kft  brigade  of  the  division  which  was  just  beginning  to  attack 
the  village  of  Ober  Eschbach^  which  lay  on  both  sides  of  the 
s^m  of  that  name,  and  had  a  field  of  fire  of  about  500  yards. 
The  main  body  was  gradually  brought  up  into  the  fighting  line, 
which  made  a  dash  forward  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  yards  as  each 
fr^  support  reached  it,  but  not  till  nearly  half  the  distance  had 
'^^cn  covered  did  the  divisional  artillery,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
prepare  the  attack,  come  into  action,  and  open  fire  upon  the  enemy 
o^er  the  heads  of  its  own  infantry,  barely  100  yards  in  front.  Its 
P^ition  also  was  not  well  chosen,  as  only  the  tops  of  the  houses 
^ere  visible  from  it.  Each  reinforcement  closed  upon  the  fighting 
*^  with  drums  beatiog,  and  doing  the  "parade  schritt "  as  well 
•*  fte  heavy  ground  would  allow. 

^esently  the  village  was  carried  with  a  rush,  and  immediately 
.  oflficers  commenced  rallying  their  men  who  had  become  rather 
'^e^  in  the  struggle.  This  was  very  rapidly  done,  each  captain 
'^^cting  his  company  behind  any  cover  that  oflered  itself;  and  as 
^^  as  it  re-formed,  it  was  led  out  across  the  streamlet  which 
"^^€3  through  the  village,  and  thrown  into  the  fight  which  had 
^^^menced  beyond. 
^^ as  fresh   attack   was   directed   against  a  roll  of  the  ground 

<^r  400  yards  in  advance  of  Ober  Erlenbach,  which  had  a 
*  field  of  fire  before  it  of  about  1,000  yards.  Both  sides 
"^^d  fire  on  each  other  at  once,  in  spite  of  the  range.  Inde- 
^^^nt  firing  only  was  employed,  and  was  controlled  by  the 
^^^^8  precisely  as  in  our  own  service ;  I  only  heard  three 
Q^^g  fired  during  the  day  at  infantry  and  artillery.    Presently 


A 
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the  divisional  iirtillery  citme  up  and  commenced  firing  its  before, 
over  the  licads  of  the  infantry.  As  the  attack  progressed,  again 
line  after  line  of  the  infantry  wbs  absorbed  into  the  fighting  hne. 
which  became  very  dense. 

The  German  regulations  lay  down  that  when  once  a  hneuf 
infantry  is  fairly  engaged  within  effective  range,  say  500  yards, 
no  troops  can  stand  the  strain  of  being  halted  on  the  same  spw 
for  more  than  about  five  minutes  ;  if  they  cannot  advance  during 
that  time  they  must  inevitably  retreat  unless  freah  support  reaches 
them.  On  this  condition  the  distance  between  successive  liiie» 
is  based,  and  it  was  noticeable  how  well  the  idea  was  worked  i>ui 
in  practice. 

The  enemy's  position  was  at  last  reached,  but  not  till  the  fighting 
line  had  assumed  a  density  of  about  four  men  to  the  pace,  wliil« 
two  more  lines  were  standing  close  behind  within  ten  or  fifteen 
paces,  only  kept  buck  for  want  of  the  space  which  the  enemy's  fire 
would  doubtless,  had  it  been  shotted,  have  made  for  them.  Tie 
first  of  these  lines  now  moved  forward  and  fired  on  the  retrealjnf! 
enemy,  whilst  the  ti'oops  already  broken  up  again  rallied. 

The  fight  had  now  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  m 
evidently  drawing  bo  a  close;  on  our  left  the  21st  division  could 
be  seen  coming  into  action,  but  to  the  right  the  trees  along  the 
chauBscc  shut  out  the  view.  Having  heard  that  there  was  to  be» 
grand  cavalry  attack  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  I  now  rode  off 
to  see  it.  The  distance  was  about  two  mites,  along  the  whole  of 
which  lines  of  batteries  were  in  action  with  covering  detacbmeott 
of  infantry  in  frout,  and  successive  lines  of  the  same  arm 
them.  It  may  be  a  very  excellent  theory  that  no  troops 
be  posted  in  rear  of  artillery  in  action,  but  the  great  eztottf ' 
front  occupied  by  the  latter  renders  it  impossible  to  adhere  to 
axiom  in  practice.  I  arrived  jnst  in  time  to  see  the  cavalry  o 
over  the  rising  ground,  as  before,  in  three  lines ;  the  infantry  * 
once  formed  rallying  squares,  and  opened  fire  by  volleys.  3V 
distance  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  was  about  500  yards.  Ik* 
cavalry  came  on  at  a  trot  inline  of  squadroD  oolunms;  tfaefint- 
line  then  deployed  and  broke  into  a  gallop,  and  when  at  a  "  ~  '~ 
of  about  200  yards,  sounded  the  charge  and  dashed  right 
the  line  of  groups  formed  by  the  infantry,  and  wheeling  rigbti 
left,  attacked  them  in  flank.  The  second  line  had  also 
and  was  in  the  act  of  charging,  when  the  "  oease  fire "  boi 
What  the  resolt  of  this  charge  would  have  been  in  actual  war  it: 
■difSaalt  to  say,  the  speed  waa  oomparatively  alow,  and  (b* ' 
'vere  formed  in  close  order  instead  of  open  flin,  iwdofltt  Wj^ 
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be  the  best  fonnation  for  cavalry  to  adopt  a^ninst  the  breeoh- 
ader;  but  with  due  regard  to  the  adiievements  of  the  Prussiao 
iTilry  on  the  field  of  Mars  la  Tour,  it  would  be  impossible 
[together  to  condemn  it. 

What  priDcipally  struck  the  English  spectators  was  the  entire 
Fut  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  horse -artillery ;  ou  the  other 
nod  the  Germnn!)  stated  that  the  iofantry  were  considered  to  have 
Ken  already  sufficiently  shaken  by  the  losses  and  strain  which  the 
miM  of  the  action  had  already  occasioned,  to  justify  hopes  of 
iKcess. 

On  Monday,  the  24tb  September,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
Iq  Mowing  the  fight  on  the  Eschbaoh,  the  manceuvres  were  con- 
inued  in  accordance  with  the  general  idea  already  stated,  only  the 
loipi  was  now  divided  into  two  opposing  forces  whicli  manoeuvred 
igiinit  CHh  other. 

Th«  ffltuBtioD  during  the  night  after  this  engagement  was 
O^osed  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Tbe  baatea  right  wing  of  thu  eastern  army,  together  with  the 
pMarpait  of  the  imaginary  left  wing,  reached  the  line  Ockstndt, 
MedbflTg,  and  OBsenbeim,  covered  by  a  detachment  in  Helden- 

The  vastem  army  occupied  the  line  Eoppem,  Rodheim,  and 
Mntmi ;  detaofamentB  from  the  imaginary  right  wing  bivouacked  at 
HiiUBniliuiui  and  Niederdorffelden. 

Dotnig  the  night  news  reaches  the  eastern  army  that  reinforce- 
Mtiira  arriving  by  roil,  and  the  detachments  at  Heldenbergen 
■na  oiderB  to  engage  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to 
liw  lb*  detraining  of  the  expected  troops. 

n^Wtem  army  advances  against  Friedberg,  sending  out  a 
to  clear  the  ground  between  the  two  streams,  the  Nidda 
is  detachment  consisted  of  the  25th  division,  and  a 
division,  supposed  to  have  bivouacked  at  Niederdorffelden 

A  Eloppenhcim  respectively. 

Thi  fight  which  now  took  place  arose  out  of  the  operations  of 
Iwo  forces. 

tbe  easlem  force  consisted  of  the  foUowing  troops ; — 

iAilvauce  guard :    One  infantry  regiment  (three  baUaliocs) ;  one 

id  >  half  squadrons  cavalry ;  two  batteries  (eight  gone). 

Uunbody:  Three  regiments  of  inflantry;  half  Bquadron^oavalry ; 

toUtteries  (eight  guns). 

Cotpi  artillery :  four  batteries. 

I^ft-flnoking  detachment :  Two  raiments  infantry ;  one  s^nsdron 

l^^nritwo  batteries  (eight  gons) ;  one  aonpanT  pionoen. 
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Combined  cavalry  brigade :  Two  regiments  (four  squadrons  eaoh); 
two  horse-artillery  batteries. 

And  the  following  orders  were  issued  to  them  at  11  p.m.  on  the 
23rd  :— 

*'  The  eastern  army  will  make  a  fresh  stand  on  the  24th  Sep- 
tember near  Friedberg.  A  reserve  corps  is  advancing  from  Folds, 
and  will  reach  to-morrow,  with  a  flanking  detachment,  the  Tillage 
Biidingen,  with  the  main  body,  the  district  Wachtersbach-Geln- 
hausen  (about  ten  miles  east  of  Heldenberg). 

''The  enemy  occupies  the  line  Eoppern,  Rodheim,  and 
Okarben. 

"  Detachments  of  the  enemy  are  bivouacking  at  Eloppenheim  and 
Niederdorflfelden. 

''  The  mission  of  the  eastern  detachment  is  to  draw  as  mnck 
of  the  enemy's  forces  on  it  as  possible.  In  execution  of  thi» 
duty  the  eastern  detachment  will  advance  to-morrow  against  tbe 
Nidda. 

"  I  order,  therefore : — 

**  1.  The  outposts  (88rd  Begiment,  two  battalions  97th  Begimeniy 
5th  squadron  5th  Dragoons,  5th  squadron  l4th  Hussars)  viU 
examine  the  ground  towards  the  Nidda  from  Ilbenstadt  to  Nieder* 
dorffelden,  in  the  direction  of  the  last-named  village ;  also  on  the 
left  bank  of  tbe  Nidder.  Officers'  patrols  to  be  stationed  on  the 
heights  west  of  Eaichen  and  Kilianstadten.  I  expect  acconik^ 
reports  as  to  strength  and  movements  of  the  enemy. 

"  2.  The  combined  cavalry  brigade.  No.  22,  will  march  to-mono^ 
at  10  A.M.  from  its  bivouac  in  Heldenbergen  towards  the  Kaicher 
heights,  taking  up  a  covered  position  on  their  eastward  slope  ;i^ 
will  protect  the  right  wing  of  the  corps,  and  will  observe  towards 
Okarben,  maintaining  communication  with  tbe  eastern  army  AofO^ 
Friedberg. 

''  d.  The  advance  guard  will  move  off  at  10  a.m.  on  the  ro^ 
Heldenbergen,  Gross-Karben,  in  the  direction  of  the  last-nam^ 
place. 

"  4.  The  main  body  will  follow  at  an  interval  of  1,000  metres,  ^ 
far  as  the  ground  allows,  on  the  broadest  possible  front. 

"  5.  The  left-flanking  detachment  marches  at  10  a.m.,  forming 
its  own  advance  guard,  towards  Bendel,  and  covers  the  left-flank  (P' 
the  corps  against  Niederdorffelden.  Biidesheim  is  to  be  held  by  on^ 
battalion  of  infantry,  which  will  detach  one  company  to  the  height^ 
west  of  Kilianstadten,  to  protect  the  road  from  Niederdorffelden. 

**  6.  The  outposts  will  rejoin  the  positions  of  the  corps  to  wtiiol^ 
they  belong,  as  the  latter  advances." 
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T.  8,  9)  10  omitted,  as  tiiey  refer  only  to  imaginary'  operations 
ich  were  not  carried  out.) 

'  U.  Reports  will  find  me  at  the  head  of  the  main  body. 
Signed         "Von  Boeu.v, 

"  Lieut.-GeDeral." 

TIb  western  force  consisted  of  the  following  troops  : — 
Left  wing.      Division   Rauoh.      Nine   and    a   half   battalions 
bntry ;    seven     batteries ;    five    squadrons ;    one    and    a    half 
opuiies  pioneers. 

Bigbt  wing.     25th  division.      Nine  battalions ;   five  batteries  ; 
l^t  Bqaadrons. 

K^t  flanking    detnchment.     Three  battalions;   one  battery; 
n  tqntdrons ;  ons  company  pioneers. 

Ib  uoordance  with  the  special  idea  already  quoted,  the  following 
ki  were  issued  by  its  oommander.  Prince  Henry  of  Hessen : — 
"Those  portions  of  the  enemy  which  retreated  by  Vilbel  and 
itdndoiffelden  are  still  in  the  vicinity  of  Heldenbergen,  Whilst 
mtem  army  continues  on  the  24th  September  its  ofiensive 
Mdi  Friedberg,  the  west  corps  will  throw  any  detachments 
■tilling  between  the  Nidda  and  Nidder  as  far  back  eastwards  as 
Ale,  ttill  keeping  in  mind  the  protection  of  the  weakly- 
noKned  town  of  Frankfort.  '' 

"Tha  wMt  corps  will  accordingly  advance  in  two  columns  con- 
HnoiIIy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niddor  against  Heldenbergen, 
'ittiok  the  enemy  wherever  he  is  met  with. 
"Vith  this  object  I  order : — 

L  "  The  combined  division  Rauch  will  advance  between  the  copses 
Kof  Qioas  and  Klein  Karben,  against  Heldenbergen,  examining 
tpDond  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of  Kaichen  and  Erbstadt. 
L"Tlw  Sfith  division  marches  by  the  road  Niederdorffelden 
^^^Heldenbergen,  sending  its  cavalry  on  to  find  the 
I  hold  him  in  front  until  the  attack  of  the 

eloped. 

0  ngbt  tlanking  detachment  remains  south  of  the  Nidder, 
lulviuices  by  Oberdorfelden  and  Eilianstadten  to  the  heights  of 
iGvileberg ;  its  special  miasion  is  to  observe  and  protect  the 
I  bom  undertakings  from  Windeoken,  as  well  as  the  main- 
leof  its  eommaoications  with  theSSth  dinsicn  north  of  the 

It  will  take  part  in  the  engagement  according  to  oiroiun- 

QTtb  Regiment  is  roMrred  lor  my  spedil  disposi- 
18 
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5.  ''Each  division  and  the  flanking  detachment  provides  for  its 
own  safety  in  the  advance. 

6.  ''Reports  will  reach  me  with  the  advance  guard,  25tb 
division. 

"  Henry,  Prince  of  HesBen." 

I  have  given  the  above  orders  in  extenso,  as  they  afford  a  good 
insight  into  the  tactical  ideas  at  present  in  fashion  in  GermiDT. 
The  resiim6  of  the  general  situation  (given  before  the  commeDM- 
ment  of  the  actual  orders),  enables  each  commander  to  act  in  the 
spirit  of  these  orders,  should  events  interfere  with  their  execodon 
according  to  the  absolute  letter. 

The  composition  of  the  advance  guard  of  the  eastern  corps  is 
also  worthy  of  attention,  particularly  the  proportion  of  artiltey 
assigned  to  it.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  that  in  the  engagement  itself  no  written  orders  were  allofsi 
As  it  is  considered  to  be  more  difficult  to  work  with  verbal  ordn 
than  with  writt^.n  ones,  therefore,  every  opportunity  is  taken  H 
accustom  the  commanders  to  the  use  of  the  former.  It  iailiD 
insisted  upon  throughout  the  whole  army  that  the  receiver  of  unr 
message  should  always  repeat  it  to  the  giver  before  riding  ofl 
with  it. 

Owing  to  the  entire  disorganisation  of  the  railway  serriee,  1 
unfortunately  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  see  the  commsneomentof  Ac 
action.  The  tail  of  Rauch's  division  was  just  defiling  through  tk 
village  of  Groskarben  when  I  succeeded  in  catching  them  up,  oi 
were  marching  at  the  rate  of  at  least  four  miles  an  hour,  so  thatoai 
oould  gain  but  little  on  them. 

The  road  led  us  through  a  dense  wood,  and  on  arriviogatili 
exit  the  battalions  were  thrown  into  it  on  each  side  of  the  nilfil 
column  of  companies,  the  leading  company  being  barely  fifty  piCil 
from  its  edge,  along  which  seven  batteries  of  artillery  weredepbjli 
with  their  teams  close  behind  them.  The  spaoe  being  very  IM^ 
cient^  the  guns  were  at  half  interval  only,  and  altogether  the  tnNf 
were  jammed  so  closely  together  that  every  shell  from  the  M^ 
must  have  told.  In  front  of  us  lay  a  ridge  about  100  fieetliigli  ip! 
some  2,000  yards  distant  a  patch  of  wood  divided  it,  and  oi  if 
northern  half  stood  the  farm-yard  of  Marienho^  which  ^mM 
being  stormed  by  the  infiantry.  The  noathem  half  bent 
considerable  angle,  and  we  could  eee  the  adTtnee  of  dli 
division^  which  had  just  carried  that  portion  of  the  cidge. 

I  then  decided  to  push  on  and  join  iu  and  atiifed 
flee  the  artillery  take  up  their  new  position,  each  bailaij^ 
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independently,  a  small  stream  in  the  valley  having  stopped  their 
advance  in  line,  a  small  covering  party  of  infantry  lay  in  front 
of  them,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  force  which  had  carried  the 
lid^e  rallied  just  behind  its  brow.  In  front  of  us,  at  a  distance 
of  1,500  yards,  we  could  see  the  village  of  Heldenbergen,  the 
ground  sloping  uniformly  down  towards  it  at  an  angle  of  about 
^»    end  entirely  destitute  of  cover. 

^[*be  enemy  held  the  line  of  a  small  ditch,  some  250  yards  in 
froi:^t  of  the  village,  with  their  artillery  jammed  together  in  the 
coxmer  between  two  chauss^es.  Against  this  the  newly-arrived 
bat^tcries  came  into  action,  and  presently  we  heard  tlie  guns  of 
BaTich's  division  opening  fire  from  the  northern  side  of  the  wood. 
Mecuiwbile  the  remainder  of  the  infantry  were  being  formed  up 
in  several  lines  behind  the  guns,  on  the  reverse  slope  of  the  hill 
which  dipped  gently  to  the  rear,  about  parallel  to  the  trajectory  of 
tho  enemy's  shells.  Every  "  over  "  meant  for  the  guns  must  have 
^©pt  them  from  end  to  end.  Fortunately  they  did  not  remain 
^d]r«  long,  for  the  attack  recommenced,  and  they  advanced  through 
<li©  ^ns  which  fired  gaily  over  their  heads  the  moment  they  were 
P^s^.  I  had  by  this  time  managed  to  get  well  in  front,  and  saw 
tha-fc  the  left  column  was  pursuing  the  same  tactics.  When  the 
^bting  line  had  covered  about  half  the  distance  to  the  front,  and 
the  ^hole  three  **  treffen,"  or  lines,  were  nearly  at  the  bottom  of 
tha  elope,  they  all  halted  in  full  view  and  in  most  effective  range 
of  t^lie  enemy.  Of  the  two  positions,  viz.  that  on  the  reverse  slope 
and.  that  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  hill,  I  fancy  that  the  latter 
^^s  the  most  preferable.  Fortunately,  after  the  halt  had  lasted  for 
a  foMr  minutes,  the  "  cease  fire  "  was  sounded,  and  the  imaginary 
fllangl^ter  came  to  an  end.  The  enemy,  meanwhile,  was  in  almost 
«C[U.^lly  trying  circumstances ;  as  already  mentioned,  his  batteries 
had  not  sufficient  room  to  deploy,  and,  together  with  the  infantry, 
wer©  crowded  into  a  narrow  space  in  the  re-entering  angle 
^^'^^d  by  the  chauss^e  on  their  right  and  the  Nidder  stream  on 
^^hc  left ;  whilst  the  village  of  Heldenbergen,  chiefly  composed  of 
T'^^^en-built  shingle-roofed  houses,  would  have  long  since  been 
ro  fltames  and  completely  untenable. 

I  do  not  presume  to  criticise  all  this,  I  merely  relate  what 
^  ^^ir,  leaving  my  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  I 
*P^^t  the  night  in  the  bivouac  of  a  brigade  belonging  to  the 
^'•tem  corps.  The  method  adopted  is  fairly  well-known.  Each 
^^^^lion  forms  column  on  the  centre  (kolonne  nach  der  mitte), 
^niob  corresponds  very  closely  with  our  column  of  double  com- 
V^es.    Arms  are  piled,  the  men  fall  out*  to  either  flank,  take 
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off   their  knapsacks,  &c.y   and   proceed  with  the  regolai 
fatigues. 

The  transport  was  entirely  managed  by  contract,  and  as  i 
the  men  were  kept  waiting  two  or  three  hours  for  their  food 
after  eight  hours  under  arms,  they  had  fully  earned.  Forti 
when  the  rations  did  arrive,  it  was  tinned  and  not  fresh  n 
half  an  hour  was  enough  to  see  it  cooked  and  eaten. 

Each  company  carried  a  long  strip  of  canvas,  about  two  fe< 
which  was  fixc^  to  uprights,  and  stuck  in  the  ground 
shape  of  a  circle,  to  act  as  a  protection  against  the  wind 
was  then  arranged  all  round  it,  and  in  the  centre  a  fire 
and,  after  all  was  settled,  the  men  seemed  fairly  comfortable 
officers  all  had  tents,  and  each  of  them  carried  an  am« 
luggage  which  would  have  driven  an  Aldershot  quarter 
general  demented. 

Marketenders  carts  were  allowed,  but  these  were  very  ( 
from  the  gigantic  brewers  drays  which  may  be  seen  wendic 
way  out  of  Aldershot  whenever  the  division  bivouaci 
security  of  the  camp  was  provided  for  by  outposts  place 
two  miles  in  advance  of  it,  and  each  regiment  told  off  in  f 
an  inlying  picket  which  posted  sentries  some  300  yards  in  i 
of  the  camp.     Sanitary  arrangements  were  entirely  neglecte 

The  night  passed  quietly,  a  few  shots  were  fired  by  the 
picket  against  creeping  patrols  which  had  evaded  the  out 
but  no   general   alarm  took  place.     Bain   began  to   fall 
about  9.80  p.m.,  and  lasted  for  about  three  hours ;  so  the  r 
very  little  rest  during  the  night,  and  were  already  moving 
4  A.M.  in  the  morning. 

But  the  fight  this  day  was  to  take  place  within  a  vei 
distance  of  our  camping-ground,  and  hence  there  was  no  n 
to  get  under  arms  till  about  9  a.m.  It  was  a  raw,  cold  n 
and  the  time  passed  very  slowly  till  the  ''  fall  in  "  sounded, 
to  my  being  with  the  troops  I  failed  to  obtain  a  printed 
the  "  Special  idea  "  and  orders ;  their  substance,  however,  \ 
during  the  night  the  east  corps  had  received  the  expected  re 
ments  (mentioned  in  the  previous  day's  idea),  and  had  resu 
offensive  in  the  direction  of  Frankfort. 

The  reinforcements  were  represented  by  details  of  troops  f 
western  corps^  which  passed  over  to  the  eastern  force  earl 
morning.  The  enemy  lay  some  four  miles  away  across  th 
shed  between  the  Nidder  stream  and  the  Main.  This  ridge 
and  well  defined,  standing  up  some  500  feet  above  the  z 
lands  which  border  the  streams,  and  throwing  off  numerous  se 
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qnirs,  from  1,500  to  2,000  yards  apart,  tbe  slopes  of  whicli,  steep 
at  the  top,  but  gently  undulating  lower  doirn,  afforded  excellent 
positions  to  the  defendeis,  and  but  scanty  cover  to  the  assailants. 

The  brigade  vith  which  I  had  bivouacked  formed  the  centre  »f  the 
idTmce,  sod  it  moved  off  in  column  of  rontc  along  a  field-path 
vhich  followed  the  bach -bone  of  the  main  ridge. 

On  oar  way  we  presently  met  tbe  corps  artillery,  about  six 
bHtleries,  which  inserted  themselves  in  the  column  immediately 
bebiod  the  leading  battalion.  To  onr  right  we  could  see  the  42nd 
biigule,  in  rt;ndezTOus  formation  and  accompanied  by  tbe  divisional 
■ttiUery,  climbing  up  one  of  the  secondary  spurs  I  have  mentioned. 
Infroat  of  us  tbe  ridge  rose  gently  for  about  three  miles,  and  on 
tl»  dope  we  could  see  occasional  vedettes  riding  about,  belonging 
to  both  aides.  The  view  to  our  left  was  entirely  hidden  by  the 
Man  of  the  ground.  The  advance  guard  of  the  brigade  on  our 
■igH  laving  reached  the  crest  of  the  spur,  came  into  contact  with 
wu  outposts  of  tbe  enemy  in  n  wood  to  their  right  front.  These 
U  ivik  almost  immediately,  and  were  followed  into  tbe  wood  by 
tbi  tnopa  which  bad  engaged  them.  But  the  alarm  had  been  f^ven, 
■i  presently  gallopers  were  fiying  in  every  direction. 

TIm  divisionai  artillery,  being  uearest  to  hand,  came  into  action 
O  tba  aforeflud  creat  of  the  ridge,  and  fired  sway  cheerfully, 
Vpttoitly  at  the  wood,  there  being  no  other  mark  available.  The 
^  of  the  oorpa  artillery  galloped  past  us,  and  our  leading  battalion 
■^■id  line  of  company  columns  at  deploying  intervals  to  let 
^buteziea  pass  through.  These  came  up  at  a  trot,  and  formed 
■  tbt  divinonol  guns  already  in  action. 

Bdiind  the  wood  in  whioh  the  attack  was  rapidly  gaining  ground, 
'n^  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  lay  the  village  of  Eilianstiidten, 
•^  this,  being  tbe  probable  position  of  tbe  enemy's  reserves,  was  at 
^"^  taken  as  a  mark  by  all  the  guna,  which  formed  almost  a 
^-cirole  round  it.  The  left  of  this  semi-circle  produced  fell 
^lonto  the  rising  ground  already  mentioned,  from  which  puffe 
"  moke  immediately  began  to  iaaue,  showing  that  the  enemy  did 
^  intend  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  enfilading  two  batterioB. 
Bovnar,  as  there  were  no  shells  flying  about,  thes^  batteries  held 
"itc  somewhat  uncomfortabls  poaition  with   grea&tenaoity,  and 

"XiiiiQcd  firing  till  a  change  in  the  sitaation  gave  them  a  fireah 

>tB«t. 

Lwhile  the  infantry  brigade  with  which  I  waa  riding  had 

lefi  into  one  of  the  hollows,  and  one  of  its  rogiments, 

groand  to  the  left,  wu  now  out  of  sight ;  tba  other, 

the  safnaj'tk  fire,  halted  for  tbe  moment,  each 
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battalion  in  line  of  company  columns  at  deploying  intervals.  The 
second  battalion  overlapped  the  left  rear  of  the  leading  one,  and  the 
third  battalion  followed  some  500  yards  behind  the  first.  In  this 
formation  the  advance  was  resumed.  Before  us  lay  one  of  the  spnrs 
of  the  main  ridge,  along  the  top  of  which  ran  a  chaussee,  bordered 
by  trees  leading  from  Mittelbuchen  to  Kilianstadtcn. 

On  nearing  this,  the  leading  battalion  sent  out  its  skirmishing 
divisions.  Suddenly,  on  our  left,  at  about  five  hundred  yards' 
distance,  appeared  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  in  a  moment  the 
infantry  halted,  and  fired  several  volleys  at  the  new  arrivals.  This 
was  unfortunate,  as,  a  moment  afterwards,  an  aide-de-camp  arrived 
to  point  out  that  this  was  our  own  cavalry  brigade  falling  back. 
The  skirmishers  having  reached  the  chauss6e,  the  whole  line  halted 
in  a  position  from  which  they  commanded  a  very  limited  view. 

I  rode  forward  a  little,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  found  the  enemy 
advancing  in  force  up  the  slopes  of  the  ridge  on  which  we  stood, 
apparently  as  ignorant  of  our  whereabouts  as  we  were  of  theirs. 
The  situation  was  altogether  rather  curious,  as  immediately  behind 
our  right  flank  were  the  two  batteries  already  mentioned,  and  close 
to  them,  and  in  the  same  hollow  with  the  infantry,  were  a  couple  of 
squadrons  of  dragoons.  However,  fortunately,  our  infantry  dis* 
covered  the  approach  of  the  enemy  when  he  was  within  about  two 
hundred  yards,  and,  running  forward  to  gain  a  better  field  of  &®» 
engaged  him  in  a  fair  stand-up  fight  at  barely  one  hundred  yards 
range.  Both  sides  brought  up  supports,  and  the  firing  was  vory 
heavy  for  a  few  moments,  till  an  umpire  arrived  and  ordered  the 
enemy  back.  He  fell  back  slowly,  followed  by  an  occasional  volleji 
till  he  reached  a  fresh  position  some  1,500  yards  to  the  rear,  at  t 
spot  where  another  ridge  jutted  out  from  the  main  backbone. 

The  corps  artillery  now  took  up  a  new  alignment,  and  proceeded 
to  prepare  tlie  way  for  the  infantiy  attack,  which,  after  a  ft* 
moments,  recommenced  in  the  same  formation  as  before,  but  with 
the  company  columns  deployed  into  line,  as  they  were  now  uni^ 
the  enemy's  aimed  fire.  There  was  nothing  particular  to  reffl>A 
in  the  conduct  of  this  advance.  The  ground  was  open,  afibrdiof 
little,  if  any,  cover,  and  it  was,  moreover,  heavy  firom  the  nigU^ 
rain ;  hence  the  men,  who  were  tired  from  their  bad  night's  re*^ 
made  but  slow  progpress,  and  the  whole  affair  rather  dragged.  Moi* 
infantry  appeared  away  to  our  left,  turning  the  ridge  we  were  ■ttiflfc' 
ing  in  firont;  and  behind  ub  we  could  aee  our  cavalry  biig<'^ 
trotting  up. 

At  last  the  fighting  line  acquired  a  sufficient  density  to  atMV^ 
tike  assault,  and,  with  a  load  cheer  and  with  drums  bestingt  tiNf 
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;  at  the  enemy  up  the  steep  slope  which  formed  the  side  of  the 
\j.  The  latter  fell  back  again  slowly,  small  bodies  halting  and 
g  on  the  pursuers.  I  rode  along  the  southern  edge  of  the 
3,  which  was  here  some  four  hundred  yards  broad,  and  beneath 
!  could  see  the  cavalry  brigade  trotting  up  in  line  of  squadron 
mns  at  close  interval.  Nothing  could  have  better  shown  off 
idaptability  and  handiness  of  this  formation,  as  they  wound  in 
out  of  the  inequalities,  &c.  of  the  ground,  gradually  swinging 
id  their  left  till  they  were  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  front  of 
retreating  infantry,  who  continued  their  movement  quite  un- 
ectingly,  without  a  single  scout  to  warn  them  of  the  impending 
n.  Half-way  up  the  hill  the  first  line  of  the  cavalry  deployed, 
then,  galloping  over  the  ridge,  swept  down  on  the  infantry, 
were  completely  taken  by  surprise  and  hardly  fired  a  shot  until 
cavalry  pulled  up.  Squadron  after  squadron  of  the  second  line 
thrown  in,  each  singling  out  a  group  of  the  enemy  to  attack, 
dashing  right  up  to  within  a  couple  of  horses'  lengths  of  the 
itry.  The  third  line  remained  halted  below  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
f  to  ward  off  a  counter-attack  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
le  ujJDpires  decided  that  the  charge  had  succeeded,  as  the 
itry  were  already  demoralised  by  their  previous  repulse.  The 
der  resulting  from  this  attack  having  been  cleared  up, 
dvance  was  again  resumed  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  this 
against  the  culminating  point  of  the  ridge,  which  formed  the 
ly's  main  position.  But  I  did  not  notice  anything  calling  for 
cular  mention  in  this  portion  of  the  fight, 
was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  concluding  action  of  the 
euvres,  which  took  place  next  day,  but  I  was  told  it  presented 
urticular  feature  of  interest. 

should  like,  in  conclusion,  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
iS  of  general  interest  which  struck  me  most.  First,  with  regard 
e  infantry,  no  one  could  deny  its  wonderful  marching  power, 
jh  chiefly  composed  of  very  young  boys,  between  the  ages  of 
ty  and  twenty-two,  with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  volunteers 
ily  eighteen,  wearing  as  they  did  long  Wellington  boots,  in 
1  an  ordinary  Englishman  could  hardly  have  marched  ten 
I  without  sore  heels,  and  carrying  a  heavy  kit  in  the  old- 
3ned  cow-skin  knapsack.  They  absolutely  averaged  twenty- 
oiles  a  day  for  three  or  four  days  consecutively ;  and  though 
often  appeared  tired,  and  even  spiritless,  they  never  showed 
of  actual  physical  prostration,  and  their  sick-list  was  incredibly 
,  being  only  2  per  1,000.  But,  as  regards  their  tactical 
ng,  many  improvements  might  be  made.    Opposing  lines  firing 
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into  each  other,  at  scarcely  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards'  distaDce^isnot 
what  one  expects  to  see  now-a-days.  It  is,  no  doubt,  tme  that  snch 
faults  correct  themselves  fast  enough  in  real  war ;  but,  even  so, 
great  barm  may  be  done  in  presenting  to  the  young  soldier  a 
picture  which  he  finds  unlike  the  real  thing  the  moment  he  comes 
under  actual  fire. 

He  throws  himself  down  to  avoid  the  storm  of  lead  passing  over, 
and  once  down,  he  thinks  twice  about  getting  up  again.  Whereas, 
had  he  naturally,  in  accordance  with  his  peace  training,  lain  down, 
knowing  that  in  a  minute  he  would  be  called  upon  to  rise  again,  it 
would  cost  him  a  far  less  mental  effort  to  do  so  than  to  disobey  the 
order  and  lie  still.  In  battle  the  action  of  the  mind  is  very 
different  to  what  it  is  in  peace  time,  and,  when  danger  is  very  near, 
troops  can  only  be  relied  on  to  carry  out  that  to  which  they  hare 
been  so  trained  in  peace  that  it  costs  each  man,  individually,  a  less 
effort  of  will  to  obey  a  familiar  order  than  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
run  away.  As  regards  the  control  of  the  firing  by  the  officers,  ike 
system  pursued  was  practically  the  same  as  our  own,  and  in  no  way 
superior  to  it. 

The  most  noteworthy  point  in  the  execution  of  the  attack  was,  ^^ 
already  noticed,  the  way  in  which  support  from  the  rear  reached- 
the  fighting  line  just  when  it  would  have  been  most  required,  ai^^ 
gave  it  a  fresh  impulse  forward.     The  spectacle  of  a  stationary  ft^^ 
fight  at  short  range,  raging  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  *^ 
hour,  is  simply  ridiculous,  and,  when  it  occurs,  betrays  insuffici^"^ 
tactical  training  on  the  part  of  the  superior  leaders,  as  it  is  afun^^ 
mental  and  undisputed  axiom  in  the  modem  infantry  attack  that      ^ 
decisive  ranges  no  body  of  troops  in  the  open  can  remain  station 
for  more  than  five  minutes.     It  must  either  advance  or  retire, 
if  not  supported,  is  more  likely  to  do  the  latter  than  the  former. 

With  regard  to  the  cavalry,  the  chief  point  to  be  noticed  is  t 
%Yonderful  training  of  the  horses;  with  an  average  of  individ 
riding  far  below  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  England, 
performance  of  their  regiments,  as  a  body,  was  decidedly  superior 

When  the  trumpet  sounded  the  "  trot,"  the  whole  moved  off  ^ 
at  brisk,  lively  pace,  not  a  horse  breaking  or  losing  his  place  in  tk:^ 
ranks ;  they  cantered  and  galloped  with  wonderful  precision,  d^^ 
plumes  of  their  busbies,  &c.  waving  smoothly  like  standing  cors::^ 
in  a  breeze,  very  different  from  the  jumpy  "  peas  in  a  pot "  sort  c^ 
motion  one  often  sees  at  Aldershot.  There  was  a  want  of  spee«^ 
and  dash  in  their  charge,  perhaps,  but  that  was  amply  compensated 
for  by  the  greater  cohesion  in  the  ranks. 

I  saw  little  of  that  opening  out  to  the  flanks  which  has  been  ba^ 
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evident  of  late  in  many  of  our  regiments,  and  altogether  I 
lid  be  inclined  to  give  to  the  cavalry  the  foremost  place  in  the 
man  army  for  all-roand  efficiency,  more  especially  as  they 
)r  less  on  the  ontbreak  of  war  from  the  causes  which,  in  the 
mencement  of  this  paper,  I  called  attention  to  in  the  case  of 
ui&ntry,  as  each  regiment  is  able  on  mobilisation  to  complete 
our  field  squadrons  to  their  war  strength  of  150  sabres  from 
Silh,  or  depot  squadron. 

be  artillery  was  difficult  to  criticise,  as,  with  only  four  guns  per 
3ry  horsed,  and  no  wagons  at  all,  the  task  of  leading  was  so  in- 
ely  simpler  than  on  a  war  footing,  where  one  half  the  horses 
comparatively  untrained,  that  no  estimate  of  their  probable 
iency  can  be  formed ;  but,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  leading 
»le  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  for  September  29th^  they 
:  the  field  under  much  the  same  conditions  in  1870,  and 
'oughly  won  the  respect  of  the  English  gunners  who  saw  them, 
tically  speaking,  the  striving  to  unite  in  large  masses,  and  to 
:^entrate  fire  on  one  object,  was  very  noticeable,  and  contrasted 
dngly  with  the  usual  Aldershot  field-day  tactics, 
inally,  I  would  remark  that,  whereas  there  was  no  denying  the 
ical  skill  of  the  superior  officers,  I  saw  nothing  to  justify  the 
lion  that  our  regimental  officers,  as  a  body,  are  in  any  way 
cior  to  those  whose  example  has  of  late  been  so  often  flung  in 
teeth^  and  which  we  are  so  constantly  invited  to  emulate. 
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©at  JitlJ)  Ittaitts. 

By  Lizut.-Col.  Charles  Fobd. 


(CguHnuedfromp.  112.) 

Ndmbbbs    and    DisTRiBOxroN    OF   Officers,  Warrant  Offiea^ 

Sergeants,  Rank  and  File,  Trumpeters,  and  Horses  of  Brig»d« 

OD  Home  EaUblisliment,  and  oomparieoa  of  present  andpto- 

posed  strcDgth. 

The  brigade  staff  would  coneiet  of  the  colonel  and  his  brigilt- 

major,  an  orderly-room  sergeant,  and  a  rank-and-file  non-cDmiuf 

sioiied ofGcer  as  bis  assistant.  If  neaessary,  other  non-commissioiw 

officers  and  men  could  be  taken  temporarily  from  hatteries  to  ■■» 

in  the  head-quurter  office,  but  the  two  above  named  would  bBps^ 

maaently  borne  on  the  head-quarter  staff,  and  be  In  excess  of  Ar 

strength  of  the  batteries.     The  same  would  be  the  case  with  ■< 

gunners,  or  drivers,  three  of  whom  would  be  servants  to  the  ooloUJr 

two  to  the  brigade-major,  and  one  b&tman  to  the  orderly-roofflclak. 

Thus,  then,  the  brigade  staff  would  oonsiat  of  two   officeiBi  <■* 

sergeant,  and  seven  rank  and  file. 

The  staff  of  a  service  division  would  consist  of  one  lieataoiB^ 
colonel,  one  adjutant,  one  riding-master,  one  quarter- mastsr,  V 
sergeant-major  (warrant  officer),  one  qaartermaster-sei^Bn^  i" 
farrier-major,  one  trumpet-majoi,  one  wheeler-major,  one  ooUU*    I 
maker-major,  one  otderly-room  sergeant,  and  one  sergeant-cook!   i| 
also  eight  rank  and  file  as  servants  to  the  four  officers,  and  a^   | 
rank  and  file  as  b&tmen  to  the  warrant  officer  and  sergeants,  o^ 
in    all,  foor   officers,  one  wairant  officer,  seren  sergeants,  ud 
sixteen  rank  and  file.    The  staff  of  a  H.  A.  division  would  bi<* 
ux  troop-horses,  viz,  one  each  for  riding-msster,  quarter-muttfi 
sei:geaQt-migor,  fivtier-majoT,  and  tnunpet-major;  and  the  staff  <4 
ft  F.  A.  division  vonld  bam  eenn,  u  the  Kljatant  would  b«i 
to  a  troop-borae. 
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'opose  that  all  lieutenaDt-colonels  should  find  their  own  first 
rs,  instead  of  those  of  the  F.  A.  having,  as  at  present,  one 
borse. 

staff  of  a  depot  division  should  be  the  same  as  above,  less 
iiier-major,  wheeler-major,  oollarmaker-major,  and  sergeant- 
and  their  b&tmeu.  The  depot  staff  would  therefore  comprise 
3utenant-colonel,  one  adjutant,  one  riding-master,  one  quarter- 
r,  one  sergeant-major,  one  quartermaster-sergeant,  one 
9t-major,    one  orderly-room  sergeant,  and  twelve  rank  and 

composition  of  batteries  and  ammunition  columns  is  shown 
les  2  and  3.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  batteries,  ammu- 
columns,  and  staff  of  the  three  home  brigades,  and  the  depota 
six  brigades,  would  consist  as  under. 


Wanrnnt 

Ser- 

Trum- 

Bank 

All 

Offioen 

offioera  geants 

peters 

and  file 

ranks 

Horses. 

and  diyisional  stafif 

le  brigades.                     54 

12 

87 

213 

866 

81 

six  depot   diyisions      24 

6 

18 

72 

120 

36 

batteries    of    three 

es 225 

— 

890 

90 

5,262 

5,967 

3,693 

omimition  columns .      18 

— 

88 

6 

39G 

453 

262 

1  of  six  depdt  divi- 

60 

—' 

108 

24 

1,728 

1,920 

55a 

Total  381        18        636      120        7,671        8,826        4,630 

,  according  to  the  official  tables  showing  the  establishment 
'egcrlar  and  auxiliary  forces  for  1883-4,  the  existing  numbers 
m  the  home  establishment  are  as  under: — 
era,  352  ;  warrant  officers,  2  ;    sergeants,  536  ;    trumpeters, 
mk  and  file,  7,867  ;  all  ranks,  8,872  ;  horses,  4,522. 
proposed  organisation  would  consequently  entail  an  increase 
ity-nine  officers,  sixteen  warrant  officers,  100  sergeants,  six 
ters,  and  108  horses,  and  a  reduction  of  196  rank  and  file,, 
ither  words,  a  total  reduction  of  forty-six  of  all  ranks,  and 
ease  of  108  horses. 

St  observe,  however,  as  regards  these  figures,  that,  as  I  have 
all  servants  and  batmen,  of  brigade  and  divisional  staffs, 
9  firom  the  establishment  of  batteries,  there  is  not  the  same 
on  to  be  made  firom  the  fighting  effective  as  under  the  pre- 
)tem,  under  which  batteries  are  constantly  called  upon  to- 
a  proportion  of  their  best  men  as  servants  to  the  district 
ich  men  being  still  borne  on  the  effective  strength  of  their 
a. 
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Comparison  of  Strength  of  Present  Indian  Establishmest 

%vith  that  proposed  by  this  Scheme. 

With  reference  to  the  following  table,  I  may  remark  that  I  pro- 
pose to  retain  the  number  of  men  and  horses  per  battery  at  present 
Rxed  for  India,  as  it  has  doubtless  been  decided  on  after  doe 
consideration  and  experience.  The  ammunition  columns  I  have 
made  proportionately  stronger  in  men  than  those  ut  home,  as  I 
consider  they  should  be  capable  of  even  readier  expansion;  and 
whereas  the  columns  at  home  would,  on  expansion,  be  probaUy 
filled  up  with  reserve  men,  I  conclude  those  in  India  would  be 
increased  mainly^  if  not  entirely,  by  the  addition  of  natives,  aod 
would  therefore  need  a  strong  backbone  of  Europeans  to  render 

them  reliable. 

Present  Indian  Establishment, 


H.  A 

F.  A 


WarroBt    Ser>     Trum-       Rank 

Officura.  officers,  geojitg.  peten.  and  file. 

G4  3  i)U        20         1,460 

.     L>S3  5        881        80        5,840 


AH 


1,646 
6,539 


M5  I 

4,400 


Total 


297 


8        480      100        7,300        8,185      ^ 


Proposed  Indian  Establishment. 

Warrant    Ser-     Trum-  Rank 

Otiiocra.  offioeni.  geants.  ]>eter8.  and  file. 

StaflF  of  three  brigadoH        .6        —            3        —  3 

Divisional  ditto   ...       48         12          84        —  — 

BatterieB  of  ditto          ..     225        —        405        90  6,570 

Three  ammimition  columnR       18        —          21          6  680 


AH 
xanka. 

12 

144 

7,290 

675 


297        12        513        96        7,200        6,121      I|XM 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  number  of  officers  is  unaltered,  tktf 
there  is  an  increase  of  four  warrant  officers  and  thirty-ttaH 
sergeants,  and  a  reduction  of  four  trumpeters,  100  rank  and  iU^ 
and  thirty-eight  horses,  or  a  net  reduction  of  sixty-fonx  of  iD 
ranks,  and  thirty-eight  horses. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  rank  and  file,  and  horseSj  ahov* 
on  the  staif,  is  due  to  striking  out  servants  and  b&tmeD|  v 
officers'  troop-horses,  neither  being  allowed  on  the  Inditfi  i^ 
blishment. 

Note. — On  referonco  to  a  former  page,  it  wQl  be  seen  that  the  diffartBOt  ff  ^ 
home  establishment  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  forty-aix  of  aU  raakf,  i*T:. 
increase  of  108  horses.    The  nett  result,  theref orei  in  the  enfeira 
reduction  of  110  of  aU  ranks,  and  an  increase  of  seTenty  hozMit 

General  Beiiarxb. 

I  venture  to  think  that  snch  an  organiBatioa  as  aketolioi 
foregoing  pages  would  go  some  way  towards  meeting  bodi 
and  taotioal  requirements.    It  woald  seem  thati  on  Iwili: 
•at  least*  the  oolonel  commanding  a  brigade  need 
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)at  difficulty  in  exercising  the  requisite  amount  of  supervision  in 
)  way  of  occasional  inspections,  whilst  it  will  he  rememhered 
it  in  every  case  the  lieutenant-colonels  commanding  divisions 
re  at  least  two  of  their  hatteries  together,  the  others  being,  in 
I  case  of  the  1st  and  2nd  brigades,  near  enough  to  be  occa- 
nally  inspected ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  drd  brigade,  I  hay& 
sady  observed  that  a  short  period  of  comparative  quiet,  during 
iafa  inspecting  officers  ceased  to  trouble,  and  batteries  were  at 
t»  would,  perhaps,  be  rather  an  advantage  than  an  evil  in  the 
©  of  men  just  returned  from  India.  Of  course,  the  "  let  *em 
lae  "  policy  might  be  easily  overdone,  but,  from  my  knowledge 

the  zeal  and  energy  which  always  seem  to  characterise  the 
aior  officers  of  the  Royal  Begiment  of  Artillery,  I  should  entertain 
It  little  fear  on  that  score. 

I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  establishment  and 
^UeiSs,  and  our  constantly  recurring  little  wars,  would  arise^  as  in 
^  questions  of  army  organisation  and  reform,  as  disturbing 
GQients ;  but  I  believe  that  no  insuperable  difficulty  need  occur 
meeting  them,  if  we  recognise  the  principle  of  temporarily 
^ding  a  brigade.  I  have  assumed  that,  as  at  present,  about  half 
6  force  of  horse  and  field  artillery  would  usually  be  stationed  in 
<lia,  and  the  other  half  at  home.     Then,  if  it  became  necessary 

increase  the  force  abroad,  any  required  portion  of  the  home 
t^gade  first  for  service  could  be  sent  out,  with  the  proviso  that 
iivision  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  thus  broken  up,  at  least  for 
y  length  of  time.  It  may  be  objected  that  a  division  abroad, 
-Ii  brigade  head- quarters  at  home,  or  vice  versa,  would  have  its 
rirespondence  much  increased ;  but  inasmuch  as  in  many  respects, 
^li  as  clothing  returns,  &c.,  the  divisions  would  be  independent, 
(3.  resemble  battalions  of  the  line,  I  do  not  believe  this  need  be 
^  case.  There  would  certainly  be  less  inconvenience  than  was 
^sible  under  the  old  brigade  system,  when  the  4th  brigade  at 
d  time  had  two  batteries  at  home,  the  remaining  eight  batteries 
t^ributed  between  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and 
^d-quarters   in   Canada;  so   that   returns,    &c.  had  to  be  sent 

J£ngland  from  the  Antipodes  for  transmission  to  Canada,  and 
*li  sent  back  again  from  Canada  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
riment  in  England. 

Cn  the  event  of  an  expeditionary  force  of  less  strength  than  an 
>^y  corps  being  sent  on  service,  its  quota  of  artillery  would  be 
^aished  by  the  brigade  first  on  the  roster ;  and  in  the  event  of 
K^orcements  being  required,  or  if  |tnother  small  force  were  to  be 
Xipped,  the  same  brigade  would  fiimish  the  needful  force  of 
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artillery  ;  but,  in  case  a  whole  army  corps  were  meanwhile  to  be 
mobilised,  the  next  brigade  would  be  augmented  and  attached  to  it. 
Should  a  war,  under  these  circumstances,  seem  likely  to  assame 
large  proportions,  the  mutilated  brigade  might  be  put  last  on  the 
roster,  and  fresh  cadres  be  raised  to  bring  it  to  full  strength  if 
wanted  in  its  turn. 

It  will  be  soon  that  my  proposed  organisation  reduces  the  number 
of  service  batteries  bv  fifteen,  and  no  one  can  be  more  sensible 
than  myself  of  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  reduction  ;  that  portion 
of  the  paper,  however,  is  only  meant  to  show  that  the  proposed 
change  could  be  effected  at  but  slight  extra  expense.  I  cannot 
but  think,  nevertheless,  that  ninety  batteries,  with  an  effective 
corps  organisation,  and  the  nucleus,  at  least,  of  an  ammunitioD 
train,  would  be  practically  far  more  eifective  than  105  batteries 
destitute  of  any  such  organisation,  and,  moreover,  destined  to  b« 
mulcted,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  of  an  unknown  number,  whieh 
would  either  be  broken  up  to  form  ammunition  columns  or  depleted 
by  drafts. 

I  will  only,  in  conclusion,  call  attention  to  the  fact  thaktk^ 
existing  number  of  service  batteries  (105)  is  the  exact  number 
required  to  form  seven  such  brigades  as  I  propose ;  in  which  esse 
it  would  be  only  necessary  to  convert  two  field  batteries  into  H^  A- 
and  to  raise  five  H.  A.  and  seven  F.  A.  depot  batteries,  andaevei 
ammunition  columns.  I  fear,  however,  that  nothing  short  of  ib 
universal  rising  up  of  nation  against  nation  would  indnoe  the 
British  Government  to  embark  in  such  an  outlay  as  would.be  tbfls 
involved. 


Table  1. 

Showing  the  proposed  distribution  of  the 
on  home  service,  and  the  depots  of  the  whole 

1st  brigade — 
Brigade  head-quarters       .... 
H.  A.  division — 

Head-quarters  and  three  batteries 

One  battery 
Ist  division — 

Head-quarters  and  two  batteries 

One  battery 

Ammunition  column    • 
2Dd  diyision — 

Head-quarten  and  two  batteries 

Two  batteries 


three  field  bijgite 
six  brigades. 

AldershoL 

Aldershot. 

St.  John's  Wooi 

Aldenhet 

Christdiiiidb 

Aldevshofei 

l^iem. 
AUenbiL      - 
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8rd  division — 

Head-quarters  and  two  batteries    .        •  Weedon. 

Two  batteries Aldershot. 

ibd  brigade — 

Brigade  head-quarters      ....  Dublin. 
H.  A.  division— 

Head-quarters  and  three  batteries .        .  Dublin. 

One  battery Ballincollig. 

1st  division — 

Head-quarters  and  one  battery      •        .  Curragh. 

Ammunition  column     ....  Curragh. 

One  battery Glonmel. 

One  battery Kilkenny. 

2nd  division — 

Head-quarters  and  two  batteries    .        •  Athlone. 

One  battery Limerick. 

One  battery Fermoy. 

3rd  division— 

Head-quarters  and  two  batteries    .         .  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

One  battery Leith  Fort. 

One  battery Glasgow. 

Brd  brigade — 

Brigade  head-quarters      ....  York. 
H.  A.  division — 

Head-quarters  and  two  batteries    •        .  Exeter. 

One  battery Dorchester. 

One  battery Coventry. 

Ist  division— 

Head-quarters  and  two  batteries    .        .  She£Beld. 

One  battery Chatham. 

Ammunition  column     ....  Woolwich, 
lind  division — 

Head-quarters  and  two  batteries    .        •  Shomcliffe. 

One  battery Woolwich. 

One  battery Colchester. 

8rd  division — 

Head-quarters  and  two  batteries    •        •  Ipswich. 

One  battery Bristol. 

One  battery         •        .        •        •        •  Trowbridge. 
Depot  divisions — 

Five  divisions  have  each  head-quarters 

and  two  batteries    •        .    Woolwich. 

One  division,  head-qrs.  and  two  batteries  Newbridge. 
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Table  2. 

Showing  proposed  strength  in  ofiBcers,  non-commissioned  officers^ 
and  men,  of  batteries  on  the  home  establishment : — 


1st  brigade — 

Major     .         .         .         . 
Captain  •         .         .         . 
Lieutenants     . 

Heavy 
battery. 

1 
1 

3 

Light 
battery. 

1 
1 

8 

EA. 
Uttanr. 

1 
1 

8 

Battery  sergeant-major 

Battery   Qr.-master-sergt, 

Farrier-sergeant 

Sergeants 

Trumpeters     . 

Corporals 

Bombardiers   . 

1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
6 
6 

1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
6 
6 

1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
& 
6 

Shoeing-smiths 
Collar-makers. 

3 
2 

I 

S 
2 

8 
2 

Wheelers 

1 

1 

1 

Gunners. 

66 

60 

72 

Drivers  .         .         .         , 

72 

66 

69 

All  ranks 

172 

160 

165 

2nd  brigade — 

Major     .         .         .         . 
Captain  . 
Lieutenants     . 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 
8 

Battery  sergeant-major 
Battery  Qr.-master-sergt. 
Farrier-sergeant 
Sej^eants 
Trumpeters     . 
Corporals 
Bombardiers   . 

1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
6 
6 

1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
5 
5 

Shoeing-smiths 
Collar-makers 

S 
2 

8 

a 

Wheelers 

1 

1 

^  a 

Gunners 

48 

48 

U 

DriTers  .        •        •        . 

66 

48 

All  rankB        • 

.      ti)6 

1S8 

mi 

■r  1 ' 
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brigade — 
Major     . 
Captain  . 
Lieutenants     . 

HeaTy 

battery. 

1 
1 

3 

L^ht 

battery. 

1 
1 

8 

H.A. 

battery 

1 
1 

8 

Battery  sergeant^maj 

Battery  Qr.-master- 

Farrier-sergeant 

Sergeants 

Trumpeters 

Corporals 

Bombardiers    . 

jor 
sergt. 

< 

1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
4 
4 

1 
1 
1 

6 
2 
4 
4 

1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
4 
4 

Shoeing-smiths 
Collar-makers . 

2 
1 

2 
1 

2 
1 

Wheelers 

1 

1 

1 

Gunners 

86 

86 

46 

Drivers  . 

34 

84 

28 

All  ranks 


97 


97 


100 


l8t 

SndandSrd 

bfigade. 

brigade. 

munition  columns — 

Major 

a 

»  A 

Captain 

a                      • 

Lieutenants 

.                      < 

Battery  sergeant-ihajor 

. 

Battery  Quartermaster-sergeant    . 

Farrier-sergeant 

Sergeants  . 

8 

8 

Trumpeters 

2 

2 

Corporals  . 

8 

8 

Bombardiers 

8 

8 

Shoeing-smiths*. 

4 

4 

Collar  makers*  . 

4 

4 

Wheelers*. 

4 

4 

Gunners    . 

48 

48 

Drivers 

72 

48 

All  ranks 167 


143 


^4mr  of  each  claw  of  artifioer,  f o  that  each  Motion  may  b«  eomplete  in  itself, 
a  fiew  to  their  separation  when  the  brigade  ia  mobiliaed. 

VOL.  vu.  14 
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Depot  batteries,  whether  H. 

A.  or  F.  A. — 

Major 

1 

Bombardiers 

5 

Captain 

1 

Shoeing-smiths  . 

•2 

Lieutenants 

8 

Collar-makers     . 

\ 

Battery  sergt.-major    . 

1 

Wheelers 

■                 • 

1 

Battery  Qr.-mr.-sergt . 

1 

Gunners 

■                 • 

Farrier-sergeant . 

1 

Drivers 

•                 • 

Sergeants  . 

6 



Trumpeters 

2 

All  ranks 

•                 ■ 

.      1^ 

Corporals  . 

5 



Table  8. 

Showing  strength  in  horsee 

1,  of  batteries  and 

ammunition  colu^^ 

on  the  home  establishment. 

Heavy 

Liffht 

ttA— 

battery. 

battery. 

hatte^^ 

1  st  brigade — 

Gun  horses 

48 

86 

36 

Wagon    . 

86 

86 

36 

Forge 

4 

4 

4 

General  service  wagons 

8 

8 

8 

Spare  draught 

6 

6 

6 

OflBcers' . 

6 

6 

— 

Staff-sergeants' 

« 

2 

2 

3 

Farrier-sergeants*     . 

1 

1 

1 

Shoeing-smiths* 

1 

1 

- 

Trumpeters'     . 

2 

2 

! 

Numbers  1  of  subdivision 

6 

6 

- 

Coverers' 

• 

6 

6 

Detachment     . 

• 

— 

— 

4 

Spare  riding    • 

• 

1 

1 

Total 

126 

114 

1 

2nd  brigade — 

Gun  horses     . 

86 

86 

Wagon    . 

8 

8 

Forge     . 

4 

4 

Spare  draught . 

4 

9 

^ '*'>-.••» 

6 
o 

5- 

a 
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• 

Heayy 

Light 

H.A. 

battery. 

battery. 

battery. 

ipeters'     . 

1 

1 

1 

bere  1  of  subdivision 

6 

6 

— 

3hment     . 

— 

— 

86 

5  riding    . 

1 

1 

8 

68     • 

66 

98 

e — 
horses 

24 

24 

24 

)  draught 

2 

2 

2 

ire'  .      '  . 

5 

6 

— 

sergeants' 

2 

2 

2 

3r-sergeants'     . 

1 

1 

1 

peters'     . 

1 

1 

1 

3ers  1  of  subdivision 

4 

4 

— 

;hment 


24 


Total 


89 


89 


64 


1 81  on  s : — 

teries,  both  H.  A.  and  F.  A.  to  have  the  same  number  of 

shown  above  for  the  3rd  brigade. 

3n  columns. — 

munition  column  of  the  1st  brigade  to  have  the  same 

horses  as  a  heavy  battery  of  the  same  brigade,  viz.  126. 

munition  columns  of  the  2nd  and  8rd  brigades  to  be  of 

(trength  in  horses  as  a  heavy  battery  of  the  2nd  brigade^ 


tteries  of  Ist  brigade  have  six  ammunition  wagons,  and  two  general 

ns,  besides  the  forgo  wagon.     Those  of  the  2nd  brigade  have  two 

vagons  and  a  forge  wagon. 

le  3rd  brigade  have  only  four  guns  horsed,  and  no  other  oarriagea. 

eries  resemble  those  of  3rd  brigade. 

nition  column  of  3rd  brigade  is  put  at  the  same  strength  as  that  of 

because,  if  on  a  much  lower  scale,  expansion  would  be  practically 
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A  Scratch  Team  of  Essays,  never  before  put  together.  Beii^E 
Beprints  from  the  Quarterly  and  WesiminHter  Reviews^  on  ttoi 
Kitchen  AND  THE  Cellar;  Thackeray;  Russia;  Carriage: & 
BoADS,  AND  Coached.  By  Sept.  Berdmore  (Nimshivicex  ) 
London :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 

Had  this  book  contained  but  one  article — the  first — it  would  haL'v 
been  worth  all  the  money.     It  is  incomparably  the  best  essay  oi 
the  subject  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  household  that  l^a 
ever  appeared.     Its  style  is  fascinating,  its  contents  are  instructi 
Not  only  the  Gourmand,  but  the  Gourmet,  not  only    the 
clothed  in   purple   and   fine  linen,  but  the  humble  clerk  in  his 
humble  home,  will  find  it   teeming  with    hints   which,  put  into 
practice,  will  save  his  pocket,  whilst  they  add  to  his  happiness. 
There  is  a  philosophy  in  the  whole  argument  which  acts  upon  the 
mental  fibres  as  champagne  acts  on  the  wearied  body.     It  fires, 
it  exhilarates,  it  rouses  to  action.     Every  soldier  will  be  able  to 
profit  by  the  study  of  maxims  which  put  before  him  in  the  clearest 
manner  the  road  to  an  enjoyment  which,  though  the  narrow-minded 
may  call  it  sensual,  yet,  in  its  nature,  and  in  the  prospects  beyond 
it  which  it  opens  out,  partakes  largely  of  the  divine. 

Passing  over  Thackeray  and  Russia,  not  because  they  an  not 
worthy  of  the  brilliant  writer  of  the  first  essay,  but  simply  beosBse 
the  printer  has  strictly  limited  us  to  a  solitary  page,  we  turn  to  the 
essay  on  coaches.  Here,  again,  we  recognise  the  hand  of  a  mister. 
Uis  references  to  the  days  of  coaching,  some  fifty  years  agO|  tf* 
full  of  interest.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use,  in  many  wajSy  ^ 
the  present  generation.  Like  the  first  essay,  this  one  liketoiB 
combines  the  interesting  with  the  useful.  The  book  should  be  is 
everybody's  hands,  for  it  is  simply  admirable. 
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^inltering  anb  ^Dailormg. 

Bt  Biohard  Tbiuen,  late  Captain  83th  Foot. 


Inn  the  year  1869  the  British  army  has  been  sofferiDg  more  or 
M&om  trnkflTB  and  tailors. 

Thfl  first  great  shook  ioflicted  on  the  British  army  was  the 
Mitioa  of  pnrofaaBe,  on  November  Ist,  1871,  and  nearly  all  the 
wfrom  whioh  it  has  since  saffered  may  be  traced  to  that  politioal 


At  ndiotB  of  the  abolitioii  of  purchase  in  the  army  found  that 
■f  oompoMd  of  regiments  of  oavalry  and  infantry  second  to  none 
'  tta  world,  the  offloers  and  men  of  which  they  were  composed 
U  of  ml  for  the  aervioe  of  the  Queen,  and  lore  for  the  regiments 
'  liUab  Huj  belonged. 

Km;  man  in  a  regiment  in  those  days  thought  it  his  duty  to 
U  of  hia  regiment  first,  and  himself  afterwards;  in  short, 
^"  '  waa  the  paramount  feeling  in  every  soldier's  heart. 

Irho  did  not  experience  Utis  lore  ibr  his 
the  name  of  soldier, 
^^^te  in  those  days  were  proad  to  serve  the 
for  notfaiog,  and  the  ncm-oommisnoned  offioera  and  men  were 
id  to  serve  under  them  and  under  the  oolonrs  of  their  grand  old 
heata,  on  whioh  were  emblaioned  the  names  of  many  a 
i-fougbt  field,  in  which  their  piedeoeeaors  or  thanuBlvea  had 
hd. 

n  thoge  days  there  was  a  grand  Instoiioal  ohaia  of  evidanoe  of 
iKrviect  of  the  regiment  lianded  tUnm  from  -jttx  to  yoar,  and 
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from  man  to  man  ;  and  in  many  cases  those  who  had  borne  a  part 
in  some  one  or  more  of  the  actions  commemorated  on  the  regimental 
colour  were  tangible  realities;  there  they  stood  with  the  medals 
they  had  won  on  their  breasts. 

In  the  days  we  write  of,  before  the  army  reformer  had  began  hifl 
tinkering,  the  men  who  formed  our  regiments  were  contented;  there 
was  grumbling  at  trifles,  of  course,  but  there  was  none  of  the  bitter 
hatred  that  is  now  daily  expressed  by  all  ranks  against  those  who 
have  robbed  and  insulted  them  by  word  and  deed. 

The  ranks  then  were  filled  by  officers  who  considered  the  army 
such  a  grand  profession,  that  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
time,  their  health,  and  often  their  lives,  for  the  simple  honour  of 
serving  the  Queen;  and  by  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
who  did  the  same  for  next  to  nothing. 

We  wonder  if  the  army  tinker  ever  realises  the  fact  that  the  6A 
purchase-officers  cost  the  country  nothing,  that  he  and  his  friends 
were  protected  by  the  gentlemen  of  England  who  entered  the  aimf 
at  no  expense  to  him.  It  has  always  been  a  marvel  to  us  how  th0 
tinker  advocated  the  abolition  of  purchase,  if  he  was  aware  of  the 
above. 

However,  the  fact  that  the  officers  of  the  army  were  a  class  of 
men  who  never  agitated,  or  struck  work,  and  were  helpless,  sal 
were  content  to  do  their  duty,  interfering  with  no  one,  was  enough 
for  the  tinker  ;  and  so  /le  agitated,  and  worked  his  best,  and  wiots 
lies  about  the  army,  and  said  hard  things  about  the  officers  in  th« 
House  of  Commons,  and  talked  nonsense  about  what  a  grand  simj 
he  would  have  if  only  those  aristocratic  officers  were  got  rid  (dt 
and  kicked  up  such  a  fuss  that,  of  course,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  in  ^ 
once,  abused  the  royal  prerogative,  and  so  purchase  in  the  MOBJ 
came  to  an  end,  and  with  it  the  high  tone  and  independsB^ 
character  that  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  old  porohase  offioeL 

And,  with  the  destruction,  the  ancient  ranks  of  comet  and  enagA 
were  knocked  on  the  head,  and  a  new  rank  given  to  o£Eion  ^ 
appointment,  who  were  to  be  called  sab-lieutenants  just  for  a  ohafl^ 
and  to  show  that  the  tinker  could  do  something  at  onoe;  and^ 
followed  up  that  brilliant  stroke  of  genius  on  the  25th  of  Jnaa  18V^ 
by  abolishing  the  rank  of  ensign  and  lieutenant  in  the  ngiineBl9( 
foot-guards,  and  that  of  comet  in  the  household  oawaliy.  A^ 
the  tinker  forgetting  all  aboat  the  hoosehold  tcoope  Air  tt0 
months  1  ^^-jLi 

It  is  quite  disgasting  to  wade  thioogh  the  "  acmy  eifonltft.:^ 
1872  and  1878 :  there  ie  not  a  anlgeot  oonneoted  iritfi  tte 
the  tinker,  did  not  meddle  vithi  and  his  fkiead  dvi 
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il  to  say  to  it  also ;  in  fact,  they  both  had  a  fine  time  of  it, 
more  than  the  unfortunate  officers  and  men  who  were  then 
experienced. 

inker  was  now  getting  the  upper  hand,  and  the  more  he 
led  ap  by  the  other  tinkers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
3  became^  and  the  more  over-bearing  and  abusive  were  the 
ce  productions.  The  "  army  circulars  "  were  public  docu- 
nt  the  letters  to  officers  commanding  regiments  were  not^ 
were  not  models  of  courtesy  exactly ;  but  what  can  you 
om  tinkers  ? 

le  tinker  did  not  do  so  very  much  harm  just  at  first,  beyond 
many  a  first-rate  officer  out  of  the  service  who  would  not 
s  nonsense;  but  when  he  began  to  meddle  with  the  regi- 
I  1873,  by  the  ridiculous  invention  of  ** linking"  two 
s  of  infantry  together  that  were  perfectly  distinct,  and  had 
I  in  common  than  a  race  and   a  cab  horse,  it  became 

hat  cared  the  tinker  (as  long  as  he  was  backed  up  by  the 
iwspaper  and  a  Badical  crew  in  the  House  of  Commons) 
3giments  of  the  British  army,  or  what  became  of  them  ?  All 

about  was  the  destruction  of  the  old  army  that  served  the 
0  well,  in  the  hope  that  a  new  army  would  be  produced 
r,  that  would  serve  the  House  of  Commons  instead. 

a  year  after  the  absurd  system  of  linking  was  introduced, 
r's  powers  were  rather  reduced,  but  he  still  seemed  to  have 
sterious  way  of  quietly  undermining  the  old  institutions  of 
f,  until  he  came  brilliantly  to  the  front  in  1880,  and  said 
'  Now  see  what  I  will  do."  And  he  was  justified  in  bis 
k,  for  he  had  actually  obtained,  although  it  is  hardly 
two  or  three  persons  who  bore  high  military  rank,  who 
pted  rank  in  the  Qneen  s  army  from  the  Queen,  to  help  him 
farious  and  disgraceful  attempt  to  transfer  the  army  from 
ce  of  the  Queen  to  that  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
aker  was  now  in  his  glory,  for  he  could  say  he  had  the 
'  soldiers  in  his  contemplated  insults  to  the  Queen  and  her 

and  his  assertion  was  true,  although,  to  be  consistent,  his 
advisers  should  have  resigned  their  commission  as  soldiers 
ey  became  traitors  to  their  cloth  and  Queen, 
inker,  now  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle,  cared  nothing  for 
»r  bucking  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  animal  he  bestrode 
vain  and  useless  for  the  Duke,  or  generals,  or  anyone  else, 
ivice  or  warning.  The  tinker  cared  for  no  one  qualified  to 
.t  thought  only  of  what  a  fine  time  he  was  having,  and  ho 
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■•-'  '■'T-     L^^   :j  ::-7  T':j::m1  TLi>:  iii  pi-wer,  warrants,  on 
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-"  -    —  -     ^—.-iZL^^  T'::z:  tsj  T«i:he-i  ostheSOihof  Jonel 

:-    ■-   --ziL:    ::   -.'zi  ^•iz.  •±r  zizJi.iT  forced  the  Queei 

-  -,   - :  .It     iTi^r;   r7ii-;-ii   ;:'  :hr  ittct,  ?'jme  of  which 

i^    .-:.-£  1   Li-rr   ;f  Tw:    ;-f-::irr«.  a: i  transfer  the  mntil 

V:  ^   -Li  :_-  rr:i;T-=:  5-^;i:  ::  ii;,  ar.i  affjrded  the  tinker 

r.:-  -:    —i.- 1 .;.-_: -.     He  iii  :=c:i-;ei  and  forced  on  alh 

-;-;::■;:■;  ;*r-;  j  Ut  imj  bf fere,  snch  as  compel 

:"    --  -■'■    :>  ."    -i.:;l:;f  i-;':;r-;:f  ::r  :hc>se  destined  to  lead 

-    :     ?:.-    srrr^;-,  ■'.■.zkt-i    t-a:tAlions,"  brigade  de 

~.\.-.  ;     -    •:  Tir.z.-:-'.!,   iii  s'rsiiriiae?  of  every  sort  and  t 

■  :  ■    -        '■:.   -fi:  i  .Luis.  i::i  ficertaitJr  was. 

•'.L   i.-    ::-:-    ~ii.z  t::zz  b-f  oade  was  for  his  friend  the  ti 

■  ■ :  :  V:  T  ..— T  ri;^:-;  :- :li  Is;  rf  July  ISSl  wanted  new  clo 
•  .  "  :  --  -;  -^.  :T:-  ;~:::::s.  :"::  the  tinker  had  decided  tha 
-  i  v.  ■  :?  .:  :.  r  yi7l;i:Lri:4Ty  irmy  should  not  be  numbered! 
>       -.■;■;    ■::.:■:';.:-:  i:  is  a  fact,  and  a  reference  to  one  of 

■  ■■  r   y.ss;";!:    :o  wcrs  wiih oat  numbers  to  regiments, 
-.'i..  7      >  :.  :  fx?:i;r:i,  sal  ilreiJy  ir  is  feared  the  War  Offic 

■-  :i  :.  ;  ■•:;'.,  ::s  :,  .:.-:-;-:r:  ta::jiIions  'to  say  notbing  of  militi«) 

".  >    :,    r:z:z:.-:~.:^.    z&iiize  from   all  points   of  the  comp 

V        '.'v   ;   :■  ;™k:r  ih.u^ht  "east"  or   "south"  better  thu 

■  '.   -,  ".  :;   Av.  .;;  :V-.i': -*Mf)/-  in  aedon  most  certainly  willnot 

i  •  ";■■»*:■  Aper.  in  a  leading  article,  was  very  indign 

:■.:    s   ,•:  :he  new  reciments  of  the  Parliataentarr  u 

".:,  :-..■:  ■.:■.■■::  r.^-^A :  but  it  is  of  no  use  writing  querulous  artic 

K-.-.i-.;>.-  ::;:iT:i.-;;i\sI  atlis  jriven  to  regiments  by  theoretical  tinli 

111.'  !•.■•;  iist-.i  I'y  i'ra>-::c.il  soldiers. 

Sill.,-  Is:  July  lS-1  the  tinker,  consequently,  has  been  hud 
«.'ii,.  f.T  r,j;i:iicnis  ^iisnlou — baitalions)  recruited  in  WcBtiain! 
Ii:iv.-  bml  to  bi>  dri'i^sed  somethiog  like  the  old  42nd  Highlandt 
"ti.l  .'ihiTs  tu'ui  ihnt  (ili'ssing  locality  like  the  old  88th  ConnMi 
It  ni'.ri,  niiil  so  on.  and  so  on.    Of  course  those  that  had  afacing 
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colour  have  had  another  allotted,  even  the  pattern  of  the  lace 
has  been  changed*     Some  regiments  (pardon — ^battaliona),  are  now 
'dressed  like  the  old  Bifle  Brigade,  or  60th  Rifles,  because,  probably, 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

^3owever,  it  is  time  to  consider  what  these  twelve  years  or  so  of 

tinlcering  and  tailoring  have  done  for  the  British  army.     Is  the 

army  as  good  as  it  was  before  all  this  began  ?    There  is  not  a  soldier 

wliose  opinion  is  worth  asking,  who  will  not  say  that  the  army  is  in 

-a  far  worse  condition  than  it  was  before.    Are  the  regimental  officers 

^tter  now  than  before  ?     There  is  not  a  soldier  whose  opinion  is 

worth  asking,  who  will  not  say  that  the  regimental  officers  are  not 

equal,  as  regimental  officers,  to  those  of  the  old  days  of  purchase. 

He  vill  say,  and  allow,  that  the  present  race  of  officers  are  far  more 

^qualified  to  pass  examinations,  but  far  less  qualified  to  lead  their 

men    (pardon — boys)  into  action.     He  will  say,  also,  no  wonder 

eucli  is  the  case,  for  what  pride  in  his  regiment  can  an  officer  have  ? 

He   is  gazetted  to  one  of  the  new  regiments,  posted  to  one  of  its 

hattalions,  and  may  be  turned  out  of  it  at  the  caprice  of  the  War 

Office  just  as  he  is  beginning  to  feel  at  home  in  it.     Instead  of 

fWnltixig  of  the  honour  of  his  regiment,  he  thinks  of  himself; 

*^^tead  of  looking  after  his  men  (or  boys),  he  has  to  think  of  the 

^^xt  examination  he  will  have  to  cram  for ;  and  if,  as  is  probable, 

**^®  tinker  succeeds  in  getting  all  officers  promoted  by  **  selection  " 

^^  "jobbery,"  instead  of  by  seniority  of  service,  he  must  think 

*^08t  of  whom  he  knows  in  the  War  Office,  or  elsewhere,  or  he  will 

^^er  be  promoted  at  all,  unless  he  takes  to  writing  articles  in  the 

f  ^^f^s  newspaper,  abusing  his  superiors  in  social  and  army  rank,  or 

^troduces  a  private  purchase  system  of  his  own  by  bribing  some 

Political  friend,  for  nothing  but  politics  are  of  any  use  to  an  officer 

"^  these  days. 

Are  the  non-commissioned  officers  equal  to  those  of  the  old  times 
'*^fore  the  introduction  of  the  short-service  system  ?  There  is  not  a 
tidier  whose  opinion  is  worth  asking,  who  will  not  say  they  are  far 
^^^Be.  He  will  say,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  He  will  say,  in  the 
^^^  days  a  man  was  lucky  if  he  was  promoted  a  corporal  in  three 
y^aiB'  service  (the  tinker  thinks  he  is  fit  for  sergeant-major  by  that 
^^e,  or  for  the  **  reserves,"  he  is  certainly  as  fit  for  one  as  the 
^^er),  and  a  sergeant  in  six ;  the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  a 
'^^^  of  authority,  he  was  a  man  who,  by  a  course  of  good  conduct, 
^  worthy  of  promotion  and  respect,  and  he  took  his  place  in  the 
'^SUnent  naturally.  The  men  now  promoted  are,  generally,  far  too 
JOUHg  and  inexperienced  for  their  position,  and  carry^  consequently, 
^^  iodflnenoe  with  their  captains  or  companies ;  but  there  is  no  choice. 
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the  commanding  officer  of  a  battalion  most  promote  someom 
the  anfortnnate  Colonel  of  the  2l8t  at  the  Cape  some  lew  year 
who  suddenly  saw  forty-seren  of  his  non-commissioned  o 
ordered  to  England  for  discharge^  or  "  reserre,"  leaving  him 
thirty -five  sergeants  and  eorponds  to  fill  up  all  the  staff-serg 
I  j  places,  and  the  whole  non-commissioned  staff  of  his  battalion 

\  The  tinker  is  of  opinion,  probably,  that  that  sort  of  thing 

improvement  on  the  old  days,  which  opinion  is  probably  sba: 
by  his  two  or  three  political  military  advisers. 

Are  the  rank  and  file  to  be  compared  to  the  men  that  fill< 
ranks  of  the  regiments  of  the  time  before  the  tinker  begs 
infernal  work,  either  in  appearance,  or  conduct,  in  peace  or 
They  no  doubt  do  their  best,  bnt  they  have  nothing  to  lo< 
there  are  no  old  soldiers  to  teach  them  their  work,  or  to  leav 
mass  of  boys  in  a  company ;  they  have  no  incentive  to  woi 
they  have  nothing  to  work  for ;  they  are  merely  birds  of  pa 
with,  as  a  rule,  no  pension  to  look  forward  to  as  a  reward  for 
and  faithful  service  ;  and  they  are  liable  to  be  kicked  out  ( 
battalion  they  belong  to,  into  another  of  which  they  know  no 

And  so  the  once  glorious  infantry  of  the  British  army  ha< 
brought  to  the  miserable  state  of  degradation  in  which  it  no? 
a  regiment  is  but  a  regiment  in  name,  and  but  a  lamentable  c< 
what  a  regiment  used  to  be,  and  of  what  a  regiment  ought  to  Im 
yet  even  the  other  day  we  read  an  article  in  the  Times  news] 
and  a  speech  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  another 
ex-Secretary  of  State  for  War,  saying  what  a  magnificent -con 
the  army  was  in. 

The  tinker  has  worked  much  evil,  and  so  has  the  tailor,  bi 
Times  newspaper  and  all  political  soldiers  have  worked 
more,  and  so,  when  the  British  army  is  overwhelmed  with  di 
through  the  ludicrous  state  into  which  theoretical  reformers 
brought  it,  the  people  of  England  must  put  the  saddle  on  the 
horse,  and  not  blame  their  simple  soldiers,  who  have  written 
spoken,  and  warned  them  of  the  consequences  of  their  folly. 
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C^e  §atlk-fol&s  of  §ermaniT. 

By  Colonel  G.  B,  Malleson,  G.S.I. 


VI. — TUTTLINGEN  AND   FrEXBUBG. 

s  shown  how,  on  the  8rd  December  1641,  General  Oonnt  of 
iant,  commanding  the  army  known  as  the  Franco- Weimar 

had  quitted  the  camp  of  Torstenson  at  Winsen  (on  the 
and  had  marched  to  the  Lower  Bhine.  Guebriant  crossed 
iver  at  the  confluence  with  it  of  the  Lippe,  close  to  Wesel, 
ed  easily  an  attempt  made  by  the  garrisons  of  Yenlo  and 
m  to  interfere  with  his  progress,  and  was  about  to  distri- 
his  amy  in  winter-quarters,  when  he  learned  that  the 
)r  of  Cologne,  in  mortal  terror  of  being  attacked,  had 
jched  an  urgent  message  to  General  Hatzfeldt,  who  com- 
^  the  Bavarian  army  on  the  middle  Bhine,  to  hasten  to 
rce  his  own  troops,  who,  led  by  Marshal  de  Lamboy,  occu- 
n  intrenched  position  at  Eempen,*  about  forty  miles  from 
le,  and  but  six  from  Crefeld.  On  receiving  this  informa- 
Quebriant  resolved  to  anticipate  Hatzfeldt  and  to  attack 
oy  before  that  general  could  arrive. 

Qpen — the  birthplace  of  Thomas  a  Eempis,  and  now  a  chief 
n  the  Diisseldorf  district  of  the  Bhine  provinces — lies  in  a 
ited  plain,  offering  but  few  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  an 
The  troops  under  Lamboy,  drawn  almost  entirely  from 
dogne  electorate,  had  taken  no  leading  part  in  the  hosti- 
^hich  had  been  raging  in  Germany  for  twenty-three  years. 

leader,  however,  was  a  capable  soldier.  William  of 
oy  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  families 
ge.    Entering  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  he  had  made  his 

under  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  when  in  command  of  an 

had,  after  failing  to  relieve  Breisach,  made  a  retreat  so 
rly,  that  he  had  been  rewarded  by  the  baton  of  Field 
lal.    He  had  subsequently  distinguished  himself  in  several 

great  many  writers,  misled  by  the  similarity  of  the  name,  h«Te  confoimdad 
lee  irith  Eempten  on  the  Iller,  in  Swabia. 
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encounters  on  the  soU  of  France.  Serving  under  him  on  tWi 
occasion  were  aeveral  officers,  soon  to  become  famous.  The 
chief  of  theee  was  Francis,  Baron  of  Mercj. 

Lamboy's  army  numbered  about  twenty  thousand  men ;  tbst 
of  Guebriant  exceeded  it  by  five  thousand,  but  the  men  Benisg 
under  him  had  been  inured  to  war  in  many  a  campaign ;  aome 
amongst  them  had  fought  at  Nordlingen  and  in  the  campaign 
preceding  Nordlingen.  Since  that  fatal  battle  they  had  nevei 
known  defeat.  They  had  confidence  in  their  leader,  and  th^ 
responded  eagerly  to  the  call  made  upon  them  by  that  leads 
to  assail  the  intrenched  camp  of  the  enemy. 

Guebriant  led  them  to  that  assault  early  on  the  monung  of 
the  18th  January  (1642).  Lamboy  was  not  prepared  for  it.  His 
army,  taken  by  surprise,  made  a  brave  but  fruitleaa  reaistanee, 
but  was  completely  defeated,  losing  two  thousand  men  in  killed 
and  five  tboussjid  taken  prisoners.  Amongst  the  latter  ven 
Lamboy  himself,  Mercy,  London,  and  all  the  colonels !  Thii 
battle  decided  the  fate  of  the  Electorate.  All  its  resonroea,  in 
men,  horses,  pFovisions,  guns,  and  clothing,  were  utiliaed  bj 
the  victor  to  feed,  strengthen,  and  re-equip  his  army. 

But  Guebriant — for  whom  the  victory  of  Eempen  procmrf 
the  baton  of  a  marshal — was  not  the  man  to  waste  his  tinM 
in  unnecessary  delays.  No  sooner  had  he  drawn  all  tU 
was  possible  from  the  Cologne  Electorate,  than,  leaving  stnaS 
garrisons  in  the  towns  he  had  taken,  to  make  bead  aguut 
Hatzfeldt,  he  recrossed  the  Bhine,  and  marched  into  Tbuiiign 
to  support  the  aggressive  movement  which  Toratenson  was  thA 
making  towards  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Moravia.  Soon  perceivinfr 
however,  that  the  progress  of  his  Swedish  colleague  had  taba 
the  form  of  a  triumphant  march,  he  resolved  to  haeten  to  ^ 
middle  Bhine,  the  real  aim  of  French  'aspirations.  Uofi'''i' 
nately  for  his  projects,  a  Bavarian  army  under  John  of  Werth^ 
fresh  from  a  splendid  captivity,  made  enjoyable  to  him  IB* 
thousand  ways  in  Paris* — had  been  beforehand  with 
occupied  the  Margraviate  of  Baden  with  a  superior 

*  "  Dii  qnll  eut  donnf  u  pKrola,**  wrote  th«  Mtrturt,  *'  on  m  flt  mi  pi 
Umw  nne  aDtilre  UbeiW ;  U  mil*  fairs  lA  sow  an  td!,  qui  In!  fit  milk 
fat  ngmU  pu  1m  ■•Ipinin  Iw  plni  ccnuldBrablM,  st  kUk  h  ton*  II 
Qaud  tl  rMtoIt  fc  TiooiasM,  en  loi  fmiioH  no*  eUn  rnKgiiiflqii*,  el  I 
plu  qnalifi^M  da  Paris  aa  falMhnt  on  dlnrtbaamant  da  TiHat  ti 
~  '■  <|b1  atpaudaat  aa  wiaawtotant 
mtrablaaaant,  at  tfwwallolt  pt»  vaina  )i  g> 
1  oaadon,  at  as  baatt,' 
agaioat  Ontom  Ham  Ip  Iha  BMoth  a(  Ibnh  af  lUi  |l 
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ng  his  army  to  many  privations  and  suffering  many  losses, 
iant  managed  to  reach  the  Breisgau  and  to  connect  him- 
ith  Alsace.  He  had  the  solitary  consolation  of  knowing 
le  had  served  in  an  indirect  manner  to  favour  the  enter- 
3f  Torstenson. 

dng  placed  his  troops  in  winter  quarters,  Guebriant 
led,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  to  Leipzig  to  consult 
with  Torstenson  regarding  the  campaign  for  the  coming 

He  found  the  Swedish  general  bent  upon  utilising  to  the 
it  the  victory  he  had  just  gained  at  Breitenfeld,  by  pene- 
g  without  delay  into  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor.  The 
;ion  of  the  Franco-Weimar  army  did  not  permit  Guebriant 
operate  in  this  enterprise.  The  most  he  could  promise  to 
B  to  endeavour  to  attract  as  much  as  possible  the  attention 

enemy  to  Bavaria. 

)briant  returned  to  Alsace,  and,  having  once  again  re- 
d  his  army,  entered  Swabia,  and  so  occupied  the  Bavarian 

that  for  a  long  time  it  could  render  no  help  to  the  Im- 
ists  on  the  one  side,  nor  to  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands, 
lened  by  a  French  army,  on  the  other.  At  length,  how- 
Mercy — ^who  had  been  released  from  the  captivity  to  which 
ittle  of  Eempen  had  assigned  him — made  a  great  effort  to 
back  Guebriant,  so  as  to  relieve  Thionville,  then  very 
f  pressed  by  the  Duke  of  Enghien.  Guebriant,  who  was 
utnimibered,  made  a  retreat  so  circumspect,  so  measured, 
0  skilful,  that  he  gave  time  for  Thionville  to  fall ;  then, 
reed  by  some  of  the  troops  who  had  taken  part  in  the 

he  resimied  the  offensive,  forced  the  Bavarian  army  to 
kck,  and,  re-entering  Swabia,  took  Eottweil,  8th  November 

before  its  very  eyes.  It  was  Guebriant's  last  action. 
)  capture  of  Eottweil  he  received  a  wound  in  his  arm, 
,  unskilfully  treated,  caused  his  death  (18th  November). 
3d  regretted  by  his  troops,  and  esteemed  by  his  enemies. 
)mmand  of  the  Franco- Weimar  army  devolved  upon  Josiaa 
ntzau,  a  member  of  the  noble  Schleswig-Holstein  family 
t  name. 

Rantzau  was  no  unworthy  successor  to  Guebriant.  Only 
-three  years  old,  he  had  seen  an  amount  of  service  such  as 
sterans  of  the  more  modem  days  have  rejoiced  in.  After  a 
raining,  first  under  the  generals  of  the  Dutch  Bepublic, 
inder  Gostavus,  then  under  the  Emperor,  and  again  under 
Bemhard,  he,  finally,  in  1685,  accepted  the  offers  made  to 
[yy  France,   and  thenceforth  remained  constant   to  her 
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banner.     His  career,  from  that  time  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
introduction  to  the  reader,  had  been  a  blaze  of  glory.    There 
were  few  important  actions  in  which  he  had  not  taken  a  lead- 
ing part.     His  prominence  in  fight  was  remarkable,  even  in  an 
age  when  personal  adventure  was  a  more  important  factor  on 
the  battle-field  than  it  has  become  in  these  days  of  stricter  dis- 
cipline.    He  had  received  sixty  wounds ;  and  had  lost,  in  action, 
an  eye,  an  ear,  an  arm,  and  a  leg.   Yet,  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  the  possessor,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  of  little  more  than 
one  half  of  his  original  personality,*  he  was  as  active,  as  daring, 
as  efficient,  as  the  strongest  and  soundest-limbed  man  in  his 
army.     So  great,  moreover,  was  his  reputation,  that  not  even 
the  calamity  which  was  about  to  happen  to  him,  and  which  I 
proceed  now  to  record,  could  detract  from  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries. 

Fresh  from  the  glorious  field  of  Eocroi,  on  which  he  had 
borne  a  very  prominent  part,  and  from  the  capture  of  Thion- 
ville,  Eantzau  had  commanded  the  French  division  by  which 
Guebriant  had  been  reinforced,  had  accompanied  him  infa> 
Swabia,  and,  on  his  death,  five  days  after  the  capture  of  Bott- 
Weil,  had,  as  I  have  said,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
Franco- Weimar  army.  Winter  had  come,  the  ground  wii 
covered  with  snow,  the  Bavarian  army  had  shown  no  dispoo- 
tion  even  to  relieve  Kottweil ;  there  seemed  no  probability  that 
it  would  now  attempt  to  avenge  the  loss  of  it.  Rantzan,  theOf 
did  not  hesitate  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  his  predecessor; 
to  march  to  Tuttlingen,  seventeen  miles  from  Bottweil>  and  dis- 
tribute his  army  in  winter  quarters. 

The  town  of  Tuttlingen  lies  on  a  broad  plain  on  the  ri^ 
bank  of  the  Danube.    Above  it  rose,  in  those  days,  the  casfl^ 
now  in  ruins,  called  the  Hohenburg  or  Hohnburg,  and  a  hi^ 
range  known  as  the  Tuttlingen  heights,  both  of  which,  esp^ 
cially  the  latter,  commanded  a  complete  view  of  the  countaj 
and  of  the  Alpine  ranges  beyond.    To  the  north  the  plain 
comparatively  open;  but  on  the  south  and  sonth-west  it 
fringed  by  a  series  of  heights,  covered  in  some  placeB  with  tkw'  ] 
forest,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  gorgei  Mi^ 

■ » 

*  On  his  death  in  1650,  the  followfaig  epitaph  waa  plaeed  upon  his  taabi-* 
Da  ooxpa  da  grand  Bantian  ta  n'aa  qa'one  dea  paiia : 
L'aatre  moiti^  reata  dana  lea  plainaa  de  Haxa  ■*.  ^^ 

n  diiperaa  paiioot  aea  memfarea  et  aa  globiu 
Toat  abatta  qa*U  fikt,  il  damenn  Tainqiianr ; 
Son  aaqg  itX  an  eant  Umiz  la  prix  da  U  viotoiN^ 
Xt  Mara  na  lai  laiaaa  rian  d'entiar  qiia  la  eamn  ;^^ 
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ensible*  In  such  a  position  and  in  such  a  country,  a  general 
3  should  crown  the  heights  bordering  the  plain,  and  should 
p  a  good  look-out,  might  confidently  hope  to  maintain  his 
ly  till  the  winter  season  should  have  passed  away.  It. 
•uld  be  added  that  Tuttlingen  was  connected  with  the  left 
ik  of  the  Danube  by  the  village  of  Mohringen  on  that  bank, 
'  and  a  half  miles  further  up  its  stream.  This  village  was 
>  occupied  by  the  French. 

ijxt  the  Germans  had  determined  not  only  to  avenge  the  loss 
^ttweil,  they  were  resolved  that  the  French  army  should 

winter  on  the  soil  of  the  Fatherland.  Very  solid  reasons 
[  they  for  their  determination.  Mercy  had  not,  indeed,  been 
3  to  prevent  the  fall  of  Eottweil;  but,  two  days  after  the 
ture  of  that  place,  he  had  been  joined  first  by  the  Duke  of 
Taine  (Charles  IV.),  then  by  a  strong  division  of  Imperialists, 
imanded  by  Hatzfeldt — who  had  been  released  from  captivity 
khe  same  time  as  himself — and,  finally,  by  John  of  Werth, 
h  a  body  of  splendid  cavalry.  This  united  force  considerably 
numbered  the  Franco- Weimar  army.  It  was  led  by  three 
n  who  had  risen,  by  sheer  merit,  to  the  height  of  their  pro- 
sion.  Of  these,  Hatzfeldt  we  know,  and  John  of  Werth  we 
)w.  Before  describing  the  action  which  they  took  upon  this 
morable  occasion,  I  propose  to  say  a  few  introductory  words 
warding  Mercy. 

EVancis,  Baron  of  Mercy,  was  born  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
nth  century  at  Longwy — now  belonging  to  the  French 
[Murtment  of  the  Meurthe-Moselle— about  forty  miles  to  the 
rth-west  of  Metz.  At  a  very  early  age  he  entered  the  military 
vice  of  Bavaria  and  took  a  part  in  all  the  principal  actions, 
i  sieges  in  which  the  army  of  that  country  was  engaged 
ring  the  earlier  phases  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  When 
tisbon  was  besieged  by  Banner,  Mercy,  bearing  the  rank  of 
leral  of  artillery  —  feldzeugmeister  —  had  commanded  the 
^ce  of  the  army  which  had  marched  under  Piccolomini  to 

relief.  He  it  was  who  had  assailed  the  four  regiments 
ich,  under  Colonel  Schlangen,  had  delayed  the  pursuing  army 

four  days  at  Wald-Neuburg ;  he  had  subsequently  taken 
i  in  the  defeats  of  Wolfenbuttel  and  Kempen.  After  his 
iase  from  the  captivity  to  which  the  latter  defeat  had  sub- 
bed him,  he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Bavarian 
yj  which  had  first  driven  Gu6briant  from  Swabia,  and  later, 
sr  the  fall  of  Thionville,  had  been  forced  to  fall  back  before 
^  into  that  province.     He  had  already  the  reputation  of 
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should  not  rest  in  secnrity  in  its  winter  quarters  al 
lingen.  At  a  consnltation  attended  by  the  four 
referred  to,  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  to  surprise  tl 
A  reconnaissance,  conducted  with  great  secrecy,  ha< 
Mercy  that  Bantzau  was  resting  in  the  most  perfeci 
that,  although  he  had  placed  his  guns  on  the  heigh 
positions  commanding  the  passes,  yet  that,  confide 
prestige  his  army  had  gained  and  in  the  discouragem, 
Bavarians,  he  had  not  manned  them ;  that  he  had 
taken  the  pains  to  inform  himself  of  the  position  of  the 
army,  nor  of  its  recent  accession  of  strength.  This 
negligence  of  the  French  commander  confirmed 
generals  in  their  determination  to  strike  him  soon  an* 
him  hard. 

The  allied  army  was  during  this  time  collected 
towns  of  Aach  and  Engen,  with  detachments  at  Ha 
the  south  of  the  French  position.  Late  in  the  eveni 
liSrd  of  November  the  whole  force  closed  up  about  ] 
Thence,  early  the  following  morning,  silently  and 
order,  his  own  distinctive  task  assigned  to  each  ge 
allied  troops  set  out  on  the  great  expedition,  Jean  of  ^ 
the  Groats  leading  the  van. 

They  were — ^for  the  purpose   they  had  in  view- 
favoured  by  the  weather.    The  night  was  dark,  and 
heavily.    The  passes  were  reached,  were  traversed  ^ 
•toemy  being  encountered.  Then  the  assailing  columns  < 
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r  sleep,  clutched  vainly  at  their  arms.  The  generals  and 
,  equally  surprised,  did  not  fare  better.  Only  the  cavalry, 
horses  stood  saddled  and  whose  men  were  dressed,  had  a 
of  escape.  The  troopers  had  but  time  to  jump  into  the 
and,  convinced  that  the  situation  was  lost,  to  seek  safety 
ecipitate  flight. 

le  others  it  remains  only  to  be  recounted,  that,  hopelessly 
toils,  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  It  is  true  that 
best  manner  open  to  them  they  offered  a  desultory 
Qce,  a  resistance  which  became  more  pronounced  as  those 
ing  the  centre  hamlets  succeeded  in  forming.  Those  in 
ore  advanced  positions  had  been  hewn  down  without 
The  others,  ranged,  as  they  were  able,  in  groups  with- 
ler  and  without  support,  fought  blindly  and  madly,  some 
curing  to  force  their  way  through,  some  contenting  them- 
with  a  defence  of  their  position.  But,  as  day  dawned, 
U  recognised  the  utter  hopelessness  of  further  resistance*^ 
inded  by  superior  numbers,  without  guns,  without  com- 
rs — for  their  generals  had  been  captured  almost  at  the 
»utset— they  despairingly  threw  down  their  arms  and 
ded  quarter.  The  request  was  not  refused, 
history  of  the  world  contains  no  similar  record  of  a 
16  so  complete,  so  well  managed,  and  so  completely  suc- 
.  It  is  true  that  the  cavalry,  the  horsemen  of  Weimar,. 
1  almost  to  a  man ;  but  all  the  guns  were  captured.  Of 
antry  two  thousand  had  been  hewn  or  shot  down,  nearly 
housand  men,  twenty-five  staff  officers,  and  ninety  cap- 
orrendered  as  prisoners.  Of  the  superior  officers,  Bantzau 
f  and  six  generals  were  taken.  Nor  was  this  all.  With 
ning  light  of  day  it  was  noted  that  some  hamlets  to  the 
in  which  had  lain  the  rear-guard  of  the  Franco- Weimar 
had  not  been  included  in  the  destroying  circle,  and  that 
ur-guard  itself,  now  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  was 
Qg  with  all  speed  towards  Lauffenburg.  To  pursue  it,  to 
it,  and  to  cut  down  the  men  composing  it — who,  refusing 
ender,  fought  bravely  to  the  last — ^was  the  completion  of 
ittlingen  tragedy  of  the  24th  November  1648.  It  need 
y  be  added  that  all  the  impedimenta,  public  and  private, 
conquered,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bavarians. 
118  a  great  achievement — a  decisive  victory  gained  almost 
it  loss — a  fitting  revenge  on  the  French  for  the  devasta- 
hich  they  had  inflicted  upon  Germany.  For  the  cause  for 
the  French  fought  was  widely  different  from  that  which 


esi&ousnea  in  rrance  ine  uniiormiiy  wmcn  me  uapsi 
the  Wittelsbachs  were  striving  to  introduce  into  ( 
They  then  asaisted  the  Swedes,  not  to  aid  them  in  gaii 
which  in  their  hearts  they  hated,  bnt  the  more  thor 
render  the  diviBion  in  Germany  permanent,  to  gain  a  ] 
her  fair  lands  for  themsclyes.  The  strengthening  o1 
the  weakening  of  GeTmany,  were  their  sole  objecfa 
sympathy,  then,  can  we  feel  for  the  conquered  of  T 
Bather,  indeed,  can  we  enter  into  the  joy  and  self-co 
tion  which  mnst  have  animated  the  hearts  of  Mercy, 
feldt,  of  John  of  Werth,  of  Dnke  Charles  of  Lorrai 
at  ten  o'clock  on  that  snowy  morning,  they  recogn 
the  work  for  which  they  had  nobly  dared  had  been  t) 
accomplished  1 

One  result  of  the  battle  of  Tuttlingen  was  to  free  Sv 
Baden  botn  the  French  ;  nor  were  these,  in  the  follow 
able  to  recover  their  preponderating  position  in  the  a 
of  Germany.  It  is  true  that  the  Court  of  Versailles,  on 
of  the  defeat,  put  on  a  very  bold  face,  that  it  confer 
Bantsan,  whom  it  ransomed,  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
(22nd  April  1644),  and  gave  him  the  command  of  an 
the  north ;  that  it  hastened  to  form  a  new  army  to  re] 
which  it  had  lost.  But  with  the  sublime  audacily  whic 
t^sed  its  proceedings  with  reepect  to  Rantzan  were 
prudence  and  forethought  of  the  highest  order;  for, 
mand  the  new  army,  it  selected  Henry  de  la  Tottr  A'i 
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that  new,  one  dark  winter's  night,  he  stole  from  the  family 
house  and  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  ramparts  of  tho  tovn. 
There  he  was  found,  sleeping,  by  his  anxious  tutor,  the  Cheva- 
HfT  de  Yassignac.  He  was  then  only  ten  years  old,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  incident  tended  to  cause  his  father  to  waive 
the  objections  which  he  had  till  then  made.  The  Duke  of 
Bouillon,  nevertheless,  relaxed  no  efTorts  to  impart  a  sound 
(dne&tion  to  the  boy.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  exam- 
ples of  the  heroes  of  ancient  history  dred  his  imagination  that 
Tnienne  took  kindly  to  his  studies.  The  history  of  Borne, 
the  exploits  of  her  early  heroes,  the  daring  of  Quintus  Curtiua, 
the  achievements  of  the  Scipios,  touched  a  chord  which  had  re- 
Buined  dormant.  Thence-forward  he  devoted  himself  eagerly 
b  his  books.  The  deeds  of  the  great  Macedonian  completed  the 
^.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  serve  as  a 
n^teer,  to  learn  his  profession,  in  the  camp  of  his  ancles 
Kurioe  and  Henry  of  N^sau.  It  wa^  the  first  school  of  arms  in 
ABrope,  and  the  young  soldier  knew  how  to  profit  from  the  oppoi- 
fanity.  Hia  conduct  on  every  occasion  was  of  a  nature  to  obtain 
Is  him  the  approval  of  his  uncles.  It  became  at  last  so  much 
Uked  of  that  his  name  reached  the  ears  of  Cardinal  Bichelien, 
vho,  ever  anzioaB  to  enhat  merit  in  his  own  service,  sent  for 
thebi^  (November  1630),  gave  him  the  command  of  a  regiment, 
Ui  ndered  him  into  the  field.  His  splendid  conduct  there  on 
wl  OceuionB,  bnt  especially  when  serving  under  the  orders  of 
Ibnhal  de  la  Force,  the  coadjutor  in  Lorraine  of  Duke  Bern- 
wd,  procured  for  him  fresh  promotion.  On  the  2lBt  June 
UB6,  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  obtained 
fta  eamnuBsian  of  brigadier -general  I  * 

Hunceforward   Turenne   was  always  employed  in  the  most 

difficult  undertakings.     It  would  take  too  much  space  to  recount 

p  his  splendid  exploits.     It  muat  suffice  to  record  that  in  the 

ptyyear  of  bis  nomination  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 

ttwered  himself  with  glory,  a  glory  of  the  most  imperishable 

buacter,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  covered  the  retreat,  of 

kirtton  days'  duration,  of  the  Frenoh  army  from  Mainz  to 

to-    Whilst  constantly  repulsing  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 

'  (bowed  an  ei^ual  uRsidoi^  in  the  care  which  he  bestowed 

on  bis  men,  then  eiillering  greatly  from  aicknesa  and  hmiger. 

ith  tbem  he  shared  the  small  quantity  of  food  he  was  able  to 

'Tho  cantmiwiiDn  «»i  that  vi  "', 
*  t'  onlcnnl,  knd    t«IOw   that  ol 

ll  IQ  tbQ  BriUili  ariaj. 
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always  distinguishing  himself,  and  almost  always  vie 
In  the  last-named  year,  then  being  thirty-one,  he  was  nor 
lieutenant-general. 

Turenne  was  in  Italy  in  1648,  when  the  Franco-"^ 
army  was  smrprised  and  almost  destroyed  at  Tuttlingen  (t 
November).  Without  a  moment's  hesitation.  Cardinal  M 
who  had  succeeded  Bichelieu  in  the  direction  of  the  dest 
France,  directed  Turenne,  who  had  shortly  before  (16th  Ma 
received  the  baton  of  a  marshal,  to  proceed  at  once  to  t 
of  war  in  south-western  Germany,  and  to  use  all  the  m 
his  power  to  form,  from  the  wreck  of  Bantzau's  arc 
from  such  other  sources  as  might  be  available  to  him, 
sufficient  to  make  head  against  the  victorious  enemy. 

Barely  has  a  more  difficult  task  been  allotted  to  any  g 
Of  Bantzau's  army  the  cavalry  alone,  five  thousand  stroi 
escaped  from  the  field ;  there  remained,  likewise,  four  th 
infantry  who,  left  behind  at  Bottweil,  had  fallen  back 
first  news  of  the  disaster ;  but  they  were  all  in  a  most  1 

*It  is  dijBQcnlt  to  imagine  a  character  more  perfect  than  that  of 
"  Tnrenne,"  writes  a  French  critic,  M.  Gr^goire,  **  was  not  merely  an  il 
general :  he  was  a  good,  a  simple,  and  an  honest  man,  true  to  his  word,  hati 
hood,  fnll  of  kindness  and  attention  towards  his  inferiors  ;  always  dignifiec 
being  proud,  always  holding  his  own  without  asperity  in  the  presence 
personages.  His  equity,  his  spirit  of  moderation,  his  integrity  have  b 
claimed  by  all ;  he  was  generous  and  disinterested ;  he  died  without  haTii 
anything  to  his  fortune  after  forty  years  of  glorious  serrices.  He  emp 
own  money  in  helping  his  officers  and  men,  malciTig  it  a  condition  that  the 
not  divulcre  the  name  of  the  benefactor.    His  modesty  always  showed  itsi 
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eondition.  The  severity  of  the  weather,  the  scarcity  of  forage, 
and  the  long  marches  had  told  upon  horses  and  men  alike,  and 
when  Tnrenne  joined  the  fugitives  the  cavalry  were  all  but 
unmounted,  and  the  soldiers  were  in  rags.  His  first  care  was 
to  re-equip  the  whole  force,  and  to  remount  the  cavalry  at 
his  own  cost.  This  task  accomplished,  he  crossed  the  Bhine  at 
Breisach  (3rd  June  1644),  surprised  and  defeated  a  division  of 
Mercy's  army  which  had  been  sent  to  the  front  to  observe  him, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  means  to  relieve  Freiburg, 
which  town  Mercy  was  besieging,  when  orders  from  Paris 
directed  him  to  stay  his  action  until  he  should  be  joined  by 
the  Duke  of  Enghien.  Whilst  he  was  awaiting  the  Duke's 
urival  Freiburg  fell,  and  when,  on  the  8rd  August,  the  allied 
lurmies  appeared  before  the  town,  it  and  the  heights  near  it 
were  occupied  by  the  army  of  Mercy. 

The  prince  who,  at  this  critical  moment,  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army,  had  but  shortly  before  rendered 
lumself  famous  by  a  feat  of  arms  as  brilliant  as  any  of  which 
^e  world  has  cognizance.  Born  in  1621,  Louis  11.  of  Bourbon, 
IHike  of  Enghein,  was  the  son  of  Henry  II.,  Prince  of  Conde, 
uid  of  Charlotte  de  Montmorency.  His  natural  great  abilities 
^  been  developed  by  an  education  of  the  most  extended 
cWacter.  To  everything  which  he  undertook  in  his  early  youth 
be  devoted  all  his  energies.  The  combined  power  and  resolution 
to  do  this  formed  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  success.  When, 
I  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  the  army,  he  applied  the 
Biuue  rule  to  his  conduct,  and  very  soon  gained  a  reputation 
for  the  possession  of  abilities  far  beyond  the  ordinary  run  of 
men.  The  fact  was,  that,  joined  to  the  power  of  appUcation 
j  of  which  I  have  spoken,  directing  and  controlling  it,  he  possessed 
I  S^iuB,  genius  of  a  very  high  order.  He  had,  too,  a  very  clear 
brain,  and  nerves  of  iron.  He  was  endowed  with  that  remark- 
able and  rare  power,  a  power  without  which  no  soldier,  how- 
ever  gifted  he  may  be  in  other  respects,  can  be  a  general  of 
*be  first  order — the  power  to  think  as  clearly  and  calmly  in 
^0  midst  of  the  flight  of  bullets,  of  the  roar  of  cannon,  of  the 
t'^pling  of  cavalry,  as  a  philosopher  in  the  quiet  of  his  study. 
-'^  power  has  been  possessed  by  all  the  first-class  leaders  of 
*beir  fellows  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  a  quality  absolutely 
^'^^tial  to  success  under  difficult  circumstances.  To  the  per- 
^  possession  of  it  the  Duke  of  Enghien  owed  the  brilliant 
^^^^^^ess  which  first  marked  his  name  in  a  manner  never  to  be 
^gotten  in  history. 

YOL.  Ta.  16 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Spanish 
infantry  enjoyed  the  reputation,  gained  under  Charles  Y.,  and 
maintained  under  his  successor,  of  being  the  best  and  steadiest 
in  the  world.  In  1641  an  army  composed  of  the  choicest  of 
this  splendid  infantry,  men  who  had  fought  side  by  side  in 
many  a  hard  campaign,  and  commanded  by  generals  whose 
reputation  as  leaders  was  scarcely  inferior  to  their  reputation 
as  soldiers,  Don  Francisco  of  Mellos,  and  the  Count  of  Fnentee, 
invaded  France.  The  task  of  attacking  and  expelling  these 
enemies  was  committed  to  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  who  had  but 
just  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

Louis  XIII.  of  France  was  then  dying.     On  his  death-bed 
he  had  used  this  expression  to  the  father  of  the  I)uke,  the 
Prince  of  Conde :  "  The  enemy  is  at  our  gates ;  but  your  son 
will  drive  him  away."      Mazarin,  on  the  other    hand,  ha^ 
written  to  the  young  commander  to  risk  nothing.    A  defea»^i 
he  saw,  would  be  fatal  to  France.    Nevertheless,  Enghien,  o^ 
the  19th  May  1648,  attacked  the  Spanish  army.    This  is  nO* 
the  place  to  describe  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  instructive,  battles  ever  fought.    It  must  8uffic5^ 
to  state  that  the  Spanish  infantry  showed  themselves  worthy 
their  own  renown.    They  were  beaten,  less  by  the  prowess 
the  enemy,  though  that  was  not  to  be  surpassed,  than  by  ifc*^ 
wonderful  coolness  and  self-possession,  the  clearness  of  visio^ 
and  ripeness  of  judgment,  amid  the  hottest  fire,  of  Enghi^^ 
himself.    Whilst  the  last  two  qualities  enabled  him  to  detect 
as  clearly  as  on  a  peaceful  parade,  the  slightest  mistake 
either  side,  the  two  first  enabled  him  quickly  to  repair  or 
use  that  mistake  so  as  to  bring  superior  numbers  on  the  decisi^^ 
point  at  the  decisive  moment.    To  him  it  was  not  fatal  tha>^i 
whilst  he  triumphed  on  the  right,  his  left  was  beaten  and  hi^ 
centre  was  uncovered.    He  waited  patiently  till  he  had  cotK^-" 
pletely  destroyed  the  enemy's  left,  then,  wheeling  to  the  lePi^ 
crushed  in  turn  their  centre  and  their  right,*  and  gained  one  ^^ 
the  most  brilliant  vicrtories  on  record. 


* "  Any  general  before  the  time  of  Oondd,*  writes  H  Ooiuin,  in  his 
Mafiame  de  Longueville — ^referring  to  the  period  of  the  battle  when,  trimnphiqgf 
his  right,  Enghien  was  informed  that  on  his  left  his  cavalry  had  been  driTsn 
the  field  and  his  gnns  taken — **  would  not  have  hesitated  to  retreat — to  re*i 
in  an  equivocal  attitude  the  field  he  had  gloriously  won,  in  order  to  hastsn  to 
rescue  of  his  left  and  centra     Oond^  took  a  course  entirely  opposite : 
falling  back,  he  advanced  further ;  then,  when  he  had  reached  the  fmiliAst 
the  enemy's  line,  where  the  Italian,  WaUoon,  and  German  infantry  wen  poitoi 
reserve,  he  wheeled  to  the  left,  threw  himself  upon  that  reserve,  emahsd  iti 
then  chaiged  in  rear  the  victorious  right  wing.**    The  novelty  of 
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Such  vas  the  man  who,  after  taking  the  fullest  advantage  of 
his  victory  at  Rocroi,  had  joined  Turenne  beyond  Breisaeh,  and 
in  sole  command  of  the  French  army,  found  himnelf,  on  the 
3id  Aogiist,  fronting  the  Bavarian  army,  commanded  by  Mercy, 
on  the  heights  about  Freiburg. 

There  are  few  travellers  of  the  present  day  who,  journeying 
from  Baden  to  Basel,  have  not  stopped  to  admire  the  wonder- 
fully beautiful  landscape  presented  by  Freiburg.  Immediately 
behind  it  rise,  to  a  height  of  nine  hundred  feet,  the  dark  green 
hills  of  the  Schwarzwald,  covering  as  it  were  with  their  pic- 
tnresque  forma  the  marble  city,  with  its  walks,  its  vineyards, 
its  ftoit-gardens,  below  them. 

The  valley  of  the  Dreisam,  as  it  is  called  from  the  little  river 
vhich  rune  into  the  Elz  near  Riegcl,  some  fourteen  miles  to  the 
nwth  of  Freiburg,  is  singularly  attractive.  There  are,  indeed, 
b*  places,  not  in  the  circle  of  the  loftier  mountains,  so  strik- 
■Bgl?  attractive  at  the  first  view.  Ajid  it  is  not  too  mnch  to 
■dd,  that   longer  acquaintance    more  than  confirms   the   first 

The  heights  immediately  behind  Freiburg  are  divided  by 
flu  rallay  of  the  Dreisam,  running  eastward  by  way  of  the 
tonletB  Littenweiler,  Ebnet,  Euid  Kirschzarten,  until,  still 
Rnnmg  eastward  and  asBuming  the  name  of  Hollenthal,  the 
foUey  poBsee  Meustadt,  Rothenbach,  LoSingen,  and  Hufingen, 
Vhtie  it  follows  the  Breg,  and  forms  near  Donaueschingen,  the 
*BUiecting  link  between  the  Hhine  and  the  Danube."  In  this 
'*>U^,  p^allel  to  the  road,  flowB  the  river  Dreisam,  now  con- 
Heted  with  tiie  Khine  by  a  camU,  which  serves  to  drain  the 
In  traets  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  range  and  the  traote 
■djtrfning  tiiem  to  the  westward.  The  demarcation  between  the 
■■ige  to  the  north  and  that  to  the  south  of  Freiburg,  is  thus 
^  isononnced.  Freiburg  itself  clings  to  the  extremely 
skirt  of  the  northern  range,  and  jnts  ont  from  it  into 
tin  at  the  angle  where  the  DreiBam  valley  begins, 
road  from  Breisaeh  to  Freibnrg,  after  taking  a  cnrve  to 
tmms  northwards  through  some  marshy  woods,  the 
travsraing  which  was  in  those  days  very  narrow  and  very 
~  ~  I,    Theee  woods  abut  on  a  plain  peooliarly  well  adapted 

■Bthsr  IWich  writer,  M.  Am6idt  Mirfa,  eonalrtad  in  tha  fut 
Ow  entmfi  taH  ud  omtn  he  attuksd  tiuir   rtglA, 

itM,  In  th«  rMT. 
<  «r  thla  TSlkj  vers.  In  thoe  d*)>t,  too  BUimr  to  Im  toaTVMd  ^  an  umf. 
n»d  hitlj«DBiiiibala;tbrDaBbtlMaiottvthal,aBdpUMdtlMmoiiut«7 
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for  defensive  military  action.  Whilst  the  marshy  woods  prote< 
its  south-west  face,  its  right  is  covered  by  a  rivulet,  and  it  form 
BO  to  speak,  the  glacis  of  a  spur  which  rises  abruptly  behind  i 
and  is  on  all  four  sides  very  defensible.  This  spur  is  called  t1 
Schonberg,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet.  It 
about  five  miles  south-west  of  Freiburg. 

This  plain  and  this  height  had  been  seized  by  Mercy.  I 
had  under  him  fifteen  thousand  good  troops.  A  portion  of  the 
he  had  posted  in  the  plain,  and,  to  make  their  position  the 
absolutely  secure,  he  had  thrown  up  defences  along  the  rivul 
which  covered  it  to  the  north,  and  built  a  redoubt  comman 
ing  the  narrow  road  through  the  marshy  woods.  Nor  had  1 
been  content  with  this.  To  render  the  mountain  impregnabl 
he  had  erected  on  the  top  of  its  southern  slope  a  palisaded  foi 
Into  this  he  had  thrown  six  hundred  men,  and  had  armed 
with  his  heaviest  guns.  Further,  he  had  connected  this  fort  wi 
the  left  of  the  hill  by  a  line  of  redoubts,  two  hundred  pac 
apart,  and  he  had  covered  that  line  with  abattis  of  a  most  fc 
midable  character.  Between  the  position  thus  occupied  and  i 
range  between  it  and  Freiburg  ran  the  valley  called  Giinthei 
thai.  This  valley  could,  indeed,  be  reached  from  the  sout 
but  only  by  making  a  long  detour,  and  Mercy  conceived  that  1 
had  sufficiently  provided  against  an  attempt  in  that  directii 
by  strongly  fortifying  its  entrance,  which  covered  the  pla 
occupied  by  a  portion  of  his  army. 

Turenne's  force,  composed  mainly  of  the  troops  of  Weimi 
was  ten  thousand  strong,  in  equal  proportions  of  cavalry  ai 
infantry.  Forbidden,  by  positive  orders,  to  attack  Mercy,  \ 
had  taken  up  a  position  to  the  south  of  the  height  occupied 
that  general,  and  had  waited  there  the  arrival  of  the  Duke 
Enghien.  On  the  8rd  August,  Enghien  joined  him  with  t 
corps  of  the  Duke  of  Gramont,  ten  thousand  strong,  of  whc 
four  thousand  were  cavalry.  The  very  same  day  Enghien  reco 
noitred,  and  then  summoned  a  council  of  war.  Called  upon  i 
his  opinion,  Turenne  pronounced  against  an  attack.  He  woa 
he  said,  march  northwards,  enter  the  Schwarzwald  by  t 
Glotterthal,  and  take  up  a  position  at  St.  Peter.  They  woe 
thus  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  Bavarian  army,  and  force  the 
to  depend  upon  those  which  might  be  brought  from  Villinge 
beyond  the  black  forest,  and  only  ten  miles  from  the  Dannt 
He  added  that  it  was  as  easy  to  starve  them  out  as  it  v 
dangerous  to  attack  them  in  a  position  so  strong,  and  defeoA 
by  such  good  troops.    The  Duke  of  Gramont  and  Goont  d*Ed 
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^reed  with  Turenne.  But  Enghien  was  beDt  on  attacking.  He 
went  again  to  reconnoitre,  and  Turenne  having  pointed  ont  to 
bim  a  defile  by  which,  by  making  a  long  detour  round  the  moun- 
taiDB,the  front  spur  of  which  Mercy  occupied,  it  would  bepoBBible 
to  issue  from  the  GiintherBthal  on  to  the  plain  which  formed  the 
glacis  of  the  Bavarian  position,  he  resolved  to  avail  himeelf  of 
ihe  discovery  and  to  attack  on  the  morrow.  He  arranged,  then, 
with  Turenne,  that  whilst  the  latter  should  set  out  early  the 
foUoffing  morning,  to  effect  the  turning  movement,  he  should 
restrain  his  own  ardour  till  three  hours  before  sunset,  when, 
Taieime  being  probably  by  that  time  within  striking  distance, 
Ite  Tu  to  attempt  the  southern  face  of  the  hill. 

At  daybreak  on  the  3rd  August,  Turenne  set  out.  Whilst  he 
lu  marching,  Enghien  proceeded  to  assign  to  the  divisions  of 
ois  army  their  positions.  In  the  front  line  of  attack  be  placed  the 
Connt  of  Eapenan,  with  two  battalions,  each  eight  hundred 
'tn>Dg;  in  the  second  line,  to  support  Eepenan,  the  Count  of 
Tonum,  commanding  the  regiments  of  Conti  and  of  Mazarin. 
Two  regiments  Enghien  kept  himself  in  reserve,  to  employ  them 
M  he  might  consider  best  at  the  moment.  Gramont  and  the 
Coont  of  Marsin  remained  by  his  side.  The  cavalry  were  ranged 
m  this  manner.  Whilst  the  Count  of  Fallnau  was  to  support 
tiie  infantry  attack  with  one  regiment — the  regiment  of  Enghien 
—the  gendarmes  were  poshed  forward  along  the  narrow  road 
Iwding  into  the  plain,  to  cover  the  left  flank  of  iho  French, 
Buas  dispoBitioaB  having  been  made,  Enghien  ordered  the  men 
ttdine,  ntA  then  waited  calmly  for  the  hour  agreed  upon  with 

At  (our  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Enghien  gave  the  order  to 
'tlftck.  With  great  dash  and  vigour,  Espenan  dashed  forward, 
^c  Lack  the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy,  and,  pushing  his 
*<;  up  the  terraces  of  a  vineyard,  reached,  without  a  halt,  the 
*^^  which  covered  the  enemy's  line  of  redoubts.  Bat  here 
^  vas  met  by  a  fire  so  hot  and  so  sustained,  that  his  men  oould 
i'>&ke  no  way.  Attempting  to  force  the  ahattis,  the  order  be- 
«tai6  broken,  and  the  men  were  fast  separating  into  gionps,  when 
Soghieo,  uoticing  the  check  and  its  cause,  galloped  to  the  front, 
JUuionnted  from  his  horse,  and,  placing  himself  in  koai  of  the 
^Vffjnent  of  Conti,  rallied  it,  and  led  it  to  the  charge.  His 
llUDpIe  in  dismounting  was  followed  by  Gramont,  by  Touznon, 
^>d  by  all  the  principal  officers  and  by  the  volnnteera. 
,  Xbo  men,  animated  by  the  condoot  of  their  offioers,  nuhed 
^BMrii  towed  the  sbattii^  ohazged  the  enen^^  and,  poshing 


i. 


the  thick  woods  on  either  side  of  it,  was  still   held  b 
Darkness  was  setting  in.     At  any  moment  Mercy  might 
troops  and  attack  in  flank  any  force  which  might  advanc( 
the  fort.     Enghien  felt  very  strongly  the  danger  of  t 
J  }  '  tion.     Unwillingly,  then,  he  halted  his  troops,  content 

''  '^  •  self  with  announcing  to  Turenne,  by  bugle  and  trumpet 

had  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
u  That  general,  meanwhile,  had  threaded  his   way  a 

i   |--  gorge  of  a  deep  ravine  which  runs  between  the  Schoni 

?t.rJ.  the  heights  rising  behind  it,  had  reached,  about  fou 

:  U  in  the  afternoon,  the  point,  near  the  village  of  Merghau8€ 

j  1;  ;  the  ravine  joins  the  Giinthersthal.  It  will  be  recoUectec 

^  3|;  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  turning  movement,  Mercy  ht 

r  pV- /  here  a  strong  body  of  infantry.    This  infantry  now  offers 

Jti.  determined  resistance  to  the  further  advance  of  the 

if]  >;  Turenne  found  that  every  vantage  point  had  been  occuj 

•r  j  every  possible  precaution  had  been  taken.    Covered  by 

•jj  .,  abattis  in  front,  and  occupying  the  slope  of  the  moui 

1 1:!.  the  woods  on  both  flanks,  the  Bavarians  seemed  so  firm 

^'y  as  to  be  immovable.    But  Turenne  was  just  the  ma 

despair  of  conquering  even  the  impossible.    Distribi 
light  troops  on  either  flank  to  clear  the  woods  and  the  i 
slope,  he  pushed  forward  with  his  main  body,  forced  th< 
ij':  and,  pushing  on,  gained,  just  as  darkness  was  setting 

!.;'  entrance  into  the  plain.      He  accomplished  this  jue 

[T'  moment    when   Enghien,  deterred   from   insisting  fa 


i  I . 
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Iiesving,  then,  the  palisaded  fort  strongly  guarded,  he  collected 
some  aeven  thousand  men,  and,  with  rare  judgment,  stole 
down  the  northern  elope  of  the  hill,  and  faced  the  astonished 
troops  of  Turemie,  just  as  the  latter,  forcing  their  way  into  the 
plain,  had  deemed  thehr  task  accomplished.  One  of  the  most 
terrible  combats  in  the  whole  war,  fruitful  as  that  war  was  in 
engagements  of  a  desperate  character,  now  took  place.  Bat  forty 
pMeg  separated  the  hostile  armiea  from  each  other ;  the  darkness 
was  profound;  and,  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  situatiou,  it  was 
mniiig  as  it  can  only  rain  in  those  dark  mountain  regions. 
Both  Bides  were  animated  hy  feelings  which  incited  them  to  do 
■U  they  knew  to  conquer.  A  Protestant  himself,  Turenne  was 
wiDg  the  troops  raised  in  Protestant  Weimar,  the  men  who 
Ud  fought  at  Leipzig,  at  Nuremberg,  at  Lutzen,  at  Nordlingen, 
who  had  avenged  the  death  of  Oustavus,  who  had  mourned  the 
fmaatare  loss  of  Duke  Bernhard,  and  who  had  transferred  to 
luir  present  leader  the  confidence,  the  affection,  the  devotion 
vhieh  they  had  borne  to  that  illustrious  soldier.  On  the  other 
■^1  the  troops  of  Mercy  were  inspii-ed  by  a  hatred  of  the  French 
"i^er,  by  a  profound  indignation  at  the  violation  of  their  soil, 
•7 1  fury  at  the  action  of  the  Weimar  troops  for  their  conduct 
m  aiding  that  invader.  Both  aides,  then,  were  terribly  in 
■^nert.  They  gave  their  lives  recklessly ;  each  man  bent  on 
wtDg  hia  atmoat  to  achieve  the  end  whicli  all  had  at  heart. 
'Ooearly  seven  honrs  the  fight  continued.  Notwithstanding 
'^eiy  effort,  neither  side  could  make  progress.  Neither  could 
'W  French  force  their  way  across  the  plain,  nor  could 
"'»  Bavarians  drive  back  the  French  into  the  valley. 
*'  length,  towards  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  the  contest 
"fickeiied,  and  Mercy,  feeling  that  if  he  remained  where  he  was, 
''B  Would,  with  the  morning  light,  have  to  deal  with  Enghien  as 
*«'.  sent  orders  to  evacuate  quietly  the  palisaded  fort.  Then, 
•^fn  cover  of  the  still  continued  darkness,  and  a  fire  main- 
nioed  by  a  line  of  musketeers  whom  he  had  drawn  up  for  the 
.Potpose,  he  marched  directly  to  take  up  a  new  position  on  a  hill 
:^ov  called  the  Lorettoberg,  nearer  to  Freiburg.  He  had  lost  in 
>">e  two  attacks,  in  killed  and  wounded,  from  five  to  aix  thou- 
AqiI  men.  The  French  loss  had  been  at  least  aa  great. 
~  ^e  Bchlier,  or  Lorettoberg,  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of 
fteibHrg,  commands  a  very  exteneiTe  view  over  tiie  plaiiu  and 
'^eys  below  it.  The  spur  of  which  its  Bommit  ie  the  apex, 
P(3«otii  into  the  plain,  between  the  Dreissm  valley  on  the  one 
JJ^I^hg  .(^UMthersthal  on  the  other.    Whilst  the  former 
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covers  ihe  sharp  angle  of  its  extreme  projection,  one  of  its 
branches  separates  it  bv  a  wide  demarcation  from  Brombeer- 
berg  to  the  east,  whilst  the  Gonthersthal  severs  it  completely 
from  the  hills  to  the  soaih.  Bat  that  it  is  securely  linked  on  to 
the  range  from  which  it  projects  forward,  it  would  be  complet€ly 
is^'lated.  As  it  is.  it  somewhat  resembles  an  inverted  Vt  the  two 
points  forming  the  base  of  which  are  securely  bound  to  the  solid 
mass  behind  it,  whilst  the  two  sides  and  sharp  point  are  in 
the  air.  A  very  thick  pine  forest  covered  the  western  slope  of  the 
Lorettoberg.  from  a  point  about  one-third  of  its  height  below  the 
summit  down  to  the  valley  below.  On  the  point  above  the  forest 
is  a  ledge  or  plateau,  capable  of  lodging  some  three  to  foni 
thousand  men  in  order  of  battle.  It  remains  to  add  that  a  moun- 
tain path,  running  across  the  base  of  the  Lorettoberg,  conneets 
the  village  of  Merzhausen  in  the  Giinthersthal  with  the  townlet 
of  Littenweiler  in  the  Dreisam  valley. 

It  was  to  this  hill  that,  in  the  early  mom  of  the  4th  Angostr 
just   as    day  was  breaking,  Mercy  led  his  wearied  soldiers- 
Without  giving  them  time  to  rest,  never  certain  but  that  the 
pursuer  might  not  be  upon  their  heels,  he  ascended  the  hill- 
Upon  the  plateau  of  which  I  have  spoken,  he  placed  the  greft^ 
bulk  of  his  much-reduced  infantry ;  the  remainder  he  disposed 
behind  a  wood,  about  midway  down  the  western  slope  of  tb^ 
mountain ;    with   his  cavalry  he  maintained   communication^ 
between  the  base  of  the  hill  and  Freiburg,  which  thus  formed* 
so  to  speak,  an  outwork  covering  his  right.    Fortunately  he  had» 
when  besieging  Freiburg,  carefuUy  noted  the  position,  and  ha3 
covered  the  front  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  his  cavalr^ 
with  abattis.    Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  prepared  t^ 
await,  with  resolution,  the  next  movement  of  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  Turenne  had  been  quite  unable  to  profit  by  th^ 
departure  of  Mercy.  His  men  had  been  on  foot  since  daybreaks 
they  had  fought  nearly  seven  hours,  they  had  eaten  nothiii(;# 
they  were  wet,  tired,  and  exhausted.  Well  had  they  deserved  iO 
maintain,  as  they  had  maintained,  their  position.  Turenne  coa' 
tented  himself  with  remaining  where  he  was  till  break  of  day^ 
when,  seeing  no  enemy,  he  pushed  forward  into  the  plaii^* 
There  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  Enghien,  who  had  likewise 
taken  advantage  of  the  morning  light  to  move  forward.  For  ^ 
moment  Enghien  was  inclined  to  pursue  the  Bavarians,  bi*.'* 
the  sight  of  his  own  men,  wet,  bleeding,  tired  out,  restraint 
ardour,  and  he  resolved  to  give  them  a  rest,  and  to  pass  th** 
day  in  reconnoitring  the  new  position  taken  by  the  enemy. 
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The  more  the  Duke  of  Enghien  examined  the  new  position  of 
6  Bayarian  general,  the  more  was  he  penetrated  by  a  convic- 
m  of  its  exceeding  strength.  Over  aqd  over  again  did  he 
press  his  admiration  for  the  genius  which  had  enabled  his 
emy,  when  almost  in  the  jaws  of  destruction,  not  only  to 
rape  him,  but  to  take  a  position  so  strong  and  so  defiant.  The 
088  road  between  Merzhausen  and  Littenweiler  was  so  narrow 
id  difBculty  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  assail  Mercy  in 
e  rear.  The  thick  pine  wood  on  the  south-western  face,  inter- 
ested by  paths  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  seemed  to  forbid  an 
tack  on  that  side,  whilst  the  sharp  front  and  the  north-western 
Be,  the  sound  of  the  axes  on  which  proved  to  him  that  they 
sre  being  made  more  and  more  defensible,  and  the  groimd 
tween  the  base  of  the  hill  and  the  town,  appeared  almost 
iially  hopeless.  Nevertheless  Enghien  was  not  a  man  to  be 
ffled,  and,  long  before  the  sun  set,  he  had  decided  on  his  plan. 
)  had  determined  to  deliver  three  attacks ;  one,  a  false  one, 

the  projecting  slope ;  a  second,  which  he  would  conduct  per- 
^^ally,  against  the  wooded  face  of  the  hill;  a  third,  to  be 
trusted  to  Turenne,  against  the  abattis  guarding  the  entrance 
o  the  valley.  He  fixed  the  following  morning  for  the  attack. 
I%e  day  which  Enghien  had  thus  spent  in  reconnoitring, 
sixsy  had  passed  in  strengthening  his  position.  Seeing,  from 
s  lofty  post,  that  the  enemy  did  not  intend  to  attack  him 
^t  day,  he  employed  his  men  to  fell  trees,  to  cut  ditches,  to 
^w  up  earthworks,  to  form  abattis.    Feeling  confident  that 

^ould  be  attacked  the  following  morning,  he  did  all  in  his 
Wer  to  lessen  the  enemy's  chances  of  success. 
^  little  after  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  August, 
^  two  French  corps  of  attack  were  ranged  in  the  order  decided 
OH;  that  of  Turenne,  on  the  left,  about  to  take  further 
>tind  in  that  direction  to  force  the  entrance  into  the  valley, 
^Srhien's  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  until  Turenne  should 
^e  gained  a  position  of  attack.  The  troops  had  not  begun  to 
^ch,  and  the  two  leaders  were  yet  engaged  in  conversation, 
len  a  sound  of  uproar  was  wafted  to  them  from  the  Bavarian 
^p*  To  ascertain  the  cause  of  this,  Enghien  and  Turenne, 
^Uig  orders  respectively  to  their  officers — Turenne  to  his,  to 
^6  slowly  to  the  left ;  Enghien,  to  those  under  him,  on  no 
H>Qnt  to  make  any  movement  till  his  return — galloped 
^Hxis  a  height  some  little  distance  off,  to  reconnoitre.  Had 
^SJiien's  orders  been  obeyed  no  calamity  would  have  happened. 
^^  the  CSount  of  Espenan,  who  again  commanded  the  advan< 


reconnoitring,  Enghien's  entire   corps  had    broker 
control  of  its  leaders  and  had  roshed,  helter  skelter, 
Mercy,  who  had  noticed  their  confusion,  sallied  do^ 
best  troops  from  the  plateau  of  which  I  have  spoken, : 
ing  home,  completed  their  disorder. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Enghien  an 
returned.  A  glance  convinced  the  former  that  whilsl 
possible  to  restore  the  old  order,  yet  that  success  on  the 
had  been  thus  accidentally  chosen  was  impossible 
only  chance  was  to  associate  his  troops  with  the 
which  had  been  originally  consigned  to  Turenne. 
difBcult  task ;  for  not  only  were  his  own  men  thoz 
ordered,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  officers  had  lost 
as  well.  But  rarely  has  human  influence — ^the  infl 
is,  of  men  who  soar  above  their  kind — been  more  ^ 
asserted  than  it  was  on  this  occasion.  Turenne'fi 
fortunately  intact ;  it  had  continued  steadily  to  take 
the  left.  Throwing  himself,  then,  amongst  his  trooj 
gave  back  to  them  their  confidence ;  then,  leaving  a  • 
to  amuse  the  enemy,  he  hurried  with  the  remainder  i 
then  well  on  his  way,  and  reached  him  in  time  suffici 
him  in  his  attack  on  the  abattis.  His  coolness  a 
had  given  the  French  army  a  second  chance. 
'if  Sustained  by  the  gendarmes  and  the  horsemen 

the  two  French  leaders  led  their  men,  anxious  to  r< 
laurels,  aisrainst  the  abattis.     If  their  assault  was  fu] 
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larkness  the  combat,  still  nndecided,  for  the  French  had  not 
gained  a  lodgment  in  the  intrenchments,  ceased.  The  last 
llimpse  we  have  of  a  battle  in  which  both  sides  fought  so  well 
omes  to  OS  from  the  pen  of  the  Duke  of  Gramont,  himself  an 
/etor.  "I  saw  him/'  he  wrote,  alluding  to  the  Duke  of  Enghien, 
'faUing  back  with  a  few  men,  the  others  having  been  killed  by 
lifl  ride."  * 

The  slaughter  had  been  terrific.  Gaspard  Mercy,  of  whose 
ctioni  have  spoken,  was  killed,  and  with  him  about  twelve 
ondred  men.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  much  greater.  It 
id  not  fall  short  of,  and  probably  exceeded,  two  thousand. 
Daring  the  night  Enghien  occupied  the  position  on  which  he 
Ad  fought,  surrounded  by  the  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  woimded. 
orenne,  whose  heart  was  as  tender  as  a  woman's,  passed  the 
ght  in  visiting  the  wounded,  without  asking  whether  they 
)re  friends  or  enemies,  and  in  having  those  who  could  be 
>ved  placed  upon  carts  to  be  taken  to  Breisach.  ''  In  the 
dst  of  combats  and  of  carnage,"  writes  his  biographer,t 
itimanity  formed  in  him  the  base  of  heroism." 
Bnghien  was  resolved,  and  the  troops  under  his  orders  were 
solved,  that  Mercy  should  not  permanently  profit  from  the 
stakes  which  had  robbed  him  and  them  of  a  great  victory. 
it,  unwilling  to  shed  more  blood  than  was  necessary,  Enghien 
burred  now  to  Turenne's  plan  of  starving  out  his  enemy. 
arcy,  it  was  certain,  had  with  him,  on  the  Lorettoberg,  supplies 
*  a  few  days  only.  His  only  line  of  retreat,  and  retreat  would 
3edily  be  forced  upon  him,  lay  through  the  valley  of  St. 
ter  to  Villingen.  As  it  would  be  impossible  for  Enghien, 
thout  forcing  the  defences  before  which  he  had  failed  in  the 
iack  of  the  5th,  to  prevent  Mercy  from  retreating  directly  on 
'  Peter,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  marching  northwards  by 
)  high  road,  passing  Zahringen  and  Gundelingen  to  Denzlingen 
the  Glotter,  commanding  the  entrance  into  the  Glotterthal, 
^  entering  that  valley  to  reach  St.  Peter  before  Mercy  should 

driven  by  famine  to    march  thither  across  the  Dreisam 
ley,  and  wait  there,  ready  to  pounce  upon  his  prey. 
billed  with  this  idea,  Enghien  gave  his  army  a  rest  of  four 
^ ;  then,  early  on  the  9th,  he  despatched  Turenne  with  the 

Enghien,  statea  Gramool,  in  his  memoirs,  neyer  concealed  the  real  reason  of  his 
^l«eb    He  Mid  to  Gramont  himself  during  the  action,  **  Qii*un  pen  trop  de  chaleor 
^   emport^  sea  troupes,  et  qae  Tattaqne  ne  s'^tait  point  faite  de  la  mani^r& 
^  I'aTait  resolve.* 
-^itUire  du  vieamte  de  Turenne  par  Ram$ay. 


But  Mercy  bad  not  been  deceived.  Tbat  able  com 
hod  noted,  from  the  summit  of  the  Lorettoberg,  the  mar 
of  Tnienne,  then  of  Engbien,  along  the  road  leading  nort 
Not  for  a  moment  did  be  imagine  tbat  hie  young  and  1 
opponent  bad  renonnced  bis  designs.  But  why  should  hi 
nortbwardB  ?  Suddenly  the  idea  dawned  upon  him. 
be  to  gain  St.  Peter — his  only  line  of  retreat— by  the  Glol 
In  a  moment  be  recognised  bis  danger.  Unless  he  cooL 
St.  Peter  before  the  French  be  was  lost.  On  the  instai 
he  gave  the  order  to  march,  and  half  an  hoar  later,  at  t 
of  the  six  or  seven  thousand  men- — all  who  remained  to 
began  his  descent  into  the  Dreisam  valley  bound  for  St. 

It  was  a  terrible  race.  A  messenger  reached  Engbien 
be  arrived  at  Denzlingen,  bearing  the  news  of  Mercy'i 
ment.  Instantly  he  detached  trosa  Turenne's  army  eigl 
dred  horsemen  of  Weimar,  under  the  command  of  a  I 
nobleman,  Rosen  of  Orossopp,  with  orders  to  enter  thi 
of  the  Dreisam,  to  press  upon  Mercy's  rear,  to  ban 
retard  him  in  every  possible  manner.  Meanwhile  he  « 
hie  troops,  marching  at  their  head,  encooraging  and  an 
them.  Bosen  executed  the  orders  confided  to  him  wit 
intelligence.  Hurrying  on,  he  caught  up  tbe  rear-guard 
Bavarian  army  just  as  it  came  in  sij^t  of  tbe  monaster 
Peter,  and  charged  it  with  terrible  fury.  So  fierce  ' 
assault  tbat  Mercy  had  to  lead  back  troops  from  the  l 
repel  it.     Then,  indeed,  numbers  told;   but,  as  the 
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■bore  him.  He  had  but  just  time.  Another  ten  minutes  and 
he  had  been  lost.  Turning  sharply  to  the  right,  he  marched 
with  all  speed  for  more  than  half  a  mile  into  a  thick  wood 
which  bordered  the  road.  Entering  that  wood  be  left  there 
ill  hie  guns  and  all  his  baggage ;  then,  issuing  from  the  other 
nde,  made  his  way  by  the  best  paths  he  could  find  across  the 
moimtainB.  Enghien,  who  had  promptly  joined  Turenne,  saw 
his  enemy  disappear  in  the  wood.  He  did  not  sec  him  emerge 
bom  the  other  side.  Knowing,  however,  the  direction  which 
he  mtiHt  take,  he  pursued  him  for  several  miles.  But  the 
niKDcnmbered  Bavarians  either  marched  more  quickly  or  found 
a  shorter  road,  for  they  succeeded  in  eluding  jjursuit.  By  his 
Rtreat,  indeed,  Mercy  allowed  the  French — to  use  the  words 
of  u  English  writer — "to  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a  victory 
they  had  not  gained."*  Not  the  less,  however,  did  he  save  the 
tnmant  of  his  army ;  and  not  a  very  long  period  was  to  elapse 
befaie  it  was  to  be  shown  that  his  skill  and  intelligence  had, 
fcr  the  time,  saved  hia  country. 

BiU  for  the  moment  events  justified  the  remark  of  the  Eng- 
lidi  writer  whom  I  have  quoted.  The  Duke  of  Enghien  did 
n^  bU  the  advantages  of  a  victory  which  he  had  not  gained. 
Btmceforth  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine,  the  Palatinate,  Wiir- 
iBnberg,  lay  at  his  feet.  He  speedily  took  advantage  of  the 
podtioa.  Anxious  to  gain,  in  return  for  the  profuse  bloodshed 
vhidi  had  taken  place,  something  substantial  for  his  own 
Mntiy,  he  turned  his  steps  northwards,  and,  marching  down 
tta  Bhine,  attacked,  one  after  another,  the  fortresses  which 
mnd  the  derman  aide  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate.  One  after 
*Utiier  ^>eyer,  Mannheim,  and  Worms  opened  their  gates  to 
b  inns.  FhSij^sburg,  invested  by  Turenne,  alone  offered  a 
ilMmiHu  lestBtanee,  and  did  not  surrender  until  the  gsirrison 
Uoonmmed  their  last  bread-crumb.  Turenne  then  marched 
the  recent  battles  had  inspired  was  so 
once  opened  her  gates  to  the  conqueror. 

o ^3^  summoned  Landaa,  and  Landau,  eveo 

IBQ  strong  and  destined  to  become,  through  the  genius  of 
tebao,  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  Palatinate,  surrendered 
ter  three  days  of  open  trenches.  From  Strashurg  to  Cobleni 
tE  Rhine  wati  made  French.  Well  might  Enghien,  in  his 
^coont  of  this  victorious  campaign,  triumphantly  boast  that 
M  Doble  river  bad  returned  to  her  ancient  masters  I 

•  tiardciT'i  Thirl)  Tt^  War.    LaadMi  TnwgMim 


waannuDea  vxaa  lasi 
hlfa^^^^terror  I 

pRnfll^Eagnien  bad 
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Satisfied,  and  justly  satisfied,  with  this  result  of  the 
hard  days'  fighting  before  Freiburg,  the  Duke  of  Enghien 
the  bulk  of  his  army  in  winter  quarters  and  returned  to 
To  guard  the  new  frontier  against  an  enemy  who  ha 
shown  himself  daring  and  enterprising,  Turenne  remains 
six  thousand  men.  It  was  calculated,  not  altogether  ^ 
reason,  that  the  genius  of  the  commander  would  compens 
the  diminished  strength  of  his  army. 


■  :3 
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$t  lean  k  f  n^. 

By  G.  T.  Buoeland. 


lie    bitter  cold  winds  were  blowing   and   the  snow  was 
{  the  country  of  England,  in  the  middle  of  March,  I  and 

Marquis,  determined  to  seek  for  a  change  of  climate, 
an  improrement  to  our  health  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  For 
3t  it  suffice  to  say  that  I  am  a  veteran,  but  still  capable 
a  long  day's  journey  on  my  bicycle.   As  to  Marquis  (which 

pronounced  as  in  French),  he  is  an  intelligent  French 
i  worthy  descendant  of  the  Scipio  mentioned  in  M.  Erck- 
ktrian's  Madame  Therese.     His  colour  is  chiefly  white,  but 

and  shoulders  are  of  the  yellowish-brown  tinge  which 
m  comparatively  valueless  in  the  fancy-dog  market.  His 
a  light  hazel,  and  beam  with  intelligence.  His  head  is 
id  the  brain,  as  in  most  poodles,  well  developed.  He 
f  thinks  and  reasons  and  schemes.  He  is  as  gentle  as  a 
h  children,  but  he  is  as  brave  as  a  lion  against  other  dogs, 
3th  make  no  impression  on  his  thick,  though  closely-shorn, 
)at.  He  is  unfortunately  disrespectAil  to  foreign  autho- 
got  into  much  trouble  from  his  reckless  assaults  on  the 
erie,  and  the  red  trousers  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
oldiers,  at  whom  he  barked  furiously ;  happily  he  did  not 
1. 

hardly  tell  of  all  the  expense  and  trouble  of  conveying  a 
nd  a  dog  like  Marquis  from  London  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 
fays  in  England  levy  a  heavy  charge  on  the  conveyance  of 
and  dogs,  but  in  France  the  velocipede,  as  they  call  it,  is 
ny  distance  for  the  simple  registration  fee  of  one  penny. 
gSy  the  misery  of  poor  Marquis  was  at  its  height  when  he 
imself  chained  and  muzzled  (as  the  French  regulations 
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require)  before  he  iras  placed  in  the  special  compartment  devoted 
to  dogs,  in  nhich  he  utterly  declined  to  be  comforted  or  to  perform 
any  of  his  favourite  tricks  to  conciliate  the  French  conductor. 

It  is  not  really  a  long  journey  from  London  to  St.  Jean  de  Lnz. 
Leaving  Victoria  by  the  morning  train  at  7.40  a.m.,  the  ttaieller 
reaches  Paris  Id  ample  time  to  catch  the  ni^ht  expreaa  at  8  7.*^ 
on  the  Orleans  railway,  arriving  at  Bordeaux  in  the  early  momiag, 
when  he  has  a  suiScicnt  halt  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate, 
and  then  toiling  on  through  the  monotonouB  scenery  of  the  pine- 
woods  of  the  Lnndes,  he  reaches  St.  Jean  de  Luz  at  1  P.u.  Ad 
express  train  in  France  is  not  always  a  very  fast  train.  We  heird  & 
definition  given  that  a  French  express  train  is  a  train  which  ddIt 
stops  at  all  the  regular  stations,  whilst  an  ordinary  train  BUp> 
wherever  it  likes  on  the  road  as  well  as  at  the  regular  statiou 
Be  this  as  it  may,  a  judicious  readjustment  of  the  time-table  ffciiU 
easily  reduce  the  journey  between  Paris  and  St.  Jean  de  Lu  liy 
about  four  hours,  and  as  the  famous  Biarritz  is  only  ten  niln 
short  of  St.  Jean  de  Laz,  the  improvement  would  be  very  aooeft- 
able  to  the  numerous  English  travellers  who  visit  that  fashioniU' 
batli  in  g- place. 

Tbe  cold  winds  and  the  snow,  which  we  had  hoped  to  lei** 
behind  in  England,  persistently  followed  us  all  through  Fmte^ 
and  when  we  reached  St.  Jean  de  Luz  all  tbe  ranges  of  the  BuW 
Pyrenees  were  covered  with  snow.  The  wind  was  bitterly  od^ 
If  it  came  from  the  north  it  brought  its  own  coldness  with  it;  if 
it  came  from  the  south,  it  blew  over  the  snow-olad  Pyrenees,  M* 
was  as  cold  as  the  north  wind.  Of  course  this  kind  of  weatbei  «U 
denounced  by  the  residents  as  unusual  and  abominable ;  and  vbed 
the  rain  and  sleet  beat  down  upon  us,  we  were  at  first  iaclinedt'' 
doubt  if  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  bear  the  ills  we  had  kno*" 
in  England.  Tbe  roads  were  so  sticky  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  use  the  bicycle.  As  to  Marquis,  his  temper  seemed  Bn>* 
bated,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  aversion  to  all  ili* 
half-bred  pointers  and  spaniels,  and  other  curs,  that  now  abooD^ 
in  the  streets  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  These  mongrels  are  said  u  b* 
the  descendants  of  the  dogs  which  belonged  to  the  British  arm;  ><> 
the  campaign  of  1813-14.  But  after  this  little  grumble  A  dx 
weather,  let  me  try  to  do  juatice  to  the  brightneaa  of  the  sua,  *M 
it  did  come  out,  and  to  the  pnrity  and  oleamesB  of  tbe  nimMpli'* 
as  soon  as  tbe  snow-cloada  passed  away.  We  aoon  seeined  lo  b>** 
found  our  reward  for  having  left  the  foggy  asd  smoky  regioU*'^ 
London.    Farther,  the  kind  hoqntality  of  gonial  and  wfill-o^ 
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Dds  helped  to  make  us  forget  any  momentary  disappointment 
.he  unexpected  roughness  of  the  weather. 

^t.  Jean  de  Luz  is  an  old  town  with  about  5,000  inhabitants, 
lated  between  the  shore  of  the  bay  which  bears  the  same  name 
1  the  banks  of  the  river  Nivelle  which  runs  into  the  bay.  The 
sorb  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nivelle  is  called  Cibour,  but  looks 
if  it  were  the  other  and  better  half  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  The 
^  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  broad  at  its 
trance,  and  is  in  almost  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  so  that  the 
ist  line  from  St.  Barbe  on  the  north  point  round  to  Fort  Soooa 
the  south  point  must  be  fully  four  miles  in  length.  The  bay  is 
considerable  importance  as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  especially  to 
aels  which  cannot  succeed  in  crossing  the  bar  of  the  Adour  at 
f onne.  The  French  Government  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
urity  of  the  anchorage  in  the  bay  by  long  projecting  moles  at  either 
s  these  moles  pointing  towards  a  natural  island  in  the  centre  of 
mouth  of  the  bay,  which  is  also  being  gradually  strengthened 
enlarged  with  huge  blocks  of  concrete.  The  mighty  breakers 
D  the  Atlantic  ocean  dash  themselves  against  this  island  and 
ig  the  moles,  and  rise,  towering  in  masses  of  white  foam,  far 
ye  them  in  stormy  weather.  Even  in  calm  weather  the  restless 
seems  to  be  always  struggling  against  the  barriers,  but  a  great 
t;  of  the  inner  shore-line  of  the  bay  is  sandy  and  affords  a  good 
3ing'place  for  the  numerous  visitors  who  flock  to  St.  Jean  de 
:  in  the  months  of  July  and  August. 

*he  principal  part  of  the  old  town  is  built  along  the  east  side  of 
bay,  in  the  narrow  strip  of  land  that  lies  between  the  sea  and  the 
T  Nivelle.  Some  of  the  houses  seem  to  be  built  almost  below  the 
il  of  the  sea,  and  they  are  protected  by  a  broad  and  massive 
le  rampart  or  sea-wall,  which  serves  as  a  public  promenade. 
»Te  are  numerous  old  houses  of  local  interest — such  as  the  house 
»re  Louis  Quatorze  dwelt ;  the  house  of  the  Lifanta  of  Spain, 
^m  he  came  to  marry ;  and  the  house  in  which  the  Duke  of 
llington  lived  for  some  time  in  1813-14.  The  church  is  also  a 
old  building  full  of  curious  relics ;  but  there  depends  from  the 
tre  of  the  roof  a  brightly-painted  model,  about  six  feet  long,  of 
lodem  paddle-wheel  steamer,  presented  to  the  church  by  the 
press  Eugenie,  and  now  greatly  valued  by  the  inhabitants,  but 
exceedingly  incongruous  and  ridiculous,  according  to  our  taste^ 
•  it  considerably  diverted  our  attention  from  more  worthy 
^t8.  The  inevitable  dog  Marquis  having  forced  his  way  after 
into  the  church,  unfortunately  discovered  the  church  cat  intcn^^^ 
VOL.  TH.  17  ^^ 
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on  church  mice,  and  immediately  began  a  eacrilegiouB  assault  oo 
the  cat  and  the  church  officials  vho  came  to  the  resoue  of  theiBL 
Out  inspection  of  the  church  was,  therefore,  brought  to  a  suddcD 
coDcluBion,  bat  peace  offerings  enabled  us  to  propitiate  the  justly 
ofi'ended  authorities. 

I  never  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end  of  all  the  streets  md 
gullies  and  curious  narrow  passages  in  the  old  part  of  St.  Jean  de 
Lu2 — ^vbilst,  on  the  other  hand,  all  round  and  about  the  old  town, 
new  country-houses  are  being  built,  up  and  down  the  hill  sides, 
witli  beautiful  views,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  those  ancient  and  fish- 
like  odours,  which  unfortunately,  prevail  in  some  of  the  streets  of  the 
old  town,  where  the  municipal  scheme  of  drainage  is  appareotly  in 
need  of  improvement.  Perhaps  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  old 
town  is  the  market-place,  an  open  space  about  a  hundred  yudi 
square,  facing  to  the  west,  towards  the  bank  of  the  river  NivsUi. 
The  market  is  held  on  two  days  of  t)ie  week.  There  are  no  Sud 
stalls  in  the  market-place,  but  some  of  the  vendors  bring  their  an 
small  tables  for  the  display  of  their  goods.  Most  of  them  am  on- 
tent  to  seat  themselves  on  the  ground,  amongst  the  ohiokeni  ud 
eggs  and  vegetables  and  flowers,  which  they  have  brought  for  Hlt^ 
We  used  to  wander  through  the  market,  keeping  a  sharp  bat  nim 
look-out  for  woodcocks,  of  which  there  were  usually  a  few  for  nlfc 
As  soon  as  we  found  any,  we  gave  information  to  our  houa- 
keeper  Marie,  who  was  busy  filling  her  huge  basket  with  Ai 
necessary  provisions  for  the  day.  If  we  ourselves  had  offend  V 
buy  the  woodcocks,  their  value  would  have  risen  to  an  Eskinf 
price  of  ten  or  twelve  francs  a  brace.  But  the  more  artful  Msnr, 
who  began  the  bargaining  with  an  offer  of  three  francs,  usuiIIt 
succeeded  in  getting  them  for  five  francs  a  brace.  A  few  tnrketi 
were  sometimes  procurable ;  but  the  poultry  was  generally  sosi^ 
and  comparatively  dear,  the  market  being  overshadowed  by  tl>* 
larger  demand  of  its  more  extravagant  neighbour  Biarritz.  "^ 
people  in  the  market  were  very  picturesque  in  their  appearsnc*- 
There  seems  to  be  no  special  national  costume  fbr  women,  bat  «uli 
of  tbem  adorns  her  head  with  some  coloured  handkerohiei  C 
ribbon,  to  set  forth  her  aharms ;  and  though  they  are  hardly  to  ^ 
oalled  actually  good-looking,  there  are  a  nnmber  of  bright-^ 
cheerful  faces  which  are  in  amusing  oontraat  to  the  anxiouf  i'^ 
withered  visages  of  some  of  the  old  ladies  who  are  pervading  ^ 
market  with  their  bonsekeepers,  driring  a  hard  bargain  for  efOf 
pennyworth  of  their  pnrohases.  At  Euter  Ute  market  wu  AiU*' 
the  most  miserable  little  oanuaes  of  lambs,  ant  in  halres,  ■&'  ^ 
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to  be  almost  a  religious  duty  for  every  householder  to  carry 

of  these  uninviting  objects  for  his  Easter  dinner.  Bound 
skirts  of  the  market,  various  vendors  of  cloth,  and  linen, 
ibrellasy  and  straw-hats  and  bonnets  displayed  their  goods 
le  weather  was  fine.  Some  fish  was  occasionally  exposed 
,  but  the  fish-wives  have  a  way  of  business  of  their  own, 

not  much  affect  the  regular  market.  When  the  fishing- 
:)me  in  firom  the  sea,  with  their  hauls  of  anchovies  and  sar- 
he  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  the  day  are  roughly  fixed 
essional  authority,  as  the  fish  are  landed,  and  then  the  fish- 
proceed  to  hawk  them  about  the  streets,  as  if  it  gave  them 
il  pleasure  to  cry  aloud  the  price  of  their  fish  as  well  as  to 

their  value.  At  first  it  seemed  curious  to  have  fresh 
es  and  fresh  sardines  to  eat ;  but  they  are  very  good  with- 
ss  bottles  and  tins,   and  very  little  other  fish  was  procur- 

iinday  afternoon,  the  market-place  was  in  its  glory.    The  local 
insisted  of  about  thirty  performers,  who  in  semi-military 
ok  their  places  in  the  centre,  and  discoursed  sweet  music, 
uty  and  fashion  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  stood  around  admiring, 
dd  up  and  down  or  round  and  round  the  band,  to  see  and 
^en.     Outside  the  restaurants  some  men  would  sit  smoking 
iking.     The  Basque  peasants  usually  wear  the  *'  berret,"  a 
Tam-o'-Shanter  hat,    and   the  lower   classes   affect  blue 
and  white  shoes  with  curious  thick  soles,  now  made  of 
lich   has   taken  the  place  of  hemp.      The  women  appear 
holiday  dresses  with  bright  handkerchiefs  in  their  hair,  and 
retty  girls  come  out  for  their  Sunday  walk,  who  during  the 
e  seldom  visible,  as  they  are  employed  in  the  shops  bi  the 
s  or  in  domestic  service.     Sunday  is  also  the  great  day  for 
sromen  in  the  market-place.     They  come  to  have  a  dance 
enjoy  themselves.     Accordingly,  as  the  music  suits,  they 
)gether,  or  go  through  the  figures  of  a  quadrille  with  much 
)n  and  gesture.     When  a  cachucha  is  played,  the  excite- 
comes  general.     The  tune  is  irresistible  to  all  who  are  not 
to  dance.     It  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  scene,  and  is  in  fact 
gJ  ballet,  for  the  girls  do  not  care  to  have  any  of  the  men 
partners.  The  fish  women  do  not  condescend  to  dance  with 
b  of  their  own  caste,  and  their  husbands  and  brothers  or 
re  sometimes  too  clumsy,  and  sometimes  rather  too  tipsy,  to 
suitable  part  in  the  performance.     It  is  possible  that  some 
wandering  artists  have  already  depicted  the  scene,  but  if 

17  • 
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Dot,  we  would  recommend  anyone  in  want  of  a  good  subject  to  try^ 
and  make  a  painting  of  the  fisbwomen  dancing  on  Sunday  in  the 
picturesque  market-place  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 

Tbe  people  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  are  principally  of  the  Basque 
origin,  and  tbe  Basque  language  is  commonly  used  by  tbem.  Yerf 
few  foreigners  understand  tbis  language,  and  any  attempt  on  tk 
part  of  an  Englisbman  to  say  a  few  words  in  it  is  greeted  irith 
mucb  amused  satisfaction.  Botb  men  and  women  seemed  very 
friendly  to  foreign  visitors.  Tbe  men  are  a  bardy  and  powerM 
race,  and  may  be  described  rougbly  as  a  sea-faring  population.  The 
chief  local  game  is  the  game  of  trinquet;  but,  before  arriving  at  the 
dignity  of  trinquet,  each  boy,  from  his  earliest  youth,  seems  to 
practise  at  a  rude  sort  of  fives,  and  at  the  more  simple  game  of 
paume.  Wherever  two  or  three  boys  are  to  be  seen  together  near 
a  blank  wall,  they  will  be  found  to  be  knocking  up  a  ball  in  ft 
rough  game  of  fives.  There  is  a  large  open  public  court  with  a 
simple  back  wall,  where  the  game  of  paume  is  played  almost  daily. 
But  the  trinquet  court  is  to  fives  and  paume  very  much  in  the 
same  exalted  position  as  the  tennis  court  at  Lord's  is  to  the 
ordinary  fives  courts  and  racquet  courts  in  England.  The  trinqaefc 
Courtis,  in  fact,  a  covered  tennis  court,  but  one  side  of  the  court  is 
partly  open  to  the  air,  above  the  height  of  the  line  on  the  wall,  below 
which  the  ball  must  be  kept  in  play.  The  game  is  usually  played  by 
four  players,  two  on  a  side.  Each  player  wears  on  his  right  banda 
glove,  which  is  fitted  with  a  hard  leathern  face^  in  the  shape  of  i 
long  spade  or  shovel.  It  is  about  twelve  inches  long  and  eight  in 
breadth,  and  concave  like  a  shovel.  The  ball  is  almost  as  largSi 
but  not  so  heavy  as  a  cricket  ball.  On  three  sides  of  the  cooit 
there  is  a  wooden  pent-house,  and  the  ball  is  served  by  rolling  it 
along  the  pent-house,  so  that  it  does  not  touch  the  wall  of  the 
court,  and  the  ball  must  also  fall  beyond  a  certain  mark  on  the 
floor  of  the  court.  The  man  who  has  to  take  the  service  usually 
returns  the  ball  with  great  speed  just  over  the  net  which  rutf 
across  the  centre  of  the  court.  His  chief  endeavour  is  to  retont 
the  ball  so  that  it  may  strike  in  the  net  below  the  pent-house  atdi0 
servers'  end  of  the  court.  But  of  the  partners  who  ha?e  the 
service  one  stands  close  up  to  the  central  net,  and  if  he  is  q<u<i 
enough  to  stop  the  returning  ball,  he  kills  it  with  a  sort  of  Renahi^ 
smash.  If  the  ball  passes  him,  his  partner,  who  originally  serfrf 
the  ball,  is  standing  well  back  to  guard  tbe  fatal  net  below  At 
pent-house.  Usually  the  ball  is  returned  again  and  again  betiie>ft 
the  rival  partners,  the  ball  being,  if  possible,  taken  in  its  fl0^ 
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there  is  considerable  risk  in  voleying  a  ball.  The 
love  is  rather  a  treacherous  instrament.     A  good  player 

ball  with  a  sort  of  push  from  the  bottom  of  the  palm  of 
and  the  ball  comes  back  noiselessly  and  swiftly.  If  the 
ces  the  ball  with  the  lower  part  of  his  glove,  it  makes  a 
d,  and  the  ball  seldom  comes  back  true  and  straight, 
re,  who  sits  by  the  side  of  the  central  net,  has  sometimes 
oe  of  it,  and  the  players  occasionally  **  cut  one  another 
he  galleries  above  the  pent-houses  at  each  end  of  the 
crowded  with  interested  spectators,  and  betting  goes  on 

in  stakes  of  all  values,  either  on  the  whole  match,  or  on 
le,  or  on  any  part  of  a  game.  The  scoring  is  much  the 
n  lawn  tennis,  but  at  forty  all  the  players  change  their 
e  court.  Whilst,  however,  the  game  itself  is  sufficiently 
the  rows  and  quarrels  and  wrangles  with  which  the  game 
led,  are  most  amusing  to  an  English  spectator.  One 
)ases  the  other  for  missing  a  ball,  as  if  he  were  going  to 
But  when  there  is  a  doubtful  stroke,  and  the  umpire  is 
;o,  all  the  four  players  rush  up  to  the  central  net,  and 
)  and  denounce  one  another  with  indescribable  fiiry. 
ad  battery  appear  imminent ;  but,  having  exhausted  the 

their  anger,  the  tempest  suddenly  lulls,  and  the  game  is 
in  the  most  amicable  manner.  The  partizans  in  the 
ire  hushed,  and  the  play  proceeds  as  usual  until  another 
iks  out.     Eventually  the  players  finish  the  game,  the  bets 

side  are  paid,  and  exhausted  nature  is  refreshed  with  a 
bot  wine,  which  the  good  lady,  who  owns  the  court  and 

attached  to  it,  provides  at  the  modest  charge  of  thirty 
a  glass.     We  found  it  a  very  good  amusement  on  a  cold 

day  to  go  and  watch  the  trinquet  players,  and  comfort 
with  glasses  of  hot  wine.  Some  of  the  English  residents 
ng  to  play  trinquet,  but  it  requires  a  long  and  early 

0  strike  the  ball  correctly  with  that  sort  of  thrust  from 
Df  the  hand  which  a  skilful  player  administers. 

1  de  Luz  can  boast  of  a  fine  casino^  having  ample  spaoe 
nd  concerts,  with  a  reading-room  and  billiard-rooms,  and 
itaorant  attached  to  it.  We  were  told  that  the  casino 
1  in  the  height  of  the  season,  in  July  and  August,  when 
)rincipally  from  Spain,  come  over  in  thousands  for  the 
ig.  House-rent,  which  is  very  moderate  out  of  season^ 
rises  to  a  maximum  in  the  season — in  fact,  a  small  house 
lished  in  the  French  style,  with  plate  and  linen,  is  let  for« 
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say,  2,000  francs  for  the  season,  whereas  the  same  house  mj 
sometimes  be  taken  for  the  whole  year  for  8,000  francs.  We  were 
informed  that  for  JS40  a  month,  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  a  small  family 
may  live  well  and  comfortably,  and  keep  a  carriage  and  pony.  Of 
course,  there  are  managers  and  managers,  and  one  man  can  live 
as  comfortably  on  £50  a  month  as  another  can  on  £100.  Tbeie 
is  an  English  Protestant  Church  and  a  clergyman  to  look  after 
the  little  English  flock,  which  seems  to  number  nearly  two  hundred 
in  the  spring-time  of  the  year.  There  is  a  railway  station  and  a 
telegraph  o£Bce,  and  a  postal  delivery  twice  a  day.  There  are  a 
number  of  hotels,  old  and  modem,  the  most  conspicuous  being  the 
Hotel  d'Angleterre,  which  is  quite  new,  and  is  well-arranged  and 
well-managed,  with  a  liberal  table  d*A6ie,  and  good  wines  for 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  them. 

St.  Jean  de  Luz  is  a  very  picturesque  place,  but  it  is  difficult^ 
to  get  a  good  panoramic  view  or  a  photograph  of  the  vbol^ 
town,  as  it  lies  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  oU 
hills.  But  under  the  guidance  of  our  fair  hostess,  let  us  moonM 
the  dog-cart,  and  drive  up  to  the  north  end  of  the  harboni^ 
where,  from  the  ruins  known  as  St.  Barbe  we  can  look  bac 
at  the  town  and  upon  the  harbour.  The  spirited  little  Ferlita,  '- 
beautiftil  brown  pony,  rattles  with  us  in  the  dog-cart  along  tb 
roughly-paved  streets  of  the  town,  and  Marquis  dashes  along  i 
front,  making  occasional  sallies  at  passing  dogs,  or  cats  seat 
in  the  shop-windows,  or  at  the  red-legged  soldiers  who  seem 
be  his  special  aversion.  We  turn  along  the  high  road  in  frot*^^ 
of  the  casino,  and  gradually  ascend  the  hills  leading  to  St.  Barb^' 
We  pass  a  party  of  the  officers  of  the  Coast-guard,  busy  practisi^^ 
on  dry  land  with  Manby's  rocket  apparatus  for  saving  life  frot^ 
shipwreck,  for  wrecks  are  not  uncommon  along  this  rocky  coa^^ 
We  pass  by  several  neat  country  houses  and  gardens,  and  event'^^ 
ally  reach  the  highest  drivable  point.  Beneath  us  lies  the  p^^ 
jecting  arm  of  the  sea-mole  against  which  the  waves  dash  themsel^^ 
incessantly.  Outside  the  mole  the  cliffs  are  all  torn  and  jagged  ^ 
the  force  of  the  Atlantic  breakers,  which  have  gradually  eaten  o^ 
all  the  softer  strata,  so  that  the  hard  serrated  blocks  and  rid^^ 
which  remain  bare  remind  one  of  the  coast  at  Ilfracombe  in  Dev(^^ 
shire.  Looking  southward,  we  have  the  harbour  before  us,  and- 
large  English  steamer  has  taken  refuge  there  from  the  storm  of 
previous  evening,  when  she  was  unable  to  get  over  the  bar  of 
Adour  on  her  way  to  Bayonne.  Against  the  distant  sky-li 
the  square  mass  of  the  Spanish  mountain  known  as  the  TrC^ 
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ConoimeB  stands   up   like    a   gigaDtic  fortress.     Nearer   to  us 
eomes  the  moantain  called  Le  Bhune,  with  its  summit  still  covered 
with  snow  at  the  end  of  March.     We  can  trace  the  course  of  the 
DTer  Nivelle  up  the  valley  from  St  Jean  de  Luz  as  far  as  the  vil- 
lage of  Ascain.     The  opposite  part  of  the  harbour  known  as  Fort 
Soeoi  seems  almost  under  our  hands,  with  its  sea-wall,  or  mQle^ 
pojecting  to  meet  the  mole  from  St.  Barbe.    But  it  is  a  long  drive 
nmnd  the  back  of  the  bay  to  Fort  Socoa.     We  cautiously  descend 
the  hill  from  St.  Barbe,  aud,  passing  back  into  the  town,  cross  the 
Sitelle,  and  turn  up  the  narrow  streets  of  Cibour,  in  which  the 
Spanish  porticoes  from  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses  nearly  meet 
<>^«r  our  heads.     Then  we  climb  up  two  very  steep  ascents,  so  steep 
tt«t  we  have  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  Perlita  and  the  dog- cart,  and 
wese  are  followed  by  two  equally  bad  descents,  which  at  last  bring 
^  to  the  sea  near  Fort  Socoa.     We  take  a  brief  look  at  the  works 
^hich  are  being  carried  on  by  the  French  Government  for  forming 
huge  blocks  of  artificial  stone,  with  which  the  moles  and  break- 
^^ter  are  constructed.     A  small  fleet  of  boats  and  fishing-smacks 
shelter  themselves  in  a  sort  of  dock  at  the  base  of  the  fort.     The 
^  is  little  more  than  a  round  tower,  of  which  we  read  in  Napier 
^At  in  1818-14  it  solemnly  exchanged  shots  from  time  to  time 
^th  the  British  cruisers  passing  along  the  coast.     Now,  we  appre- 
hend that  before  the  heavy  guns  and  more  skilful  gunnery  of  the 
British  navy,  the  upper  works  of  the  fort  would  soon  be  reduced  to 
&  heap  of  ruins.     The  light-house  and  the  signal-posts  to  exchange 
Bgnals  with  passing  ships  are  connected  with  the  fort,  and  we  seem 
to  have  come  round  quite  close  to  the  opposite  point  of  St.  Barbe. 
^i  the  day  is  waning,  and  we  have  to  seek  our  way  home  by  a 
*^ger  road,  avoiding  the  steep  hills,  and  winding  along  the  valley 
hetween  hedge-rows,  of  which  the  banks  are  covered  with  violets  and 
PiUnroses  in  profusipn,  whilst  Marquis  chevies  the  birds  and  the 
•"^  and  the  cattle  which  come  in  his  way.   We  cross  a  dangerous 
'Wooden  bridge  over  a  deep  mill-stream,  and  eventually  emerge  on 
■"®  Oreat   Royal   Koad,  as   Napier   calls  it,  which  leads  to  the 
"Polish  frontier.     We  recross  the  bridge  over  the  Nivelle,  and 
■?^Ui  rattle  over  the  roughly- paved  streets  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  after 
^'^Ost  delightful  drive  in  the  brightest  of  sunshine,  and  with  a  fresh 
'^ae  to  temper  it. 

^t.  Jean  de  Luz  is  an  excellent  centre  from  which  to  make  expe- 

^ons.     It  is  about  ten  miles  south  of  Biarritz  ;  but  as  the  railway 

•t^tion  for  Biarritz  is  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  the  town,  it 

^^olves  a  long  and  dusty  ride  in  one  of  the  omnibuses,  of  which  the 
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giHiid  Biarritz  hotels  %euA  down  at  least  balf  a  dozen  to  neel^Tm 
train.  To  us,  therefore,  having  the  dog- cart  at  commuid,  it  wis 
much  raore  pleasant  to  drive  by  road  to  Biarritz ;  and  as  I  hid 
injured  my  foot,  my  bicycle  became  the  conveyance  oi  my  hosi,ui 
experienced  bicyclist,  whilst  my  fair  bosteas  took  the  reins  io  ihe 
dog-cart.  But  ve  had  no  little  difficulty  in  oircum venting  the  dog 
Marquis,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  accompany  ns.  He  m 
first  locked  np  in  the  kitchen,  but  promptly  nianaRed  his  escape 
through  a  window  in  the  cellar.  Then  he  walked  up  looking  quite 
innocent  as  we  were  mounting  iho  dog-cart,  and  on  an  atlempi 
being  made  to  catch  him,  he  trotted  off  up  the  street  with  a  sort  of 
contemptuous  look,  as  if  we  had  entirely  misunderstood  him,  ud 
vanislied  round  the  corner.  We  had  not  driven  more  than  a  qntrur 
of  a  mile  when  M  arquis  suddenly  dashed  up  out  of  a  bye-lane,  lod 
could  hardly  contain  his  delight  at  having  found  ub.  It  was  no* 
our  turn  to  out-manceuvre  him,  and  so  we  quietly  drove  back  U>  Ih* 
etable-ynrd,  and  gut  out  of  the  vehicle  as  if  onr  drive  was  at  an  end. 
Marquis  was  seduced  into  the  stable  in  search  of  a  cat,  and  tlM 
the  door  was  shut  behind  him  and  we  drove  off.  Hifl  howls  of 
iDdignation  sounded  in  our  ears  for  a  long  way.  We  learnt  thu 
about  two  hours  afterwards,  when  he  was  let  out  of  the  atahl^  bs 
pursued  ub  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  Biarritz  road,  who, 
luckily,  a  friend  met  him,  and  induced  him  to  return  to  St.  Jw 
de  Luz. 

The  road  to  Biiirritz  is  like  many  other  French  roada,  as  sinigbt 
as  it  could  be  laid  out,  with  a  monotoos  row  of  poplar  trees  m 
either  side.  But  the  country  is  very  billy,  and  the  road  is,  tlun* 
fore,  compelled  occasionally  to  follow  the  moat  oonvenient  lerdii 
and  desert  the  direct  straight  line.  Constantly  varying  views  of  tl» 
distant  mountains  towards  Spain,  and  of  the  Atlantic  Ocatn  ot 
the  west,  present  themselves  to  onr  admiring  eyes.  Presently  >* 
come  to  the  villagea  of  Bidart,  and  Goettary,  Bnd  BuronilhA 
so  well-knowD  in  the  campaign  of  1813-14,  in  oonnectiim  nith  ibi 
crossing  of  the  Nive  by  Wellington's  army.  As  we  reach  ib* 
flummit  of  the  higher  hills  above  Bidart,  a  magnificent  pimotuat 
of  the  great  Pyrenees  opens  away  to  the  aouth-east,  all  the  higiiet 
ranges  deeply  covered  with  snow,  and  brilliant  in  the  sunBluin-  i 
We  were  very  lucky  to  get  a  clear  day  when  this  panortuna  ta 
visible,  for  it  is  too  often  veiled  by  a  aort  of  land-miat  or  hgbl' 
olond. 

Wa  leave  the  main  road  to  Bayonne  near  the  Biarritz  rulvV 
1,  and  drive  along  the  very  duty  oroM-riMd  which  bnugsoi 
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I  the  streets  of  Biarritz.  We  do  not  propose  to  describe  Biarritz, 
1  its  grand  hotels  and  many  gay  shops.  We  go  to  a  quiet  little 
Dch  hotel,  called  the  Hotel  Pandry,  and  have  an  excellent 
inner  for  three  and  a  half  francs  a  head,  with  the  most  diligent 
ndance  of  a  bright-eyed  Basque  woman,  who  takes  a  deep 
rest  in  us,  as  she  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  my  friends* 
brtunately,  a  general  impression  seems  to  prevail  in  France  that 
If'tek  IS  essential  to  an  Englishman's  breakfetst.  How  well 
should  have  fared  in  many  places  if  the  inevitable  bif-tek  had 
been  specially  prepared  for  us.  Perhaps  it  was  lucky  for  us, 
t  was  invariably  tough  and  uneatable,  and  we  were  thus  saved 
1  the  danger  of  eating  too  much.  But  all  the  rest  of  our  break- 
was  excellent,  and  after  our  cafe  and  chasse  we  went  out  to  pay 
e  visits,  and  to  do  shopping,  and  to  the  bicycle  races,  and  to 
grand  lawn-tennis  tournament,  as  the  spirit  moved  us.  The  sun 
bright,  and  the  day  was  like  the  Gnest  day  in  summer,  and  aU 
gay  and  fair  and  fashionable  world  of  Biarritz  was  abroad  to  see 
to  be  seen.  But  in  the  end  of  March  the  weather,  even  at 
rritz,  is  as  changeable  as  it  is  in  England.  Heavy  storms  sweep 
Tom  the  sea,  and  the  rain  and  hail  descend  with  a  cutting  furious 
i,  that  dashes  the  huge  waves  wildly  against  the  projecting  rocks 
'  defend  the  coast  of  Biarritz.  The  change  from  the  heat  of 
imer  to  the  cold  of  winter  is  most  sudden  and  trying.  Possibly 
rritz  may  be  delighful  in  the  height  of  the  bathing-season  in  July 
August ;  but  in  March  and  April  it  must  require  rather  robust 
Ith,  or  the  greatest  prudence,  to  withstand  the  sudden  changes 
temperature.  The  fine  villa  built  for  the  Empress  Eug6nie  has 
led  into  the  hands  of  a  hotel  company,  and  bicycle  races  were 
ig  held  on  the  ground  which  had  once  formed  the  Empress's 
ate  gardens.  The  building-mania  is  strong  at  Biarritz,  and  new 
aes  and  villas  are  springing  up  in  all  directions,  especially  on 
road  towards  Bayonne,  which  is  only  four  miles  north  of 
rritz. 

•et  us  go  to  what  is  called  ''  the  little  railway,'^  which  runs  from 
rritz  to  Bayonne  direct,  and  pay  a  brief  visit  to  the  famous 
a.  We  mount  to  the  upper  story  of  the  railway-cars,  so  as  to 
a  good  view  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  soon  pass  the  famous 
Vent  at  Angl6t,  where  the  nuns  were  under  a  vow  of  perpetual 
Qoe,  under  which  they  pined  away  so  rapidly  that  the  Government 
^ered  on  account  of  the  excessive  mortality  which  ensued.  The 
ipress  Eugenie  took  a  deep  interest  in  this  convent,  or  otherwise 
tnight  have  been  altogether  suppressed ;  but  we  were  told  that 


looking  neglected  and  ill-cared  for  inside,  though  the  ex 
well  kept  up.  The  old  cloisters  are  worth  a  visit,  though 
sadly  out  of  repair  in  parts.  We  drive  along  the  broad 
till  we  come  to  the  old  bridge  over  the  Nive^  with  its  ti 
fortifications^  and  then  we  cross  the  Adoor  by  a  grand  i 
bridge.  The  citadel  stands  on  an  eminence  to  oar  lefl 
French  battalion  is  mazohing  down  fiNim  the  main  gate  witl 
uniform  and  bayonets  gleaming  in  the  sonshine,  on  its  i 
review,  as  our  driver  informs  ns.  We  pass  along  uf 
through  the  Jewish  quarter,  and  gain  the  ridge  near  the  d 
St.  Etienne.  We  drive  along  the  ridge  fon  more  thai 
through  villas  and  gardens,  nntil  we  come  to  the  oemeM 
lie  the  remains  of  many  of  the  officers,  prindpaU^  of  the 
who  fell  before  Bayonne  in  1814.  These  graves  are  w 
for ;  and  a  faithful  goardian  showed  ns  the  several  monn 
interest.  The  neighbouring  woods  were  foil  of  primn 
violets.  We  stopped  at  the  litUe  ohnroh  of  St.  Etieu 
was  the  centre  of  the  combat  in  the  fiunous  sortie  of  14 
when  so  much  precious  blood  was  shed  in  vain.  Then  i 
back  into  the  town  and  inspected  the  nuurkets  and  vii 
chocolate  shops,  and  returned  to  our  litUe  railway,  whieli 
took  us  back  to  Biarritz.  Then  we  remounted  thva  dogn 
had  a  charming  drive  back  to  St.  Jean-de-Los  aa  a  brilfian 
lighted  up  the  cost  of  Spain,  and  the  boundless  apaee  of  t 
Atlantic,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
We  made  another  pleaaant  expedition  to  Fontsralaa^  to 
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ferry  over  the  month  of  the  Bidassoa.  There  were  onmbeni  of 
bolts,  all  crowded  with  gaily-dressed  visitors  to  the  procession. 
A  iQdden  storm  of  rain,  as  we  were  crossing  the  river,  rather  die- 
conceried  ns ;  bat  when  the  cloud  passed  away,  the  scenery  oame  ont 
ID  reDewed  splendonr.  The  Spanish  ofiBcere  of  the  frontier  douane 
were  very  polite,  and  we  soon  found  our  way  to  the  massive  old 
villi  and  gateway  of  Fonterabia,  which  is  a  sort  of  detached 
specimen  of  an  old  Spanish  town,  sheltered  under  the  protection  of 
the  cbateau  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  narrow  streets  sloping  down 
■loDg  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  walls  at  its  base.  The  main  street 
it  liniid  on  either  side  by  ancient  honses,  with  their  coats-of- 
mmoTer  the  doorways,  and  from  the  windows  of  each  story  there 
pnjeets  a  balcony  in  the  true  Spanish  style.  The  street  was 
novded  with  men,  wom^n,  and  ohildren,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the 
pnwesnoQ  from  the  cathedral,  which  stands  very  nearly  at  the  top 
of  the  main  street.  We  took  a  hurried  view  of  the  old  chateau, 
sow  nnromantically  advertised  for  sale  by  a  placard  in  English  in 
tha  entranoe  hall,  whilst  the  outer  and  upper  walls  bear  the  marks 
of  muy  cannon  and  musket-shots,  which  were  recklessly  fired  at 
it  in  the  Carlist  war  in  183G.  The  hill  is  eo  thoroughly  domi- 
HMby  the  fire  of  modem  artillery  from  the  adjacent  heights, 
Alt  Fonterabia  is  no  longer  a  place  of  strength,  although  it  was 
dmbtlcss  a  formidable  place  in  those  times  when  bows  and  arrows 
nd  ipean  and  swords  were  the  only  weapons  of  attack  and  defence. 
Bitvemasthastenbaak  to  the  cathedral,  from  which  the  procession 
Man,  headed  by  twelve  boys  in  white  robes,  with  crowns  of  thorns 
o  tbsii  heads,  and  bearing  large  wooden  crosses  on  their  shoulders, 
lo  these  Buooeed  St.  Michael  and  all  the  Angels.  St.  Michael  is  a 
^^tt^M  (or  boy),  about  ten  years  old,  with  a  steel  corset  and 
^^^H|telmet,  and  metal  vings  and  a  red  skirt  and  white  cottua 
P^BJ^,  bearing  a  drawn  sword  defiantly  before  him.  The 
■Aogeli  are  a  dozen  little  girls,  about  three  or  four  years  old, 
v&aui  in  worked  white  frocks,  with  broad  hlne  silk  sashes  tied  in 
lirge  bows  behind  them,  and  an  elegant  pair  of  wings  on  their 
^ootderB.  Their  hair  was  neatly  dressed  with  white  fiowfrs,  and 
Ueh  iittlo  ungel  was  busily  engaged  in  eating  cakes  or  sugar-plum^ 
vliiob  had  been  provided  to  keep  their  tempers  up  to  the  true 
'I'geiic  tone.  The  procession  was  long  and  alow  and  wearisome, 
ud  we  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  dstaila  as  to  all  the  remaining 
■^koit—ai  virgins  and  cruoiflxw  and  priasts  and  acolytea  and 
"■aucrs  and  bands  of  music.  Tha  sides  of  the  street  were  densely 
*M«died,  and  the  air  was  tainted  with  an  etmoBphen  of  gulio. 
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ivhich  enters  largely  iDto  the  food  of  the  people.  The  heat  aa 
the  noise  were  overpoweriiig ;  and  we  glad);  retreated  to  the  km 
boHt  and  crossed  over  to  Hendaye,  where  we  had  left  the  dog-carl 
and  pODV.  Our  Basque  landlady  was  very  pleanant  and  attentive 
to  our  personal  wants,  and  her  charges  for  light  refreshments  were 
as  small  as  the  charge  made  for  putting  up  the  dog-cart.  It  is 
always  very  pleasant  to  find  an  old  country  inn  where  the  people 
have  not  been  spoilt  by  the  reckless  expenditure  of  English  uid 
American  visitors.  The  day  was  far  spent,  and  the  evening  tamed 
out  gloriously  fine.  We  lingered,  on  the  drive  home,  to  viat  the 
old  Norman  church  at  Utugne,  which  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  sanguinary  struggles  so  well  described  in  the  pages  of  Tkt 
Hubaltern.  A.  tomb  in  the  little  charch-yard  still  reooids  the 
memory  of  the  fallen  brave.  Presently  we  pass  the  fine  oM 
Chateau  Laral,  in  which  Marshal  Soult  established  himself  fbr  mUT 
days,  until  his  more  skilful  opponent  compelled  him  to  letntfi 
and  before  darkness  is  upon  us  we  are  agfun  rattling  over  the  KXJ 
pavements  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  after  another  very  enjoyable  day. 

St.  Jean  Ae  Luz  being  on  the  main  line  of  railway,  it  is  a  vsj 
convenient  starting-point  for  expeditions  to  places  whiob  u* 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  day's  drive.  Accordingly,  we  planned  A 
«zpedition  to  Pau,  and  made  it  without  difficulty.  We  went  bj 
train  to  Bayonne,  and  then  transferred  ourselves  to  the  braneh  lint 
"which  runs  along  the  valley  of  the  Adonr  and  the  Gtaves,;*' 
Orthez  up  to  Pau.  We  had  a  brilliant  day,  and  b  magnifiooit 
panorama  of  the  Pyrenees  all  the  way  from  Bayonne  to  Fan,  ^u<^ 
was  the  more  fortunate  as  on  our  return  journey,  on  an  oqu^ 
brilliant  day,  not  a  trace  of  the  mountains  oould  be  aeeu  thnw^ 
the  hazy  mist  which  enveloped  them.  We  reaofaed  Pau  in  ibMt 
five  hours,  and  established  ourselves  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Paix  isU' 
Place  Royal.  Pau  is  too  well-known  to  its  nnmeroiu  Engn* 
visitors  to  need  descriptiou.  We  visited  the  famonfl  ob&teiii,^* 
saw  the  huge  carapace  or  turtle-shell  which  formed  the  ondb  ■ 
Henri  of  Naveire.  We  drove  all  over  and  round  and  about  P* 
and  its  suhnrhs  on  either  side  of  the  river.  The  Engliah  Club 
opened  its  hospitable  doors  to  us,  and  the  gay  shops  and  vcaAi'^ 
spread  tbeit  tempting  wares  before  ds.  But  the  heat  of  the  nu^ 
day  sun  was  excessive ;  and  the  whits  dott,  especially  in  »■ 
mborbs,  was  like  the  dust  of  Epsom  Duwdb  on  a  Derby  Day.  ^' 
aight,  however,  the  lir  ftlt  oold  and  ohilly,  and  we  wer«  gl*d  ^ 
have  a  fire  in  onr  rooms. 

Being  ao  aloae  to  Lonrdea  wo  oxtmided  onr  vaadeiiDgs  lo^ 
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18  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  pilgrims  are  very  numerons,  and 
t)wd  of  carriages  waiting  for  hire  at  the  station  gave  evidence 

demand  that  must  daily  arise  for  their  services.  We  took 
»en  carriage  and  drove  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  and 
he  walls  of  the  still  fortified  and  commanding  chateau,  up  to 
$w  churchj  which  has  been  built  on  the  rocks  above  the  famons^ 
)  in  which  the  Virgin  appeared  to  the  shepherdess.  The 
or  of  the  church  is  very  fine  and  picturesque,  but  we  could 
hare  the  admiration  of  some  of  our  companions  for  the 
mentations  of  the  interior.  Votive  banners  and  pictures  and 
s  cover  the  walls.  Here  may  be  seen  the  bridal  wreath  of  the 
[matron  whose  prayers  have  been  heard,  and  the  sword  of 
'ave  soldier  who  passed  unscathed  through  the  dangers  of  the 
-field.  The  pictures  and  images  of  the  Virgin  are  exceed- 
numerons  and  various,  but  we  were  particularly  struck  with 
)rtrait  of  the  black  Virgin  of  Spain  with  infant  of  the  same 
'.  The  attendants  of  the  church  were  very  courteous  and 
^e  much  credit,  for  our  aypearance  showed  us  to  be  English 
cs,  who  came  to   stare,  but  not  to  pray.     We  then  drove 

to  see  the  Grotto,  which  is  almost  immediately  under  the 
ation  of  the  church.     It  is  one  of  those  natural  grottoes  of 

several  other  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbouring 
of  hills.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and  the  interior 
I  of  withered  garlands  and  wax  candles  and  hundreds  of 
les,  which  are  the  votive  offerings  left  by  those  many  for- 
\  persons  who  have  been  cured  of  their  infirmities  at  the  sight 
s  image  of  the  Virgin  at  the  Grotto.  The  history  of  each 
t  is  said  to  be  known,  and  the  cures  have  been  so  numerous 
here  is  hardly  room  left  for  any  more  crutches  inside  the 
,  but  they  can  as  conveniently  be  hung  outside  it  as  inside*. 
;ntured  to  taste  the  water  of  the  sacred  stream  that  flows 
;he  grotto,  and  fancied  that  we  felt  much  better  for  it,  as  the 
ras  hot  and  we  were  rather  thirsty.  We  afterwards  drove 
;h  the  streets  of  the  town,  which  are  full  of  shops  devoted  to 
le  of  images  of  the  Virgin  and  of  rosaries  of  every  imagin- 
ize  and  sort.  There  must  be  at  least  50,000  images  of  the 
i  for  sale,  from  life-sized  figures  to  those  of  a  few  inches  in 
I.  The  rosaries  must  be  counted  by  millions,  and,  perhaps,, 
bcbed  at  length,  would  form  a  girdle  round  a  great  part  of  the 
Leaving  die  streets,  our  coachman  took  us  for  a  drive  into 
tenor  along  a  very  picturesque  road  until  we  seemed  to  be 
foot  of  one  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  snow-capped  Pyreneesi. 
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looking  up  into  a  grand  valley  with  a  rapid  river  meandenng 
through  it.  But  we  were  soon  obliged  to  return  to  the  train,  which 
quickly  took  us  back  to  Pan,  and  the  next  day  we  returned  to  Bt. 
Jean  de  Luz,  one  of  our  party  doing  the  whole  distance  on  the 
bicycle  in  about  six  hours. 

We  have  wandered  away  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  but  we  fdways 
returned  to  it  as  a  bright  and  pleasant  home.     It  was,  of  course, 
no  slight  pleasure  to  be  staying  with  kind  friends  who  daily  sought 
to  anticipate  our  every  wish,  and  provide  everything  possible  for 
our  gratification.    And  being  rather  partial  to  pretty  children,  what 
shall  I  say  of  my  pretty  little  friend  Helen,  who  gave  me  lessons 
in  the  French  and  Spanish  languages  and  also  in  English  history; 
or  of  her  bright-eyed  younger  sister  Gwj^ny,  who  made  it  her 
business  to  call  me  of  a  morning  and  bring  me  my  letters  and 
papers  ?     But  even  to  those  who  have  not  kind  friends  to  take  care 
of  them  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  com- 
mendable place  of  refuge  from  the  intolerable  rigours  of  an  English 
winter.     It  is  not  safe  to  say  too  much  in  favour  of  the  climate  or 
the  weather  of  any  place,  as  the  weather  may  vary  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  first  impressions  of  the  visitor  may  be,  as   mine  were, 
almost  unfavourable,  because  he  does  not  find  the  weather  quite  so 
good  as  he  had  expected.     But  from  my  own  short  experience,  and 
from  the  inquiries  which  I  made  amongst  the  other  residents  and 
some  of  the  other  temporary  visitors,  it  is  evident  that  the  climate 
is  on  the  whole  healthy  and  bracing,  and  the  sun  shines  more 
brightly  and  constantly,  and  the  air  is  much  clearer  and  purer,  than 
in  most  parts  of  England.     There  is  plenty  of  quiet  amusement  to 
be  bad  in  the  small  society  of  English  and  other  foreign  visitors 
at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  young  men,  and  even  more  elderly  men, 
will  find  themselves  much  more  highly  appreciated  than  perhaps 
they  deserve  to  be.     St.  Jean  de  Luz  is  a  very  convenient  centie 
from  which  to  make  excursions  to  the  famous  battle-fields  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  daily  walks  of  those  who  like  to  roam 
about  the  environs  of  the  town  will  almost  always  lead  them  to 
scenes  of  interest  and  beauty.     We  could  tell,  if  time  and  space 
permitted  of  several   other  pleasant    excursions,  either  into  the 
mountains  on  the  French  side  of  tbe  frontier,  or  across  the  frontiei 
into  Spanish  territory  and  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Bidassoa, 
and  to  Passages  and  St.  Sebastian,  and  other  places  of  interest 
Finally,  we  will  repeat  the  information  that  those  who  understand 
•economy  can  live  well  and  cheaply  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz ;  and  if  any 
^f  my  readers  make  up  their  minds  to  visit  St.  Jean  de  Las  in  tlw 
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ing  winter,  they  will  find  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  kind 
ids  to  whom  so  much  of  the  pleasure  of  my  visit  was  due,  as 

are  always  busy  in  promoting  the  social  pleasures  of  the 
^  Ify  however,  the  visitor  is  tired  of  St  Jean  de  Luz,  he  can 
y  come  back  to  England.     I  left  the  station  at  St.  Jean  de 

at  1  P.M,  on  Thursday,  and  was  in  the  Victoria  Station  in 
Ion  at  5  P.M.  on  Friday,  i.e.  in  just  twenty-eight  hours,  with 
little  fatigue  to  me  and  Marquis,  though  we  were  both  glad 
\  **  at  home  "  again. 
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The  fact  ie  now  veil  known  that  a  pile  of  Public  Offices  will  * 
long  rise  facing  the  old  royal  highway  of  Whitehall,  vUi 
promises  to  be  goodly  enough  in  size  and  importance,  if  not  il 
ia  architectural  interest.  It  will  be  dedicated  solely  to  what  I 
been  grimly  called  "  the  science  of  reciprooal  duBtmction,"  alike 
sea  aod  by  land.  Here  father  Neptune  will  preaide  (at  la 
by  deputy)  over  the  ruling  of  his  watery  realm,  while  Han 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  his  domun ;  here,  too.  Volt 
will  superintend  the  forging  of  the  armour  and  tbondn-bol 
while  AUnerra,  with  far-reaohiDg  skill  aod  etrategj,  is  framing  1 
wily  Bcbemes  of  war&re. 

This  much-needed  junction  of  the  sister  servioea  nnder  one  i 
will  neceBsitate  the  demolition  of  the  present  Admiralty  OC 
which  occupies  part  of  the  new  site.  The  question  mkj  thni 
suggest  itself  to  many  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  tiia  idl 
— "  What  is  the  history  of  that  dull-looking  old  building?" 

The  site  upon  which  the  present  office  stands  was  oonBSOlad* 
the  Royal  Navy  as  far  hack  as  the  reign  of  Charles  T.  n 
stood  Wallingford  House,  a  handsome  town  mansion  built  b; 
William  Enollys,  Treasurer  of  the  Household  bo  Queen  Eli»b< 
He  was  created  Viaoount  Wallingford  by  her  sucoessor  in  16 
and  bence  the  house  obtained  its  name.  George  Villien, 
famona  first  Duke  of  Buokingham,  lived  here  id  1626  and  tdH 
death  two  years  after;  bis  son  Oeo^e,  the  second  Dolce,  wasbi 
here  in  1627 ;  while  his  nieoe  Mary,  Marahioncsa  of  Htustti 
died  in  it  in  May  1688.    Hers^  as  we  are  informed  by  a  IW 
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ter  of  the  period,  on  the  1st  December  1626,  was  there  estab- 
led  ''  a  new  council,  which  bighteth  the  Council  of  the  Sea, 
isisting  of  divers  privy  counsellors  and  other  lords  and  knights." 
ey  sat  three  days  a  week  to  confer  with  the  Duke  (who  was 
rd  High  Admiral)  upon  naval  affairs,  which  were  then  in  a 
aewhat  critical  condition. 

^'ar  had  been  declared  against  France  a  few  months  before,  an 
ledition  had  set  out  in  October  for  La  Rochelle  only  to  return 
ougb  stress  of  weather  almost  immediately,  while  the  Dunkirk 
^t^es  were  exceedingly  troublesome  in  the  Channel,  and  ravaged 
'  coasts  with  impunity.     The  navy,  too,  was  in  a  bad  condition  : 

slips  and  stores  were  alike  rotten  and  untrustworthy,  the  food 

And  smelling  ''  so  as  no  dog  in  Paris  Garden  would  eat  it";  the 

ilc,  whether  cyder   or    beer,    unwholesome  and   '*  worse  than 

pompe  water;  "  and  the  seamen  were  kept  without  their  wages, 
t.he  general  discontent  was  made  manifest  by  their  openly 
'oling  in  a  body  to  the  house  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and 
rising  open  the  gates  and  smashing  his  windows. 
^ Buckingham  fell  by  the  assassin's  hand  at  Portsmouth  in  1628» 
his  corpse  was  brought  to  Wallingford  House  and  laid  in 
&-  On  September  11th,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  a  coffin  was 
A^ht  to  Westminster  Abbey,  attended  by  only  a  small  number 
O.oumers;  but  the  way  from  Wallingford  House  to  the  Abbey 

csarefuUy  kept  on  both  sides  of  the  road  by  the  train-bands,  for 

^he  vengeance  which  rankled  in  the  popular  mind  should  find 
>  in  an  insult  to  the  dead  man's  remains.  This,  however, 
^^d  out  to  be  a  sham  funeral,  for  the  real  burial  had  taken 
^  in  the  Abbey  the  night  before  in  a  quiet  and  private  manner, 
tft  e  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  was  now  put  into  commission, 

c^sontinued  so  for  ten  years.  Lord  Weston  being  the  first  Gom- 
^ioner  to  begin  with^  and  afterwards,  though  for  a  short  time 
^»  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London.  The  Commission  sat  for  a  great 
•  of  the  time  at  Wallingford  House,  with  Edward  (afterwards 
^Idward)  Nicholas  as  their  secretary ;  and  his  notes  and  minutes 
•Ike  official  meetings  and  proceedings  are  still  existing. 

^^m  this  period  till  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  we  entirely 
^  eight  of  Wallingford  House  in  connection  with  the  Admiralty 
^avy.  But  there  are  several  historical  facts  relating  to  the 
^^e  during  this  interval,  which  are  of  interest.  Here  Arch- 
^op  Ussher,  of  Armagh,  who  was  then  the  guest  of  the  Countess 
^Qterborough,  was  a  witness  of  the  execution  of  Charles  in  front 
^e  Banqueting-House  of  Whitehall,  and  though  a  oomparatiyely 
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distant  spectator,  he  sank,  overcome  with  horror  at  the  sight,  and 
was  taken  to  his  room  in  a  swoon.  During  the  Commonwealth,  it 
was  used  for  some  time  as  the  office  at  which  passes  to  persons 
going  abroad  were  granted ;  and  it  became  the  residence  of  General 
Fleetwood,  at  which  the  council  of  generals,  known  as  the  cabal 
of  Wallingford  House,  voted  the  Protectorate ;  and  at  which,  at  a 
later  time,  the  officers  of  the  army  were  assembled  to  determine 
the  dissolution  of  Richard  Cromwell's  Parliament,  which  ended  in 
his  own  rapid  fall. 

We  have  a  description  of  Wallingford  House  and  its  surroand* 
ings  about  the  year  1658,  which  is  interesting.     It  was  a  noble 
mansion,  with  a  square  enclosure ;  and  where  the  Horse  Oaards' 
parade  now  is  was  laid  out  as  a  garden,  with  a  square  piece  of 
water  with  swans  on  it.     A  stream,  flowing  from  the  north  side  and 
crossed  by  a  two-arched  bridge,  divided  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
park  westward.     Extending  northward  from  this  were  the  Spring 
Gardens   which,    during  the   reign   of  Charles  I.,   were  made  a 
favourite  recreation-ground,  with  butts,  a  bathing-pond,  a  pheasant- 
yard,  and  a  bowling-green.     This  resort  became  only  too  popular, 
and  drinking  and  quarrels  forced  the  King  to  close  them  in  1634  ^ 
but   he  opened  them  a  year  later   at   the   Queen's   intercessioa* 
During  the  Protectorate,  it  is  needless  to  say,  they  were  once  moro 
closed,  to  be  opened  at  the  Bestoration  with  universal  license. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  the  house  came  back  to 
the  Villiers  family,  of  whom  now  the  sole  memorial  is  to  be  found  ii^ 
the  name  still  attached  to  the  passage  known  as  Buckingham  Courts 
Cowley,  the  poet — **  a  mighty  civil,  serious  man,"  says  Pepjs — 
who  died  at  Chertsey  in  1667,  and  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbej^ 
lay  here  on  his  bier  the  night  before  the  funeral ;  and  Evelyn  tell^ 
us  that  the  hearse  was  drawn  by  six  horses,  with  ^'all  fdneral 
decency,"  a  great  number  of  representative  men  following  in  their 
coaches.  Evelyn  also  speaks  of  going  to  Wallingford  House  tf^ 
take  leave  of  Lord  Clifford  in  August  1678.  He  found  him  piO' 
paring  for  Devonshire,  and  packing  up  pictures,  most  of  which 
were  of  hunting  wild  beasts,  of  bull-  and  bear-baiting  scenes^  aiuL 
the  like.  Evelyn  describes  the  melancholy  assurance  which  Loi^ 
Clifford  gave  him  that  he  would  never  see  him  or  the  court  ^ 
London  again.  Soon  after,  news  came  that  he  had  oojnmitts^ 
suicide  by  strangling  himself  in  his  bed-room. 

Meanwhile,   from   the  year  1688,  when   the    commission 
terminated,  and  there  was  once  more  a  Lord  High  Admiral,  t^ 
office  shifted  from  place  to  place.    The  Earl  of  Northumbedtf^ 
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his  official  business  at  his  house  in  Queen  Street,  Covent 
d  his  successor,  Robert  Reid,  Earl  of  Warwick,  dated 
respondence  from  Warwick  House  in  Holbom.  Then 
ime  when  the  Admiralty  affairs  were  managed  by  a  corn- 
ier the  Council  of  State.  They  sat  at  two  places :  at 
ise,  a  stately  town  house  which  had  been  erected  for  the 
erby  in  1598,  and  which  stood  at  the  eastern  end  of 
)w,  or  Channel  Row  as  it  was  then  called,  and  at  Sir 
Williams's  house  in  Westminster.  Derby  House  was 
1  to  the  use  of  the  Parliament,  who  occupied  it  as  a  useful 
le  meeting  of  their  committees  from  its  nearness  to  the 
Parliament.  After  the  Restoration,  the  Stanleys  did  not 
to  their  mansion,  but  removed  elsewhere ;  and  from  1673 
^erby  House  became  the  Admiralty  Office.  During  the 
'ork's  administration  of  the  navy,  for  the  seven  years 
the  Restoration,  his  public  business  had  been  transacted 
ill  Palace,  where  he  lived,  by  his  secretaries  Sir  William 
ind  Matthew  Wren,  the  latter  being  a  near  relative  of 
jrchitect. 

,  Samuel  Pepys,  the  immortal  diaryist,  was  appointed  by 
)  be  his  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  with  a  salary  of 
fear,  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  have  been  a  goodly 
on,  but  it  is  believed  that  he  had  to  maintain  his  clerks 
In  June  of  the  next  year,  Pepys  contracted  for  Derby 
h  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  to  be  an  Admiralty  office  and 
esidence  at  the  same  time.  Here  Pepys  lived  for  five 
ng  the  time  that  Prince  Rupert  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Commission,  and  here  his  successor  lived  for  one  vear 
i'hen  once  more  the  office  was  shifted  to  Whitehall,  and 
business  was  conducted  sometimes  at  Lord  Brouncker's 
sometimes  at  the  Robes  Chamber  of  the  great  palace, 
epys  once  more  became  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  he 
in  York  Buildings,  which  were  a  new  row  of  houses  built 
of  York  House,  where,  at  the  present  day,  at  the  foot  of 
tm  Street,  Strand,  the  old  Water-Gate  of  York  House 
b  the  arms  and  motto  of  the  Yilliers  family  still  visible  on 
from  1684  till  a  very  short  time  after  the  Revolution, 
alty  Office  was  located,  the  two  brother  Kings,  each  of 
k  a  really  personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  navy, 
ig  its  administration  with  the  sole  aid  of  a  **  worn  un- 
icretary/'  as  Pepys  somewhat  proudly  (yet  not  without  a 
lock  humility)  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs,  of  1690. 

18  * 
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Dnriag  the  short  time  (1689-90)  that  Admiral  Herbert  vis  ^ 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  the  office  vas  ia  GhaDnel  Bow 
and  BO  muoh  work  was  forced  on  them  by  the  war  with  France    ai 
Bea,  and  by  the  traosportatioQ  of  William's  troops  into  Ireland    to 
crush  the  civil  war  there,  that  the  Secretary,  Phineas  Bowles,  peti- 
tioned, but  So  Tain,  for  a  second  Secretary  to  be  appointed  to  assist 
him.     Bowles  was   turned  oat   shortly   after,  and  his   successor, 
James  Sotheme,  who  had  been  one  of  Pepys's  clerks,  took  a  lease 
of  a  house  in  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  for  three  years,  at  a  rent 
(if  £800  a  year,  in  1690.     This  house   has   only   been  recently 
restored,  or,  rather,  rebuilt,  and  can   still  be  marked  by  the  pn>- 
jecting  carved  canopy  over  the  entrance  in  Delaliay  Street.    Crom- 
well's mother  is  said  to  have  lived  here,  and  a  remarkable  featuieof 
the  house  was  that  it  was  the  only  house  looking  on  to  the  Pirk 
which  was  allowed  to  have  a  gate  leading  into  it. 

In  1694,  however,  the  pressure  of  work  which  the  great  m, 
commonly  known  as  the  War  of  the  Grand  Alliance  threw  on  ■ht' 
staff,  made  changes  imperative.  Two  secretaries  were  appointed  U 
act  jointly,  each  with  a  salary  of  £800,  and  an  establishment  of 
eight  permanent  clerks  was  supplemented  during  war-times  bysitn 
clerks,  and  under  the  new  and  strict  appropriation  of  the  pnblio 
moneys  it  became  needful  to  abolish  fees.  Mere  room  was  needed^ 
and  thus  Wallingford  House  was  taken  on  lease  by  GovemmBntit 
this  time,  as  affording  a  Bpaoious  and  convenient  public  offioo. 

The  house  was  scarcely  a  century  old,  and  had  been  in  the  OHO* 
pation  of  the  Admiralty  not  quite  thirty  years,  when  it  was  fts* 
that  tho  building  was  much  decayed.  Accordingly,  by  the  EiDg*' 
Orders  in  Council  of  the  4th  February  and  4th  ^larch  IT'2'2,  anO 
edifice  was  approved  of.  Thomas  Bipley,  whose  name  has  be* 
handed  down  to  us  by  Pope  in  the  following  lines  of  the  Dutidair' 


was  the  orohiteot.  The  estimated  cost  was  £22,400  "If  icbeiiO^ 
in  a  plain  and  subfltantial  manner — that  is,  the  out  as  well  ai  ill* 
in-walls,  with  tho  best  brick  and  mortar,  with  stone  in  pnf' 
places,  to  preserve  and  make  the  same  building  durable,  and  W 
arch  and  groyne  the  ground  story,  and  to  cover  the  building  vlw 
with  Isad." 

The  firant  towards  Whitehall  wag  built  in  1726.  and  the  fbllo^ 
ing  ie  a  good  acooant  of  the  building  wiitteo  not  long  tiW  it* 
waotion:  "There  ue  in  it,  beaidea  die  hall  ' 
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roonig,  seven  handeome  lofty  apartmeiitB,  nith  the  uoDvenience  of 
separate  boaaus  for  the  seven  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  On  the 
west,  next  the  park,  it  hath  a  plain,  uniform  front,  the  end  onlj 
jattingoat  a  little  beyond  the  rest  of  the  building,  which  is  two 
stories  high  besides  garrets,  having  a  pleasant  garden  before  it; 
but  I  am  informed  that,  either  thro'  a  defect  in  the  ground  it  is 
tbanded  upon,  or  in  the  materials,  the  building  is  not  like  to  stand 
inmj  years"  (Strype,  edition  1754).  With  regard  to  this  last 
Btuement,  Mr.  Barrow  says  that  in  1855,  on  an  examination  being 
>ude  of  the  foundations  with  a  view  to  erecting  an  upper  story,  it 
vufoDod  thai  the  materials  were  in  perfect  order,  nod  the  wood- 
voA  ezceedJDgly  hard  and  nndecayed,  but  the  ground  was  of  a 
Imne  nattire. 

It  ig  said  that  in  1724,  while  the  Admiralty  was  being  built, 
H.M.8.  Mermaid  brought  from  Jamaica  six  hundred  planks  of  the 
^Hondoras  mahogany,  which  bad  then  oome  into  fashion,  the 
>nidi-€oveted  treasure  of  the  Spanish  in  Central  America  when 
flicy  had  fottnd  their  far-famed  £1  Dorado  more  of  a  dream  than 

*  nality.  These  were  iotended  for  the  doors  and  tables  of  the 
■afioe. 

Ai  to  the  site  of  the  building,  we  find  an  interesting  statement  in 
**orkon  the  Publio  Buildings  and  Statues  of  London,  of  which 
-*  leooiid  edition  was  published  in  1736  :  "  The  ,new  Admiralty 
**■  OMted  on  a  spot  of  ground  which  afforded  the  architeot 
''^innlbr  all  the  bsauties  his  imagination  could  suggest,  and  the 
""^Pnie  it  was  raised  at  enabled  him  to  execute  all  that  beauty  in 

*  pmd  though  simple  manner.  How  be  has  succeeded,  the  build- 
''I'l  a  rtaoding  evidence,  and  very  muoh  concerned  I  am  to  see  a 
A  of  that  dignity  and  importance  like  to  continue  a  laating 
'<pDuh  of  our  national  want  of  taste."  Tbia  opinion  baa  been 
'*Aoed  by  many,  and,  we  might  say,  the  majority  of  writers ;  and 
^  lUTe  not  hesitated  to  call  it  "a  most  ugly  building,"  "a 
"^iBDiBy  pile  ";  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  some  writers  of 
^clut  century  expressing  their  admiration  of  the  "handsome" 

■""graceful "  edifice. 
_  The  portico,  tiitb  its  fourmanive  lomo  atone  oolomns  snppoit- 
'"ig  tbe  Gtone  pediment  on  vbioh  is  displayed  the  Admiralty  anobor 
^Keal,  is  a  very  nonspicuoas  otgect,  about  whioh  the  following 
itoiy  iit  told,  though  whetkai  we  ore  to  ocedit  the  withor  with  the 
^BUBiDBtive  faculty,  or  not,  oao  hardly  now  be  said.  At  any  rate, 
it  bay  serve  as  a  small  proteotion  fbr  the  arohiteat  Bf[unat  the 
'"neot  of  abase  which  has  Rt  nriaot  tunei  been  pound  upon  bun. 
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The  architect,  it  is  Bftid,  had  made  Mb  shafts  of  a  just  length,  wfaeo 
it  appeared  that  the  pediment  blocked  up  one  of  the  windowa  of 
the  apartnientB.  He  was  instantly  ordered  and  compelled — poor 
mas  I — to  carry  his  eolnmns  to  the  roof  of  the  building.  CeruinLV) 
the  Btory  concludee,  never  were  such  columns  seen  before. 

In  1760  an  attempt  vas  made  to  overcome  this  eye-sore.  Up  to 
this  time  a  massive  and  high  brick  or  stone  wall  with  large  wooden 
gates  in  the  centre  formed  the  frontage  to  Whitehall,  and  we  have 
Btill  many  engravings  of  the  building  at  this  time.  Now,  however, 
it  was  proposed  that  an  ornamental  ecreen,  or  piazza,  should  super- 
sede the  wall,  while  advantage  should  be  udien  of  the  proposed 
alteration  to  throw  back  the  screen  some  little  way  id  order  uy 
widen  the  street.  In  May,  X760,  the  plan  of  Bobert  Adam  was 
accepted  for  a  screen  of  140  feet  in  length,  which  is  almost  idoiti- 
cally  what  we  see  now.  The  original  plans  of  the  screen  ore  sdl) 
preserved,  signed  by  the  arohltect,  and  approved  by  the  SeoieUry 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  also  by  the  Commissioners  of  Westminsttr 
Bridge. 

Bobert  Adam  was  a  well-known  architect  of  hts  day,  and  muy 
of  his  London  buildings  are  still  easily  recognised.  He  and  fail- 
brother  have  left  their  names  to  us  in  the  Adelphi  (1*M*i 
brothers),  and  in  the  adjacent  streets.  His  intention  was  to  Hit 
the  hideous  portico,  and  his  screen  has  received  mnoh  pruM  ■)■ 
oommendation.  Britton  and  Pugin,  however,  in  ihmrEdjfietiV 
London  remark  that  "  it  is  in  a  very  jfi'msy  (we  do  nut  know  ■ 
more  characteristic  epithet),  petty  taste.  ...  So  ill  doss  tv 
screen  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  principally  ereoM 
that,  in  fact,  it  does  not  conceal  the  portico  at  all,  but  rather  iddi 
to  the  apparent  height  of  the  latter  by  its  own  dimiuntivenesi." 

While  leaving  to  architects  the  question  of  deciding  the  msHv 
Adams's  work,  we  cannot  help  remarking  on  tlie  strange  iDfl 
mythical  beasts  which  repose  tranquilly  on  its  eummit.  Thej  u* 
said  to  be  emblematical  of  the  duties  carried  on  by  the  otBcc,  bu' 
this  we  venture  to  question.  They  are  truly  «ui  generis,  and  vi" 
the  strange  combination  of  wings,  hoofs,  and  finny  tails  mi^' 
rather  be  regarded  as  an  embodiment  of  the  elements  eurdit  ^ 
utd  water.  A  motto,  whioh  would  not  be  amiss  if  ^plisd  10 
them,  Tria  jumcta  in  uno,  would  ilao  be  appropriate  to  tt* 
destined  onion  of  the  head-qnarten  of  sailor  Jack,  soldier  M 
•nd  their  btother-at-umB  the  Marine.  The  animals  thoo  flU^ 
rigoiiy  the  elemeotB  on  whioh  Britoni  do  their  doty  li 
With   the  witaen  of  Adanu's  origiail  sketch,  we 
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n   responsible  for  their  creation  or  evolution  from  his  inner 
Qsciousness. 

At  this  period  we  cannot  possibly  enter  into  detail  concerning 
3  great  men  who  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Office, 
long  list  of  statesmen,  whose  names  are  well  known  to  students 
the  Georgian  era  would  be  required,  and  a  far  longer  one  of  all 
3  notable  admirals  and  naval  commanders  whose  deeds  are 
ronicled.  They  all  came  here  to  take  the  oaths  before  the 
(retary^  and  have  left  their  autograph  memorials  to  be  carefully 
^served,  and  they  have  come  later  to  choose  their  captains  and 
teive  their  orders.  Here  Nelson  and  his  friend  Goll.^  with 
Jlack  Dick,"  "  Blue  Bill,"  "  John  Tom,"  and  a  host  of  favourite 
roes  paid  frequent  visits,  officially  and  unofficially.  Among  the 
.tesmen  or  civilians,  nevertheless,  there  is  one  name  to  be 
igled  out  as  remarkable  and  worthy  of  notice. 
Lord  Sandwich  was  thrice  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  he  was 
great  favourite  with  George  III.,  who  visited  the  fleet  no  less 
an  three  times  while  he  was  at  the  Admiralty.  On  one  of  these 
oasions  the  King  told  the  Earl  that  he  should  like  to  taste  some 
the  pork  and  pease-soup  on  which  the  men  were  about  to  dine, 
istening  to  fulfil  the  King's  wish,  Sandwich  was  met  with  a 
ite  but  peremptory  refusal  on  the  ground  of  irregularity ;  "  it 
Qg,''  as  the  purser  said,  ''quite  against  the  discipline  of  the 
y  to  victual  any  man  in  a  King's  ship  without  a  warrant  from 

captain.*'  The  necessary  document  being  procured,  Lord 
fdwich  good-humouredly  requested  the  purser  to  pick  out,  for 
Itf ajesty,  a  nice  piece  of  pork.  "  Avast  there,  my  lord,"  was 
reply,  "  no  favouritism  !  You  must  prick  in  the  tub,  and  take 
x*  chance  like  the  rest."  (Georgian  Era.) 
'Ondwich  was  an  intimate  companion  with  the  notorious  Wilkes, 

through  this  connection  obtained  an  unenviable  nickname, 
oh  clung  to  him  during  his  life,  and  even  after  his  death 
iras  better  known  by  it  than   his  title.     '*  Jemmy  Twitcher " 

his  soubriquet,  from  a  character  in  the  "  Beggars'  Opera.*' 
^tnmj  Twitcher  "  was  eminent  alike  in  politics  and  in  learning, 
^  classical  and  modem,  and  he  was  a  warm  patron  of  art;  he 
»  moreover,  a  good  naval  administrator,  a  practical  benefactor 
^eenwich  Hospital,  had  a  keen  delight  in  promoting  the  science 
i^avigation,  and  acknowledged  that  he  found  the  official  work 
Oected  with  his  office  of  great  value  and  interest. 
le  need  to  give  many  hospitable  and  lively  dinners  in  the  Great, 
^ard  Boom,  which  were  presided  over  by  the  beautiful  Miss  Ray, 
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whose  murder,  not  long  afterwards,  made  her  a  promiDent  penk"  ri 
of  the  time.     In    the  Board  Boom   then  there  were  a  series  ol 
paintings  of  the   South    Sea  Islands,    made    by  the   artists  vbo 
accompanied  Captain  Cook  on  his  voyages  of  discovery,  by  Lor*d 
Sandwich's   orders.      These  are   still   in   the   building,    althougli 
removed  from  their  old  places  in  the  Board  Boom. 

With    Lord   Sandwich's  name,    another  incident  is    connected, 
which  occurred  in  1779,  after  the  result  was  made  public  of  ttie 
trial  hy  court-martial  of  Lord  Keppel  and  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  for 
their  conduct  in  the  battle  off  Ushant,  of  July  27,  1778.     Keppel 
was  acquitted,  while  Palliser  suffered,  and  the  latter  was  burnt    in 
effigy  on  Tower  Hill.     For  two  nights  there  were  riots,   and  t.lie 
mob,  after  getting  Sir  Hugh's  house  in  Pall  Mall,  wrenched  t.be 
iron    gates   of  the  Admiralty   from  their  hinges,    and   broke  "the 
windows  of  Palliser's  official  residence.     Among  the  persons  wbo, 
at  three  o'clock  in   the  morning,  were  thus  occupied,  were  Charles 
fox,  recently  made  a  member  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  and  Thos. 
Grenville,  who  afterwards  became   First  Lord.     Lord  Sandwich, 
then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  exceedingly  terrified  by  the 
attack  of  the  mob,  and,  feeling  that  *' Jemmy  Twitcher"  had  never 
been  a  favourite,  made  his  escape  with  his  mistress.  Miss  Bay, 
out  by  the  garden  gate,  and  fled    to  the   Horse   Guards  panic- 
stricken. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  great  day  of  Trafalgar,   and  the  sob* 
sequent  events  in  England.     Sir  John  Barrow  tells  us  that  tl>< 
news  of  the  victory   arrived  at  Whitehall  in    the  middle  of  tb* 
night,  and    that    the    First  Lord,  old   Lord  Barham,    had  to  t>* 
roused  from  his  sleep  by  the  secretary;  but  not  very  muchdi^^ 
turbed  by  the   unusual  event,   his  lordship  issued  the   necessa^J 
orders  to  tlie  secretary,    who   sat   up  till  early  morning,  with  ^^ 
many  of  the  clerks  as  he  could  collect,  to  communicate  the  welcont'* 
tidings   to    the    King   and   the   Ministry.      It   is   also  said  th^^ 
Mr.  Marsden,  the  orientalist,  who  was  at  the  same  time  Secretary  ^^^ 
the  Admiralty  during  the  critical  period  of  the  second  RevolutionaC^ 
war,  that  is  during  about  four  years,  never  once  slept  outside  tl'* 
walls  of  the  office.     Here  the  body  of  Lord  Nelson  was  brougt*  ' 
by  water  from  Greenwich,  and  in  the  room  on  the  left  of  the  hal^» 
then  called  the  Captain's  Boom,  the  coffin  was  placed  on  a  pla-^' 
form  with  three  steps,  and   covered  with  a  canopy  of  black  ▼^l^^^ 
enriched   with   armorial  bearings.     Six  large  wax  lights  on 
side,  with  eighty  others  placed  round  the  room,  lit  up  the  di 
ness  and  displayed  the  flags  of  all  the  different  ships  hung  agaii 
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the  walls.  Od  the  next  day,  the  9tb  January  1806,  the  imposing 
fonetal  processioD  vended  its  way  to  St.  Paul'B,  amidst  universal 
testimony  of  sorrow  for  the  hero. 

Before  the  electrio  telegraph  came  into  use,  the  signalling 
apparatus  im  the  top  of  the  roof  of  the  Admiralty  was  a  conspicu- 
ous object,  and  it  is  noticed  and  commented  on  by  most  of  the 
vriterg  vho  described  the  bnilding,  however  briefly,  and  this  chiefly 
iKcanse  of  its  very  useful  nimplicity  and  rapidity  of  working.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  century  a  signal  apparntus  was  introduced, 
called  the  telegraph  (so  that  our  common  word  of  to-day  is  older 
thiD  some  people  imagine),  which  consisted  of  six  shutters  or 
B*P>  of  a  square  form,  which  could  produce  rather  less  than 
loo  combinations.  Two  of  these  were  erected  on  the  Admiralty, 
one  commanicatiug  with  Deal,  the  other  with  Portsmouth.  In 
*i>ly  1816  an  improved  apparatus,  invented  by  Sir  Home  Popbam, 
Vid  oallod  the  Semaphore,  superseded  the  more  cumbersome 
^^iBgi^h.  By  this  improved  maohiue,  which  consisted  merely  of 
*>  vpaght  htjlow  mast  with  only  two  arms,  communioatioa  was 
^>i*  wonderfally  easy,  and  not  only  letters  and  words  could  be 
Pttidiiwd,  bat  whole  sentences  and  over  2,000  diSerent  symbols. 
"Ontnunioation  was  thus  well  kept  up  between  London  and  the 
"ii^oita,  and  the  avenge  time  for  a  message  to  be  transmitted  to 
■"itnaonth  was  an  hour  or  even  less.  The  expense  was  con- 
*WiUe,  as  to  maintain  "the  Portsmouth  Line,"  with  its  thirteen 
''■tioni,  each  in  charge  of  a  lieutenant,  cost,  for  salaries  alone, 
0^  £8,000.  By  1650  electricity  bad  gained  the  race,  and 
"8  semaphore  will  now  be  found  only  in  use  for  very  short 
^stances. 

Leigh  Bunt  remarks  in  1886,  "  Where  the  poor  Archbishop  sank 
'lom  in  horror  at  the  sight  of  King  Charles's  execution,  telegraphs 
low  ply  their  dumb  and  far-seen  discourses,  like  spirits  in  the 
Eoiieof  mechanism,  and  tell  news  of  the  spread  of  liberty  and 
Pledge  all  over  the  world." 

In  the  Board  Room,  at  the  present  day,  are  to  be  seen  many 

tQTioua  and  interesting  things,  among  these  are  some  oea-pieoeB  by 

Vudevelde,    portraits  of  William  IV.  and  of  Lord  Nelson,   the 

wiei  painted  at   Naples   by  Leonardo  Guzzardi  for  Sir  William 

"UniltOD  in    1799,   some  q)lendid  wood-earring   of  trophies  of 

'"^i,  &c.,  by  Grinliog  Gibbons,  and  a  fine  twenty-foar  hour  olook 

I^^Menied  by  Queen  Anne.    There  an  also,  in  other  parts  of  the 

MKtniti  of  the  moie  celebrated  aaozetaries,  and 

«f  Baoal  FepTSi  vhow  fuoe  m  a  oapable  and 
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energetic  official  was  known  long  before   the  decipherment  of  biV 
diary  brought  him  before  the  reading  public. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  quote  the  following  description  of  th& 
width  of  power  wielded  at  the  Admiralty,  without  putting  one  foot 
across  the  threshold  of  the  political  arena.  **  Without  any  yerj 
extravagant  stretch  of  fancy,  the  Admiralty  may  be  said  to  be 
the  mighty  steam-engine  which  sets  in  motion  and  gives  energy  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  material  and  machinery  of  our  naval  power» 
and  consequently  contributes  much  to  that  of  the  whole  empire." 
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man  in  the  last  century  played  a  more  important  part  in  the- 
ory of  the  British  Empire  than  did  Lord  Clive ;  withoat  hia 
alar  admixture  of  qualities,  his  strong  will,  his  reckless  daring,, 
careless  nnscrupulousness,  India,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
>me  a  French  instead  of  an  English  dependency, 
live,  like  manv  other  men  who  have  since  made  their  mark  in 
la,  belonged  to  an  ancient  but  rather  impoverished  family.  The 
es  had  been  people  of  some  note,  and  had  owned  land  in 
Dpshire  since  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Our  hero  was  bom  in 
5.  To  his  father  belonged  the  manor-house  of  Styche,  near 
ket  Drayton,  although,  to  help  to  support  his  family  of 
:een  children,  he  added  to  his  income  by  practising  as  a 
n'tor. 

he  strength  of  will,  and  the  daring  originality  of  mind,  which 
s  Olive's  most  marked  characteristics,  showed  themselves  from* 
iarliest  childhood.      He  was  but  seven  years  old  when  his  uncle,. 

whom  he  lived,  wrote  as  follows : — 

He  has  just  had  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  promises  by  his 
rmation  to  deserve  them.  I  am  satisfied  that  his  fighting  (to 
sh  he  is,   beyond  measure,  addicted)  gives  his  temper  a  fierce- 

and  imperiousness  that  he  flies  out  upon  every  trifling 
-«ion  ;  for  this  reason  I  do  what  I  can  to  suppress  the  hero,  that 
i.7  forward  the  more  valuable  qualities  of  meekness,  benevolence^ 
patience." 

lit  these  promises  of  reformation  proved  fallacious.  Olive's 
'Ation,  conducted  in  various  grammar  schools,  and  at  Merchant 
ors',  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  an  incorrigibly 
^holar,  and  of  having  an  intractable  disposition.  On  his- 
■Hg.  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  his  father,  who  wished  to  employ 
'H  his  own  office,  reluctantly  recognised  the  fact  that  it  was. 
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impossible  to  instruct  so  wild  a  youth  in  the  routine  of  a  solicito-s 
business.     Therefore  he  was  sent  to  India  in  1743. 

His  nfter-life  shows  ihat  if  Clive  had  strong  self-will,  stiil  he  ba 
an  afieeiionate  disposition.  The  first  use  to  which  he  applied  tli 
wealth  he  acquired  in  the  Eflst,  was  to  make  a  munificent  provision 
for  Lis  parents.  We  may  picture  to  ourselves  how  the  expatriated 
youth  left  England  with  a  sad  heart.  The  journey  touk  a  vhvie 
year ;  and  on  reaching  India,  home-sick  and  alone,  the  hapless  boy 
writes:  "I  have  not  enjoyed  one  happy  day  since  I  left  my  oatire 
country." 

In  India  he  discovered,  when  it  was  too  late  to  change,  thit  bi 
had  adopted  a  career  intolerable  to  bim.  He  had  to  lead  tlu 
sedentary  life  of  a  clerk ;  he  was  poor,  proud,  friendlesB,  asd  tb 
tropical  climate  rendered  his  accustomed  out-of-door  existenH 
impossible.  Clive  fell  into  low  spirits,  and  attempted  the  tuii 
remedy  of  suicide.  The  pistol  missed  fire,  and  on  finding  it  vh 
properly  loaded,  he  exclaimed:  "  It  appears  I  am  destined  for  tonf 
thing:  I  will  live." 

To  understand  the  position  of  the  English  in  India  in  ITMi 
we  must  imagine  a  mercantile  company  trading  in  Turkey  in  oviit]- 
Such  a  company  would  obtain  certain  rights  and  priTilsges  Book  tf 
the  Frank  never  fails  to  obtain  from  the  Turk.  The  early  En^ii^ 
in  India  were  protected  by  deeds  and  grants  they  bod  aoqoindb; 
tbe  concessions  and  favour  of  various  Mahomedan  rulers:  howeM 
tbe  French  Company,  their  rivals,  had  been  equally  piotootadM 
even  more  iavoured  by  the  same  means. 

As  a  merchant's  clerk  Clive,  at  Madras,  spent  two  tediouB  JVA 
when  he  found  bis  life  suddenly  merged  into  the  tide  of  wu  ■* 
great  political  obanges. 

In  1746  the  trading  factory  of  Madras  was  token  by  the  Fnot^ 
and  Clive  himself  became  a  prisoner  to  the  enemy,  Thia  nnlinn'' 
posiUon  he  evaded  by  escaping  in  disguise  to  Fort  St.  Dan** 
another  English  settlement,  ^wbich  temporary  refuge  was,  Id  i** 
turn,  beleaguered  by  the  French,  bat,  after  repeated  assaulUt  OtSJ 
were  forced  to  retire. 

Clive  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  defence  of  Fort  St.  Diim 
and  behaved  with  each  marked  coorage,  that,  he  attracted  tbe  noi'i' 
«f  Mqor  Stringer  Xiaarenoe,  who  was  in  command  of  the  fci" 
of  the  East  India  Company. 

In  Enzope,  war  between  England  and  France  had  ooued. «] 
tbe  peace  of  Aix-la-CbapeUe ;  still,  in  soutbem  India,  tbe  nw 
franoh  and  English  Companies  carried  on  hostilitiea.  ^^ 
'  din  getting  tbo  variona  loosl princes  to  aide  sumevi^'*' 
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English  and  some  with  the  French,  until  the  whole  ooantry  was  in 
a  flame. 

The  next  military  service  in  which  Clive  was  engaged  was  in 
the  storming  of  the  fort  of  Devikota  in  1749.  The  ostensible  motive 
in  attacking  this  stronghold  was  to  place  a  prince,  by  name,  Sahuji, 
ex-raja  of  Tanjore,  on  the  throne;  the  real  object  was  for  the 
English  to  gain  a  strong  place  on  the  coast,  possessing  a  natural 
barboar  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  large  tonnage. 

An  English  force  was  sent  to  attack  Devikota.  It  was  a  strong* 
walled  fort,  flanked  by  towers,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Kolnm.  The  expedition  was  under  the  command  of  Major  Stringer 
Laurence.  A  breach  had  been  formed  in  the  lofty  brick  walls  of 
Devikota ;  it  was  decided  to  take  the  place  by  assault ;  Clive 
volunteered  to  lead  the  storming  party.  The  fort  was  taken,  but 
of  the  thirty- two  Englishmen  who  had  joined  the  forlorn  hope 
under  him  only  three  survived.  Major  Laurence,  his  commanding 
officer,  wrote  at  a  later  period  about  our  hero  :  '*  His  early  genius 
Borprised  and  engaged  my  attention  as  well  before  as  at  the  siege 
of  Devikota,  where  he  behaved  in  courage  and  judgment  much 
Wood  what  could  have  been  expected  from  his  years." 

After  this  campaign  Clive  was  appointed  Commissary  to  the 
^ops;  but  his  health  having  suffered  from  four  years'  service  in 
^o  field,  he  went  to  sea  and  cruised  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
^Ha  this  change  of  air  and  scene  he  derived  much  benefit.  Major 
^Urence  also  fell  ill,  and  had  to  leave  India  on  account  of  his 
^oalth.  In  his  absence,  an  incompetent  leader  threw  affairs  into 
^oh  confusion,  that  in  1760,  when  Clive  returned  to  Madras,  he 
foimd  British  interests  everywhere  depressed,  and  French  influence 
^^Te  than  ever  paramount. 

f*or  one  thing,  the  English   were    most   closely    besieged   in 

-'^^chinapalli,  by  the  French,  assisted  by  Chanda  Sabib,  Nuwab  of 

^^  Eamatio.     The  English  at  Madras  had  neither  men  nor  money 

^  send  for  its  relief,  and  the  loss  of  Trichinapalli  seemed  inevitable. 

Oive  was  at  this  time  five-and-twenty  years  of  age.  He  conceived 

^Q  bold  and  original  idea,  on  the  principle  of  carrying  the  war 

ttito  the  enemy's  country,  of  attacking  the  walled  city  of  Arkat, 

ibe  capital   of  Chanda  Sahib.     Clive  reasoned  that^  should   he 

succeed  in  taking  Arkat,   Chanda  Sahib  must  raise   the  siege  of 

Trichinapalliy  to  defend  his  own  base  of  operations. 

Clive  succeeded  in  interesting  the  Governor  of  Madras,  Mr. 
^^^ders,  in  his  scheme.  It  seemed  visionary  enough,  for  Arkat 
^tt  a  strong  fortress,  and  Madras  was  almost  denuded  of  troops, 
^  i^aforoements  were  not  to  be  obtained  ;  besides,  Clive  was  na 
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veierac  commander — only  an  ex- merchant' a  clerk.  However,  fc.] 
Governor  was  bo  impreBsed  with  hiB  argnmenta  and  persaasio  -r: 
that  he  sent  every  man  he  could  spare  with  Clive.  The  fovi 
consisted  of  200  Europeans,  300  sepoys,  and  three  small  £»!« 
pieces;  it  was  palpably  insufficient  t«  take  a  Strong  place,  be 
fortune  favoured  the  bold.  Clive  gained  Arkat  without  firing  , 
shot;   its  garrison  fled  panic-stricken. 

The  news  of  its  capture  produced  all  the  effect  Clive  had  antioi- 
pated  upon  the  besiegers  and  besieged  in  Trichinapalli.  Chanda 
Sahib  recognised  that  at  all  costs  his  capital  must  be  inslanilj 
recovered.  He  at  ouce  despatched  his  son  and  heir,  Beza  Sshib, 
in  command  of  3,000  of  his  best  troops ;  150  Frenchmen  ilso 
accompanied  him.  Several  Indian  princes,  who,  before  thii 
success,  had  been  inclined  to  join  the  French  allianoe,  notr  otnw 
over  to  the  British  side. 

Clive  had  taken  Arkat  by  a  coup-de-main  on  the  81st  Angut 
1761.  Like  most  Mabommedan  cities,  it  was  surrounded  byhigb 
walls,  bastions,  and  a  deep  ditch.  The  defences,  in  had  lepiir 
when  he  had  gained  possession,  he  rebuilt  in  hot  baste.  CHn 
also  carefully  protected  his  water-supply,  drawn  from  a  reseivoii. 
He  stored  up  sixty  days'  provisions ;  and  when  Reza  Sahib  and  hii 
8,000  soldiers  arrived  under  the  walls  of  his  own  native  ton  o 
September  31st,  he  found  Clive  prepared  to  etajid  a  siege.  Cliw 
had  performed  wonders  in  storing  up  provisions  and  BtrengtbBiuDK 
the  defences ;  but  the  small  English  force  with  which  hs  W 
started  from  Madras,  a  month  before,  had  terribly  decreased.  ^ 
his  200  English  soldiers,  he  could  now  muster  hut  120.  His  si^ 
English  officers  had  dwindled  down  to  four,  and  of  his  sepop  W 
200  remained. 

In  Arkat,  our  hero  was  besieged  by  Beza  Sohih  for  fifty  dif^ 
In  Colonel  ^lolleson's  Life  of  Lord  Clive,  there  is  a  most  gfspli'' 
description  of  how  he,  in  person,  commanding  his  scanty  soidieni 
time  after  time  beat  back  the  innnmerable  attacks  of  the  eoenyr 
until  at  length  Reza  Sahib  and  his  French  allies,  considering  tw 
place  impregnable,  raised  the  siege,  and  left  Clive  in  peu<nil  j 
posaesuon  of  the  place.  Daring  the  three  months  and  a  faslf  iB 
whioh  Clive  had  been  shut  op  in  Arkat,  TriohinapBlli  bad  wi'^ 
been  taken  nor  relieved.  The  English  were  supposed  to  be  iD  Pt 
greatest  straits  for  food ;  stiU  they  wquld  not  rurrender. 

Since  Bez*  Sabib  bod  left  for  Axkat,  «  Scotch  Jocctnt^  •> 
-offioer  in  the  eerriee  of  the  King  of  Frutoe,  was 
before    Triohinapolii.      He     wu    colled    "L»w  of 
'Oolonel  IbUeKm  thna  gire*  his  ohmoter : 
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one  of  that  unhappy  type  of  men  who,  greatly  superior 
;o  the  ordinary  run  of  their  fellows,  mar  the  hest-laid 
their  inability  to  arrive  at  a  decision.  Law  held  the 
ice  between  so  many  courses,  that  he  generally  ended 
matters  to  drift,  or  by  carrying  out  a  plan  which  he 
;  defective.  His  hesitations,  his  doubts,  his  mental 
,  made  him— a  brave  and  clever  man— a  most  incapable 


»» 


bsolutely  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  British 
ndia  to  relieve  Trichinapalli  and  to  drive  away  the 
i  its  walls.  At  this  critical  juncture  of  affairs/Major 
rriyed  from  England.  Clive  left  Arkat,  placing  a 
it  to  retain  the  place,  and  rejoined  his  former  com- 
nrence.  Then  followed,  in  1762,  a  short  brilliant 
)f  magical  rapidity  and  success.  Trinchinapalli  was 
eyed.  Law  of  Lauriston,  while  hesitating  and  con- 
s  utterly  routed ;  his  French  troops  and  Indian  allies 
and  the  French  cause  in  Southern  India  was  lost  for 

impaign,  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  French  and  their 
[ally  in  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  E&verip^,  Clive 
mmander.  At  the  relief  of  Trichinapalli,  and  on 
occasions,  although  acting  under  Laurence,  his  was  the 
nd. 

Clive  married  Miss  Maskelyne  at  Madras.  She  was 
one  of  his  oldest  friends.  With  her  he  returned  to 
He  was  then  but  eight-and-twenty.  On  his  arrival  in 
land,  he  was  received  everywhere  as  the  hero  of  the 
ras  universallv  f<Sted.  The  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
Company  paid  him  every  flattering  attention ;  they  were 
o  the  fact  that  he  had  saved  their  possessions  in  India 
rench.  The  directors  wished  to  present  Clive  with  a 
ted  sword  ;  this  he  refused  to  accept,  unless  one  was 
0  his  old  commander  Laurence.  Clive  had  left  England 
with  the  character  of  a  scapegrace,  and  had  returned 
with  a  brilliant  reputation  and  a  large  fortune;  but 
)rk  of  his  life  was  still  before  him. 
le  went  back  to  India.  On  landing,  he  engaged  in  a 
igainst  a  pirate  chief,  who  had  made  some  bold  and 
ittacks  upon  British  ships.  He  had  barely  returned 
:pedition,  when  the  news  reached  Madfas  of  an  over- 
ritish  disaster.  The  city  of  Calcutta  had  been  taken 
tiommedan  ruler  of  Bengal,  Sirdja'd  Daulah ;  and  ttU 
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the  English  prisoners-of-war,  after  the  taking  of  that  city,  had 
perished  in  the  well-known  catastrophe  of  the  Black  Hole.  Five 
or  six  Englishmen  in  the  power  of  Siraju'd  Daulah,  a  ship  crowded 
with  fugitives  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hugli,  was  all  that  remained 
of  British  supremacy  in  that  part  of  India. 

The   news   of  this   calamity  reached   Madras  in   August   By 
October  an  avenging  force,  under  Robert  Clive,  sailed  to  Bengal. 
'*  The  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Watson,  consisted   of  four 
ships  of  war,  Ave  transports,  and  a  fire-ship.     The  land  force  was 
composed  of  250   men   of  the  39th  Regiment,   570  men  of  the 
Madras  European  Battalion,  80  artillerymen — ^in  all,  900  Europeans 
— and  1,200    sip^his.      Clive  had  also  a  few  field-pieces  and  a 
large  quantity  of  military  stores.     Of  the  900  Europeans,  little 
more  than  600  were  able  to  land  then  on  the  banks  of  the  Hogli  » 
for  the  Admiral's  largest  ship,  the  Cumberland,  having  nearly  30O 
men  on  board,  grounded  off  Point  Palmyras  on  the  1st  December"  a 
and  was  compelled   to  bear  away  to  Vish&patanam  (Vizagatam^ 
The  remainder  of  the  fleet  reached  Falta  at  intervals  between  tb^  * 
11th  and  20th  December."  * 

Robert  Clive  had  no  sooner  placed  foot  on  land  in  Bengal,  tha^  " 
there   followed   an   unvarying   succession    of    glorious    victori( 
Calcutta  was  re-taken ;  quickly  upon  this  followed  the  capture 
Hugli  from  the  Dutch  ;  Chandranagar  was  taken  from  the  Frencl 
and  lastly,  the  English  forces  marched    upon  Murshidiib&d,  tl 
capital  of  Sirdju^d  Daulah.     Before  reaching  this  place,  the  evei 
memorable  and  decisive  battle  of  Plassey  was  fought,  June  2drc 
1757,  from  which  date  we  became  rulers  of  India. 

The  fine  Moslem  city  of  Murshid&b&d,  the  capital  of  Sir&ja* 
Daulah,  had  been  taken  ;    the  fabulous  riches   found  there 
distributed.     The  English  obtained  more  than  a  million  of  mone^  Z 
from    the   treasury,   which   was  immediately   paid   out   as  prize 
money,  and   in   compensation   to  the  lately-ruined  merchants 
Calcutta. 

In  the  yietories  in  Bengal,  Clive  not  only  showed  himself  ^ 
master  of  war  in  actual  battle.  His  soldiers  were  to  be  coant^-^ 
in  hundreds,  while  those  of  his  adversaries  were  numbered  i  ^ 
thousands.  Still  most  of  his  successes  were  due  more  to  diplomat  'Z 
than  to  strategy  :  he  was  a  very  master  in  the  art  of  sowing  disoof"^ 
among  his  antagonists. 

Clive,  in  Bengal,  was  in  a  most  critical  position ;  he  was 
from    his  base  of  operations^  and  with  an  insignificant  EngU*^^ 

*  TTie  Founders  of  the  Indian  Empirt:  Lord  Clive,    By  OoIoimI  Hmlkion,  0^^-^ 
Page  162. 
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force  was  sorrounded  by  innumerable  hostile  races.  Tbis  may  be 
Bome  excuse  for  his  having,  daring  the  crisis  of  English  affairs 
in  Bengal,  acted  with  more  than  Asiatic  duplicity.  His  craftiness 
uid  secret  intrigues  are  most  dramatically  described  in  Chapter  X. 
of  Colonel  Malleson's  work. 

The  French  and  Surdju'd  Daulah  were  firm  and  ancient  allies; 
still  Clive  succeeded  in  creating  enmity  between  them,  and  he 
gained  the  consent  of  the  Nawab  of  Bengal  to  take  Ghandranagar. 
Mir  J'afar  was  Siraju'd  Daulah's  kinsman  and  most  trusted 
general.  Clive  tempted  him  from  his  allegiance,  and  made  him 
^de  with  the  English  against  his  fellow-countrymen. 

Clive  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  beating  an  enemy  in  detail. 

He  never  attacked   his  antagonists    when    they  were  strong   and 

doited;,  he  first  broke  up  the  alliances  which  they  had  formed  for 

®Qtual  protection,  and,  while  they  were  disorganised,  he  took  the 

^Portunity  of  destroying  each  opposing  force ;  never  while  in  a 

®*^,  but  one  by  one,  when  they  were  too  weak  to  resist  him. 

(^live  returned  to  England  in  1760 ;  he  was  then  doubtless 
^^^  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  received  in 
P^'^aents  and  in  prize-money  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
*^f  had,  besides,  obtained  a  landed  estate  from  the  new  ruler, 
^^^  J'afar,  valued  at  twenty-seven  thousand  a  year,  and  not  long 
^^r  landing  in  England  he  was  made  an  Irish  peer. 

Clive,  however,  went  back  to  Bengal  in  1764.  His  main  object 
^^  revisiting  India  was  to  introduce  a  less  corrupt  and  oppressive 
^^^]  government.  In  this  he  succeeded.  But  he  also  made  by 
"is  rigid  reforms  many  personal  enemies,  who  embittered  the  last 
^^ys  of  his  life.  He  remained  but  three  years,  and  hoped  to  end 
^  peace  and  leisure,  in  his  own  land,  a  life  which  had  been 
devoted  to  his  country,  and  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  a 
^laze  of  prosperity  and  success. 

He  landed  in  England  in  1767,  having  raised  the  revenue  of 
Ixidia  to  5,000,000,  and  placed  under  British  control  a  country 
<^  large  as  France.  He  was  received  at  Court  in  a  most  flatter- 
u^  manner.  The  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  whose 
possessions  he  for  a  third  time  had  saved,  heaped  every  reward 
^  honour  in  their  power  upon  him. 

However,  the  sun  of  Lord  Clive's  prosperity  set  in  1772.  In  that 
7^  he  was  virtually  put  upon  his  trial  before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
^ttee.  His  reforms  in  India,  in  stopping  the  peculations  of  the 
English  officials,  had  made  him  enemies  who  worked  ceaselessly  for 
his  ruin.  Macaulay  writes,  **  He  had  to  bear  the  odium,  not  only  of 
^ose  bad  acts  to  which  he  had  once  or  twice  stooped,  but  of  all 
VOL.  TU.  19 
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the  bad  acts  committed  when  he  was  absent — nay,  of  bad  acts  he 
had  manfolly  opposed  and  severely  panished/' 

In  the  year  1773,  the  House  of  Commons,  after  a  long  and 
minute  inquiry,  admitted  that  Clive  had  obtained  lai^e  sums  of 
money  while  serving  in  India,  llis  enemies  wished  a  stigma 
attached  to  his  name,  and  wished  it  to  be  stated  *'  that  Lord  Ciive 
did,  in  so  doing,  abuse  the  power  with  which  he  was  entrusted, 
to  the  evil  example  of  the  servants  of  the  public."  By  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  his  friends  in  the  House,  this  clause  was 
changed  into  the  words,  **  That  Robert  Lord  Glive  did  at  the  same 
time  render  great  and  meritorious  services  to  his  country." 

The   long-continued   persecution,  and  the   general  odium  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  preyed  upon  his  mind ;  he  was  besides  suffer- 
ing from  an  agonising  disease.     Clive  died  by  his  own  hand  in  ^ 
1774,  just  after  he  had  completed  his  forty-ninth  year. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  giving  verbatim  the  forcibl^^ 
summing-up  of  Colonel  Malleson :  **  Clive  was  a  great  soldier, 
great  administrator,  a  bom  leader  of  his  fellows.     The  bluntness 
his  moral  perceptions  prevented  him  from  being  a  great  man." 
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opens  out  a  field  for  the  display  of  individual  merit 
BScer,  and  many  instances  may  be  quoted  of  the  fruit 
s  been  gathered  from  daring  and  successful  tactical 

A  notable  one  is  found  in  the  campaign  of  1866. 
e  western  theatre  of  the  campaign  (Bohemia),  Clam 
lad  at  one  time  occupied  the  whole  line  of  the  Eser ; 
had  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Brold  and  Turnau  to 
igratz  and  Jicin.  The  Prussians  then,  under  Horn, 
he  passage  of  the  river  at  Turnau,  and  threw  a  pontoon 
cross.  This  was  a  very  important  point,  insomuch  as 
rer  Jicin,  a  point  on  the  Austrian  line  of  retreat,  than 
[iinchengratz  or  Jung  Buntzlau,  where  they  were  in 
.  Astonished  at  the  small  amount  of  resistance  his 
had  met  with,  Frederick  Charles  changes  his  plan. 
»nly  light  troops  in  his  front,  he  determined  to  support 
nd  try  and  gain  further  advantages.  He  caused  the 
IS  to  push  forward  to  Podol,  then  held  by  only  one 
Y  of  Austrian  infantry.  The  same  evening,  26th  June, 
isians  waded  the  river,  and  occupied  a  house  on  the  left 

the  stream.  By  this  time,  intelligence  had  reached 
:  of  the  advance  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  by 
an,  and  he  likewise  knew  of  the  advance  of  Prince 
ik  Charles  ;  therefore  he  telegraphed  to  the  Crown 
)f  Saxony,  who  was  waiting  for  orders,  to  hold  Podol 
nau  at  any  price.  A  night  attack  was  ordered  to  be 
1  Podol  and  Turnau.  At  9  o'clock  p.m.  the  Prussians 
ven  back  across  the  river  at  Podol  by  the  Austrians, 
anced  in  a  strong  column  along  the  road  to  Turnau. 
liant  example  of  the  exercise  of  discretion,  coupled  wi 
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capacity  nnd  hardihood,   on   the   part   of    an   officer,   is  lie'Te 
exemplified  : — 

Yon  Bose,  a  FruRBian,  commanded  the  advance  in  Tarna-n- 
It  was  reported  to  him  that  the  troops  had  been  beaten  out  *>' 
Podol ;  and  it  was  left  to  him  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  shoixM 
again  attack  Podol  in  the  dark,  and  with  what  troops  he  had  *> 
hand.  He  decided  on  doing  so ;  and,  awaiting  tlie  advance  *' 
the  Austrian  cohimn,  he  suddenly  opened  on  them  with  tJ^* 
defilade  tire — two  ranks  kneeling,  one  firing.  The  shuck  w*3* 
Buch  that  tlie  Austrian  coliunn  was  checked  at  once.  TS^* 
Prussians  advanced  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  the  Austria*^'* 
from  house  to  liouse,  eventually  gaining  the  bridge. 

At  niglit,  the  effect  of  fire  of  all  ai-nis — artillery  and  iulantr^cy 
— is  much  deeroased.  so  this  success  cannot  be  placed  entire^  3? 
to  the  credit  of  the  l^ussian  breech-loaders,  but  rather  to  tKm 
excellency  of   their   infantry,   and  the  manner  in  which  tb^^ 
were   led   to   the  attack.     The   consequence   of   this   was,  tifcs 
offensive   plan   of    the   Crown    Prince    for   the   next   day  irvi 
disturbed.     The  moral  effect  was  also  great.     Some  of  the  b^tt 
Austrian  troops,  known  as  the  Iron  Brigade,  who  had  fought    in 
Italy  and  Sleswig  Ilolstein,  had  been  demoraUsed  by  a  conple  of 
battalions  of  Prussians.     It  became  clear  the  Pmsaian  infanti/ 
were  quite  equal  to  them,  and  the  effects  of  this  collision  wen 
seen  throughout  the  succeeding  operations. 

The  position  Cliim  now  took  up  on  the  Muskeyberg,  exposed 
him  to  an  attack  in  front  and  fiank  from  the  advaDciilg 
Prussians.  Here  success  attended  the  fxcellent  arrangeoieot 
for  attack,  by  which  the  overplus  of  power  vras  applied  to  U 
operation  against  the  rear  of  the  appajently  impregniUa 
position. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  theatre  of  war,  we  see  the  Aostrau 
corps  allowed  to  he  beaten  one  after  another,  and  the  system  "f 
holding  troops  in  reserve  carried  to  an  extreme.  This  syrteB 
cannot  be  too  much  condemned.  It  is  one  that  seemK  to  iod 
upon  defeat  as  the  most  probable  of  two  issues,  and  holds  CotN 
suspended  which,  if  properly  applied,  would  lead  to  vietory- 

At  Nachod,  General  Steinmetz  used  the  superiority  of  ^ 
needle-gun  to  the  greatest  advantage,  by  dividing  his  lv8* 
battalions  of  three  ranks  into  two  smaller  ones  of  two  r&nb- 

The  good  dispositions  of  the  Austrians  at  Trautenau  led '" 
suooess.  At  Barkersdorff,  Boqniti,  end  Koniginhof.  the  ><'^ 
petDons  valoui  of  the  Prossian  Govd  triumphed  oret  ^ 
enemy,  BOipriaed  and  ought  in  a  fidse  movement. 
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Lonigratz,  the  victory  was  certain  as  soon  as  all  doubt 
noved  that  the  whole  mass  of  force  on  the  Prussian  side 
be  able  to  co-operate,  which  the  skilful  preparation 
and  had  made  possible;  or,  in  other  words,  the  broad 
ic  front  at  first  assumed  gave  place  to  a  rapid  concen- 
before  the  tactical  result  of  the  campaign  was  obtained. 
3  the  introduction  of  the  breech-loader,  the  chance  of 
Qg  with  inferior  numbers  successfully,  even  supposing 
r  generalship  added,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  frontal 
resolves  itself  into  a  slowly  progressive  musketry  engage- 
Great  tactical  attacks  take  the  form  of  turning  move- 
which  movements  are  characteristic  of  the  battles  of 
sent  day,  as  the  practice  of  breaking  through  the  centre 
siracteristic  of  the  battles  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
change  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  the  breech- 
in  the  action  of  cavalry,  and  a  contrast  between  the 
of  cavalry  in  the  1866  and  1870  campaigns,  is  remarkable, 
rthy  of  notice  in  investigating  causes  of  success, 
rapid  and  deadly  fire  of  the  infantry  breech-loader,  and 
il  accuracy  and  destructive  nature  of  the  projectiles  in 
h  the  artillery  at  the  present  day,  make  the  attack  of 
a  hazardous  enterprise,  though  neither  will  ever  stop 
h  of  squadrons  under  daring  leaders  at  portions  of  these 
)und  unsupported,  or  stop  them  grappling  with  the  foe 
e  in  search  of,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  other  arms  to 
e  fruits  of  victory.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  dashing 
3ns,  led  by  a  Murat,  will  again  appear  on  the  field  of  battle 
ling  the  same  part  they  did  in  the  Napoleonic  era ;  but  in 
ler  scale,  and  in  a  different  phase  of  the  conflict,  the 
5e  and  daring  action  of  cavalry  and  horse  artillery 
ute  to  success  as  much,  if  not  more  than  ever. 
^66  we  see  the  cavalry  formed  in  masses,  kept  in  rear  of 
rching  columns,  as  a  sort  of  reserve ;  in  fact,  they  were 
red  as  a  mass  of  fighting  men  according  to  the  idea  of 
tpoleonic  wars.  On  the  battle-field  we  find  them  in 
it  contact  and  conflict  with  the  Austrian  cavalry,  occa- 
^  with  the  infantry,  and  also  capturing  batteries, 
aly,  we  see  the  Austrian  cavalry  exerting  great  influence 
tozza;  in  fact,  the  success  of  the  action  was  mainly 
table  to  the  cavalry,  although  the  country  was  not  very 
kble  to  its  action,  and  the  body  was  small  (3,000).  Still 
[)ught  and  found  their  opportunity,  and,  by  a  daring  ^^ 
completely  paralysed  the  action  of    a  whole  Italiai|^p 
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division ;  and  one  aquadron  disposed  of  a  brigade  of  infftntr; 
marching  on  tlie  road  from  Valezzio. 

lu  Bohemia,  the  Austrian  cavalry  failed  to  defeat  the  Fnisuan. 
The  individual  soldiers  were  equal,  but  the  tactics  of  the 
Prussians  were  superior. 

In  1870,  owing  to  the  experience  of  1866,  we  find  the  PruBsian 
organisation  of  cavalry  different ;  they  were  formed  into  variouB 
independent  divisions.  This  organisation  was  based  on  EUg- 
gi'stions  that  were  madu  and  felt,  but  not  used  in  1866,  owing  to 
their  tht-n  faulty  organisation.  After  the  campaign,  it  was 
BHggested  that  cavalry  should  be  more  interspersed  with  other 
arms  and  formed  into  small  brigades. 

The  Germans,  in  1870,  renouncing  masses  of  cavalry,  dividfli 
that  arm  into  moderate  divisions,  smaller  than  corps,  Iarg« 
than  divisions,  with  two  or  three  batteries.  These  were  not 
massed  in  rear,  but  were  at  once  pushed  to  the  front.  Foremoat 
on  the  line  of  march,  active  and  enterprising,  they  cut  tu 
enemy's  telegraphs,  destroyed  his  railway  bridges,  requisitionM 
provisions,  and  even  entered  his  towns.  Moving  one  or  two 
marches  in  front  of  the  infantry,  the  touch  of  the  enein;  *" 
never  lost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  information  they  collected  tJii 
sent  into  head -quarters. 

The  plan  seems  to  have  answered  admirably.  It  succeeded 
in  shrouding  the  movements  of  the  army,  and  saved  tlw 
infantry  from  the  fatigue  of  severe  outpost  duty,  and  Becniw 
the  mass  of  troops  rest  and  security  by  night.  Such  wtts  their 
general  use,  tlie  German  cavalry  were  seldom  found  in  conflM* 
with  either  the  Frencli  cavalry  or  infantry  ;  but,  when  occaW 
required  it  of  them,  we  find  them  making  dashing  tactical  stnta 
of  great  vahio  to  the  strategic  conception  of  the  campaign. 

At  Mars  la  Tour,  the  Prussian  infontry  were  fighting  at  ff^ 
odds,  four  to  nine.  They  were  suffering  greatly ;  the  amiH^ 
tion  of  !3rd  Corjts  was  failing,  the  ground  was  open,  and 
dense  skirmishing  lines  of  the  French  were  gaining  " 
The  German  cavalry  stood  massed  in  brigades  in  reserva 
woods.  Finding  their  infantry  getting  the  vorst 
were  suddenly  lannched  against  the  French 
They  ride  through  the  lines  at  varioos  points,  and, 
empty  Baddies,  they  press  on,  socceed  in  disjian^^ 
rapports,  and  even  reach  the  French  batteries.  But  they*^ 
met  by  the  third  line,  and  beaten  back  by  the  mitssee " 
Froieh  cavaliy  in  reserve,  sofEering  enormoiu^} 
to  one-h^  to  o&e-thitd. 
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Inflnence  on  the  battle  was  unquestionable.  It  gave 
Lg  time  to  the  Prussian  infantry,  checked  the  advantage 
f  to  the  French,  disturbed  the  leadership  of  the  battle, 
tactical  order  of  the  French  infantry  and  artillery.  But 
the  artillery  nor  infantry  were  permanently  injured. 
B  first  shock,  the  surprise  passed  away,  and  the  tables 
med  against  the  cavalry.  It  was  an  able  effort  to 
an  otherwise  untenable  position — with  the  knowledge, 
,  that  supports  were  coming  up. 

orth,  MacMahon's  eflFort  to  retrieve  the  action  with 
on  difficult  ground,  was  futile.  It  was  similar  to  the 
■  Alvensleben  at  Mars  la  Tour;  but  the  ground  was 
,  being  woody,  broken,  and  bad.  The  eflFort  was 
ly  timed,  and  the  cavalry  employed  for  the  purpose 
troyed.  The  French  cavalry  were  in  great  force,  but 
re  trained  for  charging  purposes  only,  according  to  old 
ind  the  employment  of  the  German  cavalry  as  a  great 
for  the  enemy,  yet  concentrating  for  action  when  a 
issue  was  at  hand,  is  an  instance  of  an  army  entering 
r  with  a  new  tactical  form ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
;  squadrons  that  preceded  the  German  advance  into 
not  only  points  to  an  employment  of  cavalry,  but  to 
i  contributes  very  materially  to  success, 
iction  of  the  Prussian  artillery  during  the  1870  war 
narkable,  and  many  noticeable  tactical  changes  since 
re  made.  The  advance-guard  was  furnished  with  more 
id  the  position  of  artillery  in  the  column  of  route  was 
. ;  guns  were  brought  up  nearer  head  of  column.  They 
ed  that  the  early  presence  of  artillery  in  a  collision 
place  gave  the  attack  an  initial  superiority,  and  paved 
f  for  the  attack  of  other  arms.  Accuracy  of  fire  was 
A  more  than  rapidity,  on  the  principle  that  one  shot 
ills  is  equal  to  five  which  do  not ;  they  no  longer  opened 
the  great  and  uncertain  distances  they  did  in  1866. 
remarkable  point,  is  the  systematic  preparation  by 
•  attack  for  the  assault  by  infantry  which  followed  it. 
Lssian  artillery  frequently  acted  on  the  same  principle 
actuated  Alvensleben  to  sacrifice  his  squadrons;  they 
liflterent  to  the  loss  of  guns  provided  the  action  carried 
eflfectual. 

Russians  had  mastered  the  method  of  bringing  every  man 
I  to  bear  on  their  enemy ;  they  massed  their  artillery j 
168.    At  Worth  the  entire  artillery  of  6th  and  11th 
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^ere  deployeci  into  line.  When  St  Privat  was  recognised  as  tii( 
key  of  the  position  at  Gravelotte,  the  Guard,  10th,  12th  aiw 
8rd  Corps  brought  300  guns  to  bear  on  it. 

Lastly,  the  instant  a  position  was  carried,  guns  were  at  h&t 
to  support  the  infantry.  The  action  of  the  Prussian  artillei 
was  crushing,  and  the  demoralisation  of  the  French  was  chiei 
owing  to  it.  It  was  machinery  against  individuality,  and  tl 
French  never  had  a  chance. 

Positions  are  now  carried  by  the  development  of  sui)erior  fi 
of  small  arms  and  artillery ;  a  heavy  artillery  combat  shakes  t 
defending  infantry,  who  are  partially  engaged  in  an  infant 
combat  with  dense  clouds  of  skirmishers  in  front,  whilst  a  cor 
is  directed  to  the  flank. 

The  Prussians  not  only  fought  with  superior  numbers,  I: 
they  doubled  their  force  by  developing  the  destructive  power 
arms.    The  independent  action  of  the  company  column  cc 
tributed  largely  to  success,  more  especially  at  the  victory 
Worth,  where  there  was  much  wood  fightidg. 

The  Prussian  successes  are  also  attributable  to  the  fact  th 
the  French  blows  were  aimed  direct,  whereas  the  Prussia 
invariably  sidled  oflf  to  a  flank.  The  Germans  developed  at  t 
very  outset  of  the  campaign  a  strategic  turning  movement,  whi 
was  developed  into  a  tactical  one  at  Gravelotte. 

Before  leaving  the  1870  compaign  we  may  quote  an  instaJ 
of  successful  independence  of  action  prompted  by  a  knowledge 
the  strategic  conception  of  the  campaign.    Bazaine  had  de 
mined  to  retreat  to  Ghalous.    His  army  is  hampered  with  bagg 
so  closely  crowded  round   Metz,  and   so  badly  provided 
communications  across  the  Moselle,  that  the  operation  of  croi 
that  river  became  a  slow  and  tedious  one. 

On  the  18th  August  all  the  Brd  Corps  and  a  portion  c 
4th  Corps  were  still  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle.     Tl 
Prussian  Army  advances  ;  the  advanced  guard  of  the  7th 
Corps  under  Goltz  was  the  first  to  touch  the  French  on  the 
on  the  afternoon   14th    August.    Observing    preparatio 
retreat  in  the  French  camp,  he  determined  to  detain  thi 
bloody  action  ensued  at  Borny ;  one  brigade  only  of  G 
attacked  four  divisions  of  the  French  army,  and  maintai 
combat  for  two  hours ;  but  the  attacking  General  took 
endorse  his  action  by  sending  word  to  his  right  and  left 

Brigadier  Goltz,  commanding  this  advance,  was  ex 
qnainted  with  the  character  of  the  movement  executir 
2nd  Army  Corps,  and  he  immediately  determined  on 
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responsibility  to  engage  without  direct  inBtructions.  Steinmetz 
condemned  this  action,  but  it  did  Moltke  considerable  service, 
and  it  shows  the  amount  of  responsibility  given  to  Prussian 
Generals.  The  Germans  lost  heavily,  but  they  gained  a  great 
strategic  advantage— the  retreat  of  the  French  was  delayed,  the 
main  strategic  purpose  of  the  Germans  was  greatly  aBsistod, 
and  the  flanking  movement  of  2nd  German  Army  Corps  was 
completed. 

The  configuration  and  occupation  of  the  ground  on  which 
battles  are  fought  often  aids  the  combatants  in  a  considerable 
degree.  Examples  without  number  on  this  point  might  be 
quoted,  and  also  where  weaker  forceo  have  enlisted  fortifications  to 
theii  aid  and  strengthened  their  positions.  Those  points,  under- 
stood by  the  leaders  and  applied  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
troops,  are  causes  of  success.  Localities,  high  ground,  villages, 
nlled  parks,  railway  embankments,  woods,  canals,  become  the 
Kenegof  conflict  on  which  the  tactical  issue  of  the  battle  often- 
times hengs. 

Hougonment  and  La  Haye  Sainte  are  examples.  The  genius  of 
Va  commander  at  once  recognised  the  value  of  the^e  salients, 
Tliereon  to  break  the  mighty  wave  of  the  French  attack.  "  Woods 
Uve  in  the  present  day  become  of  great  importauee  ;  hitherto 
■uy  have  been  rather  avoided  as  disturbing  tlie  tactical  order  of 
ttie  troops,  and  hold  of  the  commander  over  his  men. 
Wellington  is  blamed  by  Napoleon  for  leaving  the  wood  of 
wgniBo  in  his  rear,  but  there  was  no  undergrowth  in  the 
*iod,  and  retreat  could  have  been  conducted  through  it. 

The  Fmssiajis  studied  the  Polish  campaign  of  1631.  ^Vllen  the 
*Joded  character  of  the  country  was  suited  to  the  newly  formed 
I  ™sli  Vtttttalions,  they  everywhere  direct  attention  to  obtaining 
L  MVer  and  concealing  their  dispositions.  At  the  action  of 
Etruchow  the  Poles  had  eight  to  ten  battalions  in  a  wood,  the 
Bneaians  brought  twenty-six  battalions  into  play  to  dislodge 
"'BID.  The  same  sygtematio  use  of  woodB  is  visible  in  the  French 
*sr  of  1870-71,  and  the  aptitude  of  the  German  troops  for  wood 
Mitiiig  became  visible.  The  Sweet  Wood  at  Koninggratz,  2,000 
.(aces  in  extent,  1,000  in  depth,  slightly  outside  the  position,  was 
'^upicd  by  a  few  Austrian  battalions  with  outposts  at  BenatcL 
n'anaecky  attacked  it  and  droTfi  the  Auatrians  out.  Festitioa 
lair  that  the  possession  of  tfaie  wood  by  the  PmssiaiiB  was 
^gerous  to  the  right  of  the  Anatrian  position,  and  endeavoured 
1°  retake  it  with  a  whole  oorps  d*ann6e  but  in  vain.  A  aeoond 
*^y^^^t»j  aas  callnd  into  action,  bat,  though  the  Tood 
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We  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  each  militarj 
vsuceiimbs  in  its  turn  to  an  organisation  and  a  science  i 
to  its  own  ;  how  the  genius  of  individual  statesmen  and  g 
by  profound  reasoning,  foresight,  and  logically  arranged 
affect  the  question  of  pre-eminenoe  in  the  direction  they 
the  great  questions  of  peace  and  war,  from  their  statione 
Cabinet  of  the  State ;  and  how  the  question  is  affected 
valour,  force  of  genins,  and  pmdence  of  the  leader  anc 
troops  themselves  when  sorronnded  with  the  tormoil  am 
battle ;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  pre-emiz 
war  is  attainable  by  a  people  whose  military  institutions 
incorporate  their  army  with  the  nation  itself  who  do  : 
solely  on  past  tradition  and  antiquated  customs,  but  whc 
alive  to  changes,  and  exhibit  constant  v;^talitj  in  the  wi 
their  armed  forces,  keeping  pace  with  ttie  refonns  of  i 
and  not  suffering  the  increase  of  wealtii  and  its  aooom 
luxuries  to  sap  the  energies  of  its  manhood  or  tarn 
aword  which  lies  sheathed  during  the  time  pf  peace. 


I 


A  Novel,  by  ilRS.  A.  Phillips,  Apthob  of  "Benedicta." 


CHAFF  tlR   X. 
CAPrAIN   AUSTIN   18   AT  HOME  TO   MISS   GREGORY. 

"  Whnt  ia  tact?  'tin  worth  roTcaliux; 
'Tis  dulieiiojf's  flnoBt  teoling. 
It  ia  to  icac  another's  breast, 
To  know  the  tlionght  ere  liaJI-eipreascd  ; 
To  read,  in  the  avortud  eyo, 
Retiual  now  or  njiupathy.'' 

Sat  nothing  to  Nelly,  or  the  doctor,"  vns  Mrs.  Jameson's  request 
*>idcuitioQ  to  Miss  Grregory,  as  they  drove  tiome. 

"Of  course  not,"  she  answered.  "  How  could  I — to  Nelly  ! 
It  vonld  he  most  improper.  But  really,  now,  don't  you  think 
I  ought  to  let  his  friends  know  what  is  going  un  ?  Lady  Asoott, 
BOW?" 

"Uy  dear  woman,  if  you  are  to  write  to  a  man's  relatives 
ftery  time  he  is  caught  making  love  to  a  pretty  girl,  you  will  have 
you  hands  full,"  laughed  Mrs.  Jameson,  who  was  a  liberal-minded 
^Qniui,  and  made  large  allowance  for  men  and  their  infirmities. 

"But,  for  the  girl's  sake,  then.  Hagar — only  fancy!  A  girl 
I  tbanght  so  ooireot  in  every  way.     And  you  beard  what  the  doctor 

I  "Well,  poor  child,  perhaps  she  has  not  been  able  to  help  herself. 
\  ^Hitne  ia  nothing  sir^rioua  in  it,  you  may  depend ;  and  the  best  plan 
I  u  lo  b«  blind  on  these  occasions.  It  was  what  you  might  have 
I  ^Confidently  espected.  What  else  do  yon  suppose  an  idle  tttan 
I  *ould  do,  finding  himself  thrown  with  a  pretty  girl,  no  matter 
I  *'i>'t  ber  condiuon  in  liib,  but  amuse  himself?  It  would  have 
I  '"'ppetied  if  you  had  been  id  Hagar'a  place." 
I      "But  then  our  pMdtaDDS   are   Bomewhat  different,"  said   Min 

I  vtegorj  Bliffly,  not  liking  the  oompariaoD.     "In  mj  caae — if " 

1^  "la  jour  ease  it  woold  have  been  juatiflable,  I  know ;  and 
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perhaps  have  had  a  pretty  finale/'  said  Mrs.  Jameson,  coDtiolliti& 
the   comers  of  her   mouth   from   expanding  into  a  discourteoa& 
laugh.     '*  And  now,  as  a  woman  of  the  world,  let  me  advise  yoa 
to  forget  what  you   have   seen.     Summon  all  your  tact,  if  ever 
you  should  meet  him  again,  to  make  him  forget  that  you  ever 
saw  what  you  did." 

''  But  Hagar !  Am  I  to  let  her  go  headlong  to  destruction, 
without  a  word  of  warning  ?  " 

**  Well,  there  is  no  objection  to  your  speaking  privately  to  the 
girl,  and  warning  her  not  to  be  led  away  by  any  gallantries  from 
men  above  her  in  position ;  but  you  must  do  nothing  more.  Pray 
be  guided  by  me  in  the  matter.  You  would  only  get  yourself  into 
trouble,  and  make  an  enemy  of  Captain  Austin  for  life.  ISfy 
experience  is,  let  everyone  look  after  his  own  aflfiairs." 

Miss  Gregory  gave  her  reluctant  consent  to  Mrs.  Jameson's 
worldly-wise  policy.  She  was  feeling  very  discomfited  at  the 
failure  of  her  enterprise.  She  had  hoped  to  bring  about  a  pleasant 
introduction  between  herself  and  Captain  Austin,  on  the  streng^th 
of  requiring  to  get  certain  articles  from  the  room  he  occupied  &t 
her  pleasure.  And  now,  nothing  but  this  contretemps  had  come  of 
it !  It  was  vexing,  and  made  the  delicate  tinge  on  her  face 
unnecessary,  because  of  the  hot  blood  that  went  flaming  angrUj 
to  her  cheeks  when  she  recalled  that  awkward  moment — more 
awkward  for  her,  she  thought,  than  for  them.  She  wanted,  ther^' 
fore,  some  kind  of  satisfaction  to  cover  her  annoyance;  and  ^ 
write  to  his  friends  and  hers — the  Ascotts — seemed  the  right  st^P 
to  take. 

**  If  Mr.  Drummond  only  knew,  that  would  put  an  effeotti^ 
stop  to  it  all." 

But  she  saw  that  she  could  not  write  to  Mr.  Drummond,  unl©^^ 
it  might  be  anonymously ;  and,  after  hearing  all  that  Mrs.  James^^ 
had  to  say.  Miss  Gregory  clung  to  this  last  idea  as  the  right,  ati-^ 
proper,  and  safe  course  to  pursue  to  avenge  her  injured  dignity. 

Nelly,  the  irrepressible,  was  full  of  questions  at  dinner;  b^^*^ 
Mrs.  Jameson  parried  them  all  by  one  of  those  amiable  fibs  whic?** 
judicious  mothers  feel  justified  in  telling  their  children  when  U^^^ 
curious  on  delicate  points. 

"  We  did  not  call,  Nelly  dear.  I  was  detained  so  long  in  tow^^^ 
that  we  decided  to  put  it  ofi*  for  another  occasion."  _ 

Miss  Gregory  shot  a  glance  of  approval  at  her  hostess  for  tl*^ 
part   she   played,  and   assumed   an   air   of  mild   importance 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  as  the  possessor  of  a  secret  that  was 
Nelly's  ears ! 
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int  as  soon  as  she  was  in  her  room,  she  determined  to  execate 
intention  of  writing  an  anonymous  warning  to  Jasper  Drum- 
Qd.  She  did  not  know  his  address,  bat  she  knew  where  a  letter 
lid  reach  him.  Old  Mrs.  Sarah  had  described  her  hand- writing 
resembling  a  paper  of  pins  with  the  points  upwards.  It  would 
er  do  to  allow  such  a  marked  caligraphy  as  she  knew  she 
>te  to  convict  her.  With  much  pains,  therefore,  she  returned  to 
round-hand  of  her  copy-book,  and  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
se  words : 

'Captain  Austin  is  in  danger.     Come  without  delay." 
)he  was  a  little  bit  frightened  when  she  had  done  it.     She  had 
ays   heard  anonymous   letters   considered  as  wicked ;  but  the 
mlse  to  warn — to  meddle,  perhaps,  would  be  a  truer  definition — 
i  irresistible. 

'  Ah,  I  must  send  it,  I  must !  '*  she  thought,  reading  it  over 
ID,  and  seeing  no  danger  to  herself,  but  not  a  little  revenge  in 
ry  well-formed  letter  that  concealed  her  usual  pricking,  pointed 
dwriting. 

»he  set  all  misgivings  aside  at  last  by  enclosing  the  letter  in  an 
elope,  addressed  to  Jasper  Drummond,  care  of  Lady  Ascott. 
s  she  posted  herself  the  next  morning  early, 
^hehad  fired  the  mine,  she  thought,  and  now  waited,  with  all  a 
nan's  cariosity  and  impatience,  for  the  explosion  ;  having  taken 
►d  care,  however,  to  keep  well  out  of  danger. 
She  was  sitting  at  luncheon  with  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Nelly,  that 
le  day,  when  Austin's  letter  was  handed  to  her. 
'  W'ith  Captain  Austin's  compliments,  and  is  there  any  answer?  " 
'd  the  servant,  as  she  gave  the  note. 

Prom  Captain  Austin  !  "    exclaimed   Nelly.      **  Now  this  is 
^3tang ! "  and  immediately  the  trio  formed  a  comical  tableaux. 
9^   Gregory  blushed   as  she    took  the  note,   and  broke    the 
^i  Ch  trembling  fingers.     She  even  forgot,  in  her  agitation,  to 

her  questioning,  interested   hostess,  with  the  customary 

me." 

^^    Jameson  kept  looking  askance.     After  what  had  passed 
^^iay,  the  contents  of  the  letter  must  be  worth  hearing. 
^  ^>  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  her  eye,  was  all   attention  ; 

her  kniie  and  fork  in  suspense  while  she  waited  for  the 
^  of  information  she  hoped  Miss  Gregory  would  let  fall, 
^he  letter,  with  its  magnificently  assertive  seal  and  mono- 
its  bold  writing  and  fine  phrases,  was  acting  upon  Miss 

^8  nerves    like   the   shock  of   a  galvanic    battery.     She 
'4  as  she  read,  until  at  last,  with  every  muscle  rigid  with 
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prcinncTT.   ^te   haadei  h  to  Mb.  Jameson   with  a  significant 

"  TcZ  ID*  wiiMi  Ti>n  voold  adrise  ?  " 

'^  Ii '«  a£  c4kT !  "  ilxMuiit  Xellj  inooiisequendy,  as  she  turned 
ber  eyes  vz:  her  moiber.  vbo.  aiier  reading  the  note,  looked  om  to 
the  ^esrazA  vainnr  ior  the  ansrer,  and  said : 

''Miss  Grefrrr's  oompHments,  and  she  will  call  in  the  after* 

XK>DIL, 

This  was  siid  with  that  air  of  cafan  self-possession  whick 
dissinr^iiskbfd  our  Britannia  as  a  woman  of  the  world  above  every- 
thing. It  sazisfifd  Miss  Gregory's  doubts,  and  soothed  Nellj'fr 
cunosarr. 

*'  I  *I1  dcTr  Toa  ronnd,*^  she  said,  handing  back  the  note  as 
thonrh  ii  ccniaincd  no  important  request,  adding : 

'*  It  is  jusi  as  well  we  could  not  go  yesterday.  Very  polite  of 
him.  I  am  sTire,  to  wish  you  to  gel  your  things.  But  he  feels,  of 
course,  how  etxKi  tcu  Ve  been  to  vacate  TOur  rooms  for  so  long. 
And  then  afrain,  no  doubt,  he  is  looking  forward  to  a  chat  ^th 
Tou  about  his  cousin.'' 

m 

Miss  Gregory's  muscles  gradually  relaxed  under  this  common* 
place  treatment  of  such  a  momentous  subject.  At  the  same  time 
she  was  not  happy,  remembering  that  furtively-written  and  posted 
note.  She  feared  it  might  interfere  with  the  harmony  of  ber 
interview.  Regret  that  she  had  not  waited  took  away  her  appetite, 
as  she  thought  that  perhaps  Mr.  Drummond  would  come,  and 
Captain  Austin  would  suspect  her,  after  what  she  had  witnessed 
yesterday.  No  one  else  would  know  of  his  danger.  But  th® 
there  was  comfort  in  the  way  she  had  worded  the  note.  "  Danger 
might  mean  that  he  had  had  a  relapse.  Still  she  wished  now 
had  waited.     **  Oh  dear !  it  was  verv  tiresome  ! " 

It  was  with  no  very  comfortable  feelings,  therefore,  that 
once  more  dressed  herself  carefully  in  her  best  bormet,  and  spotted 
tulle  veil,  with  just  the  faintest  tinge  of  colour  applied  to  b^ 
cheeks. 

'*  Of  course  she  was  not  going  to  call  upon  a  bachelor  in  ms 
sick  room,"  she  repeated,  "  that  was  not  it  at  all.  She  was  onlf 
going  to  get  some  of  her  things  that  were  in  her  room,  which  he 
was  now  occupying." 

She  stated  all  this  distinctly  to  herself  once  more  as  she  tied  her 
bonnet-strings,  and  then  again  to  Mrs.  Jameson  as  they  drote 
along ;  so  anxious  was  she  that  her  action  should  not  be  taiBted 
by  misinterpretation. 

"  I  understand  all  that  perfectly,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  JamesoO). 
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iguD  reassariagly,  as  they  stopped  before  tfae  door  of  No.  7. 
'  And  oow,  I  tbiok,  I  need  not  wait  for  you  to>day.  There  cart 
N  DO  mistake  about  your  requiring  some  little  time  to  select  what 
{ou  rant.  I  have  a  visit  to  pay,  a  little  further  up  the  road;  I 
*iU  call  for  you  in  about  half  an  hour.    That  will  suit  you,  will 

tDOl?" 

"Thank  you,  yes,"  said  Miss  Gregory,  feeling  anything  but 
luppy  as  she  stepped  out  of  the  carriage.  Conscience  makes 
Kivuds  of  us  all ;  and  with  that  unlucky  letter  upon  hers,  ebe 
nnM  enjoy  nothing. 

Mn.  Sarah  came  to  the  door,  looking  a  shade  black  at  her 
"pnmamint  party  "  from  under  her  sun  bonnet,  for  having,  ae  she 
npnased  it,  "  banged  out  of  the  house  yesterday  as  if  dishonest 
pnple  were  after  her."  To  impugn  Mrs.  8arali's  honesty,  morality, 
w  TirtQe  generally,  was  to  pluck  the  diamond  from  her  crown, 
vd  she  lesented  the  offence. 

"Can  I  go  into  my  room?"  asked  Miss  Gregory  meekly, 
^ologetioally.     "  Yesterday  it  was  occapied,"  she  hazarded, 

"I  tuppofle  it  was,  Mise,  by  them  as  pays  for  it,  and  is  ready  to 
|D  on  paying  for  it,"  answered  Mrs.  Barah,  determined  to  show 
Ijlitif  a  word  ware  said  detrimental  to  Hagar's  interests. 

"Ah — well — Captain  Austin  wrote  me  a  note,  most  politely,  to 
*J  I  cotthl  call  to^ay  and  get  my  things." 

"Te'd  best  go  in  here  Ma'am,  first,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah,  showing 
ktthto  the  ftont  parlonr,  next  the  passage.  I'll  just  go  up  and 
•Kq  him  ye  're  come." 

Oobg  upstairs,  Mrs.  Barah  knocked  at  Captain  Austin's  door, 
'^  WDt  in.     He  was  alone. 

"If  ye  please,  Sir,  it's  Miss  Gregory.  She  '»  come  to  get  some 
^■Bp  M  die  is  used  to  keep  in  these  rooms." 

"Ail  I  Miss  Gregory,  is  it  ?     Will  you  give  hei  my  compliments 

Msny,  if  she  does  not  object  to  my  being  here,  I  shall  not  object 

^her  coming  op.     So  show  her  in,"  said  Austin,  feeling  as  un- 

"Bfortabie    as   his   expected   visitor.     He  would   have   given  a 

Itndrcd  pounds  at  that  moment  to  have  cried  off  seeing  her,  bat 

■wsbe  WHB ! 
"  SLonning  a  breach,  leading  a  forlom  hope  in  action  was  a  trifle 

tfliiC  ill)  ihouglii. 
"Tlie  Cupiuin  begs  you  'U  step  op,"  was  Mrs.  Sarah's  message. 

^t  B  ill  your  settin'  room,  and  he  says  he  11  not  be  in  yer  way. 
^■Bu^oum  is  empty,  and  yon  We  the  key  of  the  cupboard,  if 
^^^^■b  want  to  go  first." 
^^^^B^L.1!U  ju&t  go  op;  yoa  need  not  tnmUe  to  follow. 
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I'Jl  find  ray  vii&y,"  snid  Miss  Gregory,  feeling  very  emb&inswd; 
but  nlu'  stoppod  nt  the  door  to  turn  and  ask  for  Hagar. 

"Sim's  out,  Miss.  Gone  into  the  town  to  do  me  a  bit  of 
shopping." 

"  Oh.  iudced."  That  was  &  comfort ;  she  could  not  be  confronttl 
with  nnytliinii  so  dreadful  as  yesterday.  She  was  safe  from/M 
sbu  tbou<;'ht  ns  she  wallied  slowly  up  the  stairs,  her  knees  tietnblii^ 
with  riLTvouaneas, 

She  knocked  timidly  at  the  familiar  door  of  her  own  sitting- 
room,  not  without  many  misgivingB,  wondering  if  she  had  done 
(jQito  ilie  "  correct "  thing  to  come  op  without  Mrs.  Sarah  w 
niinouncf  bor. 

Austin  had  thnt  afternoon,  on  receiving  Mrs.  Jameson's  messags, 
laid  nside  his  dressing- gown,  and  put  on  a  purple  velvet  loDD^og 
coat,  in  honour  of  his  expected  visitor.  He  was  a  man  particnlu 
ahout  hi»>  Hpp(.'nrancc,  and  the  hair-dresser  had  been  sammond  U> 
remove  tlic  ^'rowtb  of  hair  on  head  and  beard  left  by  bis  Wiots- 

Drcseed  and  sbiLvcn,  Austin  looked  strikingly  handsome.  HigU 
even  bad  bren  startled  by  the  improvement. 

^liss  Gregory's  spirit  was  subdned  at  the  first  glance ;  and  brt 
thoughts  turned  with  more  regret  than  ever  to  that  unlucky  tetter. 
She  would  have  {;iven  live  pounds  at  that  moment  to  rectil  it- 
The  idiNi  of  Imving  done  anything  to  bring  annoyanoc  upon  llx 
"  splendid  being  "  now  before  her  was  too  mortifying ! 

liut  when  this  same  splendid  being  came  forward,  and,  mlh  tl* 
air  of  n  courtier — heaven  knows  where  he  had  learnt  it — offered  b« 
bis  band  to  lend  her  to  a  chair,  and  spoke  of  her  kindneu  ii 
coming  to  see  him,  his  appearance,  which  recent  illness  had 
interesting,  bis  manner,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  everything  i 
him,  in  fact,  so  overpowered  her,  that  she  was  as  modest  and  wt 
plussed  as  a  young  girl  of  fifteen.  Gladly  would  she  have  cbtofi 
places  with  Ilagur  to  feel  as  at  home  with  him  as  seemed  that 
young  woman  yesterday. 

"  Great  goodness  I  he  was  magnificent!"  she  thought.  "i*i 
there  was  not  a  trace  about  him  that  he  was  ashamed  of  him^ 
for  the  part  be  had  been  caught  playing  yesterday — oh  dear  nol' 

He  received  her  as  royalty  might  receive  a  foreign  ambuM^ 
witli  whose  king  it  was  necessary  to  moke  propitiatory  terms.  I 
grand  air  paralysed  her  wonted  loquacity;  conscience,  too,  hi 
something  to  do  with  this.  "  She  had  exaggerated  matters,"  * 
thought.  "  Who  on  earth  could  resist  such  a  man  "i*  Of  conw' 
he  were  to  signify  his  desire  to  kiss  anyone's  hand,  it  would  b«  A 
a  vice-regal  salutation,  impossible  to  decline.     If  they  felt  M  it 
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9  feeling  now,  the  spell  would  be  so  great  they  would  be  oom- 

led  to  submit — ^to  be  kissed,  that  is  to  say." 

Such  were  her  undefined  sensations,  translated  into  intelligible 

^age.     Aloud,   she   heard   herself   asking    meekly    after    his 

kith. 

^  I  am  as  you  see  me — shortly  to  be  ofiF  the  sick-list,  I  hope,  and 

e  to  vacate  your  rooms,  which  I  am  distressed  to  think  I  have 

;>rived  you  offer  so  long.     And  this  reminds  me,"  he  said,  with 

slight  smile,  "  that  I  owe  you  some  apology  for — a " 

"  Oh  !  pray  say  nothing  about  it.  I  really  saw  nothing  !  "  ex- 
dmed  Miss  Gregory,  recovering  her  equanimity  sufficiently  to 
member  the  lesson  inculcated  by  Mrs,  Jameson  on  the  previous 
;emoon,  and  anxious  now  to  carry  it  out. 

'' Didn't  you?  Ah  well,  I  am  inclined  to  regret  your  amiable 
ndness/'  he  returned  significantly.  **  The  fact  is,  I  rather  hoped 
u  had   seen,  as  I  wish    to   enlist  your  sympathies   on  behalf 

£e  didn't  know  what  to  call  Hagar,  so  he  coloured  and  hesitated 

consequence. 

'*  Ohy  if  you  mean  Hagar,"  cried  Miss  Gregory,  interrupting  him, 

^  spirits  having  quite  returned  to  her  now,  "  you  need  not  be 

^d.     I  shall  not  think  ill  of  her." 

^'No,  I  should  hope  not,"  he  replied,  chilling  in  his  manner. 

«Q,  with  an  impatient  movement,  he  said :  **  Perhaps  I  had  better 

Kie  straight  to  the  point,  and  tell  you  at  once  that  I  am  going  to 

'Wy  her." 

^Ohy  you  don't  mean  it !     Impossible  !"  she  gasped,  ready  to 

^t  from  her  seat  with  astonishment. 

*  Heavens!  what  a  mercy  she  had  posted  that  letter/'  she 
flight,  with  a  quick  revulsion  of  feeling. 

*  I  am  indeed,"  he  replied  calmly  ;  "  therefore,  it  is  impossible 
•t  you  or  anyone  should  think  ill  of  her." 

*  But  your  family  ?  " 

*  Are  my  affair,"  he  said  coldly.  ''  My  object  now  is  to  enlist 
It  womanly  sympathies  on  behalf  of — this — my  future  wife.  She 
a  you  have  always  shown  an  interest  in  her.  Surely  the  fact  of 
'  marrying  me  ought  not  to  make  her  forfeit  this.  There  are 
Oy  reasons  why  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  me  to  publish  my 
Ullage  at  present.  It  is  possible  I  may  not  be  able  to  take  my 
b  with  me  to  India,  and  I  should  like  her  to  have  some  lady 
»Dd  who  would  be  kind  to  her  during  my  absence.     It  is  from 

*  estimate  of  you  that  I  decided  to  ask  you.  Had  she  mentioned 
y  other  lady»  then  I  should  have  written  to  that  other.     But  she 

TOL.  YU.  ZQ 
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seemed  to  have  confidence  in  your  good-natuie ;   and  jon  vos't 
disappoint  her  ?  " 

He  said  it  all  very  slowly,  his  eyes  averted  from  her,  and  he 
now  Bat  much  in  the  same  position,  waiting  for  her  answer. 

Oh,  fur  the  grace  of  a  little  tact !  In  all  our  prayers  let  as  pny 
for  this.  It  is  as  the  gentle  oil  to  the  macliinory — helping  as  to 
work  our  ends  easily  and  noiselessly- 

But  what  did  Austin  know  of  tact  ?  Grace  of  manDer.  whm  it 
suited  him  to  assume  it,  pride  of  bearing,  a  great  den)  of  course. 
not  a  little  honesty,  and  a  handsome  appearance — he  hod  all  these. 
But  tact  he  hud  none.  He  was  asking  a  momentous  question. 
pleadiug  with  one  woman  for  another.  But  where  was  the  plead- 
ing ?  Where  the  soft  insiDuaCion  that  it  was  he  who  had  sought 
her,  that  it  was  /lim  she  was  helping,  which  would  have  flatkied 
the  soul  of  such  a  womao  as  Miss  Gregory,  and  made  her  dnp 
the  cheese  of  her  good-will  into  his,  the  fox's,  bands  quite  ewljf 
Instead  of  this,  he  threw  the  request  imperiously,  with  a  "lein 
or  take  it "  manner  that  was  anything  but  soothing.  Thvj  M 
gradnally,  but  unconsciously,  been  irritating  each  other  since  lb> 
commencement  of  the  visit,  until  now  they  were  thoroughly  aatigv- 
nistic.  He  bated  her,  and  she,  so  far  from  being  won  over,  ranged 
herself  on  the  opposite  side. 

It  was  difBcult  to  refuse  directly,  however,  so  she  tempoiiaei 
saying : 

"  You  have  taken  me  so  very  much  by  surprise,  I  hardly  kno« 
what  to  say.     Bo  you  wish  me  to  be  a  party  to  your  secret  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly — that  is  my  object,"  he  said,  looking  up.  "^ 
fact,  I  consider  it  a  point  of  honour  between  us  that  yon  tij 
nothing  about  it,  even  if  you  refuse." 

"  Of  course,  of  course.  I  shall  not  say  a  word  since  it  is,  jC 
say,  a  secret.  But  as  to  being  a  party  to  it,  I  really  don't  kiw* 
what  to  do.  You  see,  I  know  your  family.  Your  sunt,  Ijij 
Ascott,  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  don't  know  how  I  conid  enconnf* 
you " 

"  Pray  say  no  more.  I  understand  that  you  refiiB^"  ha 
quickly.  "  Be  it  so ;  I  don't  wish  to  press  the  point, 
least  I  hope  yon  will  bear  in  mind  that  no  stigma  must  be 
to  the  girl  I  am  going  to  many.  She  is  as  pure  and  honest  tt  ll* 
day,  I  have  no  fear  about  her  not  being  able  to  lill  even  a  becV 
position  than  I  ooald  give  her.  So,  on  her  itoooant,  it  is  w  ^i' 
wa  should  have  hsd  this  interview.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  Iv* 
mj  nwwns  for  keeping  my  intentaoni  fiom  my  family  fot  (^ 
pnMDt,  I  ztt^nost  th^  70a  will  not  miks  ow  J^  the  iufoaaaiM 
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elt  boand  to  give  yoa,  rather  than  allow  the  name  of  my  future 

fe  to  be  sullied  by  a  slander." 

'*  Slander  !  "  echoed  Miss  Gregory,  colouring,  '*  I  am  incapable 

it !  You  have  caught  me  up  so  quickly,  in  taking  my  refusal 
*  granted.  I  was  simply  putting  before  you  how  awkwardly 
^as  situated,  that  as  the  friend  of  your  family  I  could  not  lend 
rself  to  an  act  that  would,  I  know,  be  such  a  calamity  to  them." 
'*  Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,"  he  remarked,  in  his 
indest,  most  chilling  manner.  "  I  will  leave  you  now  to  get 
lat  you  require.  Good  afternoon." 
She  had  refused  him  ! 

With  a  polite,  but  distant  bow,  he  left  her,  feeling  too  angry 
d  mortified  to  speak  or  to  remain. 
She  had  refused  him.     And  now  she  regretted  it ! 
"  Dear  me ! "  she  thought ;  "  was  there  ever  anyone  so  hand- 
me,  so  proud^  so  determined,  so  foolish,  so  mad,  so  charming ! 

he  had  only  coaxed  and  begged  a  little,  she  could  never  have 
sisted  him — especially  if  he  had  accompanied  his  request  and 
cognised  the  obligation,  after  the  manner  of  his  dealings  with 
agar  yesterday !  But  no  ;  he  was  off  and  away  before  the  word 
10  *  was  formed  in  her  mouth  even.  And  now,  her  only  chance 
t  saving  him  was  to  work  upon  Hagar,  and  represent  the  matter 
>  her  in  its  true  light.  If  the  girl  really  loves  him,  she  argued, 
he  must  not  let  him  make  the  astounding  sacrifice  of  throwing 
umself  away  upon  her  !  " 


CHAPTER  XI. 

MISS   GREGORY'S   TACTICS. 

"Wee,  modest,  orimson-tipp^d  flower, 
Thon's  met  me  in  an  evil  honr. 
For  I  maun  omsh  amang  the  stonre 

Thy  slender  stem. 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power, 
Thon  bonnie  gem.** 

0'  oourse  Miss  Gregory  had  wanted  nothing  out  of  her  room. 

To  see  the  occupant  was  her  real  object,  and  the  only  ''  thing  " 
^  required.  This  she  carried  away  in  gratified  curiosity  and 
Woodless  astonishment.  Still>  she  must  have  something,  she  felt, 
^  show  for  her  visit  besides  these ;  so  she  unlocked  a  chefibnier, 
iUng  from  one  of  its  shelves  an  old  address-book — that  might  be 
tofiil — together  with,  some  other  unnecessary  trifles. 

20  ♦ 
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Anstic  bad  disappeared  into  an  adjoining  dressing-room,  wbea 
lie  now  stood,  looking  oat  vacantly  on  the  dusty  road,  waiting  aot 
he  should  hear  her  descend  the  stairs. 

We  will  not  reproduce  minutely  his  State  of  mind.  It  is  bes 
indicated  hy  a  series  of  imprecations  on  women  in  general,  and  on 
this  woman  in  particular,  summed  up  thus  : 

"I  might  have  known  that  such  a  course  as  the  one  I  had 
taken  at  Hagar's  suggestion  was  one  not  likely  to  succeed  anywhere 
— except  in  her  pure  fancy,"  he  thought,  angry  and  mortified  at  his 
attempt  and  its  failure ;  for  Hagar  held  a  place  in  his  mind 
wholly  distinct  from  that  of  all  other  women.  He  never  named  or 
thought  of  her  as  heloogiug  to  them,  or  sbariug  any  of  their  mean 
cat-like  propensities.  It  was  chiiracteristic  of  him  that  hecTedit«<i 
women  generally  with  feline  qualities;  and  he  might  have  been 
canine,  to  judge  from  his  antagonism. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  account  for  his  opinions  or  esplaio  thaBt 
as  it  would  be  to  explain  tlie  countless  prejudices  of  the  luun* 
lightened,  or  the  enlightened,  for  the  matter  of  that.  But  u  in 
every  private  or  public  history  the  course  of  erenta  is  aoloored  by 
the  idiosyncrftsies  of  the  principal  actors,  so,  in  the  piwen' 
instance,  Austin  had  bis  peculiarities,  and  tbey  influenced  his  li" 
of  things. 

As  he  stood  by  the  window,  he  saw  Hagar  letamiog  from  tk( 
town. 

"  Where  on  earth  had  she  got  that  style  from,  that  even  ia  4* 
plainest  of  clothes  she  walked  with  en  air  of  high^breeding  tW 
nothing  could  hide  or  disfigure?"  he  thought.  It  suotbed  U* 
irritated  feelings  to  watch  her.  Only  one  thing  jarred  npon  W* 
She  was  carrying  a  heavy  basket !  I 

"  WAal  does  the  old  brute  downstairB  mean  by  turning  her  ifiW  J 
a  carrier  of  burdens  ?  "  he  asked  angrily.  "She  must  never  do  ■' 
again.  She  must  do  nothing  again  as  she  had  done.  He  D^ 
put  an  end  to  all  this,  A  fortnight  to  wait !  Impossible  I  'Dii>* 
was  no  need  of  waiting  so  long.  He  would  write  to  Eings*ot^ 
and  settle  tbe  whole  bosiness  for  an  early  day,  and  then  iuTe  tt* 
confounded  plaoe  for  ever.  Hagar  should  tell  her  mother  ta-d^'- 
The  dootor  had  said  he  might  take  a  drive  in  a  day  or  two.  U  ^ 
was  well  enough  to  drive,  he  was  well  enough  to  travel ;  and  llO 
they  could  Btut  at  once  for  London ;  he  to  report  himself  it  <)>' 
Horse  Guards,  and  get  an  extannoD  of  leave  if  possible — '  arpD* 
private  ifiUrs '  would  do  it.  Hia  mother  and  sisters  tnn  >* 
Dnaden  for  the  winter.  They  had  beard  of  bis  illness ;  bni  ^ 
mn  Dot  viwMj  now  lie  wm  iMoniing,  and  were  not  UHf  * 
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ible  him,  thank  God  !  He  had  promised  he  would  try  and  see 
n,  it  he  went  out  to  India  overland.  But  all  that  was  in  the 
TO  In  the  meantime,  he  would  try  and  get  three  or  six  months' 
6.  He  would  establish  Hagar  in  a  home  of  her  own,  and  then 
lould  go  hack  to  his  regiment." 

[e  had  told  Hagar  nothing  of  his  plans ;  and  she,  living  in  a 
idise  of  contented  faith  and  unquestioning  adoration,  left  her 
ire  in  his  hands,  to  guide  as  he  pleased.  For  she  appreciated, 
e  better,  the  tender  and  respectful  delicacy  of  his  present 
duct  towards  her,  and  idolized  him  in  return,  not  only  as  a  true 
3r,  but  as  a  chivalrous  gentleman. 

iliss  Gregory  had  gone  down-stairs,  carrying  with  her  her 
sfied  curiosity  and  astonishment,  together  with  the  old  address- 
)k  and  other  trifles,  the  'things'  she  required.     She  went  into 

front  parlour,  hoping  to  find  Hagar,  and  have  a  talk  with  her 
lie  waiting  for  the  carriage ;  that  is,  if  she  should  come  in  before 
D,  which  she  did. 

Ifter  Hagar  had  deposited  her   basket  with  Mrs.   Sarah,  she 
imed  to  Miss  Gregory,  who  had  waylaid,  and  summoned  her. 
'  I  wanted  to  have  a  few   words  with  you,  Hagar,  my  dear," 
m  the  lady. 

'  Yes,  Ma'am,"  answered  the  girl,  shyly,  her  heart  palpitating, 
1  a  bright  flush  covering  her  face. 

^I  have  just  seen  Captain  Austin,  and  he  has  surprised  me  very 
}h.     He  tells  me,  my  dear,  that  he  is  going  to  marry  you." 
Yes/'  said  Hagar,  gravely,  "  he  is." 

My  dear  child,  are  you  sensible  of  the  injury  you  are  doing  him 
iccepting  such  a  position  ?  " 

[agar  paused,  as  if  some  painful  thought  were  crossing  her  mind« 
ire  she  said : 

It  never  struck  me  that  what  he  says  is  for  his  happiness  could 
dbly  injure  him." 

You  must  not  be  led  away  by  such  fcJse  reasoning,  Hagar — 
led  you  must  not — in  a  case  of  this  kind.  You  must  look  at 
facts,  they  are  hard  facts,  but  it  is  better  to  face  them  now  than 
nd-by.  All  men  who  make  imprudent  marriages — such  as 
— declare  all  manner  of  things  before  they  are  married ;  but  if 

could  only  see  them  six  months  after,  you  would  find  them 
y  to  die  of  vexation  for  the  folly  they  have  been  guilty  of.     Do 

know — no,  I  don't  suppose  you  do ;  how  should  you  know  ? — 

Captain  Austin  comes  of  an  excellent  family.  One  of  his 
s  has  married  a  baronet,  my  dear,  a  cousin  of  my  mother's. 

would  not  like  to  cut  him  off  from  all  such  company  as  that, 
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would  Toa  ?  But  if  joa  weie  to  marrr  him,  dnt  is  viiml  joa  wooB-^ 
60,  tot  none  of  them  would  lock  mi  him  agiin  if  he  were  to  degn^^ 
himself  bj  msTrring  benemdi  him.* 

This  was  a  new  view  of  the  ease,  so  bewfldering,  that  pocr^^ 
Hagar  stood  dumb. 

Seeing  that  she  had  made  an  impiesaon,  and  feeling  that 
was  ensoring  for  herself  a  good  reception  from  the  Asootti 
erennore,  Misa  Gregonr  continoed : 

'*  Tes,  mj  dear,  if  Captain  Austin  marries  yon,  how  do  yo 
think  he  win  like  it,  whoi  yon  go  into  the  worid  with  him,  ul 
people  ask  who  he  married,  to  hear  it  said,  '  Some  low  oveatnre  0 
of  a  lodging-hoose '  ?  " 

Here  an  exclamation  of  pain  eseaped  from  Hagar. 

''  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  jfotr  are  low,  don't  misanderatand 
Hagar/*  said  the  tormenter,  explaining — ''  /  consider  yoo  a 
good  girl.  I  am  only  telling  you  how  the  world,  that  Gaptai_:3 
Austin  belongs  to,  will  look  at  you,  and  at  his  marrying  oae  ^  ^ 
your  station  in  life.  Ton  should  think  twice,  indeed  yon  sbool^^, 
before  you  accept  such  a  position,  or  subject  such  a  man  as  he  ^^* 
to  the  mortifications  he  will  haye  to  suffer  if  he  marries  yon." 

She  was  growing  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  in  his  cause,  tao^^ 
now  paused  to  see  if  her  words  were  taking  effect.  But  Hsg*^ 
still  stood  motionless  and  speechless  before  her. 

"Think   over  what  I   have    said,    my    dear,"    concluded    t*^ 
tormenter,  feeling  that  she  had   gone  for  enough  for  once,  ^^V 
rather  dreading  the  consequence;  for  Hagar's   eyes  now  dil»^^^^ 
painfully,  there  was  an  intense  look  in  them,  as  though  she  W^^^ 
passing  through  some  crisis,  and  Miss  Or^ory  was  alarmed.  ^ 

"  My  dear,  what  is  it  ?     You  are  faint !    Oh  dear !  I  am  afiii^  _ 
have  said  too  much.     But  you  know  it  is  such  an  extreme 
What  would  his  family  say  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  going  up  to  I    _ 
and  putting   her   hand  on  the  girl's  shoulder  with  oonoiliatc^^^ 
sympathy. 

But  the  touch  recalled  Hagar  to  herself,  and  she  recoiled  from 
as  if  stung. 

"  Say  no  more,"  she  cried,  in  a  low,  suppressed  voice.     "  T^ 
have  said  enough,  words  that  I  shall  always  remember." 

She  turned  away,  whitd  and  agitated  with  strong  emotion, 
she  was  going  out  of  the  door,  Mrs.  Sarah,  ever  on  the  wai 
met    her.     Hagar  brushed  past,   anxious  to  hide  her  s 
from  the  keen  eye  of  her  mother,   but  without  suooess. 
Sarah  bad  suspected  something  was  wrong  when  she  heard 
that  talking  going  on. 
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Without  appeariog  to  notice  Eagar,  she  determined  to  attack 
le  culprit;  for  this  purpose  she  walked  boldly  into  the  front 
irloor,  where  Miss  Gregory  was  now  standing,  watching  from 
e  how  window  for  Mrs.  Jameson's  carriage. 
**  Ah,  Mrs.  Mullocks,  is  that  you  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  very  much 
urtled  to  find  her  sun-bonneted  landlady  behind  her,  looking  not 
ilike  a  hooded  cobra  ready  to  dart  upon  her.  She  was  conciliatory, 
Brefore,  and  asked  after  her  health. 

**  It  ain't  about  my  'ealth  I  've  come  to  speak,  if  ye  please.  Miss. 
's  about  someone  else's.  I  caught  a  look  on  my  gell's  face  a  minit 
t.^0  ago,  as  she  left  ye  talkin',  and  I  wants  to  know  what  pison 
^  Ve  been  a  droppin'  into  her  heart  to  curdle  her  blood  in  that 
»liion  ?  " 

**  My  good  woman,"  began  Miss  Gregory,  persuasively.  She  was 
xioQs  not  to  offend  her  accommodating  landlady. 
**Good  woman,  indeed!  None  of  that,  if  ye  please.  I'm  no 
►od  woman  of  yours,  nor  any  other  body's,  as  ye  *11  find — who^ — 
"ongs  my  gell.  You  've  bin  a  *  party  *  as  has  had  my  up-stair 
oms  now  these  four  years,  and  ye  've  had  'em  a  bargain ;  so  I  'm 
>t  obligated  to  you ;  and  you  *ve  got  no  right  to  say  one  word 
rin  my  gell;  for  ye  know  she's  bin  a  right  good  'uu  to  you. 
*rryin'  up  yer  breakfasts  into  yer  bed  every  momin' ;  tendin'  on 
5  when  ye  had  the  rheumatics ;  readin'  to  ye  of  nights  when  ye 
>uldn't  sleep ;  dressin'  of  ye  when  ye  went  to  parties ;  sewin' ; 
WTiin',  mendin'  shiftin' — the  Lord  only  knows  what  she 's  not  done 
*r  ye.  And  all  for  what — for  ye  've  never  paid  a  penny-piece 
xtra  for  it — and  got  yer  rooms  cheap  into  the  bargain.  And  now 
^what  have  ye  to  say,  and  what  have  ye  bin  a  sayin'  to  my  gell 
^  to  send  her  soul  out  of  her  body,  and  make  her  for  all  the  world 
w  white  as  a  corpse  fit  for  burial  ?  " 

"I  was  simply  speaking  about  the  gentleman  up-stairs.'^ 

"And  what  of  him?" 

*You  know,  I  suppose,  that  he  says  he  is  going  to  marry  her." 
And  supposin'  he  does.     I  suppose  he  knows  his  own  mind 
^t  without  askin'  your  leave." 

*  I  simply   represented    to   her,  Mrs.'  Mullocks,   that  she  was 
fonging  him  by  marrying  him.     She  is  not  his  equal  in  life." 

^^o  told  you  that  ?  How  do  you  know  whether  she  is 
fonging  him  or  not  ?  Ain't  that  his  bis'ness,  not  yours  ?  "  cried 
^'^A,  contemptuously. 

^ut  I  know  his  family." 
"  What  have  his  family  got  to  do  with  it?     It  ain't  them  as  she 
Sroin»  ^  marry,  it 's  him !     And  if  he  thinks  her  good  enough 
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— and  God  bless  her,  bo  she  is — wbat  matter  is  it  of  youn  or 
anybody's,  except  tbem  as  is  boni  busy-bodies,  and  can't  thrire 
without  they  're  stickin'  their  fingers  into  other  people's  victuals,  aa 
bad  as  fiies  in  Angust  they  bo  !  And  novr,  since  ye  take  such  a 
mighty  interest  in  my  gell,  perhaps  you  'd  like  him  to  take  her  off 
without  marryin"  of  her.  You'd  think  no  harm  of  him,  then— of 
course  not — you'd  shake  hands  with  him  then,  and  think  it  aa 
well  to  remember  the  chance  left  for  yeraelf  when  he'd  get  undof 
her.  I  know  you  ladies,  that 's  the  turn  you  like  things  to  take, 
never  mindin'  a  hit  when  a  gentleman  ruins  a  gell,  so  be  dn'l 
marry  her,  and  keep  one  of  you  out  of  his  money  and  name;  but 
when  a  man 's  honest,  like  this  one  here,  and  knows  a  good  g^ 
when  he  sees  her,  and  lovee  her,  and  asks  her  to  be  his  wile— 0 
Lord  !  then  ye  turns  np  yer  eyes,  and  calls  him  foolish  and  mid, 
and  tries  to  break  the  poor  gull's  heart  by  tellin'  her  she  *a  wwtf» 
him ! " 

"  Don't  talk  so  load  and  angrily,  Mrs.  Mullocks ;  you  an  Ibr- 
getting  that  Captain  Austin  is  overhead,  and  can  bear  yoo.  ft^ 
he  quiet." 

"  And  let  yoa  kill  my  gell,  before  my  very  eyes.  Not  a  bite' 
it,"  cried  Mrs.  Sarah,  wratblully.  "  Not  while  I  've  a  tongna  ■■ 
my  headj  or  a  penny  in  my  pocket,  shall  anyone  hart  her  preltj 
head — I  swore  it  long  ago.  My  Hagat,  indeed,  a  wrongin'tus! 
There  ain't  a  many  gells  like  her  in  this  world,  let  me  tell  yon- 
how  should  there  be?  Not  his  equal  did  ye  say?"  cried  Mrs.  Sanli 
again,  drawing  nearer  to  her  opponent  in  her  exoitement,  wd 
lowering  ber  voice  to  an  emphatic  whisper:  "Not  his  eqvill 
Then  listen  to  this.  She  t«  his  equal.  She 's  as  good  a  lady  ul>* 
18  a  gentleman,  although  she  is  only  old  Sarah  Mullooks's  geU.  As! 
now  there 's  a  riddle  for  yer,  moke  what  ye  likes  out  of  that;  &> 
it 's  God's  own  truth  I  'm  tellin'  ye,  and  no  lies." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Jameson  drove  ap ;  and  bewildersd 
Gregory,  hurrying  away,  got  into  the  oorriage  vrithont  a 
thankful  to  escape  the  menacing  tongue  and  finger  of  bar 
landlady. 

"As  good  a  lady  as  he  is  a  gentleman  t    Wbat  on 
tbe  woman  mean  ?  "  she  thought^  aa  the  eoho  of  Mrs.  Bsi^'i 
words  ivtumed  to  her. 

"And  yoBT  visit,  was  it  astis&otory  7  "  in^nized  Mrs.  Janrisn*- 

"Ferfentlj  so,"  answered  Mis.  Gregory;  but  ahe  volunleeii' 
none  of  the  paiticnlais  to-day.  And  Britannu  was  too  dieonM^ 
woman  to  uk  any  fhrther  ^oestioiu. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  UNCONDITIONALLY." 
'^WotcLb  are  sometimeB  signs  of  ideas,  and  sometimes  of  the  want  of  them." 

iOAR  Staggered  up-stairs  to  her  "comer."  It  was  her  first 
pulse  to  rush  away  and  hide  herself  from  the  blows  that  a  cruel 
>rld,  by  its  ambassador,  Miss  Gregory,  had  the  power  to  inflict  on 
harmless,  defenceless  girl. 

Mechanically  she  took  off  her  bonnet  and  mantle,  folded  them  up 
d  pat  them  away.  Then  she  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  her  bed 
think. 

With  nagar  to  think  was  very  often  to  pray,  if  prayer  means 
Iding  intercourse  and  speaking  your  thoughts  to  the  unseen  but 
^gnised  Power  which  rules  the  world  and  the  destinies  of 
nkind. 

'My  God  I  what  world  is  this  that  I  am  to  be  thrown  into?" 

»  now  asked  passionately.     "  I  have  never  sought  it.     The  hap- 

ess  I  have  been  offered,  I  have  accepted  gratefully.    Then  why 

I  not  fit  for  it  ?    What  is  there  in  me  that  can  bring  shame  and 

lery  to  him,  as  that  woman  has  just  said?  "  she  cried,  pleading 

own  cause  silently,  with  hot  tearless  eyes.      "  But  if  it  is  to  do 

I,  then,  0  God  !  I  do  love  him  well  enough  to  give  him  back 

promise,  and  never  to  see  him  again  I " 

irave  as  her  intention  was,  the  sacrifice  could  not  be  accom* 
died  without  a  fierce  struggle  and  many  tears.  Up  and  down 
comer  she  paced,  nerving  herself  to  go  and  tell  him.  He  had 
n  good  and  generous  to  her,  he  had  not  wronged  her  by  word 
by  look.  He  was  giving  her  the  highest  and  worthiest  place  in 
heart  that  it  was  his  to  give.  Should  she,  ought  she,  to  take 
antage  of  it  to  wrong  him  ? 

'  A  low  creature  out  of  a  lodging-house."  That  was  how  she 
i  to  be  branded  when,  as  his  wife,  people  asked  who  she  was, 
woman  he  had  married.  Could  she  bear  it  for  him,  for  herself? 
fo.  She  said  it  was  impossible.  It  had  been  a  dream  of 
ght — not  the  being  a  lady,  that  had  not  entered  into  her  calcu* 
on,  she  could  never  be  otherwise  to  herself  than  Hagar,  but 
be  his  wife,  his  friend,  his  loving  companion  all  through  life, 
ing  no  world  outside  him^  caring  for  none  beyond  him.  TeS| 
this  had  been  an  exquisite  dream,  a  dream  of  what  heaven 
^(  be— where  sacrifice  is  lost  in  love,  and  the  supremest 
piness  is  the  most  unselfish. 
lu%  they  were  on  earth,  not  in  heaven  ! 
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The  world ;  ah  yes  !  the  world  of  men  and  women  who  live  onl] 
to  gratify  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride 
of  life.     What  did  they  know  of  such  an  aspiration  as  hers?    An^ 
it  was  hy  such  as  these  that  she  would  be  branded,  and  he  ma3^ 
miserable  in  hearing  her  spoken  of  as  '^  a  low  creature  out  of  ^ 
lodging-house." 

"  God  keep  me  always  lowly  and  in  my  lodging-house,**  dm  ^ 
cried  in  bitterness,  "  rather  than  subject  myself  or  him  to  theSiLj 
insults.  No  ;  I  will  go  and  tell  him  that  I  see  it  would  be  doiik^  ^ 
him  a  cruel  wrong,  and  I  will  give  him  back  his  promise." 

She  was  now  calm.  Young  as  she  was,  she  had  learnt  thi 
the  only  way  to  conquer  pain  is  to  face  and  defy  it.  For  paii 
like  every  other  tyrant,  loses  half  its  power  when  it  finds  its  victii 
resolute  and  brave. 

"  I  have  been  wearying  for  you,"  said  Austin,  as  she  went  inl 
the  sitting-room,  bent  upon  telling  him  the  worst. 

'*  What  has  kept  you  so  long  ?  Come  and  sit  here,  on  this  8to(>  X, 
quite  near  to  me — I  like  to  have  yon  so — I  have  a  great  deal  t-^' 
say  to  you.  But  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked  anxiously,  takiiB.£ 
her  hands  and  looking  into  her  eyes ;  **  your  fingers  are  icy  cold » 
and  there  are  signs  of  tears.  What  has  happened  to  you  ?  Whfl^^ 
has  been  worrying  you  ?  Tell  me,  my  queen,"  for  so  he  loved  beert 
to  call  her. 

"  Hush,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head  sorrovrfully,  "  don't  tilk 
untruths  any  more.  Queen  !  I  merit  the  name,  truly.  Ah,  Si«V 
for  pity's  sake  let  us  face  the  truth.  I  am  thinking  now  of  yoOy 
not  of  myself,"  she  cried,  rising  form  her  seat  at  his  8id«» 
and  standing  before  him  with  clasped  hands.  "  You  have  beei» 
noble,  generous,  good.  You  have  offered  to  marry  me,  but  I  ««■* 
not  your  equal.  She — Miss  Gregory — has  told  me  what  the  wofW 
vrill  say,  even  though  our  ears  may  not  hear  it,  and  I  believe  her. 

As  he  listened  to  her  he  grew  very  agitated. 

**  What  has  she  told  you  ?  that  woman  that  you  thought  so  ««B 
of,  that  you  said  was  your  friend.  Did  she  waylay  you  to  worry 
you  ?  Is  that  what  all  the  talking  has  been  about  down*9tairB* 
What  has  she  said  ?  I  insist  upon  knowing.  Fiend  that  sha  i*' 
Tell  me  at  once." 

'*  Ah,  Sir !  I  implore  you  not  to  grow  excited,"  exclaimed  'B^* 
in  alarm,  as  she  saw  the  veins  on  his  forehead  swelling  b^ 
anger.  ^  „ 

''  Excited  !  I  '11  kill  her  if  she  interferes  between  yon  and  00* 
he  cried  in  a  rage.  "  How  dare  she !  Who  the  devil  is  she  ? 
her  impertinence  ! " 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  record  all  that  Austin  continued  to 
Kclaim,  as  he  called  down  fresh  imprecations  on  Miss  Gregory's 
ead.  His  passion  was  something  terrible  in  its  violence,  and 
>  fiightened  Hagar  that  she  grew  powerless  as  a  child  before  him. 
f  what  use  were  all  her  previous  arguments  now  ?  She  loved  him ; 
id  if  she  were  so  necessary  to  him  that  even  a  hint  of  their  sepa- 
ting  had  this  efifect  upon  him,  it  was  evident  that  she  must  not 
ffe  to  speak  out  all  her  mind. 

•*  Well,  what  did  she  say  ?  Come,  I  insist  upon  knowing,"  he 
■ged. 

^'3he  only  told  me  the  truth/' said  Hagar,  timidly  yet  sadly; 
tliat  I  am  not  a  fitting  wife  for  you  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
at  some  day  you  would  be  sorry." 

•* Hagar!  You  dare  to  tell  me  that  you,  yoi*,  think  that  I  shall 
'er  regret  marrying  you.  Is  it  possible  she  has  succeeded  in 
stilling  this  thought  into  your  mind  ?  "  he  asked,  almost  mastered 
^  the  vehemence  of  his  anger  and  astonishment  at  the  presump- 
>]i  of  8  stranger  daring  to  interfering  with  his  afiairs,  or  anything 

saw  fit  to  do. 

*'  By  heavens  !  she  shall  pay  for  this  day's  work.  Now,  Hagar, 
iderstand  me  ;  I  told  you  that  I  was  a  determined  man^  and  one 
^t  easily  thwarted  in  my  will.     I  think  you  fit  to  be  my  wife,  that 

enough,  and  my  wife  you  shall  be,  I  've  sworn  it,"  he  cried 
iperiously.  '*You  love  me;  that  is  all  the  birth,  dowry,  or 
ttion  I  want  with  you.  And,  my  darling,"  he  said,  softening  in  his 
Umer,  "  if  people  do  ask  questions  about  you,  it  will  be  because 
U  have  a  more  thorough-bred  look  and  manner  than  any  woman 
have  ever  seen ;  and  so  fit  do  I  think  you  to  be  my  wife,  that 
)ie  are  very  few  women  that  I  shall  ever  think  good  enough  for 
ti  to  associate  with,  and  this  insolent  one,  never.  Don't  think, 
^refore,  that  I  shall  ever  stand  any  of  their  nonsense,  or  put  it 

^eir  power  to  insult  you  by  their  infernal  patronage.    Don't 
^  that,  my  sweet,  if  that  is  what  she  has  been  telling  you." 
Be  talked  very  fast,  and  very  earnestly.     And  still  he  was  not 
Lte  sure  of  her.     Did  she  really  mean  to  break  with  him  ?     The 
^ught  was  overwhelming. 

*•  Oh,  Hagar,  you  could  never  do  it,  surely?"  he  pleaded. 
Pou  could  never  draw  back  irom  your  promise,  and  break  my 
^rt?" 

*^  No,  no ;  I  never  will,"  she  answered^  with  tears,  as  she  let 
li  clasp  her  in  his  arms.  ''  Come  what  may  in  the  future,"  she 
CHight,  "  now,  at  least,  I  am  his — necessary  to  him,  and  that  is 
efficient.    Let  the  world  say  what  it  likes — and  I  know  now  the 
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worst  it  can  say — I  shall  feel  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  needed 
me,  and  that  I  was  justified  in  what  I  did." 

She  had  given  in  utterly  now.     AH  that  Miss  Gregory  had  sai^ 
might  rankle,  but  it  could  never  influence  her  again.     He  lov9^ 
her ;  thought  well  of  her.     Love  might  be  blinding  him.    Still  B.t 
was  now  with  love's  eyes  that  he  looked  at  her;  and  that  ws-c 
enough. 

She  would  struggle  no  more. 

Down-stairs  in  the  kitchen  Mrs.  Sarah's  brain  was  not  idle. 

''Drat  busybodies,  says  I,"  she  exclaimed  to  herself,  as  sh.  ^b 
bustled  about  preparing  some  delicacy  for  Austin.  **  But  I  gave  H.'t 
to  her,  I  did;  and  back  to  them  rooms  she  don't  come  if  she'^'tf 
gone  between  my  Hagar  and  her  chances.  All  the  same,  I 
to  speak  to  my  gentleman  this  evening.  He  can't  suppose  as  ho^ 
a  mother  's  got  no  feelin's^  and  is  to  let  her  gell  be  took  aw^; 
before  her  eyes^  and  she  to  hold  her  tongue  for  ever.  No,  no,  m.' 
fine  Sir ;  you  and  I  '11  have  a  word  or  two  to-night^  afore  3 
sleeps.^' 

''My  poor  pretty  gell !     I  expects  as  she  is  a  breakin'  her  hearty 
or  sayin'  her  prayers.     Never  was  there  such  a  one  for  her  prayers 
as  she  is.     All  the  better  for  the  rest  on  us,  say  I.     One  word 
from  her  has  more  chance  of  gettin'  heard  nor  six  from  the  likes 
of  me ;  for  it 's  natural   the  Almighty  should  like  gentle  folk^ 
although  He 's  bin   good  to  me  as  wasn't  worth   much  in  the 
world,  savin'  once." 

"  Shall  I  teU  him  ?  " 

And  Mrs.  Sarah  paused  in  her  work  as  she  revolved  the  question 
in  her  mind. 

"  No ;  best  not.  I  '11  bide  my  time,  and  see  how  things  goes* 
It 's  bad  and  good  together  always  in  this  life.  I  '11  bide  my  tiD0< 
And  now.  Sir,  for  your  cutlets  and  partridges.  They  're  cooked  to 
a  turn.  I  *II  just  call  Hagar  down  afore  I  takes  'em  up.  I  '11  seoi 
her  on  a  message  next  door.     Folly  is  sure  to  keep  her  a  bit." 

Acting  on  her  intentions,  Mrs.  Sarah  soon  found  the  coast  detf* 
She  carried  up  Austin's  meal,  determined  to  season  it  for  him  vi^ 
a  few  words. 

He  was  lying,  half  asleep,  in  his  chair.  The  late  ontbnnt  ^ 
passion  had  exhausted  him. 

"  If  you  please.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah,  after  she  had  laid  ^ 
table,  "  I  'd  be  greatly  obligated  if  I  might  have  a  few  words  «i^ 

"By  all  means.  But  I  must  have  something  to  eat  fink  ^^ 
ring  for  you."         ... 
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[e  bad  an  idea  that  the  old  woman  was  going  to  give  him  a  bad 
i»r  of  an  hour,  and  he  was  glad  to  pat  it  off  as  long  as  he 
d.  The  very  sight  of  her  was  an  annoyance  to  him.  She  was 
offence  to  him  in  every  sense  of  the  word — the  greatest  being 

she  was  Hagar's  mother.  There  was  no  disguising  this 
ibie  fact,  that,  by  marrying  the  girl,  he  allied  himself  to  this 
!Ous  nightmare  of  a  woman.  A  skeleton  at  his  feast,  truly, 
Id  this  be  always ;  but  a  skeleton  he  meant  to  keep  under  fast 
[  and  key.  Of  that  he  was  determined. 
0  he  thought,  as  he  ate  slowly  the  plump  partridge  before  him 

drauk  his  burgundy.  He  prolonged  the  meal,  until  Mrs. 
ah  thought  he  had  forgotten  his  empty  plate.  But  he  sum- 
med her  at  last.  For  the  first  time  since  his  illness  he  felt 
lined  for  a  cigarette.  He  lit  one,  to  assist  him  with  its  soothing 
aence  to  bear  the  ordeal  before  him. 

'Can  I  speak  to  you  now.  Sir?  "  asked  Mrs.  Sarah,  wheu  the 
crumb  had  been  cleared  away. 

iQstin  had  stretched  himself  upon  the  sofa,  and  was  now  lying 
"e  with  his  eyes  closed. 

Yes,  if  you  like,"  he  answered,  with  an  inward  shiver  of 
list. 

If  you  please.  Sir,"  she  began,  "  Miss  Gregory,  whose  rooms 
re  bin  havin',  and  as  is  my  '  permamint  party,'  she  's  bin  here 
afternoon  a  sayin'  things  to  my  gell  as  no  mother  has  a  right 
tand.  She  's  a  told  me,  Sir,  as  how  you  was  a  goin*  to  marry 
gell ;  as  I  took  for  jokin',  seein'  Hagar  has  never  said  nothin' 
le,  nor  you  neither.  Sir.  And  its  a  gell's  mother  'ud  know  if 
\  were  a  fact  afore  outsiders,  I'm  thiokin'." 
he  waited,  hoping  Austin  would  say  something ;  but  he  was 
It.     So  she  went  on. 

Well,  Sir,  no  mother,  if  the  story  *s  false  or  true,  can  bide  seein' 
gell's  spirit  broke  by  hearin'  hard  words  flang  at  her  because  of 
ntleman  as  she  has  nursed,  and  saved  from  the  grave.  And 
,  Sir,  I  'd  like  to  be  able  to  say  to  folks  as  there 's  nothin'  in  it, 
n  they  comes  clatterin'  round  me  that  the  gentleman's  goin'  to 
ry  my  gell." 

And  supposing  I  were  to  marry  your  daughter,  what  then  ?  " 
aired  Austin,  unclosing  his  eyes  to  watch  the  effect  of  his 
Btion. 

What  'ud  I  say  ?     Why,  what  should  I   say  but  that  yon 
a  real  gentleman,  and  my  gell  wouldn't  be  no  disgrace  to 

And  would  you  give  her  ji^p  quconditionally  ?  "  be  asked  \ 
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''  mind,  unconditionally^**  he  repeated,  taking  the  cigarette  trom 
his  lips. 

Now  **  unconditionally  "  was  a  word  that  our  worthy  Mrs.  Sarah 
had  never  been  educated  to  understand  thoroughly.  It  was  i 
grand  word — a  fine-sounding  word.  It  might  have  been  flattering 
or  abusive,  for  all  the  meaning  it  conveyed  to  her  mind.  Of  the 
word  in  its  substantive  sense  she  knew,  as  when  people  or  things 
were  in  a  bad  or  a  good  condition;  but  as  a  qualificative,  widi 
syllables  tacked  on  before  and  after,  it  was  so  dressed  up  as  to 
be  utterly  disguised  and  unintelligible  to  her  limited  knowledge. 
Still,  if  he  meant  marriage,  it  must  be  a  fine  word  with  an  honest 
meaning,  and  one  she  could  trust ;  so  she  answered  firmly : 

"  Yes,  Sir,  that  I  would  ! " 

''  Very  well,  then,  that  is  understood  between  us.  Tou  give  her 
up  unconditionally  if  I  marry  her  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"  Then  it  is  true ;  I  am  going  to  marry  her,  and  that  as  soon  » 
possible.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  soon  or  how  late  it  may  be ;  that 
has  not  been  settled  yet.  I  can  only  tell  you  that,  on  my  bonoor 
as  a  gentleman,  I  am  quite  in  earnest.  There  is  only  one  thing  I 
expect  of  you :  that  you  will  hold  your  tongue  about  the  wholo 
business.  Don't  let  it  get  abroad  and  be  common  talk  among  yonr 
neighbours." 

"  The  neighbours  never  get  nothing  out  of  me  I  don't  obooso    i 
'em  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah.     ''  But  after  that  will  you  take 
her  away,  Sir  ?  " 

''  Yes,  of  course ;  what  else  would  you  expect  ?  Bemember,  she 
is  to  be  given  up  unconditionally." 

"  Uncon "     For  the  life  of  her,  Mrs.  Sarah  could  not  have 

got  her  tongue  to  throw  oflf  the  word.     "  Uncon means  goiflg 

away,"  she  thought,  fancying  she  had  caught  a  glimmer  ofi^ 
meaning.     Aloud,  she  said  : 

*^  I  suppose  so.  Of  course,  if  she  marries  she  must  go  with  her 
husband.     I  knows  that." 

"  Yes,  a  man's  wife  is  a  man's  wife,"  remarked  Austin ;  "  Msr 
and  no  one's  else." 

"  No,  I  should  think  not,  indeed,"  cried  Mrs.  Sarah,  quite  let^ 
to  fall  in  with  this,  which  was  not  exactly  the  meaning  kaslo^ 
desired  to  convey. 

''  Well,  you  know  my  intentions  now  respecting  Hagar  "-^ 
could  not  bring  himself  to  call  her  '' your  daughter " — '* IH  so^ 
forget  what  I  owe  you.  You  need  not  send  me  in  any  bilL  Heft' 
wait  a  moment.    I  may  as  well  settle  with jyou  at  onoe.    If  7<'^ 
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>n't  tbiiik  I  have  giren  you  eoongh  for  your  trouble,  you  can 
Ume." 

Tossing  the  end  of  his  cigarette  into  the  ash-pan,  he  rose  from 
e  coach,  and  went  over  to  a  table  on  which  stood  his  despatch- 
IX.  He  took  &om  it  his  cheque-book,  and  oommenced  to  write  a 
leqae. 

"How  do  you  spell  your  name  ?  "  he  asked,  striving  to  conceal 
le  repugnance  he  felt  over  the  task.  He  had  never  quite  mastered 
.,  even  in  his  memory.  He  only  knew  it  was  horrible  in  sound 
nd  oatlandish  to  pronounce. 

"There  It  is,  Sir,  you  can  read  it  for  yourself.  I've  got  it  branded 
pon  a  penny  as  I  always  carries  about  with  me  for  luck,  and  lots 
t's  brought  me,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah. 

Diving  into  the  recesses  of  a  long  pocket,  she  drew  out  a  handful 
'  things,  a  brass  thimble,  il  needle-case,  many  crumbs,  aud  the 
Mnny,  which  she  now  put  by  his  side. 
He  copied  the  letters,  and  wrote  her  a  cheque  for  some  hundreds. 
"Will  that  cover  all  expenses  ?  "  he  asked. 
/■Lord  bleas  ye.  Sir!  "  cried  Mrs.  Sarah,  astounded  at  his  gene- 
nity.  "  A  qaartei  the  sum  would  pay  my  hill,  and  over.  I  can't 
hkt  no  more." 

*'Tben  let  the  rest  be  as  a  present  from  Hagar,"  he  said,  look* 
ag  up  bia  fiheqne-hook. 

Mis.  Sarah  felt  thai  something  handsome  in  the  way  of  words 
Hidiie  to  him  after  this.     With  a  beaming  face  sbe  said  : 

"Well,  Sir,  I  will  say,  an'  I  'II  always  say  it,  as  ye  are  the  most 
fn-htnded,  honesteat  gentleman  ever  I  see  in  all  my  days, 
■Mpt  it  nay  be  the  one  as  left  me  my  bit  of  money.  And  now, 
ia,  Dark  my  words,  ye  '11  never  be  sorry  as  ye  saw  the  day  when 
p  Buried  old  Sarah  Mullocks'  daughter," 

"Hhh,  that  will  do  I "  he  exclaimed,  starting  with  a  gesture 
■  BD^anoa  from  the  truth  as  it  fell  irom  her  lips.     "  Remember 
—to  give  her  up  unconditionally." 

word  !     BuL  there  waa  no  mistake  about  it  now.    It 

1  fine  word,  an  honest  word,  she  thought. 
'"Indeed — indeed  I  will,  Sir,"  she  said,  ourtseying  out  of  the 
1  with  her  cheque  in  her  hand,  which  was  better  than  any 
Rionary  ever  written  to  ezplun  the  meaning  of  ancondition- 
f  lo  Sarnh'n  understanding.  "Lor'  ha'  mercy,  hut  he  if  a 
ktfiaiDdid  man.  I  said  ao  when  T  thought  it  waa  a  oorpae  I'd 
1  I  thinks  so  more  nor  erer  now  he  '■  a  livin'  and 
There  ain't  nuny  u  is  his  likes.  I  wish  now  I  'd 
j  hut  hs  toc^  mj  bntth  am;  tiua,  with  hi« 
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fine  ways  and  words,  for  all  the  world  like  a  grand  lord 
parlimint,  a-flingin'  his  money  away  in  hundreds  as  if  tb 
shillin's  and  no  more.  I  couldn't  stand  talkin'  no  longer ; 
wouldn't  have  been  all  joy  neither.  Only  it  might  please 
think  that  if  it  were  old  Sarah  Mullocks's  gell  he  was  many 
is  a  real  real  lady.  Ood  bless  her  !  And  the  Almighty,  He 
I've  done  my  best  to  be  a  good  mother  to  her,"  thougl 
Sarah,  in  her  silent  soliloquy,  as  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  sa 
in  her  favourite  kitchen  chair  to  think  over  the  prospects 
child. 

To  describe  her  feelings,  as  she  would  have  done,  would 
say  that  *'  she  was  all  of  a  tremble."  The  interview^  the  i 
cent  words  she  had  had  to  listen  and  assent  to,  and  tb 
cheque,  and  the  fact  that  in  that  slip  of  paper  she  actual 
some  hundreds  of  pounds,  was  a  combination  of  sensation 
powering  in  their  effect  She  locked  away  the  cheque 
ornamental  tea-caddy  that  stood  on  the  dresser,  and  then,  h 
ings  having  been  strongly  wrought  upon,  she  took  a  sede 
the  shape  of  a  glass  of  gin-and-water,  which  she  sipped  p 
until  Hagar  returned. 

This  occurred  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  Hagar  was  surp 
see  her  usually  active  mother  so  quiet. 

''  Are  you  ill,  mother  ? "  she  asked,  seeing  the  glass 
side. 

"  No,  my  deary,  no.  Come  here,  my  gell,  and  give  yoi 
old  mother  a  kiss,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah,  beginning  to  cry. 
told  me  all,  how  he 's  goin'  to  marry  ye.  And  he 's  p 
bill — handsome — like  a  gentleman;  and  ye  are  to  go  aw; 
me  soon.  I  've  given  ye  up  to  him — there 's  some  word  1 
a  long  word,  that  my  tongue  s  not  nimble  enough  to  hand 
it  means,  deary,  that  he  's  goin'  to  be  good  to  you  always,  ai 
ye  travellin'  to  foreign  parts.  But  ye  won't  forget  yer  old 
when  ye  're  far  away,  and  ye  '11  come  and  see  me  sometim 
let  me  look  at  ye,  when  ye  're  dressed  fine,  and  are  a  lady  ? 

^*  Oh,  mother !  what  are  you  saying,"  cried  Hagar.  " 
you !  Never  !  May  all  love  leave  me  when  I  forget  tha 
your  child,  and  cease  to  be  good  to  you ! " 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

JASPER   DRUMMOND  TO   THE   RESCUE. 

True  friends  yisit  as  in  prosperity,  only  when  invited ;  but  in  adyersity  they 
Mnna  without  inyitation.** 

Dfi.  Jameson  always  paid  his  professional  visit  to  Captain  Austin 
)etween  nine  and  ten  o'clock  every  morning,  before  he  rose  for  the 
lay.  The  doctor  liked  and  admired  his  patient  personally,  and  was 
elighted  with  his  *'  case  *'  medically.  His  rapid  recovery  was  a 
)Q8tant  source  of  congratulation  with  the  doctor, 
"  Ah  !  it's  all  the  good  nursing  you  have  had/'  he  said  cheerily, 
I  he  sat  by  Austin's  bed-side  the  morning  after  the  events  narrated 
the  last  chapter. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Austin,  gravely ;  "  I  have  been  well  cared  ifor. 
J  the  way,  doctor,  would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  I  feel  a  great 
terest  in  one  of  my  nurses  ?  " 

*'  No,  it  would  not,"  answered  the  doctor,  significantly ;  "  I  have 
eri  expecting  this  to  happen.     But- 
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"  iTes,  I  guess  what  you  want  to  say ;  but  you  need  not  be 
raid." 

"  Well,  no,  for  you  I  am  not ;  but  for  her.  She  is  a  fine 
feature.  I  have  noticed  her  for  a  long  time  as  something  quite 
►^t  of  the  common — something  of  a  puzzle,  too.  I  should  not 
i^e  her  to  come  to  grief,  although  she  is  too  good  for  where 
Ae  is." 

"  Tou  feel  that,  do  you  ?  "  cried  Austin,  raising  himself  on  his 
Blbow.  "  So  do  I ;  I  have  felt  it  ever  since  I  first  saw  her.  And 
^ery  day  has  only  made  me  feel  it  more  and  more,  until  now  I 
^ave  decided." 

"Nothing  injurious  to  her  I  hope?  "asked  the  doctor,  looking 
^vely  at  his  patient. 

'*  Stop^  and  you  shall  hear.  I  have  decided  upon  a  step  that  will 
^ove  her  firom  it.     Will  you  help  me  ?  " 

**That  remains  to  be  seen ;  if  I  approve  of  the  step,  I  will." 

**I  am  going  to  marry  her." 

**  You  don't  really  mean  it ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor,  astonished. 

**  I  am,"  returned  Austin,  decidedly.  **  She  is  good,  and  pure, 
^d  true.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  and  knowing 
'^  nature,  such  as  I  could  never  have  had  in  the  case  of  any  other 
^Daen,  certainly  not  those  of  my  own  set ;  and  she  is  the  first 
^tuan  I  have  ever  seen  that  I  should  like  to  mcmry.  Imagine 
H^rying  a  society  woman ;  you  never  see  any  of  them  oat  of  their 
YOL.  TLU  21 
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best  clothes — got  op  to  deceive  you.  I  >e  always  avoided  them. 
Wfaat  Ib  there  of  the  origiual  thing  to  be  discovered  under  iheit 
fashionable  millinery,  their  smiles,  and  hnmbug?  You  must  wail 
until  you  are  hnnd-Qii£Fed  for  life  to  discover  that — the  real  nomaD 
you  have  married,  her  tempers,  her  tastes,  her  manners.  Here  I 
know  all,  and  am  satisBcd." 

"  One  would  think,  to  hear  yon,  that  women  were  mode  eiclu- 
sively  for  men.  Tour  argument  may  have  another  side,  from  iheir 
point  of  view,"  laughed  the  doctor. 

"  That  may  be ;  that  is  their  look-out,  I  am  now  speaking  for 
myself.  I  thought  to  live  a  bachelor  for  years  to  come,  but  thia 
illness  has  settled  tlis  question  for  me.  For  the  first  time  in  mj 
life  I  have  learnt  the  value  of  a  woman's  love,  and  a  woman's  can, 
and  that  from  one  who,  notwithstanding  her  position,  is  as  pnnl 
as  Lucifer,  and  as  pretty  as  an  angel.  Such  a  oombiDation  wouU 
have  done  for  most  men,  I  imagine;  at  any  rate  it  has  done  for  mt- 
It  was  the  one  above  all  others  to  attract  me,  and  I  don't  nuiid 
telling  you,  doctor,  that  I  have  had  as  bard  work  to  gain  my  point 
as  a  younger  son  with  an  heiress.  It  ie  she  who  is  doing  the  hToif. 
let  me  tell  you ;  and  I  am  so  deucedly  afraid  of  losing  her,  thu  I 
want  to  make  tilings  fast  as  soon  as  possible.  Will  you  help  UM? 
You  said  I  could  drive  out  in  a  few  days ;  if  I  can  drive,  I  can  tnni 
a  few  miles  at  least." 

"  Come,  come,  that  is  going  a  little  too  fast." 

"  WeU,  doctor,  I  don't  care  what  yon  say  ;  I  feel  if  I  don"l  m^ 
this  business  sure  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  I  shall  lose  hei.  ^ 
harpies  are  abroad.  Some  influence  may  be  used  over  the  giri  to 
make  her  cry  off,  for  she  has  the  pride  of  I  don't  know  what;  •»' 
if  that  came  about,  there  would  be  the  very  mischief  to  pay  fit* 
all  of  us." 

"  Gome,  don't  excite  yourself,"  said  the  doctor.     "  Bot  aoriwiQi 
now,  have  you  considered  the  matter  in  all  ils  bearings?     Iti 
me  think  well  of  you,  indeed  it  does,"  cried  the  doctor, 
"  but  have  you  well  weighed  the  step  you  are  going  to  Ukef 
won't  repent  it,  you  think,  a  year  heace  say  ?  " 

"  Repent  such  a  girl  as  that !     Never  1     I  have  ooantod  i    

and,  for  the  present,  I  find  it  amoonta  to  this.  To  bap 
marriage  quiet  for  a  while,  so  thHt  none  of  my  family  mij  . 
wind  of  it  and  bother  me.  Then,  aftsr  some  time  has  plPA 
I  hope  to  monags  to  bring  things  round  comfortably  for  my  ^^ 
And  this  is  the  point  in  which  X  want  your  assistance.  '■" 
hkT8  been  married,  and  know  how  these  affoira  are 
I  don't.    Hum  ia  aome  lioenm  nqnindi  I 
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3cial  one.  Kindly,  like  a  good  fellow,  arrange  all  this  for  me. 
>  to  Eingsworth,  the  military  chaplain,  and  tell  him  the  whole 
>Ty,  in  confidence,  and  bring  him  here  to  marry  us  as  soon  as 
>u  can." 

And  then,  what  do  you  purpose  doing  ?  " 
Ah  !  then,  in  the  meantime,  you  must  get  us  some  place  out  of 
lis,  and  tell  no  one  our  address.  Some  place  within  reach  of  you 
-by  rail  or  road,  as  the  furniture  vans  have  it — where  you  can 
rive  over  to  see  me,  until  I  am  off  your  hands  entirely,  and  able 
3  go  to  London.     Now  don't  refuse  me,  doctor  ?  "   he  pleaded. 

I  never  could  make  out  the  use  of  a  '  best  man  '  at  a  wedding 
►efore ;  but,  by  gad,  I  shall  think  you  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the 
^orld  if  you  will  do  the  needful  for  me  in  this  business." 

"  Very  well,  I  will,"  answered  the  doctor.  '*  I  see  no  reason 
»hy  I  should  not.  You  are  your  own  master,  and  know  your  own 
iffairs  best  by  this  time.  You  are  acting  honourably  by  the  girl, 
ind  I  '11  do  what 's  requisite." 

"Thanks,  a  thousand  times.  And  how  soon  could  it  be 
managed.     To-morrow,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  You  are  in  a  hurry/'  said  the  doctor,  smiling. 

"The  fact  is,  I  am  afraid.  I  have  had  a  sort  of  warning. 
>etween  ourselves,  that  guest  of  yours.  Miss  Gregory,  came  two 
iternoons  ago  to  fetch  some  things,  so  she  said.  By  George, 
'lave  had  a  dose  of  her,"  he  exclaimed,  shuddering  as  he  recalled 
^6  incidents  of  her  visits.  "  Well,  what  do  you  think  happened  ? 
^^  walked  straight  into  the  room  where  I  was  sitting,  nn- 
^^ounced.  Hagar  was  there  at  the  time ;  and  this  seemed  to 
^nish  her.  She  looked  more  than  astonished  ;  and  I  am  afraid 
^  will  '  bell  the  cat,'  and  make  things  unpleasant,  as  she  knows 
^e  of  my  people,  it  seems.  She  was  here  again  yesterday, 
tried  to  make  terms  with  her,  but  she  is  a  tough  customer. 
^Da  afraid  she  will  get  hold  of  the  girl  and  influence  her ;  she 
B  been  trying  it  already.  I  want,  therefore,  in  case  of  mischief, 
Siv6  them  all  the  slip.  So  hurry  matters  on  as  fast  as  you  can 
*  me,  there's  a  good  fellow.  The  quicker  you  are,  the  better 
^ased  I  shall  be." 

**Yon  are  very  much  in  earnest  and  determined,"  said  the 
<itor,  rising. 

**  Determined !  I  should  think  so.  Nothing  but  the  girl  herself 
'Xild  hold  me  back  now.  But  she  won't  cry  off  if  I  can  only 
^p  her  away  from  people  who  will  tell  her  that  she  is  doing 
^  an  injustice,  and  all  that  hosh.  She  is  just  one  of  those 
^^^  women    capable    of   doing    anything    like  that.      But  she 
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shan't !     So  now,  don't  fail  me.     Let  me  have  a  line  when  lU  ii 
ready." 

"Hov  about  the  wedding-dress  and  etceteras?"  asked  the 
doctor,  who  was  a  practical  man.  Britannia  had  educated  bim  veil 
on  these  points. 

"  I  can  manage  all  that  by  post  from  London.  I  have  thongbl 
of  it  all.  I  am  going  to  order  a  complete  outfit  for  ber  of  the 
best,  and  then  I  '11  trouble  anyone  in  the  world  to  know  where  slie 
came  from." 

"  It  IB  evident  you  have  not  been  a  fiirt  in  your  day,  AoaliiL 
Your  enthusinsm  is  quite  refreshing,"  remarked  the  doctor. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  wonder  at  myself  sometimes.  But  I  sappox 
it  is  the  fellows  who  hold  out  longest  that  foil  deepest  «t  lat 
It 's  the  resistance  does  it." 

"And  no  mistake.     Well,  ta  ta;  I  '11  see  Kingsworth," 

"And  keep  your  own  counsel,  mind;  not  even  to  the  wife  of 
your  bosom  are  you  to  say  one  word," 

"All  right;  I '11  not  forget,"  cried  the  doctor,  laughing.  "Bj 
the  way,  has  she  any  other  name  than  Hagar  ?  " 

"  That  I  can't  tell  you.  I  never  thought  of  asking  her  the  qiiet^ 
You  will  want  to  know,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  liceose." 

"  Yes,  But  never  mind ;  I  'U  get  it  out  of  the  old  woman  «b« 
I  go  down -stairs." 

Mrs.  Sarah  was  in  the  passage,  waiting,  as  usual,  to  meet  lb 
doctor  and  receive  his  instructions,  if  necessary,  before  sbowiai 
him  out. 

"  Your  patient  is  doing  you  credit,"  he  began. 

"  He 's  one  as  'ud  do  credit  to  anyone,"  returned  Urs.  Stril^ 
who,  since  the  receipt  of  that  muuificeDt  cheqne,  could  <»)lj  ■■ 
Austin  as  Danae  saw  Jupiter,  through  a  shower  of  gold. 

"  And  my  little  friend  Hagar  ?     By  the  way,  Mrs.  Mnllwtel 
have  often  thought  of  asking  yoa  bow  you  oatae  to  give  ~ 
name  7  "  asked  the  doctor,  as  if  struok  by  a  sudden 
"  Had  you  an  Abraham  in  the  family,  too  ?  " 

"  She  were  always  Hagar,  Sir,  aod  nothin'  else; 
Sarah,  whom  the  question  had  taken  rather  by  surpnse. 

"IsopposeBO.    ButbowoBJse  jou  to  fix  upon  the 
her — wbbD  yoa  baptised  ber,  I  mean  7  '' 

"  Ob,  I  see  I "  returned  Mib.  Sarah,  recovering  hereelf.  "ff* 
the  bat  is,  we  were  a  gnat  fiunily  for  Scripture  noma.  ^J 
mother,  she  were  that  mad  after  the  SoripturL's,  that  she  felt  m^ 
no  ohild  of  heia  wonld  faara  a  bleaaiii'  if  tliey  wasn't  m 
of  the  Bible.    So  I  mre  oalled  Batali,  and  mv  brot' 
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80  when  this  little  'un  came  to  me,  I  didn  t  see  why  she 
n't  have  a  blessin'  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  and  it  was  payin' 
enough  for  it,  to  call  her  Hagar,  as  was  handmaid  to  Sarah, 
ight  have  treated  the  poor  thing  a  little  better,  I  've  always 
it,  than  to  turn  her  out  of  doors  with  her  poor  babby.  But 
children  take  to  quarrellin',  it  drives  a  body  mad ;  so  T  've 

thought   as   how   Sarah,  as  I  was   named   after,   got  the 

when  she  heard  the  boys  a-fightin'.  I'd 'a  done  the  same 
'.  But  now,  as  I  was  a-sayin',  I  do  believe  in  a  blessin' 
I  on  those  called  out  of  the  Bible,  for  I  ve  always  got  on ; 
aac,  he  got  on,  too,  better  nor  any  of  us,  for  the  Lord  took 
ben  he  were  nine  year  old." 

id  so  you  called  your  girl  Hagar,  and  nothing  more  ?  " 
ist  Hagar,  Sir,  and  no  more.     Drat  them  fine  names,  says  I^ 
dren  is  always  a  washin'  in  the  gutter.    Hagar,  now,  matches 
poor  gown,  and  won't  disgrace  a  fine  one." 
3ry  true,  very  true.    A  good  girl  that  of  yours,  Mrs.  Mul- 
'  said  the  doctor,  going  at  last. 
.  Sarah  waited  until  he  had  gone. 

wonder  why  he  wanted  to  know  about  my  gell's  name? 
he 's  got  it,  and  as  much  as  I  choose  to  tell  him,  and  no 

80  if  he  were  fishin'  to  find,  he  fished  out  what  he  got — 


> »» 


h  that  Mrs.  Sarah  gave  her  sun-bonnet  a  tug  forward. 

t  afternoon  the  doctor  sent  Austin  a  note,  the  contents  of 

satisfied  him.     The  ''little  business"  could  be  managed  for 

ly  date.     This  was  Friday  ;  on  Monday  he  could  expect  to 

verything  settled.     The  doctor  had,  during  his  rounds  that 

3g,  secured  rooms  in  the  pleasant  little  inn  at  Crawley,  a 

y  spot  about  eight  miles  from  Hillington,  so  everything  was 

ctorily  arranged. 

far  was  with  Austin  when  the  doctor's  note  came.   They  were 

Dg  by  the  fire-place — the  afternoons  being  cold,  there  was  a 

She  was  never  curious  about  his  correspondence,  and  now 

,  asking  no  questions. 

3n  he  had  finished  reading  the  doctor  s  letter,  he  looked  up  at 

th  a  question  winningly  put: 

3U  would  do  anything  for  me  if  I  were  to  ask  you,  would  you 

I  could,"  she  returned. 

len  read  this,  and  say  yes  to  its  contents.'' 

read  the  letter,  with  the  hot  blood  rushing  into  her  face  and 

ig  her  eyes. 
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So  soon  ! "  she  exclaimed. 


Tes ;  you  have  given  me  a  fright.     I  am  afraid  to  lose  yoiK 
afraid  not  of  myself,  or  of  anything  anyone  could  say  to  me,  but  of    i 
you.     It  would  he  death  to  me  to  lose  you." 

"  Tou  need  not  fear,"  she  answered,  giving  him  an  asstuiBg 
smile.  '*  I  have  promised  you.  I  could  never  break  a  promise,  even 
were  I  to  suffer  from  keeping  it." 

"  Then  on  Monday,  darling,  Kingsworth,  the  doctor,  and  yofli 
mother  shall  hear  you  swear  to  '  love,  honour,  and  obey  meJ  And 
what  am  I  to  say  to  you  ?  *  That  with  my  body  I  thee  worship,  and 
with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow  '  ?  There  is  a  lot  more 
about 'loving  and  cherishing'  that  I  can't  remember;  but,  whatever 
it  is,  I  '11  say  it  all  without  a  falter,  my  darling,"  he  cried  snatching 
her  up  in  a  passionate  embrace. 

"  And  what  is  your  wedding-dress  to  be  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  My  grey  merino,  I  suppose — and  a  white  apron,"  she  addad 
with  a  laughs  "  since  none  of  the  fine  clothes  you  have  orders 
for  me  will  be  here,  if  you  really  mean  Monday." 

^'I  like  the  grey  merino,  it  suits  you;  but  never  mind  tb 
apron." 

"  My  poor  apron  ! "  she  sighed. 

''  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  My  poor  apron — that  is  what  I  say,  and  what  I  mean.  ^ 
belongs  to  the  old  life  I  shall  leave  behind,  but  can  never  forget — 
the  humble,  simple  working  life.  Shall  I  ever  find  a  better  ?  "  sK^ 
asked,  looking  down  sadly. 

''  That  implies  a  doubt  of  me^"  he  cried,  ''  that  I  am  not  able  'A 
give  you  a  better." 

"  Ah,  yes,  a  better  in  one  way,"  she  answered,  looking  up  at  hi^ 
again.      "  Don't  think  me  ungrateful.     Let  me  live  for  you  ai»v 
work  for  you.     I'll  ask  nothing  better.     It  is  your  world  th^^ 
I  am  frightened  of;  the  rich,  gay,  grand  world  of  men  and  women 
that  you  belong  to,  and  /  do  not;  that  is  what  I  fear.     Don't  ukv 
me  among  them  ;  let  me  only  belong  to  you." 

Tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  that  intense  pained  expression  tW 
was,  at  all  times,  so  pathetic.  As  Austin  looked  at  her  he  expe* 
rienced  a  new  sensation.  He  had  told  the  doctor  that  be  W 
Studied  Hagar  and  knew  her ;  that  he  loved  her  he  was  certaiSf » 
was  the  strongest  feeling  he  had  ever  known.  But  love  does  not 
always  give  insight,  and  now  he  wondered  if  he  quite  understood 
her.  She  had  evidently  thoughts  in  her  mind  far  beyond  hisiMcki 
a  standard  of  duty  and  feeling  he  scarcely  oomprehmided*  "  Was 
she  quite — quite  his  own  ?  " 
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He  remained  silent  for  bo  many  minutes,  arrested  by  this 
ainfui  thougbt,  thut  she  appealed  to  him  again,  adding,  "  Have  I 
Tieved  yon  ?  " 

"  No.  I  was  only  wondering  if  I  quite  understood  you.  What 
}  the  meaning  of  that  pained  look  in  your  eyes  ?  " 

"  Ah  .'  don't  speak  about  it,  I  can't  tell  you  what  it  is.  Mother 
ronies  me  about  it  sometimes,  hut  I  can't  help  it.  It  falls  upon 
oe  like  the  shadow  of  a  bouI  in  paiu." 

"Tou  want  change,  change  of  scene,  life,  and  occapation,  my 
airr;  love  and  sunshine  will  drive^it  away.  Your  nervous  system 
las  been  overtaxed;  I  have  to  answer  for  that;  but  it  will  be  my 
an  now  to  nurse  you." 

He  avoided  all  enquiry  into  her  past.  He  could  not  bear  to 
llunk  of  her  having  had  one  apart  from  him,  eBpecially  a  past 
ignobly  surrounded,  and  perhaps  n  suffering  one.  So  he  avoided 
tbe  subject,  intent  only  upon  the  future,  a  future  that  should 
olliterata  the  past,  wholly  and  for  ever. 

•  *  *  •  * 

"Bnnday  morning!  Only  another  day,"  thought  Austin  as  he 
tpened  his  eyes,  startled  from  his  morning  dreams  by  a  loud 
linging  and  knocking. 

It  was  nine  o'clock ;  breakfast-time,  he  supposed.  Hagar  was 
■find  about.  He  could  hear  her  light  step  and  the  heavy  tread  of 
}tt  motfaer,  and  the  voice  of  the  latter,  as  it  echoed  through  the 
■■11  house,  exclaiming : 
"  It's  the  dootor.  He 's  early  this  morning,  and  no  mistake." 
"Ahl  he  ifl  oome  early  on  purpose  to  bring  me  all  particniars," 
ftmight  Austin,  now  wide  awake. 

Un.  Samb  had  gone  to  the  door  to  let  the  doctor  in.     It  was 
;Awin's  orders  that  Hagar  should  do  no  more  work  of  that  kind. 
4  ttule  of  welcome  was  on  Mrs.  Sarah's  &oe  as  she  opened  it. 
Bat  ttic  smile  died  nwny,  and  all  welcome  vanished,  as,  with  a 
1^  of  Burprise,  she  saw,  not  the  doctor,  but  someone  else ;  tall, 
^.looking,  gruif,  who  asked,  in  a  surly  voice  : 
" Captain  Austin  staying  here?" 
'Tes,  Sir." 
"Uhe  alive?  " 
^es,"  with  surprise. 
"Ont  of  danger?  " 
"TeB." 

"When  was  the  doctor  herd  lut  7  " 
"  lasterday." 
""        !«  ay  to  his  looatt" 
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"  Your  name,  Sir." 

"  Never  miDd  that,  I  'It  aDoounce  myself." 

"  Will  you  kindly  vallc  in  here  first,  while  I  ask  if  Capt^ 
Austin  can  see  you." 

"  I  tell  you  he  can  see  me ;  which  is  his  room  ?  I  «d  ' 
relative." 

Further  resistanoe  was  useless,  "  Will  you  kindly  follow  me," 
said  Mrs.  Sarah,  leading  the  way,  and,  pointing  to  Austin's  doar. 
she  loft  the  stranger  to  knock  and  enter  by  himself. 

"  Why,  Jasper !  what  in  heaven's  name  has  brought  yon  here  ? 
cried  Austin  in  astonishment,  shaking  hands,  and,  scarcely  able  to 
conceal  how  unwelcome  he  felt  his  cousin's  presence  at  tlut 
moment. 

"What  has  brought  me — why,  what  should  bring  me  butnj 
affection  for  you  ?  To  look  after  you,  of  course  ;  what  else  o 
do  when  I  wag  summoned  without,  delay,  as  you  wore  in  dangai 
Here  you  are,  here  's  ibe  letter  I  got,  see  it  for  yourself,  I  only  p* 
it  yesterday ;  I  've  been  travelling  all  night,  fearing  I  might Sndyc 
dead  when  I  got  here.  But  you  are  all  alive,  I  see,  and  appaienllr 
all  right.     And  now,  what 's  the  danger  ?  " 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Eilbt  Enghien  and  Tarenne  were  pursuing  their  victorions 
f eer  on  the  Bhine,  Mercy,  escaped  from  their  clutches,  had 
Hen  back  into  Wiirtemburg.  There  he  had  gradually  drawn 
himself  the  corps  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and 
tachments  from  the  strong  places  in  Bavaria.  These  additions 
ide  him  sufficiently  strong  to  afiEront  even  the  united  French 
Kny,  much  more  the  solitary  corps  of  six  thousand  men  which, 
ider  the  command  of  Turenne,  constituted,  besides  the 
rrisons  of  the  fortresses,  the  sole  defence  of  the  Bhine  between 
rasbourg  and  Goblenz.  Despite,  then,  the  wintry  season, 
drey  marched,  in  the  month  of  December,  towards  the  Bhine, 
the  hope  of  profiting  by  the  absence  of  Enghien  and  his  army, 
id  of  repairing  the  losses  of  the  autumn. 
Bat  though  the  French  were  few  in  numbers,  the  great 
>ility  of  Turenne  more  than  supplied  this  deficiency.  Never 
id  the  qualities  of  a  great  leader  make  themselves  more  con- 
^Jeoously  felt  than  during  this  memorable  winter.  Did  the 
likvarian  troops  sit  down  before  a  fortress,  Turenne  was  on 
^  flanks,  on  their  rear,  disturbing  their  communications, 
Qtting  off  their  foraging  parties.  He  had,  by  means  peculiarly 
ii  own  and  without  any  aid  from  his  Government,  increased 
^  sfarength  of  his  army  to  eleven  thousand ;  he  still  had,  more- 
Hr,  under  his  command  the  remnant,  a  remnant  in  very  deed, 
t  Itike  Weimar's  troops,  and  these  men,  all  cavaliy,  and  in  ^^ 
ittse  breasts  the  deeire  to  secure  freedom  of  conscience  pre*  ^g 
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i:c±i&acd  oret  ihc  lore  of  Gennan  umtT,  fought  for  him  with 
in  rZrrrzT.  A   rr^::-:ii::'n,  and  a  conrage  not  to  be  surpassed. 
Tzrj  -^zTi  jrrci  :f  ihrir  ic;3kdrr.  a  Protestant  like  themsdves, 
ini  in  iLis  fl:r:  v-^inpaizm  ;ha:  kader  proved  himself  worthy  of 
ilrir  ^Llf:^l  ^:n£irz.^^-    To  s^k  a  parallel  to  it  in  history,  th^ 
rr:iifr  nnf*  *r:  ::r»:ird  tO  ihe  eampaicns  of  1796  in  Italy,  and 
::  1^1-i  in  Fr&n^c.    On  ihif  occasion,  as  in  1796,  and  as  fo:jr 
:&  timr  in  1^14.  a  small  armv  in  a  central  position  baffled  aU 
ihe  rn:ns  c:  h:«sinr  fMvvs  crcailT  outnumbering  it. 

Mrr^T.   animsied  donbiZess    by  the  desire  to   distract  hfr^ 
enf  niys  aneniion,  bad  znade  the  great  mistake  of  dividing  bis 
f :r^es.    Whilsi  wiih  one  corps  he  besieged  Speyer,  he  sent  a 
scojni  AiTiins:  Baonarach  and  a  third  against  Ereoznach  (on 
thr  Nahc  -    Of  this  error  Turenne  promptly  availed  himself- 
Tne  iisiani-c  t-erareen  Speyer  and  Ereuznach  was  considerable. 
Tnrtnne    threw    himself   b^rween    the    two   besieging  corpflf 
maivhed  on  ihe  ri^ht  T^ar.k  of  that  before  Speyer,  forced  it  to 
raise  the  siece.  and  to  fail  back  with  some  loss  on  the  line 
hading  to  Wunemberg :  then,  hurrying  by  forced  marches  to 
Baoharaoh,  the  extreme  end  of  the  enemy's,  arrived  there  jnrf 
in  linie  to  save  it,  and  compelled  the  besieging  corps  to  tab 
a  nonherlv  line  of  retreat.    Meanwhile  Ereuznach  had  faDeD* 
Bn*  TiLrenne.  having  driven  in  opposite   directions  the  t^ 
wings,  so  xo  speak,  of  the  enemy's  Une,  experienced  no  difficnltf 
in  dealing  with  the  centre.    From  Bacharach  he  pounced  up* 
Ereuznach  and  retook  it.  the  enemy's  centre  corps  evacuatiDg 
it.  and  retreating  in  a  line  apart  from  the  other  two,  on  tba 
very  rumour  of  his  approach. 

Having  thus  completely  defeated  the  enemy's  plan,  i^ 
forced  the  thre^  hosule  corps  to  retrograde  in  different  directioDi» 
Turenne  pnxe^ded  to  follow  up  his  advantage;  after  havinj 
completed,  by  two  or  three  vigorous  blows  on  the  left  flank » 
the  one.  and  on  the  right  of  the  other,  the  separation  between 
the  Bavarian  right  and  centre,  Turenne  marched  ?rith  f^ 
speed  on  the  left,  which,  commanded  by  Mercy  in  person,  W 
begxm  to  show  symptoms  of  recovery.  He  gave  that  adverstfj 
no  time  to  complete  the  process.  Though  the  combined  anfll 
of  the  enemv  exceedeil  his  own  bv  nearlv  three  to  two,  Turennft 
throughout  the  operations  I  have  recorded,  had  always  be<!B 
superior  on  the  decisive  point.  He  was  so  now.  Mer?' 
hopelessly  separated  from  his  centre  and  right,  was  forced  IP^ 
Swabia,  his  men  harassed  and,  owing  to  the  superior  nnint)^ 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  hardly  pressed  for  food.    Followed  4 
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»  by  step^  he  was  compeUed  at  last  to  take  shelter  behind 
Franconian  ranges,  and,  not  safe  then^  to  fall  back  on 
emberg,  and  from  Nuremberg  on  Wiirzburg.  In  that  city 
Eisthe  found  shelter.  Behind  its  walls  he  could  hope  to 
I  rest  to  his  discouraged  army. 

f  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  brilliant  campaign,  in 
3h,  with  numbers  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  those  of  the 
ny,  Turenne  had  not  only  saved  the  threatened  frontier, 
had  forced  the  divided  foe  to  a  disastrous  retreat  to  the 
resses  and  strong  places  in  the  interior  of  his  fatherland, 
been  accomplished  without  great  exertions  and  con- 
rable  privations.  In  fact  Turenne  had  only  been  able  to 
>mplish  it  by,  so  to  speak,  multiplying  himself,  by  supply- 
by  the  activity  of  the  few,  the  want  of  numbers.  His  men, 
fact,  were  worn  out  by  fatigue.  The  cavalry  needed  fresh 
Bes ;  the  infantry,  shoes  and  garments;  It  was  the  middle 
ipril.  The  enemy  had  been  even  more  exhausted  than  their 
suers.  They  were  still,  however,  could  they  unite,  superior 
lumbers.  Turenne  was  very  unwilling  to  give  them  any 
rite;  but  he  was  strongly  urged,  now  that  the  Bavarians 
received  a  lesson,  to  give  his  troops  the  rest  they  so  much 
led.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  comply.  At  last,  however, 
^ed  mostly  by  the  state  to  which  his  German  cavalry  had 
1  reduced,  he  silenced  his  better  judgment,  yielded  to  the 
Dg  representations  made  by  those  about  him,  and  distributed 
troops  in  quarters  in  the  vicinity  of  Mergentheim. 
ergentheim,  known  originally  as  Marienthal,  is  a  town  in 
temberg,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Wachbach  with  the 
ber,  some  thirty-five  miles  nearly  due  south  of  Wiirzburg, 
six  from  Eonigshofen.  The  fruitful  valley  in  which  it  lies, 
d,  from  the  river  which  is  the  main  source  of  its  fertility, 
Taubergrund,  was  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
Be  to  an  army.  The  northern  approaches  to  it  were 
red  by  a  wood  some  five  or  six  hundred  paces  in  length, 
of  a  depth  in  proportion,  and  beyond  this,  again,  was  a 
e  plain  incapable  of  giving  cover  to  an  advancing  enemy. 
10  enemy  could  approach  except  from  a  northerly  or  north- 
arly  direction,  the  position  of  Turenne  was  secure,  provided 
he  had  the  wood  carefully  occupied  and  its  flanks  guarded, 
from  neglecting  this  precaution,  the  great  Frenchman 
3d  in  the  wood  a  strong  body  of  infantry.  The  remainder 
le  army  he  distributed  on  the  Taubergrund  in  and  about 
(emthoini.  M 
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One  effect  of  the  relaxation  of  the  pursait  of  the  Bavarian 
army,  foreseen  by  Turenne,  was  speedily  pTodnced.  At  TTttTi- 
borg  Mercy  was,  duiinfi  the  fortnight  which  followed  his  aniral 
there,  joined  by  the  centre  and  right  of  his  army,  Hia  o«n 
men  had  recovered  from  their  fatigues,  and  he  was  no*  in 
BufiBcient  strength  to  deal  a  retaliatory  blow  on  his  puranera. 
If  he  could  but  reproduce  in  the  Taubergrund  the  day  oi 
Tuttlingen  he  would  be  fully  recompensed  for  the  toila,  tiie 
privations,  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone.  Such  a  day,  v^U 
followed  up,  might  sufSce  to  recover  the  losses  which  bad 
resulted  from  the  three  days'  murderous  conflict  at  Preibnrg. 
It  was  true,  he  felt,  that  the  long  bright  days  of  May  were  len 
favourable  for  a  surprise  than  the  dark  snowy  night  vhicb 
had  so  contributed  to  his  victory  at  Tuttlingcn.  Bat  he  had 
numbers  on  his  side,  and  the  information  which  reached  bin 
showed  that  the  French  were  not  at  all  expecting  an  attack. 

Full  of  the  hope  based  upon  the  grounds  I  have  stated,  VettJ 
set  out  from  Wiirzburg  with  his  army,  now  some  sixteen  thon* 
sand  strong,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4tb  May.  Msrching 
all  night,  he  arrived  early  on  the  morning  of  the  following 
day  at  the  further  edge  of  the  broad  plain  to  the  north  of  tlit 
wood  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  covering  the  ground  over  irtu<i 
the  French  troops  lay  scattered.  From  their  position  in  flW 
wood  the  French  scouts  descried  the  Bavarian  army  adnn* 
cing  in  order  of  battle  across  the  plain.  Information  wu  >t 
once  despatched  to  Turenne,  and  Turenne  at  once  oi ' 
Colonel  Bosen — the  Boscn  of  Grossop  who  had  attacked  UdQ 
so  vigorously  during  his  retreat  from  Freiburg — to  proceed  rf 
once  to  the  wood,  occupy  it,  receive  there  the  reinforcementl ' 
they  should  arrive,  and  delay  as  much  as  he  could  the 
of  the  enemy,  whilst  be  himself  should  mass  the  main 
Herbzthaasen,  three  miles  from  Mergentheim.  Had 
contented  himself  with  obeying  this  order,  it  is  prol 
Mercy's  enterprise  would  have  recoiled  on  his  own 
the  wood  was  very  defensible,  the  French  troops  were 
Turenne  was  eminently  capable  of  taking  the  ntmoBt 
either  from  the  lay  of  the  ground  ox  from  the 
enemy.  Unfortunately,  however,  Bosen  was  one 
who  are  never  content  with  merely  obeying 
and  good  intenttona  outrun  their  diacre^on,  and 
to  bear  upon  the  design  of  a  nUBter  their  trm 
powers  of  reasoning,  invariably  spoil  that  design. 
on  thiB  6tli  day  of  Hay  1646.    Had  Bosen 
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intent  to  hold  the  wood,  he  would  have  so  delayed  the  enemy's 
Tance  as  to  give  time  to  Turenne  to  come  up;  but,  unaware 
o:^  the  close  propinquity  of  the  enemy,  he  advanced  with  his 
h^SK^oidful  of  men  beyond  the  wood  and  began  to  form  them  on 
tla.  ^  plain. 

urenne,  meanwhile,  had  succeeded  in  collecting  the  main 
of  his  troops.  Once  assured  of  that,  he  galloped  to  the 
frcz^,»t  to  observe  how  Rosen  had  executed  the  orders  he  had 
gi'^^^^n  him.  To  his  dismay,  he  beheld  his  advanced  guard,  so 
to  epeak,  in  the  air,  on  the  plain,  and  the  enemy  close  upon 
ih.^an.  It  was  too  late  now  to  withdraw  Eosen ;,  his  only  chance 
of      success  was  to  support  him  with  the  rest  of  his  little  army. 

^-■Ae  extreme  right  of  the  plain  was  fringed  by  a  small  wood, 
Bta.xiding  quite  isolated,  and  yet   within  reach  of  the  French 
ua^^ajitry.     To  regain  the  large  wood   covering  the   Tauber- 
(P^^^^-nd  was,  I  have  said,  impossible,  but  this  smaller  wood  was 
yitlain  easy  distance.     On  to  it,  then,  Turenne  directed  all  his 
uaf  Qjitry,  three  thousand  strong,  under  Eosen,  caused  them  to 
occnpy  it,  and  covered  their  right  with  two  squadrons  of  cavalry. 
^^    Bome  little  distance  on  the  left  of  this  little  wood  he  drew  up 
^  Hb  single  line  his  whole  remaining  cavalry,  consisting  of  eight 
^^a.i  regiments,  with  the  exception  of  two  squadrons  which  he 
pla^ced  in  reserve.    He  had  scarcely  completed  these  disposi- 
i^oxxB  when  Mercy,  who  had  changed  his  line  of  attack  in 
accordance  with  the  movements  of  his  enemy,  made  a  fierce 
^xxi  attack  with  his  infantry,  supported  by  his  guns,  on  the 
^ood.    This  the  French  resisted  manfully.     Turenne  remained 
^  Pa.8sive  spectator  of  the  contest  till  he  saw  it  well  engaged ; 
^^m,  suddenly  wheeling  his  horsemen  to  his  right,  he  charged 
^tti  full  force  the  right  flank  of  the  Bavarians,  composed  of  a 
pe«it  part  of  their  cavalry.     So  successful  was  the  attack,  that 
tke  first  line  of  the  Bavarian  cavalry  was  completely  overthrown, 
**^i^  second  was  shaken,  and  they  lost  two  standards.    But  be- 
fore Turenne  could  loosen  himself  from  this  conflict  the  Bavarian 
^^^^^oitry  had  carried  the  wood,  and  forced  the  French  infantry 
^  ^'^treat  in  great  disorder.    Their  retreat  was  precipitated  by 
^   Opportune  charge  made  by  John  of  Werth  at  the  head  of 
^^     cavalry  of  the  left  wing,  and  in  which  he  took  Eosen 
P^^^oner.    When  Turenne,  then,  could  shake  himself  free  from 
™  enemy's  horsemen  on  the  Bavarian  right,  he  found  himself 
^*^y^  his  cavalry  face  to  face  with  the  whole  Bavarian  army,  and 
™  iretreat  threatened.    But  never  for  an  instant  was  his  clear 
troubled.     Despatching  his  cavalry  to  take  a  position 
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which  woald  cover  bis  retreating  infantry,  he  rode  to  the  latter, 
rallied  them,  encouraged  them,  and,  indicating  to  theii  com- 
mander the  ultimate  line  of  retreat  to  be  taken,  he  retnrDed 
with  all  speed  to  the  front,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
rearmost  squadrons,  and  retarded  the  advance  of  the  enemy  by 
repeated  charges. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Mercy  had  detached  several  repment* 
of  cavalry  to  tui-n  the  main  wood,  and  to  meet  the  Frencb  M 
they  emerged  on  its  further  side.  This  order  was  pusctsilly 
executed,  but  produced  no  result.  With  a  brilliant  chaige 
Turenne  overthrew  the  hostile  squadrons.  From  that  moment 
the  pursuit  relaxed,  and  Turenne,  rejoining  the  infantry,  ^ 
them,  without  further  attack,  towards  the  Main,  with  the  intoi' 
tion  of  entering  the  duchy  of  Hesse.  He  bad  lost  many  of  tuB 
infantry,  twelve  hundred  horses,  and  all  his  guns  and  baggss^. 

By  taking  this  line  of  retreat  Turenne  completely  baffisd 
Mercy.  He  rendered  his  victory  strategically  profitless.  In 
Hesue  the  French  expected  allies  and  reinforcements.  Mercy 
could  not  advance  against  the  fortresses  on  the  Rhine  witlKni 
exposing  his  flank.  It  was  thus,  in  all  eSBentials,  a  ban* 
victory.  "If,"  wrote  Turenne  to  his  sister,  "  anything  flotf 
console  a  man  for  such  a  mishap,  it  would  be  the  laei  A* 
the  enemy  derived  no  profit  boxa  it."* 

In  Hesse  Turenne  found  the  reinforcements  he  had  expaill" 
The  Landgravine  of  that  territory — ^who  was  his  cousin-gemilD' 
sent  him  her  troops,  and  the  Swedish  general,  John  Chiisbqi* 
Konigsmark — whose  grand  -  daughter,  Aurora,  famed  ia'^" 
beauty,  her  wit,  her  artistic  talent  and  her  many 
qualities,  was  to  make  so  great  a  sensation  in  the  yean 
were  to  follow — brought  him  a  fresh  corps  from  Sweden, 
strengthened,  Turenne  was  on  the  point  of  re-toking 
offensive,  when  he  received  orders  from  his  Court  to 
hand  until  he  should  be  joined  by  the  Duke  of 
his  army.  Turenne  had  sustained  nobly  all  the 
and  hardships  of  the  campaign.  Cardinal  MaBarm 
that  £nghien  should  enjoy  its  glarione  froita. 

That  prince  was  not  lesa  anziouB  to  meet  again  HlQ-) 

•  Poring  bU  long  ud  billllut  mlUtarj  «•»«,  Tnr^iM,  m 
at  u  mnnr,  mat  «ltli  tmt  tbia  «M  NTMM ;  tor,  «t  RfaA«I(^ 
1B50,  he  WM  onlj  Maond  In  camnuBcL  Vlun  h»  vm  -Mhl 
bMn  bMtaiktMtrgMithrfBitbaMMinnd:  "Bj Taf  vm»M ^ 
k  Bum  luw  nads  np  mlftw^iw  b  ww,  tin  nuoa  is  tbKt  ho'li^' 
Tvxmmt,  b  b«t,  iMoiiiiwd  tbd  ba  had  had  bb  riglit,  aotw 
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boldly  withstood  him  at  Freiburg.  Since  he  had  quitted 
ly  in  the  preceding  winter  he  had  been  content  to  enjoy, 
capital,  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  as  the  restorer  to 

of  her  true  boundary.  But,  on  the  first  news  of  the 
r  at  Mergentheim,  he  had  drawn  together  an  army  of 
lousand  men,  and,  invested  with  the  title  of  Gommander- 
f  on  the  Rhenish  frontier,  and  once  more  having  the 
f  Gramont  as  his  lieutenant,  had  entered  Lorraine,  and 
mce  pressed  on  to  join  Turenne,  who,  on  his  part,  had 
ed  the  river  Main,  and,  taking  Weinheim  on  his  route, 
arched  to  Speyer.  There  the  junction  took  place, 
n,  learning  that  Mercy  was  at  Heilbronn,  but  two  days' 
from  him,  marched  directly  on  Wimpfen  am  Berg,  on  the 
,  stormed  it,  crossed  the  Neckar,  pushed  forward  after 
The  skilful  Bavarian  general  was  in  no  humour,  how- 
>  accept  a  battle,  unless  on  the  ground  he  had  himself 
He  retreated  then,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  Feucht- 
i,  in  Franconia,  and  fell  back  thence,  as  Enghien  advanced, 
iirection  of  Nordlingen.    In  the  vicinity  of  that  town  he 

at  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8rd  August, 
^e  already  given  some  slight  description  of  the  situation 
ilingen.     "  The  vast  plain  on  which  it  stands,  one  of  the 
ttensive  in  Franconia,  is  cut,  in  its  centre,  by  two  heights, 
it  a  distance  of  three  thousand  yards  the  one  from  the 

Between  these  two  heights  is  a  valley  which  terminates 
)oth  directions  in  a  village  about  three  hundred  paces 
to  the  town  than  either  of  them.  This  height  is  called 
aim.  The  foremost  of  the  two  is  known  as  the 
»rg."*  I  may  add  here  that  the  ground  between 
ight  of  Allersheim  and  the  village — which  also  bears 
ame — is,  though  smooth  and  level,  traversed  in  its  entire 
a  by  a  very  wide  and  deep  ditch  ;  also,  that  between 
sinberg  and  the  village  the  road  is  difficult  and  rugged ; 
',  that  the  summit  of  Allersheim  is  crowned  by  a  castle, 
5ry  capable  of  defence, 
^y  utilised  to  the  utmost  these  natural  advantages.    He 

great  beUever  in  the  spade ;  and  it  was  his  habit  to 
I,  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  his  army,  carts  laden  with 
imble  instrument,  with  pickaxes,  and  with  shovels.    No 

then,  had  he  reached  the  plain  about  Nordlingen  than, 
ng  to  each  division  of  his  army  its  position,  he  set  the 
work  to  render  it  impregnable.    On  the  Weinberg,  which 

*  iirmy  and  Navy  Magazine^  November  1883,  page  56. 
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formed  his  right,  he  placed  the  regiments  of  Imperial  Ocnninji 
nnder  the  orders  of  Oeneral  Gleet) ;  on  the  hei^t  of  AllerdiQiDi 
his  left,  under  John  of  Werth.  The  space  between  the  tm 
heights,  three  thousand  yards,  and  the  village  of  Alleisliem, 
were  occupied  by  the  troops  onder  his  own  personal  conumtiid. 
In  the  village  immediately  in  front  of  him  he  placed  his  choicest 
inforotry,  occapying  the  church  and  the  cemetery,  both  of  vhidi 
vere  enclosed  by  walls.  His  guns  he  disposed  with  great  skill, 
so  as  to  command  the  ground  by  which  the  enemy  must  ad?aDee. 
Some  of  them  were  placed  behind  the  broad  and  deep  ditch  ol 
which  I  have  spoken  as  traTersing  the  ground  between  the  ban 
of  AUersheim  and  the  village,  and  which  Mercy  had  grettlf 
strengthened  ;  thence  to  the  Weinberg  every  advantage  had  been 
taken  of  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ground  to  throw  up  intrfflid>- 
ments  and  to  place  batteries.  Mercy  having  thus  posted  hii 
troops,  who  numbered  Bixteen  thousand,*  all  veterans,  set  tkdi 
to  work,  as  I  have  stated,  with  the  spadti  and  pickaxe,  whilst  the 
cooks  prepared  their  simple  meal.  This  had  just  been  partiken 
of  when  the  French  army  appeared  in  sight. 

Enghien  had  followed  up  the  retreating  Bavariaoa  with  gnat 
expedition,  but  he,  too,  had  met  with  obstacles  which  bil 
somewhat  retarded  his  progress.  Very  young,  the  spoiled  chM 
of  Fortune,  he  had  not  yet  learned  the  necessity  for  the  diaplif 
of  tact  and  moderation  in  dealing  with  men  of  a  nationili^ 
different  from  his  own.  The  open  manner  in  which  he  Qob 
of  the  material  advantages  to  France  at  the  expense  of  GensSV 
which  would  result  from  a  victory  over  Mercy  had  so  alienrfrf 
Konigsmark,  a  born  German,  that  he  had  withdrawn  his  oV 
tingent.  Nevertheless,  Enghien  pushed  on,  and  about  8  o'dov 
of  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  August,  twelve  months  within  tM 
days  of  the  first  desperate  assault  at  Freiburg,  arrived  OD  A* 
plains  of  Nordlingen  to  see  the  Bavarian  anny  drawn  up  ' 
manner  I  have  described. 

At  once  Enghien,  accompanied  by  Turenne  and  the  "DfAf* 
Gramont,  rode  to  the  front  to  reconnoitre.  Enghien  ui 
Gramont  immediately  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  *" 
attack.  Tarenne,  more  calm  and  sober  in  judgment — bebu 
the  blood  of  William  of  Orange  in  his  veins — ^pronounced  agsioil 
it.  The  position  of  the  enemy,  he  said,  waa  Bo  strong  u  ^ 
be  almost  impregnable;  it  would  be  the  height  of  rBshneB 
to  attack  it  in  front,  and  impoenble  to  turn  it.  In  vaio  ^ 
ift^tghiftfi  aij  Qramont  endwvoor  to  obaogs  hu 

•  Si  hod  Obtty^te  Kpudnn  iBd  •%)»«>«: 
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iTove  to  him  that  the  Bavarian  centre  could  be  pierced,  and 
hat  then  the  wings  separated  from  each  other  by  a  distance  of 
learly  a  mile  and  three  quarters  would  fall  an  easy  prey. 
[Wnne  was  not  convinced  ;  it  would  be  all  but  impossible,  he 
hoDght,  to  break  that  strong  centre.  When  at  last  be  yielded 
iO  the  importunities  of  his  colleagues,  he  did  so  with  a  firm 
!(mviction  that  they  were  about  to  commit  a  grave  bluuder. 

Hie  military  reader  will  not  have  failed  to  recognise  that  the 
ley  of  the  German  position  was  the  village  of  Allersheim.  It 
naapon  that  village  certainly  that  the  French  would  direct 
iheii  chief  attack.  Turenne  hfid  been  the  first  to  recognise  this 
^1  and,  after  some  discussion,  Enghien  came  round  to  his 
ipaian.  He  now  disposed  his  troops  accordingly.  In  the  &ont 
uie  OS  the  extreme  right,  facing  the  height  of  Allersheim,  be 
!)Iued  six  squadrons  under  the  Duke  of  Gramont.  Gramont 
Wb  supported  by  six  battalions  and  six  squadrons,  led  by 
^Coant  of  Gbabot.  On  the  left,  facing  the  Weioberg,  was 
l^iirenne,  commanding  twelve  squadrons  of  Base- Weimar  cavalry 
""the  sole  remnant  of  the  army  once  led  by  the  gallant  Duke 
Banhard — supported  by  six  squadrons  and  six  battalione  of 
iiu  troops  eonlxibiited  by  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse.  In  the 
Mntre  was  ranged  the  greater  part  of  the  French  infantry,  con- 
iutiiig  of  ten  battalions,  led  by  Generals  Marsin  and  Bellenave, 
^  Brigadier-General  Castelnau-Mauvissiere.  Behind  these, 
Msoppoiis,  were  five  squadrons  of  gendarmes  and  carbineers.* 
uie  Dnke  of  Enghien  exercised  a  general  superintendence  over 
■Mvholfl.  Accompanied  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Monssaie,  he 
■Id  himaelf  in  readiness  to  dash  to  that  part  of  the  field  where 
Bt  preeenoe  of  &  commander-in-chief  would  be  most  required. 

kmy,  ae  he  beheld  the  approach  of  the  French,  could  not 
his  joy.  "  Ton  see,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  person 
,f  "  those  rash  troops  advancing :  before  nightfall 
in  my  hands."  But,  confident  though  he  felt  of 
neglected  no  precaution  to  assure  it.    He  remained 

'a  vfll  Im  Been  tbat  the  Freaob  won  amnAirhit  ■apariDT  In  nnmlun,  Th« 
■va  vnmgeii  one  huadntd  and  aiglity  man ;  the  bmtUlion,  Ats  hnndred  ud 
.'Bca.  ThtR  would  mnkc  the  BftTuiui  umj  ils  tiumund  lour  hundred  Mid 
kj  Uralry.  lUul  nine  thiioennii  laai  hnndrad  and  Oft;  inlantry,  or  within  a 
^tm  at  the  nmuber  stated  in  tbi'  tuxt,  aizteen  thonaand.  B7  the  aame  oalenla- 
IbtKrench  would  huto  had  nii  tlionaand  thrM  hundnd  oaTtJijand  elarMi 
Iniid  flte  hundred  and  Gltj  infatitij,  or  ojoae  npon  twaatr  tb 
'"■ach  mtiUan  ndmit  a  supcnorit;  of  ona  to  two  thftniaiH  m 
Trneh  vriter*  statF  that  the  perem  ma  hU  wUt,  bi 
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motionless  till  he  jadged  that  the  French  were  within  fire. 
Then,  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  from  the  gnns  on  both 
lines  leading  from  the  heights  to  the  village  of  Allersheim  he 
opened  a  deadly  fire.    In  spite  of  that  fire  the  French  infantry 
of  the  centre,  gallantly  led  by  Marsin  and  Bellenave,  continued 
to  advance ;  they  reached  the  village  ;  there  they  were  met  by  the 
best  infantry  of  Germany,  and  a  hand-to-hand  contest  ensued. 
Every  man  of  the  two  armies  felt  that  on  his  individual  efforts 
depended  victory  or  defeat.    At  length  the  French  slowly  gained 
ground ;  but  when  they  approached  the  walled  enclosures  thej 
were  met  by  a  fire  so  concentrated  that  they  were  forced  to  giv& 
way ;    as  they  fell  back  one  of   their  leaders,  Marsia,  was 
dangerously  wounded.     It  was  just  at  this  period  that  John 
of  Werth,  tired  of  waiting  on  the  left  an  attack  which  was  not 
made,  descended  with  his  cavalry  from  the  hill  of  Allershein^* 
and  charged  the  French  right.     So  furious  was  the  charge,  an^ 
so  well  supported,  that  Gramont,  despite  all  his  efforts,  wa^ 
driven  back  on  his  reserves.    Vainly  did  Ghabot's  battalioii^ 
and  squadrons,  disordered  by  the  rush  amongst  them  of  thei^ 
own  troops,  try  to  repair  the  disaster.    By  degrees  they  wet© 
involved  in  it.    John  of  Werth  gave  them  no  repose,  but,  drivii^ft 
them  back,  made  charge  after  charge  on  their  broken  rank^' 
Had  he  at  this  moment  wheeled  his  right  and  fallen  ontt*-^ 
enemy's  centre,  the  day  would  have  been  lost  for  France.    B'^ 
for  once  in  his  life  John  of  Werth  was  led  from  the  true  line  ^^ 
attack.    Like  a  contemporary  commander  in  England,  the  galla^^ 
Prince  Rupert,  he  thought  for  the  moment  only  of  the  enexr^-I 
immediately  in  front  of  him.    That  enemy  he  pursued  untL^ 
ingly  in  a  direction  leading  from  the  decisive  point  of  the  scer^ 
of  action ;  nor  did  he  desist  until  he  had  made  Gramont  ai^- 
many  other  ofiicers  prisoners,  and  had  absolutely  rased  fro^ 
the  battle-field  the  right  wing — ^front  line  and  reserves — of  th^ 
French  army ! 

Whilst  John  of  Werth  was  thus  occupied  on  the  Bavaria-^ 
left,  the  battle  had  recommenced  with  double  fury  in  the  centri^ 
We  left  the  French  repulsed  from  the  village  of  Allersheis:::^ 
their  leader,  Marsin,  dangerously  wounded.  Just  then  tbesr* 
were  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  under  I^ 
Moussaie.  Again  did  they  advance  to  the  charge,  again  d£-' 
they  enter  the  village.  Once  more,  however,  were  they  m^ 
by  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  Bavarians,  and  by  the  splendS-^ 
conduct  of  their  leader.  All  the  buildings  in  the  village  we^*^ 
occupied  by  sections.    The  fire  from  these  in  their  flank  ca^' 
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bined  with  the  fire  from  the  church  and  cemetery  in  front  to 
ma^ke  advance  impossible.  Once  again  were  the  French  hurled 
babels,  from  the  village,  broken  and  in  disorder,  La  Moussaie  and 
Castelnau-Mauvissiere  both  badly  wounded ! 

nChis,  then,  was  the  situation  after  nearly  two  hours'  fighting : 
the  French  destroyed  on  the  right,  and  that  right  still  pursued 
by  John  of  Werth ;  twice  repulsed  in  the  centre ;  on  the  left, 
uixder  Turenne,  to  whom  I  shall  presently  refer,  holding  their 
ow^i:i,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  more. 

n?o  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  at  the  moment,  the  battle  must 
hi^"ve  seemed  lost,  imless,  by  an  heroic  effort,  he  could  force  the 
defences  of  the  village  of  Allersheim.  That  effort  he  resolved 
to  xuake.  Massing  all  the  infantry  which  yet  remained  to  him, 
he  led  them  in  person  to  their  third  assault. 

Sut  Mercy,  certain  now  of  victory,  did  not  await  that  assault 
belxind  the  walls  of  the  village.  He  allowed  the  French  to 
approach  within  musket-shot,  then,  calling  upon  his  men  to 
makke  the  effort  which  should  be  decisive,  he  poured  upon  the 
enemy  a  volley,  and  charged.  Before  that  charge  the  French 
reeled.  In  vain  did  Enghien  display  the  courage  and  the 
presence  of  mind  for  which  he  was  so  famous,  urging,  inciting, 
corximanding.  His  horse  was  killed  under  him;  two  others^ 
which  he  mounted  in  succession,  were  wounded ;  his  aides-de«> 
CMxip  were  all  hewn  down  by  his  side;  he  received  a  severe 
blo^  in  his  thigh,  and  his  dress  was  pierced  through.  Still 
he  fought — still,  too,  the  Bavarians  gained  ground.  The  last 
ho-cir — as  it  must  have  seemed  to  him — had  come,  when 
sacldenly  the  attack  relaxed.  A  chance  musket-ball  had 
mortally  wounded  the  gallant  Mercy,  and — John  of  Werth 
beixig  still  engaged  in  his  mad  pursuit,  and  Gleen  being  fully 
occupied  by  Turenne — the  Bavarian  army  was  deprived,  at  the 
moet  critical  period  of  the  battle,  of  its  leader ! 

^I^en  it  was  that  there  came  into  play  that  presence  of  mind 
^i^^er  difficult  circumstances  which  is  the  stamp  of  the  real 
g^xieral.  The  sudden  relaxation  in  the  fury  of  the  attack 
^^^caled  on  the  instant  to  Enghien  that  something  had  occurred 
JJ*^ich  might  be  utilised  on  the  instant,  but  only  on  the  instant. 
*^^liiig  to  his  men  to  make  a  last  bid  for  victory,  he  made  a 
^^^Ce  charge  on  the  village.  The  Bavarians,  stunned  by  their 
^®^<ier'B  fall,  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised ;  and  though  a 
^^"^  minutes  later  they  recovered  themselves  and,  burning  for 
T^^^^geance,  pressed  forward  once  more,  it  was  too  late.  The  a 
^^^^Hch,  in  that  short  interval  of  inspired  leadership,  had  gained  j| 
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the  front  of  the  vUlage,  and  they  would  not  let  it  go.  The 
Bavarians,  however,  still  held  the  church  and  the  cemetery, 
and  from  these  Enghien  could  not  expel  them.  He  could  not 
boast,  even  then,  of  a  decisive  victory  in  the  centre.  The 
most  that  he  could  claim  was  that  he  had,  for  the  momentp 
averted  complete  defeat !  He  was  not,  however,  in  a  safe  posi- 
tion, for  at  any  moment  the  victorious  cavalry  of  John  of  Wertli. 
might  thunder  on  his  rear  and  his  right  flank.  The  fate  of  ih^ 
day,  in  fact,  still  lay  in  the  balance,  and  the  direction  in  whicb. 
the  scale  would  turn  depended  on  the  action  of  that  leader  an& 
of  Tiirenne. 

Whilst  these  events  had  been  passing  on  the  French  right 
and  in  the  centre,   Turenne,   on   the   left,    had   marched  to 
storm  the  defences  between  the  village  of  Allersheim  and  the 
height  of  Weinburg.    But  the  resistance  on  this  side  had  been 
as  obstinate  and  as  determined  as  the  resistance  in  the  village. 
The  first  attack  was  repulsed.    A  second,  in  which  Turenne  was 
wounded,  was  equally  unsuccessful.     Despite   of   his  wound, 
however,  Turenne,  learning  what  was  passing  in  the  centre,  anl 
assured  that  the  fate  of  the  day  depended  upon  his  carrying  the 
Weinburg,  once  more  massed  his  men,  and  led  them,  for  a  thiii 
time,  to  the  base  of  the  height.    In  this  attack,  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  in  the  village  was  so  completely  engrossed  by  the 
front  attack  made  upon  it  by  Enghien  that  they  had  no  leisure 
to  direct  upon  Turenne  the  flanking  fire  which  he  had  found  60 
galling  in  his  first  two  attempts.    Believed  from  this  obstadet 
his  men — Germans    fighting   against  Germans — slowly  mad® 
their  way.    They  were  still  fighting  fiercely  when  Enghien,  iJ* 
bloody  from  the  fight  in  the  village  which  he  had  only  half  woi>» 
brought  them  the  last  men  of  the  Hessian  reserve.    He,  t(K>» 
had  seen  that  unless  the  height  of  Allersheim  could  be  secure^ 
before  John  of  Werth  should  return  the  day  would  still  be  lo^** 
and,  in  spite  of  the  suffering  caused  by  the  severe  contusion  t^^ 
had  received,  he  had  come  to  make  the  attack,  if  possible,  dec^' 
sive.    Thus  reinforced,  the  attacking  troops  made  a  suprenc^^ 
effort,  gained  the  summit,  took  prisoner  the  Bavarian  genen^^ 
Gleen,  and  forced  the  enemy  down  on  the  other  side.    Doyf^ 
that  side  Enghien  pursued  them ;  then,  wheeling  to  the  left,  too^ 
the  village  in  the  rear.    The  attack,  sudden  and  unexpected^ 
succeeded.    The  Bavarians,  attacked  on  two  sides,  evacuate^ 
the  church  and  the  cemetery,  and  the  day,  if  not  won,  ir9^ 
saved ! 

For  now  the  French  had  gained  the  centre  and  the  Bavanan 
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it.  Scarcely  had  they  succeeded,  when  the  Bavarian  left, 
er  John  of  Werth,  appeared  marching  towards  them.  That 
eral  had,  by  his  inconsiderate  pursuit  of  the  French  right 
g,  thrown  away  the  day.  But  one  half-hour  earlier,  and  he 
Id  have  been  able  literally  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  his 
Qtry !  He  could  have  rolled  up  their  centre  when  its  front 
engaged  in  the  village,  and  have  then  galloped  on  to  destroy 
enne  whilst  he  was  embroiled  with  Gleen.  But  now — such 
ime  in  war — the  short  delay  had  lost  him  that  splendid 
ortunity,  and  he  was  now  with  the  victorious  left  wing  of 
Bavarians  face  to  face  with  the  victorious  left  and  centre  of 
French ! 

[e  might  still  have  fought,  possibly  with  advantage,  for  the 
Qch  were  terribly  exhausted.  But,  ignorant  of  all  the  cir- 
istances,  knowing  only  that  Mercy  had  been  wounded  to  the 
:h,*  he  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  fall  back  on  the  height  of 
rsheim.  There  he  encamped  for  the  night.  The  French 
ained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle. 

nghien  had  gained  the  battle  of  Allersheim,  so  called  by  the 
mans  to  distinguish  it  from  the  first  battle  fought  near 
dlingen,  but  called  by  the  French  after  that  town.  But  it 
a  victory  absolutely  without  results.  To  gain  it  he  had 
nearly  four  thousand  men— one  fifth  of  his  army — killed  or 
uded,  and  several  of  his  best  generals.  His  own  hurts  were 
great  that  he  was  forced  to  return  to  France  for  a  rest 
ch  was  indispensable  to  their  cure,  and  he  made  over  the 
Lmand  to  Turenne,  to  whom,  it  is  due  to  £  nghien  to  add,  the 
(6  attributed,  in  his  letters,  all  the  glory  of  the  victory,  and 
me  wound  was  not  so  severe  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  active 
unand.  But  Turenne  found  that  he  had  gained  only  the 
;ht  and  village  where  he  had  fought.  During  the  night 
n  of  Werth  had  been  joined  by  the  right  and  centre  of  the 
arian  army,  and  before  break  of  day  he  had  begun  a  retreat 
Q  Donauworth.  In  that  retreat  he  was  feebly  followed  by 
e  thousand  French  horsemen,  who  djd  not  dare  to  attack  him. 
^onauworth  he  was  speedily  joined  by  an  Austrian  corps  led 
he  Archduke  Leopold.  Fearing  to  be  cut  ofif,  Turenne  then 
iced  his  steps  to  the  Neckar,  across  which  he  swam  his 
•Iry,  and  felt  secure  only  when  he  found  himself  under  the 
B  of  Philipsburg.  There,  for  the  present,  we  must  leave 
9  to  meet  him  once  again  in  the  following  year,  when, 
ling  the  French  army  himself,  he  was  able  to  act,  and  act 

*  He  died  the  day  following. 
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decisively,  on  bis  own  sure  judgment.  Tbat  judgment  had  been 
amply  vindicated  during  the  campaign  I  have  recorded,  (or  the 
BacrificeB  by  which  victory  had  been  gained  at  AllerBheim  hid 
made  that  victory  worse  than  profitless  to  the  conqueror ! 

It  will,  I  trast,  be  recollected  that  the  events  recorded  in  this 
chapter  were  contemporaneous  with  the  march  of  Torstenson 
through  Moravia,  after  the  battle  of  Jankowitz,  with  the  attenpl 
to  occupy  Vienna,  with  the  abortive  siege  of  Bruun,  with  hif 
retreat  on  Leitmeritz,  and  with  the  transfer  of  the  command  ol 
the  Swedish  army  to  Wrangel.  Ae  the  campaign  of  the  folIoW' 
ingyear,  1646,  will  bring  the  latter  prominently  npon  the  etigE 
in  bonourabbt  conjimction  with  Turenne,  it  is  fit  that  I  shonU 
introduce  him  now  more  particularly  to  the  reader. 

Charles  Gustavus  Wrangel  was  the  eon  of  Hermann  Wru^ 
a  Swedish  general,  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  tb 
earlier  periods  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  By  the  side  of  tii 
father,  Charles  Gustavus  had,  from  his  early  youth,  fought  ii 
many  battles.  In  1629  he  was  granted  by  the  great  Gnstiroi 
a  commission  in  the  Boyal  Guard  of  Sweden.  After  the  deitt 
of  that  sovereign  he  served  under  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimtf 
and  afterwards  under  Banner.  He  had,  as  Major-Oeneral,  Am 
command  of  a  division  when  Banner  fonght  and  pis^ 
the  victory  of  Chemnitz  (4tb  April  1639).  In  conjunction  nit' 
Generals  Ffuel  and  Wittenberg  he  commanded  the  Swedish  tnn] 
during  the  short  interval  between  the  death  of  Banner  and  tin 
arrival  of  Torstenson.  He  accompanied  the  latter  in  his  fin' 
invasion  of  Moravia,  and  during  his  march  into  Holstein.  Hi 
then  separated  from  him  to  take  command  of  the  Swedish  fitst 
With  this  he  achieved  a  great  triumph  over  the  Danes.  AIM 
peace  had  been  signed  with  Denmark  (ISth  Angnst  IMS)  l> 
reverted  to  a  military  command,  and  proceeded  towards  the  ■■ 
of  the  year,  with  the  patent  of  reversion  of  the  command,  toj^ 
Torstenson  at  Leitmeritz,  which  that  general  had  jnat  ilk* 
On  his  arrival  Torstenson  resigned  his  charge  into  his  faao^ 
Wrangel  at  once  completed  the  task  begun  by  his  predaffMl 
by  occupying  Friedland,  Teplitz,  Brandeis,  and  Saaz.  HmM 
placed  garrisons  in  these  places  and  in  Saaz,  he  marched  inC 
Thiiringen,  there  to  take  np  his  winter  quarters. 

During  that  winter  great  exertiona  were  made  on  both  s<^ 
to  raise  such  a  body  of  troope  aa  would  finish  the  wax.  ^ 
Vienna  a  resolotion  was  arrived  at  to  leave  the  Frencli  lot  ■ 
moment  in  order  to  cxmoentrata  all  the  energies  of  the  Es^ 
i^on  the  onubing  of  the  Swedea.    That  aim  aocomplidv||fl 
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vietorions  army  would  march  upon  the  Bhine.  With  this  view 
the  Archduke  Leopold  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial 
anny,  then  twenty-four  thousand  strong ;  to  this  was  joined 
the  Bavarian  corps  which,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  combated 
under  John  of  Werth  and  Hatzfeldt,  and  which  consisted  in 
round  numbers  of  four  thousand  cavalry  and  twelve  thousand 
infantry.  With  a  force  so  imposing  it  was  calculated  that  the 
Archduke  would  obtain  an  easy  triumph  over  a  general  whose 
capacity  for  command-in-chief  had  not  then  been  tested. 

But  the  winter-time  had  not  been  uselessly  employed  by  the 
Swedes  and  their  allies.  The  close  of  the  last  campaign  without 
results — ^the  Swedes  having  only  just  failed  before  Vienna,  and 
the  French  having  been  only  just  prevented  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  victory  of  Allersheim — had  disposed  the  minds 
of  the  generals  on  both  sides  to  a  imion  of  their  forces,  with 
the  view  to  take  advantage  of  the  success  in  the  field  which 
they  felt  they  were  certain  to  attain.  Turenne  especially  was 
very  earnest  on  this  point.  This  year  he  would  be  required, 
with  the  troops  he  had  led  under  the  walls  of  Philipsburg,  to 
face  the  enemy  alone,  for  Enghien  had  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  army  to  act  against  Spain.  He  was  urgent,  then,  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Swedish  army ; 
and,  though  the  Cardinal- Minister  for  a  long  time  refused  his 
Msent,  on  the  plea  that  the  entire  strength  of  France  was 
required  in  the  Low  Countries,  it  was  ultimately,  though  some- 
what tardily,  given.  To  force  his  hand,  whilst  the  question  was 
still  pending,  Wrangel  resolved  to  draw  the  bulk  of  his  garrisons 
from  Bohemia,  and  to  march,  by  way  of  Westphalia,  into  Upper 
Hesse.  Once  there,  he  relied  upon  events  to  bring  about  the 
desired  junction, 

Excluding  garrisons  scattered  in  the  prmcipal  towns  the 
Swedes  had  taken,  and  the  flying  corps  of  Eonigsmark,  about 
five  thousand  strong,  Wrangel  could  dispose  of  fifteen  thousand 
I'^try  and  eight  thousand  cavalry.  At  the  head  of  these 
*^pB,  early  in  the  spring,  he  broke  up  from  Thiiringen,  and, 
^^"■^ching  upon  the  Weser,  drew  to  himself  the  Hessians,  four 
^ousand  six  hundred  strong,  assured  his  line  of  communication 
^ythe  occupation  of  Paderborn  and  other  strong  places,  and 
then  marched  into  Upper  Hesse.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
^t  province,  Mazarin  yielded  to  the  urgent  representations  of 
^enne  and  Wrangel,  and  gave  to  the  former  the  required 
authority  to  join,  and  to  act  in  concert  with,  the  Swedish  army. 
^6  junction  took  place  at  Giessen  on  the  81st  July.    The 
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strength  of  the  nnited  army,  which  hod  been  joined  at  Wetdu 
by  the  flying  corps  of  Eonigsniark,  amounted  to  close  i^ 
forty-two  thouBand  men." 

With  Buch  an  army  there  seemed  no  limit  to  the  poasibilititi, 
more  SBpecially  aa  at  the  express  invitation  of  Wrangel  loi 
EonigBmark  Turenne  aBsumed  the  chief  direction  of  the  unitel 
forces.  Ascertaining  that  the  Archduke  Leopold,  who  hil 
failed,  aa  he  had  hoped,  to  cruah  Wrangel  before  he  shoold  ba 
reinforced,  had  taken  up  a  position  at  Friedberg,  in  the  ^flt- 
terau,  Turenne  marched  to  the  Main,  distracted  the  enemfi 
attention  by  feigned  preparations  for  attack,  then,  by  a  dm- 
teroua  dank  march,  tamed  his  position,  took  Han&n  ud 
Aschaffenburg  by  aaaault,  croaaed  the  Main,  and  marched  with 
all  speed  through  Franconia  into  Swabia.  Mastering  in  aneM- 
aion  Schorndorf,  Dinkelebiihl,  and  Nordlingen,  and  beating  ■ 
Bavarian  corps  near  Donauworth,  Turenne  took  that  plaM. 
crossed  the  Danube  at  that  place  and  at  Lauingen,  oecnpid 
Bain,  seized  the  line  of  the  Lech,  forced  Maximilian  to  flee  te 
refuge  to  Braunau,  and  sat  down  before  Augsburg  to  besiege  U. 

The  Archduke,  meanwhile,  had,  to  the  aatontBhment  of  tin 
world,  remained,  during  tbia  time,  quietly  encamped  at  Fulda-t 
The  danger  which  threatened  Augsburg  caused  him  at  laatiOi 
the  earnest  representations  of  MaximiliEin  of  Bavaria,  to  bnik 
up  his  camp  and  march  southwards.  Marching  by  nf  rf 
Schweinfurt,  Bamberg,  and  Nuremberg,  he  crossed  the  Dannbi 
at  Straubing,  then,  wheeling  to  his  right,  and  drawing  to  hioh 
self  large  reinforcements  from  the  hereditary  states  and  bc^ 
Bavaria,  crossed  the  Lech  near  Thierhanpten,  just  above  Biia 
and  some  thirteen  miles  north  of  Angsbnrg,  and  took  np  tboal 
position  which  forced  Turenne  and  Wrangel,  now  consideralilT 
outnumbered,  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  place  and  to  retire  " 
Lauingen.  The  Archduke  then  ascended  the  Lech,  oroBsed  " 
river  below  Landsberg,  and  encamped  on  the  high  nad. 
Memmingen  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from 
whence  he  drew  his  suppUea.  His  idea  was  to  wait 
aUies  should  have  exhausted  the  Btoree  they  had  with  ' 
then  to  attack  them. 

But  Turenne  was  too  quick-witted  tot  the  Archdoke.  Pent- 
trating  hia  deBigiu,  he  marched  towards  the  Imperialists,  ttd 
made  as  thonf^  he  would  attaok  ihem.    Then,  suddwoly  flGng 

■Tltu;WnBg«l,tv«iitr-tfarNtliaiiMad;  TniWDa,  mno  tbcmgMid;  RSaiBt^Bfc- 

in  Ihw wd ;  HtMfiiw,  fonr  Ommni  d»  h—iiiiti  ^ 

t  OnUMilTCroIUwHauBaBHfalbtFnnlBMaf  Heasea-Nwna.       ^^ 
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3  left,  he  reached  the  Lech  before  the  Archduke  had 
»llow  him,  crossed  it  by  the  bridge  which  Leopold  had 
ing,  took  Landsberg  by  escalade,  seized  the  magazines 
lemy,  and,  dominating  the  whole  comitry,  sent  out 
rhich  carried  their  devastations  to  the  very  gates  of 

ilian  of  Bavaria  had  long  been  weary  of  the  war.    One 

th^  early  friends,  whose  enthusiasm  had  acted  upon 
Ferdinand  II.  of  Austria,  his  counsellors,  his  generals, 
ppeared.  He  was  left  almost  alone,  and  it  was  his 
^hich  had  become  the  scene  of  desolation.  South  of 
abe  he  beheld  the  peasantry  harassed  and  the  lands 
d  by  two  large  armies.  And  for  what  was  he  now 
Ferdinand  III.  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish 
mi  it  was  that  faction  which  had  most  strenuously 
;he  cession  to  himself  of  the  Palatinate.  He  had  had 
f  this  miserable  war.  He  besought,  then,  the  Emperor 
bo  a  congress  of  deputies  from  the  contesting  powers  to 
ihe  terms  of  peace. 

lifficulty  Ferdinand  was  persuaded.  At  length,  how- 
aeeting  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  powers  took 

Ulm.  But  twenty-nine  years  of  fighting  had  not 
ly  abated  the  several  ambitions.  For  the  moment, 
the  French  and  Maximilian  alone  sincerely  desired 
le  French,  to  enable  them  to  employ  in  the  Low 
3  the  troops  employed  in  Bavaria ;  Maximilian  for  the 
ibove  stated.  The  Swedes,  victorious  everywhere,  were 
o  dictate  a  peace,  not  to  discuss  its  terms.  A  feeling 
nilar  animated  Ferdmand  III. 

these  circumstances,  a  general  peace  was  not  within 
is  of  possibihty.  Yet  the  obstinacy  of  Ferdinand  and 
macy  of  the  French  obtained  for  the  latter  and  their 
result  more  advantageous  than  would  have  been  the 

any  peace  then  within  prospect  of    attainment :   it 

the  neutrality  of  Maximilian  (14th  March  1647). 

the  terms  of  this  neutrality,  to  which  Cologne  and 

.ssel  likewise  subscribed,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Swedes 

French  should  quit  Bavaria,  should  withdraw  their 

from  the  places  they  had  conquered  in  that  duchy ; 
he  other  hand,  that  Maximilian  should  renounce  every 
wabia,  and  confine  himself  to  Bavaria  and  the  Upper 
le.  The  allies  were  left  free  to  continue  the  war 
he  Emperor  in  any  other  part  of  Germany, 
u  VII.  23 
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Upon  this,  Wrangel  and  Turenne,  who  had,  meanwhile,  fallen 
back  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Constance,  separated.    The  former 
retired    through    Franconia    towards    the   Main,   and,  taking 
Schweinfurt,  marched  towards  Bohemia,  and,  expelling  the 
Imperial  garrison,  took  up  a  position  at  Eger.     Turenne,  who 
had  been  urgently  summoned  by  Mazarin  to  repair  to  the  IxK 
Countries,  marched  towards  the  Bhine,  and  overthrowing  o 
his  road  the  last  ally  of  the  Emperor,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesi 
Darmstadt,    forced    him    likewise    to    accept    the    treaty 
neutrality.     The  difficulties  which  he  encountered  when 
ordered  the  remnant  of  the  bands  led  by  the  heroic  Bern 
to  cross  the  Vosges  mountains,  in  order  to  serve  in  the  Neth 
lands,  will  be  related  when  I  record  his  return  as  a  combatau — J^ 
to  the  German  soil. 

The  retreat  of  Turenne  and  the  defection  from  the  Emperc ^ 

of  Maximilian  affected  to  a  certain  extent  the  relative  strengte^ 
of  the  hostile  armies ;  and  Ferdinand,  full  of  hope  that  hi:^ — » 
presence  with  the  army  would  be  beneficial,  assumed  the  con:-    -J- 

mand  and  led  it  towards  Eger.     Wrangel  was  not  indisposes ^ 

to  a  general  action.    Instead,  then,  of  shutting  himself  up  lZ.-^ 
the  place,  he  took  up  a  very  strong  position  close  to  it,  aifc^  ^ 
awaited  there    the    approach    of   the    Emperor.      Ferdina*  ^ 
marched  forward,  and  encamped  in  front  of  the   Swedes,     ^ 
valley    only   separating    the    two    armies.      For    some  tunr^ 
daily  and  nightly  skirmishes  took  place.    Nothing  more,  hoi^" 
ever,  came  of  it.    The  position  of  both  armies  was  so  strong 
that  neither  would  give  the  other  the  advantage  of  attacking' 
A  slight  circumstance  decided  the  movements  of  FerdiBanS- 
One  night  a  party  of  resolute  Swedes  penetrated  into  his  canil>' 
and  arrived  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Imperial  tent  before  tbe^ 
were  discovered.    It  is  true  they  were  cut  down  to  a  man ;  to* 
the  adventure  decided  the  Emperor  to  retreat  from  so  dangeioo^ 
a  propinquity.    He  fell  back  on  Pilsen,  and  took  up  there  ^ 
new   position.      But  Wrangel    followed    him,  and   encamps 
opposite  to  him.    Again  a  battle  seemed  imminent^  ^en  a0 
event  occurred  which  forced  the  Swedes  to  evacuate  Bohemia. 

Maximilian  had   signed  the  neutrality  treaty  on  the  l^*'' 
March.    It  had  given  great  offence  to  his  army.    As  time  f^^ 
on,  John  of  Werth  and  General  Spork  formed  a  eanspatir^ 
communicated  to  and  encouraged  by  the  Emperor — to  wU^ 
with  the  bulk  of  the  Bavarian  army  to  Ferdinand's  oanqp,  ^ 
place  it  under  his  orders.    An  accident  revealed  fhe  eoau^offf 
to  Maximilian.    John  of  Werth  and  Spork  had  tune  to  ^ 
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nge  with  the  Emperor,  and  the  movement  was  checked, 
e  discovery,  though  it  proved  to  Maximilian  that  the  Emperor 
d  been  plotting  against  him,  gave  vitality  to  some  thoughts 
lich  had  been  passing  through  his  mind.  He  was  already 
Bd  of  a  situation  which  had  left  him  an  empty  treasury,  an 
poverished  country,  and  a  numerous  and  dissatisfied  army. 
>1)ably,  likewise,  he  reflected  that  by  his  action  he  had  cast 
the  winds  any  chance  of  territorial  aggrandisement  which 
^Lt  be  secured  by  the  negotiations  for  a  general  peace,  which 
'e  even  then  assuming  some  form  at  Miinster  and  Osnabriick. 
suddenly,  then,  as  he  had  accepted  the  treaty  of  neutrahty, 
renounced  it  (September  1647),  published  a  manifesto 
inst  Sweden,  received  back  in  his  service  John  of  Werth 
Spork,  sent  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  join  the  Emperor,  and 
►ccupied,  with  the  remainder,  the  strong  places  in  Swabia, 
eh,  six  months'  before,  he  had  made  over  to  the  Swedes ! 
'tis  was  the  event  which  induced  Wrangel  to  evacuate 
lemia.  He  fell  back,  by  way  of  Thiiringen — in  which  pro- 
se he  was  joined  by  the  flying  corps  of  Konigsmark — into 
irnar,  pursued  as  far  as  that  duchy  by  the  allied  Imperial- 
?'arian  army. 

l^at  army  was  no  longer  led  by  the  Emperor.  Ferdinand 
i  long  since  discovered  that  war  was  not  his  trade,  and  had, 

the  junction  of  the  Bavarians,  confided  the  command  of 
-  army  to  a  Calvinist  deserter,  Peter  Melander,  Count  of 
>lzapfel ! 

tt  was  strange  that  such  a  man  should  have  gained  the 
^dence  of  the  champion  of  the  Boman  Catholic  faith ! 
^^anger  still,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Melander  possessed 
thin  him  no  elements  of  greatness !  A  Hessian  by  birth,  he 
d  risen  without  service  of  special  merit  to  the  rank  of 
atenant-general  in  the  army  of  the  Landgravine,  and  up  to 
It  period  had  fought  always  against  the  Emperor.  On 
aining  that  rank,  his  arrogant  conceit  aspired  to  a  higher 
lunand  than  the  Landgravine  considered  he  was  entitled  to. 

her  refusal,  he  went  over  with  his  bigoted  Calvinism,  his 
wlted  self-opinion,  and  his  little  talent,  to  the  enemy  against 
om  he  had  ever  fought.  The  self-assertion,  which  Amalia 
Hesse  had  seen  through,  so  imposed  on  the  Emperor,  that 

gave  to  the  deserter  his  fullest  confidence,  and,  as  I  have 
Giied,  on  his  departure  to  Vienna  entrusted  to  him  the  com- 
nd  of  his  army. 

Iliere  could  scarcely  have  been  a  more  unfortunate  selection. 

23  * 
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V\  liiii;./' 1  .    'I  ur-.r-r;-:    "cs^-    >-T.:.i   iir    3« '  '  r     ^mi^r    .rl-r?  :  :^^'^ 

III*  ltii)i«  ii;i.J  ;irmy  to  "*:r.  'r-a»:£  LI  ".Li":  li-i  'ttI.  !>:.  j/ld  tn^  ol 
VViilli,  M'nihriirrfruli,  Hatzf-^l  it.  "iLr  Ariii  iik-i:  LviT-li — ir.y  ciacr^^me 
ol    Mm  III   woiilil   havx-  a/rcoraj. li^L-^'i  ;'::r   :.3i-£.     E:::.  a:  such  a 

*-iiii)iifiriioii,  ill*-  Krnpfrror  ric-:  ihvm  all  a=:ir  in  livour  of  tlr  T  lie 
Ciilvmp'.t.  'liHifl.ir  ! 

Ill    Mm-    I'jn.l,   MiornciitK   of  hi.=?   commanJ.    indcvd.   Melandc^  -B^r 
»:<*HM-<I  l.o  mIiow  tliiii  hf*  luul   fully  recognised  the  p«?int?  of  tl 
MiLiiiitioii.     INr  pnHH(!(l  Wran^cel  hard   on   his   retreat   throuj 
'riiiiriiif^Mi ;    prcHHiMl   him  hard  till   he   had   reached   Weimi 
I  hid  III*  rontinii(;(l  to  prcHH  hhn,  Wrangel  must  have  fought  at 
jfrriil.  iliHnilv»i!iiaj.;i«  or  luivr  hcen  driven  into  the  sea.    But 
cMiidiicl.  n\  Mchindrr.  whni  lu>  had  forced  hack  his  enemy  sofa: 
IHiivi  <l  IIimI  tin*  Lnnd'^ravinr  Amalia  had  read  his  character moi 
hulv  llnm  had  Kcrdinand  111.     Standing  in  front  of  Weimar  1 
liMit  oil  his  lift  his  iiativt^  country,  the  Landgraviate  of  Hes«^-^=^' 
iiiH-dViTiul  and  at  Imh  uhtcv.     His  desire  to  wreak  his  vengeancf^:^  ^^^ 
(111  Ihf  lijiiidj^raviiic  for  tho  slight  he  considered  she  had  P*-^*?. 
upon  hitii.  IrinnipiuM  ovor  thr  instincts  of  the  warrior  and  th^-*  " 
Ml  nsr  i»r  duly,     lie  quittod,  then,  the  pursuit  of  Wrangel,  l^-^^ 
\\w  linperijii  annv  into  Uosso,  and  avenged  himself  on  thenJe^-^ 
fioiu  whom  he  hud  deserted  by  devastating  her  lands— whie ^^ 
x>,.u'  \\w  lands  of  his  own  evuuitry— and  plundering  her  peopT-^^^^ 

\\lu»  \\rv\'  his  evHintrynien     in  a  manner  which  had  not  bee^s^  - 
,  X, *»ih'd  :*t  ;inv  periiHl  even  of  that  war  \ 

n.i..   .h\ vision   saxed   Wrangel.      Ho   led   his   army  nort*-^^' 

^^.^K^\^,    :ind    distributed    bis    men    in    winter  quarters  aboi^^^ 

r.um  wivk  cind  l.imeber>:,  in  uudisturWd  possession  of  hiscoi*^"    j 

uvaiixMiv  Willi  Sweden.     I'he  wiixter  was  spent  in  endeatot— -^'     J 

k  unpie-*^  iiivn  Ovrdiual  Mazariu  the  advisability,  in n*=^ 

\  jHH*»^'**^*-*^--v<  l»^«*^'^'*  ^'^*  making  a  grvas  ix^mlwed  eft^-^ 
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ery  early  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Melander,  on  the  other  hand, 
^d  the  penalty  of  indulgence^; — to  the  neglect  of  his  clear  duty 
-in  personal  feelings.  The  Bavarian  corps,  under  General 
ironsfeld,  had  quitted  him  as  soon  as  he  had  turned  from  the 
^orsuit  of  Wrangel.  His  own  army,  distributed  for  the  winter 
1  the  districts  which  he  had  himself  made  desolate,  literally 
elted  away.  When  the  time  for  movement  arrived,  its  num- 
^rs  had  so  diminished  that  he  was  unable  to  make  head 
:eunst  the  enemy  whom,  the  previous  autumn,  he  had  had  in 
3  grasp. 

Wrangel  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
3ll  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  Imperial  army,  and  still 
E>eful  that  Turenne  would  yet  join  him,  he  broke  up  from 
ojiBwick  in  February,  and  marched  against  Melander.  The 
perial  general,  his  left  flank  always  open  to  an  attack  from 
>  side  of  France,  fell  back  on  the  Danube.  Wrangel  pressed 
Ci.  hardly,  was  joined  during  the  month  by  the  last  remnants 
the  Weimar  cavalry  till  then  in  the  service  of  France,*  and 

the  28rd  March  by  Turenne  himself.  The  allied  army  fol- 
^^  rapidly  on  the  retreating  foe,  and  finally,  after  a  series  of 
•Xiceuvres,  overtook  him  at  Zusmarshausen,  a  village  on  the 
6t  Zusam,  some  sixteen  miles  to  the  west  of  Augsburg,  on  the 

xoad  from  that  place  to  Ulm,  and  within  the  outer  rim  of 
^    Streittheimer  forest. 

Melander  had  crossed  the  Danube  at  Donauworth ;  Turenne 
1  Wrangel  had  made  their  passage  at  Lauingen,  nineteen 
l^^s  higher  up  the  river.  It  was  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of 
'  former  to  be  beforehand  with  the  French  and  Swedes,  to 
^e  them  in  the  act  of  crossing,  which  brought  on  the  battle 
Xch  I  am  now  about  to  describe. 

t^lie  river  Zusam,  taking  its  rise  in  the  Algauer  Alps,  flows 
^'tihwards  almost  parallel  with  the  Lech,  until  it  empties  itself 
o  the  Danube  at  Donauworth.  It  increases  considerably  in 
^^me  as  it  approaches  Dinkelscherben,  and  beyond  that  place 
^t^  mouth  it  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  sharp  wind- 
^.  Between  those  two  points  it  forms  constant  repetitions 
t^lie  letter  S.  At  Dinkelscherben  it  is  now  traversed  by  a 
L^^ay-bridge,  but  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  the  prin- 
^1  bridge  was  at  Zusmarshausen,  three  or  four  miles  nearer 
E^onauworth,  at  a  point  where  the  river  is  deep  and  fairly 

*Th»  Wemuu*  cayalry  had  refnaed  to  cross  the  Yosges  to  combat  for  France  hi 
^etharlands,  and,  on  compliance  being  insisted,  the  greater  number  of  them 
^  ^vunmeod  the  seryice  of  that  country,  and  hastened  to  join  the  Swedish  army 
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broad.  The  village  of  ZusmarshatiBeD  is  immediately  on  the 
river,  but  on  its  right  or  Augsburg  side.  The  shorteBt  road  k> 
the  river  from  Lauingen  runs  by  WelKsing,  HolKheim,  Ellerbaeh, 
and  Fultenbach,  to  a  point  between  the  last-named  place  aiid 
Zusamzell.  At  that  point  it  joins  the  main  road  to  Donauwiirth, 
and,  branching  southward,  crosses  the  river  at  AUenmiinBtCT, 
and  runs  thence,  skirting  the  Streittheimer  forest,  up  its  right 
bank,  to  Neumunator,  and  thence  to  Zusmai-shauBen.  There  is. 
however,  another  road  from  Lauingen,  which,  though  longer, 
could  not  fail  to  recommend  itself  to  generals  in  the  situation 
of  Turenne  and  Wrangel.  This  road  runs  parallel  with  the 
Danube  till  it  cuts  the  old  Ulm  road  at  Gunzburg.  The  Urf- 
named  road,  running  at  a  direct  right  angle  to  it  eastward,  tak» 
the  traveller  by  way  of  Burgan  and  Glottwang,  and  through  the 
Schcppbach  forest,  to  Zusmarshausen. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  exiutence  of  these  tio 
roads.  The  Imperialit^ts,  crossing  at  Donauwortb,  had  maiebrf 
by  the  road  leading  from  that  place  southwards,  with  the  gensil 
idea  of  taking  up  a  position  which  would  cover  Augsburg  agun^ 
an  enemy  who  should  cross  the  Danube  at  a  point  higher  thm 
Donauworth.  For  this  pur^iose  there  was  no  better  point  to 
occupy  than  Zusmart^hansen.  An  army  occupying  the  villlg* 
behind  the  Zusam,  the  passage  of  which  would  have  been  nO" 
dered  most  difficult  if  the  bridge  across  it  had  been  destnijw' 
with  a  corijs  at  Nenmiinster,  little  more  than  a  mile  hi^er  vf 
to  cover  its  right,  and  a  detachment  in  observation,  eupportiB 
by  a  second  coi-^js  at  Altenmiinster,  would  have  seuured  the  rigU' 
The  left  was  covered  by  the  nature  of  the  country  and  by  ' 
remarkable  bend  made  at  this  point  by  the  river.  Helin^ 
had  only  to  sit  still  at  Zusmarshansen,  and  employ  to  fl* 
utmost  his  scouts  and  reconnoitring  parties. 

Some  dim  idea  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  poeitioii  <■    : 
Zusmarshausen,  and  of  retaining  them,  seems  to  have  o«!iipH> 
at  the  outset  the  mind  of  Melander.    As  long  as  he  wm  o"" 
certain  of  the  movements  of  his  enemy,  be  remained  ijiu* 
Suddenly,    however,    certain    information    reached    him  ttrf    i 
Turenne  and  Wrangle  were  seeking  to  cross   the  Danub* " 
Lauingen.    This  information  would,  had  be  been  a  wL'«  n*""    i 
have  confirmed  him  in  hia  quiet  attitude.    He  should  not  h«**    i 
stirred  until  he  had  ascertained,  beyond  question,  the  i^ 
moTementB  of  the  enemy.     But  Melander  acted  just  f»^    j 
Bbonld  not  have  acted.    Bendered  nervous  and  fnssj  M^H 
nem  about  Lftningen,  he  rMolnd  toBpKk  out  th«  eu^^^H 
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18  of  his  scouts,  but  with  his  main  army.  He  quitted, 
ismarshausen,  and  marched  by  the  second  of  the  two 
bich  I  have  described  to  Glottwang.  Scarcely  had  he 
that  place  when  he  received  certain  information  that 
oay,  pressing  forward  in  light  order,  was  at  Rosingen, 
.  few  miles  of  him.  Thoroughly  alarmed  now,  Melander 
I  to  make  a  retrograde  movement,  with  the  view  of  re- 
ig  his  old  position  at  Zusmarshausen.  But  the  French 
3des  marched  more  rapidly  than  he  did ;  and  he  had 
jceeded  in  transporting  half  his  army — the  Bavarian 
led  by  General  Gronsfeld — over  the  bridge  across  the 
when  Turenne  and  Wrangel  attacked  him.  Those 
,  in  fact,  had  crossed  at  Lauingen  the  day  before  the 
ion  of  their  propinquity  to  that  place  had  reached 
r,  and,  leaving  there  all  their  heavy  baggage,  had  marched 
by  the  second  of  the  two  roads  which  I  have  described, 
mishers  in  their  front  had  given  timely  intelligence  of 
ements  of  Melander — of  his  rash  advance,  and  of  his 
e  rash  retreat — and  this  intelligence  had  only  served  to 
the  already  rapid  movement  of  the  alUes.  Turenne 
the  enemy  was  in  his  power,  that  the  bridge  over  the 
^ould  alone  suffice  to  give  them  into  his  hands.  Me- 
'ould  have  either  to  fight  with  his  whole  army,  with  an 
)le  river  in  his  rear ;  or,  were  he  rash  enough  to 
t  a  part  of  his  army  behind  that  river,  he  would  expose 
cut  in  two.    Melander,  we  have  seen,  did  display  that 

Bavarians  under  Gronsfeld  were  just  succeeding  in 
good  the  passage  of  the  Zusam,  when  Melander  was 
>on  to  make  head  against  the  full  force  of  the  allied 
He  had  been  at  the  bridge  and  along  the  line  leading 
tening  his  men  and  endeavouring  by  all  the  means  in 
r  to  quicken  their  movements  ;  but,  at  the  first  sound 
,  he  galloped  back  to  his  rear-guard,  and  encouraged 
Qdake  such  a  resistance  as  would  save  his  army.  Before 
reach  his  rear-guard  Montecucculi's  cavalry  had  been 
ght.  He  found  it  impossible,  then,  to  stem  the  torrent 
erce  assault,  and  his  troops  gave  way  under  the  very 
leir  commander.  Melander  was  still  animating  them 
}ullet  pierced  his  jerkin.  For  a  few  seconds  he  sat  his 
ben,  calling  to  his  men  to  continue  their  resistance,  he 
to  the  ground ! 
kll  of  their  leader,  the  absence  from  the  front  of  the 
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general,  Baymond,  Count  of  Montecuccoli,  who,  as  neit  in 
authority,  succeeded  him,  completed  the  diacomfiture  which  re- 
peated charges  on  the  front  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  Imperial 
army,  whilst  its  more  advanced  columns  were  engaged  in 
crossing  a  narrow  bridge,  had  begun.  Some  time  elapsed  before 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Melauder  reached  Montecuccoli ;  and 
when  it  reached  him,  the  preHsore  from  the  front  was  too  greit 
to  permit  him  to  make  his  presence  felt.  The  battle  had,  in 
fact,  been  decided  the  moment  when  Turenne  and  W'ranj;el 
caught  the  Imperial  army  in  jUigmittc  delicto  on  the  groand 
west  of  the  Zunam  ! 

Meanwhile  about  one-half  of  the  Imperial  army  had  sat- 
ceecled  in  passing  to  the  right  bank.  The  Herce  and  inlii- 
criminate  rush  which  followed  the  rout  of  MontecucenH'i 
cavalry  and  the  death  of  Melander  brought  with  it  b  bl 
more.  Then  Gronsfeld,  who  had  ranged  bis  Bavariane  in 
battle  aiTay  on  the  further  side,  saw  very  clearly  that  nnlM 
he  could  stop  that  rush,  he,  too,  would  be  overwhehned; 
that,  to  save  the  cause,  it  was  necessary  to  Bacrifiea  the 
Imperial  troops — nearly  a  moiety  of  their  army — who  mn 
still  on  the  further  ^ide.  With  a  supreme  efiFort,  then,  bt 
managed  to  utilise  the  means  which  hod  been  already  JK- 
vided  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  to  destiqj  * 
portion  of  the  bridge  sufficient  to  render  it  impasBable.  'Bu 
action — to  be  repented  at  Leipzig  a  hundred  and  sixtj-fto 
years  later  on  one  of  the  most  momentous  ocoamona  U* 
world  has  ever  witnessed — though  it  saved,  fm  a  monn^ 
the  balk  of  the  allied  army,  left  one-fourth  of  it  a  prey  to  the 
enemy. 

It  can  easily  be  conceived  how  Tnrenne  and  Wzangd  taok 
the  fullest  advantage  of  their  position ;  how  not  an  enetnj  (■   . 
the  further  side  of  the  Zusam  escaped  death  or  surrender.    Bat 
they  did  more.     They  brought  up  artificers  to  render  the  brobw 
parts  of  the  bridge  traversable  by  means  of  f&scines  euiik  m 
the  stream.    But  Oronsfeld  and  Montecucculi,  fully  alive  to  tte 
danger,  had  planted  guns  and  marksmen  at  points  sheltotd 
from  the    enemy's    fire,  and  which    commanded    tlie  bridjE 
throughout    its    length    and    breadth.      Their  fire  ttffectDiliT 
liindered  the  artifieera.     The  two  generals  then  doapatobed  i 
iheir  cavalty  to  attempt,  at  some  point  or  other,  to  cross  ^  j 
river.    But  the  BavamD  hoTBemoi,  irell  led,   followed  tbeir  | 
morementa  and  l«ffled  thenL    The  viators  were  forced  (lu^^ 
be  content  vitfa  the  victcny  they  iuA-airGads'ymiatimJ^M 
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ecessity  was  imposed  upon  them  proves  the  folly 
der  in  quitting  so  strong  a  position  to  march 
1  enemy  of  whose  movements  he  was  ignorant !  It 
ifficient  that  his  folly  caused  his  death.  The  death  of 
lot  always  sufiScient  atonement  for  the  disgrace,  the 
dishonour,  his  actions  may  bring  upon  his  country! 
the  night  that  followed,  Gronsfeld,  who  had  now 
ommand,  fell  back  very  rapidly,  but  in  perfect  order ; 
le  halt  until  he  had  placed  the  river  Lech  between 
id  his  enemy.  Turenne  and  Wrangel  lost  no  time  in 
him ;  but  the  passage  of  the  Zusam  was  long,  and 
y  reached  the  left  bank  of   the    Lech,  just  above 

they  found  the  enemy  intrenched  in  a  strong 
>n  the  opposite  side.  The  Lech  here  being  very 
id  difficult,  the  allies  descended  that  river  until  they 
a  point  opposite  Rain — the  very  point,  in  fact,  whence 
had  made  his  successful  passage  of  the  river  in  the 
lly.  In  the  hope  to  surprise  the  bridge  across  the 
lis  point,  the  allied  generals  had  sent  to  the  front  a 
dy  of  cavalry  with  orders  to  seize  it.  But  before 
1  arrive,  the  commandant  of  the  Bavarian  garrison  at 
caused  it  to  be  set  fire  to ;  and  though  it  was  still 
^hen  the  allied  cavalry  came  in  sight  of  it,  it  was 
)st  beyond  redemption  for  practical  purposes.  But 
f  the  bridge  hindered  Turenne  and  Wrangel  as  little 

hindered  Gustavus.  Employing  means  similar  to 
I  by  the  hero-king,  they  crossed  the  river  in  the  face 
imy,  and  forced  Gronsfeld,  now  commanding  only  the 
arian  army,  to  a  precipitate  flight.  Bavaria  now  lay 
s  at  their  feet.  '  Universal  terror  reigned  amongst  the 
oagnates  of  that  country.  There  was  no  thought  of 
sistance.  Maximilian  himself  gave  an  example  to  his 
y  fleeing,  in  despair,  to  Salzburg ! 
ber  misfortunes  following  upon  the  battle  of  Zusmars- 
id  the  passage  of  the  Lech,  came  to  complete  the 
of  the  pretensions  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Germany, 
ce  its  leaders  to  accept  terms  of  peace.  The  first  of 
)  brought  about  by  the  action  of  Eonigsmark,  the 
3  victory  of  Gonde  over  the  Austro- Spanish  army  at 
18  action  of  Eonigsmark  is  so  interesting  and  so  little 
it  I  propose  to  give  it  in  some  detail.  After  crossing 
Wrangel  had  despatched  Eonigsmark  with  his  flying 

'  Army  and  Navy  Magazine,  September  18S8,  pages  402-8. 
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corps  into  Bohemia.  KonigBinark  marchvd  across  the  Uppei 
Palatinate,  entered  that  kingdom  b;  way  of  Eger  (9th  Joly), 
and  took  Falkenau,  BiBchofteinitz,  and  Klattau.  About  that 
time,  his  bead-quarters  being  still  at  Eg(T,  an  officer  called 
Ernest  of  OttwaJd,  who  had  just  quitted  the  Imperial  service, 
came  to  him,  demanded  and  obtained  an  audience,  and  repre- 
sented that  during  his  recent  residence  in  Prague  he  had 
observed  that  wbtlst  tbe  repairs  of  the  city-wall  were  progrest- 
ing  it  was  customary  to  leave  the  parts  under  rupair  unguwdrf 
at  night,  and  that  he  was  satisfied  it  would  be  easy  for  a  putf 
of  Swedes  to  enter  the  city  that  way,  and  then  by  a  rush  to 
master  one  of  the  gates  and  admit  the  main  army.  Konig*- 
mark  listened  to  tbe  information  with  pleasure,  resolved  tout 
upon  it  immediately,  and  set  off  that  very  night  by  fami 
marches  towards  Prague.  Prtseing  on  with  all  speed,  he  sorinnl 
Bakovnik  (Kakonitz)  26tb  July,  closely  guarded  all  the  rotde 
which  communicated  with  tbe  capital,  thtn  stnt  onOttwfJdto 
conduct  twelve  hundred  horsemen  and  musketeers,  commftnded 
by  ColoQol  Koppi,  to  carry  out  the  design,  whilst  he  himseH 
with  the  rest  of  bis  flying  corps,  marched  to,  and  occupied  it 
midnight,  Breonov  (St.  Margaretha),  close  to  Prague.  Meut- 
while  Ottwald,  Koppi,  and  the  horsemen  adranced  in  oriff 
of  attack  to  the  fallen  wall.  A  hundred  musketeers  wenii 
front,  closely  followed  by  fifty  sappers,  and  these  as  danlr 
supported  by  two  hundred  chosen  infantry,  the  rest  of  tt* 
cavalry  and  infantry  bringing  up  the  rear.  As  they  appnitebel 
they  heard  the  call  of  the  sentry  followed  by  tbe  sound  d  > 
hell.  The  Swedes  for  a  moment  thought  they  had  been  betqfiit 
but  Ottwald  assured  them  that  the  bell  merely  aignifiri  ft* 
summons  to  the  monks  to  early  matins,  whilst  the  call  of  •* 
soldier  was  tbe  consequence  of  the  relief  of  sentries.  ~ 
moment  the  party  baited.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
finished  their  rounds  than  the  signal  for  attack 
The  advanced  troops,  led  by  Ottwald,  cleared 
entered  the  city,  cat  dovm  ttie  sentries  at  the 
gate  (the  Strahover  Gate,  now  known  aa  the  ' 
lowered  the  drawbridge.  In  front  of  this  were 
and  his  troops.  These  now  entered,  mastered 
gates  of  the  Kleinseite  and  the  Hradschin,  and  ill'' 
inooncelTablfl  alarm  and  diBtorbaooe  occupied  all ' 
Benares  and  streets. 

Od  the  first  Bound  of  tomnlt  the  Commandant 
Gotmt  Cdloredo  of  Walse,  had  Ulan  back  with  tbo 
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red  strong,  into  the  Altstadt,  and  had  blocked  or 
U  the  approaches  to  it.  Aided  by  the  major  com- 
be city  militia,  Torek  of  Rosenthal,  he  armed  aa 
possible  the  citizens,  the  students,  and  even  the 
e  despatched  messengers  at  the  same  time  to  the 
ackheim,  who  was  proceeding  to  Glatz  at  the  head  of 
id  cavalry,  to  return ;  sent  for  a  detachment  then  at 
ider  Don  Juarez  Gonti,  and  ordered  the  occupation 
nd,  Klein  Venedig,  by  another  detachment  under 
chovsky.  He  had,  however,  only  two  guns,  and  to 
the  arms  that  were  required  he  was  compelled  ta 

the  gunshops  in  the  Altstadt.  He  managed,  how- 
ulse  the  attacks  which  Konigsmark  had  not  ceased, 
loment  he  had  estabUshed  a  semblance  of  order  in 
ite,  to  make  upon  him. 

)urse  of  the  forty-eight  hours  following,  both  sidea 
linforcements.  Buckheim  returned  with  his  two 
lorsemen  from  the  road  to  Glatz,  whilst  General 
,  who  had  commanded  the  Swedish  cavalry  at 
osen,  and  had  been  detached  after  the  passage  of  the 
Silesia,  arrived  with  a  still  larger  body  of  men,  and 
a  the  Ziskaberg.     On  that  he  planted  five  batteries, 

fire  from  forty  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  Neustadt* 
ould  not  reply.    His  two  solitary  pieces  had  been 

up.  But  if  he  had  no  guns  he  had  what  on 
m  was  not  less  valuable,  the  courage,  the  determi- 
cool  calm  energy  of  the  citizens.  Not  in  after 
iragossa  even,  was  a  place  defended  by  its  citizens 
3r  resolution  than  was  that  part  of  Prague  known  as 
It,  Neustadt,  and  Josefstadt,  separated  from  the 
)y  the  Moldau,  than  was  Prague  in  July,  August, 

and  October,  1648. 

this  time  the  inhabitants  of  Bohemia  suffered 
Whilst  from  his  vantage  ground  on  the  Eleinseite 
k  was  directing  repeated  attacks  on  the  western 
the  city,  his  lieutenant,  Eoppi,   was  ravaging  and 

the  country  far  and  wide.  The  circles  of  Leit- 
kaz,  Schlau,  and  Bunzlau  suffered  terribly.  Nor 
circles  the  only  victims.  The  valuable  library ,  known 
mberg  Ubrary,  was  transported  from  the  Hradschin 
ilm,  where  it  still  exists  under  the  name  of  the^ 
library.* 

the  most  cherished  yolmnes,  eight-and -forty  in  number,  were  re« 
present  Emperor,  Franz  Josef,  and  placed  in  the  Brilnn  archiyes. 
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During  the  last  days  of  July,  the  whole  of  August,  and  Sep- 
•tember,  the  occupants  of  the  two  aides  of  the  city  fought  ^umt 
each  other  witli  tmremitting  fury.  On  the  3rd  October  a  nn 
Swedish  army,  led  by  Prince  Charles  Gustavus,  Duke  of  Zwa- 
briicken,  nephew  of  the  great  Guetavaa  and  afterwards  him- 
self  King  of  Sweden,  arrived  to  strengthen  Konigsmark. 

It  was  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement  folloving 
the  defeat  of  the  Anstro-Bpanish  army  at  Lens  (20th  Angnst). 
which  decided  Ferdinand  III.  to  accept  the  best  conditioiu  A 
peace  then  attainable.  He  forwarded  instructions  to  this  efiwt 
to  his  pleniiwteutiaries  at  Osnabriick  and  Milnster,  and  the  result 
was  the  signature,  on  the  24th  October,  of  the  treaty — Btthe 
former  place  with  Sweden,  at  the  latter  with  France — known  in 
history  as  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  a  peace  which  renuinad 
the  basis  of  the  general  European  concert  until  the  old  tndv 
of  things  was  swept  away  by  the  mighty  wave  of  the  FravA 
Bevolutioii. 

But  meanwhile,  whilst  the  articles  of  the  Peace  were  iliD 
being  esantined,  the  struggle  between  the  Swedes  and  tb 
Imperialists  in  Prague  had  continued  with  unabated  fury.  Its 
due,  I  think,  to  the  memory  of  those  who  conducted  a  debM 
unsurpassed  in  history  that  the  record  of  their  daring  onnp 
should  be  continued  up  to  the  time  when  its  display  VM  ■ 
longer  needed. 

The  aiTivai  of  Charles  Gustavus  had  given  to  the  SwedeiA 
overwhelming  superiority  in  disciplined  troops  and  in  mmutiiV 
of  war.  That  prince  hastened  to  use  his  advantage  to  A> 
utmost.  On  every  spot  of  ground  which  commanded  the  iM^ 
he  erected  batteries.  These  poured  forth  their  dea&-dttl!>(  j 
missiles  day  and  night  into  the  city.  Yet,  in  spite  of  th»  to  i 
Don  Juarez  Conti,  who  had  charge  of  the  defences,  continw 
to  show  a  bold  front.  He  multiplied  his  earthworks,  met  nuu 
by  countermine,  distributed  to  each  officer  a  district,  or  tu  boW 
instances  even  a  honset  for  which  he  alone  should  be  resposO' 
ble.  To  the  students,  placed  nnder  the  guidance  of  the  i^ 
Plachy,  and  to  a  mi^or  of  the  militia,  John  of  Arcieogk,!" 
committed  the  defence  of  the  banks  of  the  Moldau.  Of  U" 
priests  and  monks  of  all  denominations,  the  Benedictinr^,  I^ 
Jesnits,  the  Carmelites,  the  Faolites,  the  pupils,  and  tba  f*- 
'vants,  he  foirmed  a  company,  two  hundred  strong,  tHoA  ■* 
(umfided  to  the  charge  alt  Don  Florio  of  Cremona,  Piortrt*  I 
Zderai,  and  of  Bodolf  Bhoder,  Provost  of  Altbi 
jODOg  men  of  noble  blood  ha  ftarmed  a  very  HtnmgJ 
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valry.  In  this  manner  and  in  other  similar  manners  did  the 
iperialist  leaders  utilise  the  resources  at  their  disposal. 
On  the  5th  October  Prince  Charles  Gustavus  led  the  Swedes 
ross  the  Moldau,  and  occupied  the  hill  then  known  as  the 
Ugenberg.  Eonigsmark  took  up  a  position  on  the  Weinberg, 
lilst  Wittenberg  placed  his  cavalry  behind  the  gate  called  the 
yssehradthor,*  his  infantry  on  the  Weinberg,  opposite  the 
te  known  as  the  Bossthor.  On  these  positions  the  Prince 
uted  his  batteries,  and  on  the  6th  opened  fire.  After  a 
cmonade  which  lasted  all  that  day  and  the  following  night,  he 
mmoned  the  city  to  surrender.  He  received  the  following 
roic  reply  :  "  Let  the  Prince  come  with  his  people  :  we  are  all 
Bidy  to  give  him  the  politest  reception  !  " 
The  cannonade  then  continued.  On  the  third  day  the  Prince 
.Te  orders  to  storm  the  gate  known  as  the  Galgenthor.  Obey- 
g  these  orders,  the  Swedes,  in  spite  of  the  most  heroic 
sistance,  mounted  the  walls,  gained  a  position  behind  them, 
id  mastered  the  Galgenthor  and  a  tower.  Then  was  Gonti's 
>portunity.  He  fired  a  mine  which  had  been  laid  under  the 
wer,  and  having  created  a  panic  by  the  explosion,  which 
orled  into  the  air  about  a  hundred  Swedes,  he  came  down 
ith  fresh  troops  to  complete  their  discomfiture.  This  he  did, 
nd  recovered  the  lost  gate.  Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged, 
i^other  party  of  the  Imperialists  had  sallied  from  the  Wysseh- 
^thor  and  taken  several  prisoners. 

Jfot  disheartened  by  this  failure,  the  Swedes  renewed  the 
^  the  next  day,  and  continued  it  from  five  batteries  for  two 
JB  and  nights.  The  effect  was  very  disastrous  to  the  defenders. 
'  the  18th  October  the  Prince  ordered  a  general  storm.  The 
^8  known  as  the  Galgenthor,  the  Bossthor,  the  Briicken- 
^9  aild  the  Wyssehradthor,  were,  in  consequence,  simulta- 
)tiely  attacked  with  great  fury.  But  in  spite  of  the  courage 
^ixe  assailants,  of  the  fact  that  they  were  well  supplied  with 
^^on  whilst  the  defenders  had  not  one  single  piece,  the 
'^otism  of  the  citizens  prevailed,  and  the  attack  was  beaten 
'^  at  all  points. 

^^^ice  more  did  the' Prince  attempt  negotiation.     On  the  14th 

^lumioned  the  city  to  surrender,  accompanying  the  summons 

Hi  promise  to  treat  with  consideration  all  the  inhabitants. 

"^e  Wyssehrad  was  a  stronghold  with  nuxnerons  towers,  then  very  much 
'''pidatad,  fortning  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city.  The  Rossthor  formed 
^  tbe-further  extremity  of  the  street  now  known  as  the  WenzeUi-Platz.  Th» 
^  of  the  gateway  ia  now  occupied  by  the  Bohemian  National  Museum. 
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Again  was  an  answer  simUar  to  that  previously  given  returned. 
Enraged  at  this  obstinacy,  the  Prince  brought  his  batteries 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  walls.  In  a  few  days  an  enonnous 
breach  was  effected. 

On  the  25th  an  attempt  was  made  to  storm  the  city  by  this 
breach.    A  select  corps  of  four  thousand  men,   supported  by 
another  of  two   thousand,   formed  the  storming  party.    The 
advance  of  this  party  was  covered  by  a  fire  from  forty  guns. 
This  time  success  seemed  assured.     The  stormers,  after  some 
hard  fighting,  entered  the  breach  and,  the  defence  suddenly 
collapsing,  were  about  to  advance  in  triumph,  when  suddenly 
Conti,  always  on  the  alert,  fired  a  mine.     The  immediate  eSe!C^ 
of  this  desperate  act  was  the  destruction  of  five  hundred  Sweden 
blown  mto  the  air ;  its  almost  immediate  consequence  the  fligl 
of  the  remainder.     These  did  not  recover  from  the  panic  unl 
they  had  reached  a  spot  well  behind  their  reserves. 

This  was  the  last  serious  attempt  to  take  the  city.  Ttr^ 
heroic  defence  of  the  inhabitants  had  given  them  a  mor^ 
superiority  which  completely  dominated  the  assailants, 
prestige  was  now  on  the  side  of  the  defenders,  and,  notwil 
standing  the  scorn  with  which  sentimental  politicians  ha^ 
tried  to  overwhelm  that  word,  it  still  counts  for  much  in 
If  their  courage  had  required  fortifying,  and  if  the  spirits^ 
their  assailants  had  needed  still  further  to  be  depressed,  bofc3 
results  would  have  been  obtained  firom  the  knowledge  of  tfc^* 
fact  that  a  relieving  army,  led  by  Feldzeugmeister  Grolz,  we*-* 
approaching. 

It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  that  general  did  not  arrive  in  tiicm^ 
to  take  pai-t  in  the  war.     On  the  3rd  November  messenger* 
reached  the  head-quarters  of  both  the  hostile  camps  with  tbr^ 
information  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  that  the  Peace  of  We»*" 
phalia  had  been  signed.    After  so  many  reverses  sustained  t>7 
the  Imperialists,  it  was  consolatory  and  fitting  that  the  \i^ 
warlike  operation  should  have  been  a  feat  of  arms 'never  sa^" 
passed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  which,  for  the  firmness,  th^ 
steadfastness,  the  heroism  it  displayed,  for  the  triumph  of  w^' 
lution  over  immbers,  deserves  to  rank  with  the  achievemfittto 
of  Glive  at  Arkat,  of  Palafoz  and  his  heroic  companions  ^ 
Saragossa,  of  the  immortal  defenders  of  Lakhnau !  * 

At  last  the  war  was  over !     True  it  is  that  it  had  been  a  ^ 

*  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  English  aoconnt  of  this  aiflge  of  wnfr  * 
hundred  days'  duration.  The  account  in  the  text  is  based  mainly  iqNNi  Ar^^ 
and  Swedish  records. 
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of  desolation ;  tnii?  it  is  that  some  of  the  parts  of  Germany 
vhich  formed  a  constant  marching  and  resting  ground  for  the 
rival  annies,  notably  Bohemia,*  have  not  to  this  day  entirely 
recovered  from  its  effects  ;  true  it  is  that  the  sufferings  of  indi- 
TidualB  were  terrible  ;  that  culture  and  civilisation  were  thrown 
i»acl(;  that  crime  received  an  impulse:  and  yet  the  result 
obtained  was  worth  even  those  sacrifices.  The  battle  of  religion 
was  BO  thoroughly  fought  out  that  thenceforward  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  could  agree  to  live  together  in  poace.  The  tole- 
ntioD  obtained  was  not,  indeed,  absolute.  It  was  of  a  kind 
irhicb  Gustavus  and  Ferdinand  II.  would  have  alike  repudiated. 
It  left  remaining,  as  a  guiding  principle,  the  maj^im,  "Cujtu 
ngio,  Kjua  reliflii)."  But  it  took  away  from  the  Emperor  of 
Gennany  the  power  of  dictating  to  the  consciences  of  the  i}cople 
of  Saiony,  of  Hanover,  of  Brandenburg,  and  of  parts  of  Ger- 
nuoy  other  than  those  appertaining  to  the  House  of  Habsburg. 
And  with  respect  to  all  those  other  parts  of  Germany,  it  may  be 
■tated  that  the  toleration  secured  was  absolute.  In  them  differ- 
ence of  religion  ceased  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than 
diferoce  of  opinion. 

The  bigotry  which  made  of  Ferdinand  II.  so  strong  a  partisan 
in  the  war — though  it  did  not  cause  it— incited  his  descendants 
to  deny  for  many  long  years  to  tlieir  hereditary  subjects  the 
Meration  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  Germany.  Eighty 
JOMB  subsequently  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  1729,  the  Emperor 
Quries  VI.  permitted  the  expatriation  of  a  large  number  of 
OKlnBtrioaB  subjects  merely  because  they  professed  the  Pro- 
^Mtuit  faith.  Homes  in  North  Germany  were  provided  for 
thne  men  by  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  father  of  Frederic 
ILi  tnd  it  is  a  fact  that  their  descendants  have,  by  their 
nlonr  on  many  a  battle-field,  more  than  repayed  the  House 
t(  H(dieiuollsm  for  the  hospitality  denied  to  them  by  the 
Bolue  of  Habsburg.    But  such  strong  measures  were  rare. 

Ihe  Peace  of  Westphalia  laid  down  definite  rules  which  could 
sot  be  evaded.  It  secured  for  Germany  repose — a  repose  the 
A  ooDtfimpnrary.  Balbin,  wrote  of  that  kingdom:  "  Thara  wu  no  (own,  no 
MUi,iioT<llDg*eT«i,  {d  Bob«mia,  whioh,  dnring  thii  war,  wm  not  either  oom- 
^Mf  nevked  (aaagepliindert)  or  bnni»d,  or  Uud  in  uhes."  The  Swedish  general, 
k^  Ptobt,  bo&sUd  thai  bs  aioao  h^  burned  eight  hundred  townahipa  (Oitaohaf- 
■^  Balbin  adds :  "  During  the  Thirtj  Tean'  War  Bohanua  wai  a  pny  alike  to 
'  I  and  foM.  The  oaiy  woiidur  ti  that  any  Inhabitanti  remain  in  it."  In  hia 
frfBtimua  Pelzel  ^ve«  the  following  itatiitloi :  "Before  the  warthapopn- 
ot  Bobomia  eomiiteil  of  thtM  mUlloiiB,  fnhabtting  788  towua  and  U,700 
a,  In  1048,  the  year  ol  the  Kmohufia  of  tfa«  war,  tbe  nmiiber  of  tahaUtad 
fcidtnak  to  330 ;  of  villages  t«  IjOOO ;  vt  InhaUtanU  to  laOflOO." 
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more  certain  to  endure  because  whilet  it  practically  Becnred  to 
eveiy  man  the  right  to  worship  his  Maker  in  the  maunei  tht 
most  binding  on  his  own  conscience,  it  re-established  the  rule  of 
law  and  order. 

Politically  the  great  gainer  of  the  war  was  France.  Lormne 
and  Alsace  (Strasburg  excepted]  became  permanently  joined  If 
her  Monarchy.  Sweden  obtained  a  strong  position  on  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  gained  the  Upper 
Palatinate  and  with  it  the  Electoral  dignity.  Of  the  three  gn*t 
Catholic  Powers,  Bavaria  is  tlie  only  one  which  pennanentlj 
retained  the  fruite  of  her  many  exertions ;  and  even  fianrii 
was  forced,  in  1788,  to  yield  some  portion  of  her  territory  to 
Austria ! 
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visitors  to  the  city  of  Quebec  will  remember  the  old  wooden 
re  of  General  Wolfe,  that  is  so  quaintly  carved  and  painted. 

as  well  known  as  '^  Peeping  Tom  "  at  Coventry,  and  is  even 
3  cherished  and  regarded  by  the  inhabitants.  One  morning, 
3  forty  years  ago,  it  was  found  the  General  had  disappeared ; 
great  was  the  commotion  and  stir  it  caused.  Enquiries  were 
e,  but  without  results,  though  the  municipal  authorities  offered 
hundred  pounds  reward  for  his  recovery.     Nothing,  however, 

heard  of  him ;  and  to  this  day  the  good  people  are  not  aware 
» the  General  had  embarked  in  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  for 
^yage  to  the  West  Indies. 

*Ius  good  ship,  during  the  commission,  had  visited  Quebec 
16  times ;  and  each  time  the  young  Nelsons  on  board  longed  to 
3  the  General  in  their  keeping.  On  one  occasion  they  suc- 
led  in  removing  some  of  the  fastenings  that  secured  it  to  the 
Be ;  at  another  time  they  proceeded  farther,  and  were  in  the 
of  lowering  him  down,  when  they  were  disturbed  and  almost 
ured.  This  caused  the  figure  to  be  more  securely  fixed  and 
ed  higher,  where  it  was  deemed  safe  firom  molestation, 
he  fourth  visit  to  Qeubec  was  a  short  one  ;  and  late  at  night, 
he  day  before  we  left,  I  was  walking  the  deck  with  the  officer 
he  watch  when  a  boat  came  alongside  with  some  of  the 
or  officers.  As  the  accommodation-ladder  was  removed,  there 
led  to  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  one  of  them  up 
ihip's  side ;  but  there  was  no  noise ;  and  thinking  the  indi- 
al  had  been  making  free  with  his  friends,  and  inquiry  might 

to  unpleasant  disclosures,  no  notice  was  taken,  and  all  passed 
uietly.  At  daylight  the  ship  got  under  weigh,  and  proceeded 
lly  down  the  noble  St.  Lawrence.  At  Halifax  the  stay  was 
if  when  we  went  on  to  the  West  Indies ;  where  we  passed  six 
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months  in  cruising  and  visiting  the  different  islands.  Allnaons 
were  often  made  to  "  the  General "  :  the  Mids  "  hoped  be  wu 
well,  and  did  not  feel  the  heat  as  they  did " ;  "  undoabted!;  the 
change  was  very  great  to  him  " ;  wondered  "  if  he  would  prefer  in 
icicle  to  his  nose  and  hat  capped  with  snow,  as  it  would  be  if  tliey 
had  not  taken  such  care  of  him,"  &c.  All  this  was  very  mysterioni, 
and  puzzled  many  ;  but  the  secret  was  well  kept,  and  not  a  dozen 
in  the  ship  knew  that  the  Famous  figure  of  General  Wolfe  ns 
stowed  away  in  the  main  hold. 

After  three  months  we  returned  to  Halifox ;  and  as  the  joke  bad 
been  carried  far  enough,  and  we  were  ahont  to  leave  for  EDgluoi 
the  following  plan  was  devised  for  rewarding  a  deserving  soldiet 
and  restoring  "  the  General  "  to  the  good  people  of  Quebec.  We 
had  received  much  hospitality  and  attention  from  the  t*o  regi' 
ments  then  at  Halifax,  the  Hth  and  d7th  ;  they  were  asked  to  duk 
H  sergeant  that  was  particularly  trustworthy  and  deserving  of  nnri 
One  of  them  did  so,  T  forget  bis  name,  but  a  pass  was  obtiiuM 
for  him  for  Quebec.  He  took  charge  of  the  case  containing* the 
General,"  which  was  addressed  to  the  City  Authorities,  and  delimw 
it :  at  the  same  time  claimed  the  hundred  pounds  they  had  oBim 
for  the  restoration.  The  sergeant  received  the  promised  renri 
and  I  hope  to  this  day  the  interesting  old  figure  is  seenrdyBsil 
and  rests  in  its  old  place  at  Quebec. 
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forces  available  at  the  present  time  in  the  Chinese  Empire  for 
OSes  of  war  have  been  so  variously  estimated  by  authorities  in 
and  other  countries,  as  to  suggest  the  inference  that  no  certain 
IS  exist  for  obtaining  accurate  data  on  the  subject.  Chinese 
»tics  are  notoriously  unreliable,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
rriving  at  trustworthy  results  are  greatly  increased  by  the  dis- 
laty  of  native  officials,  as  well  as  by  the  practice,  which  is 
itimes  resorted  to,  of  displaying  a  numerous  army  on  paper 
ih  has  no  existence  in  fact,  by  way  of  accounting  for  disburse- 
ts  on  a  large  scale.  But  official  salaries  are  so  absurdly  small 
'hina  that  all  kinds  of  shifts  and  expedients  have  to  be  resorted 
-nd  come  to  be  recognised  as  legitimate  means  for  increasing 
emoluments  of  office ;  and  it  is  a  common  saying  amongst  the 
pie,  with  reference  to  these  practices,  that ''  the  greater  fish  eat 

smaller^  the  smaller  eat  the  shrimps,  and  the  shrimps  are 
ged  to  eat  the  mud."    A  case  in  point  occurred  while  the  writer 

at  Foochow^  when  a  lieutenant-colonel  was  convicted,  not  only 
Knitting  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  his  regiment,  and  of  pocketing 
pay,  but  of  selling  opium  to  the  men  under  his  command  !    For 

breach  of  discipline  he  was  sentenced,  in  company  with  .a 
nin  captain  who  had  aided  and  abetted  him,  to  be  decapitated  in 
presence  of  the  troops.  The  sentence  was  severe  enough,  and 
bt  to  have  proved  a  warning  to  others ;  but  for  one  case  liko 

which  was  brought  to  light  and  summarily  dealt  with  by  an 
:getic  viceroy,  we  may  rest  assured  that  in  a  country  where  cor- 
don exists  on  a  vast  scale  there  are  thousands  which  attract  no 
[^  whatever. 

Hother  source  of  confusion  is  the  mistake  which  is  sometime^ 
«  of  confounding  the  Imperial  levies,  which  have  existed  from 
)  immemorial^  with  the  army  which  has  been  developed  of  late 
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years,  orgnniscd,  drilled,  and  armed  on  a  foreign  baeis.  T)i< 
number  of  men  who  have  passed  througb  u  course  of  inatrwliDn 
under  European  officers  has  been  eatimated  at  from  7O,000toM 
high  ns  150,000 ;  and  althongh  the  actual  numbers  probablj  ^ 
far  short  of  either  of  these  totals,  there  is  no  doubt  thst  a  verj con- 
siderable force  of  well  armed  and  carefully  drilled  troops  would  be 
aToilable  in  case  of  war ;  and,  putting  aside  statistics,  it  mtj  Iw 
taken  for  granted  that  with  a  population  of  400,000,000,  tbe  nanibei 
of  men  China  could  put  into  the  field  on  an  emergency  is  practicillT 
unlimited. 

The  question,  then,  with  which  we  are  mostly  concerned,  ii,  di:* 
tbe  iiumcricnl  strength  of  the  Chinese  army,  but  rather  the  qailitf 
of  the  troops,  and  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  carrying  n  ■ 
protracted  stniggle  with  a  European  power.  And  in  this  eaaBliJi 
at  least,  the  change  of  opinion  on  the  subjeot  of  China's  milituj 
strength  has  been  rather  marked  of  late.  From  a  feeling  of  MS' 
tempt,  having  its  origin  in  the  easy  victones  gained  by  our  boifi 
over  tbe  Chinese  forces  in  former  wars,  as  well  as  in  the  ignoiBM* 
which  has  prevailed  regarding  the  progress  China  has  made  of  In* 
years  in  the  art  of  war,  public  opinion  has  begun  to  swing  looi 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  China's  strength  is  now  rather  in  du^ 
of  being  over-estimated  than  under-rated  in  view  of  impea&f 
hostilities  with  France.  There  has,  indeed,  been  a  very  noluwU* 
tendency  of  late  to  exaggerate  the  strength  of  the  Chinose,  iiiJ» 
magnify  the  difficulties  the  French  will  have  to  overcome  ihaili 
war  unfortunately  break  out;  and  it  would  almost  seem  u  if  ■* 
some  cases  in  which  disasters  have  been  predicted  for  French  utf- 
that  the  wish  had  been  the  parent  to  the  tbonghL  There  B^l* 
doubt,  however,  that  the  expansive  tendencies  lately  defdsfl' 
amongst  our  friends  across  the  Channel  have  done 
estrange  public  feeling  in  this  country,  and  to  iooline  oor 
with  the  Chinese  in  the  present  orims. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  little 
English  writers  to  rid  their  minds  of  prejudice  when  diaciUdf ' 
the  probable  result  of  war  between  France  and  China.  But  wW* 
«ver  faults  may  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  oar  sei^bours,  they  b<* 
always  proved  themselves  a  high>Bpirited,  bmve,  anil  warlike  pMI™ 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  come  what  mfty  of  tbeir  wtion  in  tliaSM 
they  will  acquit  tbetnselves  as  such. 

"1110  flood  of  light  which  has  been  thrown  of  late  on  the  onnl  *>» 
military  reforms  inaugurated  in  China  during  tbe  lost  iw^mtv  y*" 
has  done  mnoh  to  dispel  tha  ignoranoe  whiofa  h—ejtiitad  '  '~*^" 
on  tbia  migeot,  and  to  awaken  peo^  to  M-'''  ^^^^^^ 
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lat  a  war  with  China  at  the  present  day  will  have  to  be  waged  on 
idely  altered  conditions  from  those  which  existed  on  previous 
tcadons. 

Hitherto  foreign  fleets  have  been  able  to  penetrate  the  defences 
-  the  Empire  without  any  serious  difficulty^  and  to  seize  on  some 
iportant  point  from  whence  terms  could  be  dictated  to  the  Imperial 
oyemment.  For  although  the  obstructions  by  which  the  Chinese 
tught  to  keep  out  the  invader  were  often  of  a  formidable 
itnre,  their  troops  were  badly  disciplined,  indififerently  armed,  and 
lable  to  withstand  the  crushing  fire  from  the  vastly  superior 
mament  of  foreign  vessels.  While  in  the  open  they  were  still  less 
)le  to  oppose  the  onset  of  the  well-armed  and  highly- trained 
ildiers  of  the  West. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  the  Chinese  lion  was  bearded  by  the 
barbarians/'  was  when  a  combined  force  of  English  and 
rench  marched  on  Peking  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  insult 
Sered  to  our  ambassadors  at  the  Peiho.  It  was  necessary  in  the 
rat  place,  however,  to  capture  the  formidable  defences  at  the  mouth 
I  the  river,  with  a  view  to  keeping  open  communications  with  the 
rmy  during  its  advance  on  the  capital ;  and  with  this  object  a 
onsiderable  flotilla  was  collected.  But  the  Chinese  had  been 
nsily  preparing  for  the  attack,  and  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
iefences  revealed  works  of  so  formidable  a  nature  that  it  was 
leemed  advisable  to  efiect  a  landing  elsewhere^  and  to  attack  the 
>rt8  from  the  rear.  A  suitable  point  having  been  found  some 
renty  miles  to  the  northward,  in  the  river  Pehtang,  which  seemed 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Chinese  engineers,  the  disem- 
rkation  took  place,  the  Taku  forts  were  reduced,  the  obstructions 
Ooved,  and  the  Peiho  opened  to  the  passage  of  our  vessels.  The 
^sequent  operations,  including  the  march  on  Peking,  the  defeat 

the  Imperial  troops,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Summer  Palace, 
now  a  matter  of  history. 
5ut  the  success  of  these  operations  all  hinged,  in  the  first  instance, 
"^he  reduction  of  the  Peiho  defences,  and  the  lesson  in  the  art  of 
c*^  which  the  Qhinese  then  learnt  has  not  been  thrown  away  on 
^^n.  The  fact  was  brought  home  to  the  leading  officials  that  if 
Kna  was  to  hold  her  own  in  future  encounters  with  the  Western 
^rers,  she  must  avail  herself  jto  the  utmost  of  the  advantages 
^Yuing  to  foreigners  through  their  scientific  knowledge,  as  well  as 
t^  the  vast  superiority  of  their  appliances  for  the  manufacture  of 
1^  material. 

l7o  utilise  the  superiority  of  foreigners  in  these  respects,  by 
^ploying  them  in  the  organisation  of  arsenals  and  in  the  training 
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of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  thuii  connity 
independent  of  foreign  aid  in  the  event  of  war,  has  therefoTe  beeo 
the  ruling  principle  with  the  uioet  enlightened  and  in&ueotiiloF 
Chinese  stnteamen  for  several  years  past ;  and  with  admiroble  fore- 
sight they  have  been  gradually  training  up  a  body  of  nncivet  com- 
petent to  curry  on  the  work  of  reorganisation  when  the  foreigo  suy 
is  withdrawn.  How  far  this  end  has  been  already  obtained  mav  be 
gathered  from  recent  achievements  in  the  construction  of  ships  uid 
engines,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  guns,  small  arms,  and  munitions 
of  war  in  native  arsenals  without  any  extraneous  aid  whatCTer- 
That  foreign  assistance  cannot  yet,  however,  he  dispensed  witli,  hu 
been  msdu  equally  nppareut.  There  is  still  a  great  dearth  of  Dili^ 
officials  thoroughly  competent,  by  reason  of  education,  trainiDg,  i* 
perhaps,  above  all,  honesty  of  purpose,  to  superintend  and  muaUib 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  the  great  industrial  establisbmetl* 
which  have  so  recently  sprung  into  existence. 

The  full  significance  of  these  advances  in  the  direction  of  pn- 
eminencc  in  war  Cfln  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  having  regiri  to 
the  enormous  diiBculties  in  the  way  of  reform  of  any  Bort  in  Cliis*r 
and  to  the  fact  that  in  copying  from  foreigners,  and  having  noooi* 
to  them  for  purposes  of  instructioD,  these  high  ofiBoiala  Hitb  nB 
counter  to  the  prejudices  of  all  the  educated  classes  of  theEinp'4 
whose  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  contempt  for  evnytUng  *■ 
foreign  origin  is  only  too  well  known.  And  in  estimiting  ^ 
amount  of  progress  which  has  been  attained,  we  must  attribulB^ 
sboncominge  rather  to  the  stubborn  opposition  of  theii  <■• 
countrymen  to  innovation,  than  to  any  balf-heartednsBaorinBt" 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  remarkable  men  who  hive  iniliil* 
such  wide  departures  from  the  traditions  of  the  Empire. 

The  immense  sums  which  have  been  laid  out  in  Uia  darelopai' 
of  these  reforms,  in  the  tfonstruction  of  aiBenalB,  utd  is  ■> 
purchase  of  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  war  material  on  a  WIK 
commensurate  with  the  wants  of  a  great  empire,  would  prcbwT 
astonish  the  Imperial  Government  itself,  wert.'  they  known.  TtKf 
bear  witness,  at  least,  to  the  grim  earnestness  of  purpose  wiiiobb'* 
characterised  Chinese  policy  in  these  respects  of  late  yeais.  Am* 
keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  the  aasertioD  may  be  hazarded  ^*t '" 
country  in  the  world  has  made  such  npid  strides,  not  onljr  in  ^ 
art  of  war,  but  in  the  meana  for  oairying  ii  to  a  eucuessful  isSK*  * 
China  has  done  ainos  her  laat  enoooiitei  with  foreigners. 

Another  point  brought  borne  to  the  Chinese  in  their  ~ 
aflbrta  to  keep  out  the  fiweign  intruder  was  iho  io&de^utc^, 
own    defenoes  when  opposed  to  the  Buporiar.  '  ^ 
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possessed  by  their  enemies.  Their  forts  and  guns,  though  efficient 
enough  against  the  enemies  with  whom  China  had  hitherto  waged 
ifBLT,  ivere  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  Europeans.  The  positions 
of  these  defensive  works,  moreover,  were  not  always  well  chosen, 
nor  the  forts  themselves  scientifically  constructed. 

But  to  enable  the  reforms  in  their  army  and  navy  to  be  carried 
out  quietly  and  methodically,  and  to  protect  the  country  from  attack 
in  the  meantime,  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  guard  the  approaches 
to  the  arsenals,  and  all  the  great  waterways  affording  access  to  the 
beart  of  the  Empire.  Hence  the  vast  defensive  works  which  have 
)>een  growing  up  of  late  at  the  entrance  to  the  Canton  river,  at  the 
approaches  to  the  Foochow,  Shanghai,  and  Nanking  arsenals,*  at 
I^ingpo,  and  especially  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho.  The  Taku 
forts,  of  unpleasant  associations,  have  been  entirely  reconstructed 
on  a  scale  which  shows  the  importance  attached  by  the  Chinese  to 
the  safety  of  their  capital  and  of  the  great  arsenal  at  Tientsin ; 
^hile  the  Pehtang  river,  which  afforded  a  safe  landing-place  for  the 
^es  on  a  former  occasion,  has  been  included  in  the  general  scheme 
of  defence. 

Many  of  these  works  have  been  constructed  under  the  super- 
^^^^ou  and  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  foreign  experts,  and 
*^  heavily  armed  with  Krupp  and  Armstrong  guns,  and  garrisoned 
''y  artillerymen  who  have  received  their  training  under  Europeans. 
Their  powers  of  resistance  have,  moreover,  been  greatly  increased 
^y  a  carefully  devised  system  of  torpedo  defence,  elaborated  under 
^®  direction  of  an  able  English  electrician. 

Iix  the  direction,  then,  of  guarding  the  vital  points  of  the  empire 
7^^  attack,  as  well  as  in  the  acquisition  of  the  means  for  supply- 
^8  an  army  in  the  field  with  the  requisite  appliances  for  success- 
^^7  confronting  an  enemy,  Chinese  statesmanship  has  achieved 
^  large  measure  of  success.  And  while  rapid  progress  has  been 
'^ade  in  the  reorganization  of  the  naval  and  military  forces,  the 
^^antifio  education  of  natives  with  a  view  to  occupying  ultimately 
^Q  posts  of  responsibility  necessarily  for  the  time  entrusted  to 
^^gners  has  been  well  cared  for ;  schools  of  instruction  having 
^^^  established  at  an  early  period  in  connection  with  the  arsenals 
^  ^oochow  and  Shanghai.  While,  with  a  view  of  placing  the 
^^aQs  of  acquiring  foreign  scientific  knowledge  within  the  reach 
^'  all  classes,  the  Government  established  some  years  ago  a  trans* 
^on  department  in  the  Shanghai  arsenal  under  the  charge  of 
^^'^  oompetent  foreigners,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prepare  a 

^^^  A.  mifiUry  an«iud  hM  been  recently  established  in  the  proTince  of  Szechaen 
^  ^atoials  for  whkh  are  being  supplied  from  Shanghai. 
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series  of  scientifio  works  at  the  GoTerninent  expense,  to  be  soli  at 
cost  price,  and  daring  the  first  ten  yean  of  its  existence  tome 
fifty  works  were  thus  prepared  and  published. 

The  sense  of  security  begotten  by  a  knowledge  of  the  vuth 
increased  strength  of  their  country,  has  enabled  the  Impniil 
Government  to  meet  acts  of  foreign  aggression  with  a  bold  frost 
of  late,  and  to  treat  the  bluster  of  foreign  officials  with  a  good 
denl  of  indifference.  Being  well  aware  bow  inimical  is  the  M- 
ing  amongst  Europeans  hnving  extensive  commercial  relations  wiUi 
the  empire  to  a  policy  calculated  to  precipitate  hostilities,  the 
Government  of  China  can  afford  to  treat  threats  of  war  vitli  t 
certain  amount  of  callousness,  knowing  as  they  do  that  forugnn 
are  themselves  likely  to  be  the  heaviest  losers,  in  a  material  hbh> 
by  war.  The  aversion  to  foreign  intercourse  and  hatred  of  the 
"foreign  devil,"  which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  tht 
influential  classes,  supplies,  moreover,  a  powerful  lenc  is 
the  hands  of  the  officials,  who  have  learned  from  experienee  dirt 
H  well-timed  ebullition  of  an ti- foreign  feeling  at  one  of  the  "tnitf 
ports "  proves  a  more  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  thi 
speedy  adjustment  of  questions  affecting  the  atatus  of  fbnigiw* 
and  foreign  trade,  than  floods  of  official  despatohes. 

It  may  be  instructive  at  this  point  to  glasofl  at  some  of  tbt 
reforms  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  from  a  Chinese  pmut  * 
view,  through  the  medium  of  a  native  new^wper  publiBhod  tlif 
official  patronage,  and  devoted  to  the  diBCOBnon  of  ftnp 
matters. 

This  paper,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  issued  u  an  antidote  Is  ■ 
rival  newspaper  published  under  foreign  direetion,  many  of  tht 
articles  in  which   are  written   by   intelligent   natives,  ind  vbi^ 


enjoys  a  well  deserved  popularity  aud  attains  a  daily  t 

of  over  10,000  copies.     The  article  is  entitled   "  Luge  UtM/i 
for  Martini-Henry  Rifles,"  and  mns  aa  follows: — 

Tbsre  are  cartain  officiali  nnplDjed  in  the  Vireregal  Yun&i 
owe  their  rank  to  ths  services  renderod  (o  tha  Slate  bj  thair  n 
duriitg  the  Tai-ping  rebellion.    Hitherto  thaj  haic  been  subjected  ta  aj| 
BxaminatioQ  in  archery  practice,  the  raceesafnl  cnuttldales  rmnnnKlt 
of  their  proweu  in  monej ;  and  at  the  doM  of  ea  ch  ymir,  those  who  m 
haTs  hnn  in  tha  habit  of  gottisg  peenniarr  Kssiitance  in  itditition.    1— -^    , 
aeoeteion  ol  the  Vioaroj,  Shen,  how«Ter,the  arohery  campetilionii  lisTvbMO^ 
pewad   with  In  taTonr  of  jiHe-ahootlDg  at  an  Eroa  target  at  ■  di>t«»M  ''^    i 
puea.  ....     Dnriiw  the   lait  half  jaar    tba  oompotilorB  hure  ittjiiaaJ  ■""     | 
Monimay  in  tlwlr  ihooUiVi.    Thamu  Khaaaamaatanda  Drat  i*  nntUM  taiM*'** 
Oovenmnd  piebiuiant ;    the  nmalndar  pt  prfaea    o1  mone;,  i>i>  imrjM}  " 
usJOM  to  nuke  the  highwt  aeon  and  aehler*  the  grwMM  piogrooi.    A*'*'    . 
piUluii  an  Aew  a  pnfMenea  lor  Kaitinl-HmT  iMvech-loaden,  whliA  *^  ^  j 

«.^|H 


pvghMN  far  htauOt    Tbaae  riflae  m  pMlMtljr  BnurrioK  in  thnir  Uok' J 
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Bsfol  oandidatM  have  been  using  old-fashioned  rifles  and  natiye  gingalls ;  these 
ana  are  yery  heary,  the  ballets  never  At  the  barrels,  and  it  takes  a  deal  of  pull- 
»  make  the  hammer  fall,  so  that  when  the  frm  is  fired  it  starts  on  one  side,  and 
lark  is  missed.  ....  China  is  now  adopting  foreign  institutions,  and  has 
foreign  rifles  and  artillery  for  a  long  time  past.  When  the  Chinese  first  began 
ftetise  with  them,  perhaps  they  made  made  many  mistakes ;  in  making  pur- 
8,  perhaps,  they  often  bought  yery  bad  material ;  and  when  they  did  get  really 
gOBBf  the  men  had  no  idea  how  to  take  care  of  them.  Thus  they  were  as 
A8  thrown  away  :  a  great  pity,  indeed  I  But  we  are  now  learning  to  unproye, 
cquiring  proficiency  in  practice.  Military  matters  are  looking  up,  and  the 
rs  are  becoming  smart  and  active.  Indeed,  the  Viceroy  ih  doing  a  great  deal 
proTe  the  condition  of  the  soldiery,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  still  to  be 
ipliahed  besides  reforms  in  gunnery.** — (**  Sing-pao  **  North  China  HeraUL 
ilation.) 

ow  far  the  abolition  of  archery  meetings  and  the  substitution 
Qe  matches  fell  in  with  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Government 
^eking  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  when  this  same 
nguished  official^  the  late  Shen-Pao-Sh^n,  memorialised  the 
»eror  on  the  subject  of  discontinuing  the  bow-and-arrow  quali- 
ion  as  a  part  of  the  military  examinations,  he  was  publicly 
ured  in  the  Peking  Gazette',  and  the  edict  went  on  to  say 
this  system  had  existed  from  the  most  ancient  times,  and  that 
tcommending  such  a  change  he  showed  an  ignorance  of  the 
itials  of  good  government!  Another  enlightened  official, 
emor  Ting  of  Foochow,  took  upon  himself  not  very  long  ago 
isband  a  picturesque  but  useless  contingent  known  as  the 
»w  and  arrow  men/'  but  he  soon  after  received  orders  from 
ing  to  re-enrol  them. 

^hile  on  the  subject  of  archery,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
'  orthodox  and  officially-recognised  examination  ^'  for  direct 
mission "  in  the  army  consists,  even  at  the  present  time,  in 
ing  a  weight,  brandishing  a  heavy  sword,  and  in  shooting  at  a 
k  with  a  bow  and  arrow  from  horseback — useful  accomplish- 
ts  in  their  way,  but  not  the  sort  of  qualifications  alone  to 
de  men  to  hold  high  military  rank.  But  the  existence  of  this 
{Hated  test  at  the  present  day  will  show  the  difficulty  reformers 
Qnter  in  their  attempts  to  break  loose  from  the  old  traditions, 
i^ill  help  to  explain  the  dearth  of  generals  who  are  competent 
Ml  an  army  organised  and  armed  on  modem  principles. 
le  writer  himself,  on  several  occasions,  saw  these  archery 
Petitions  taking  place,  and  this  under  the  shadow  of  a  modern 
Inarms  factory,  and  almost  within  sight  of  a  field-battery  of 
^p  guns  which  were  being  exercised  under  a  foreign  officer. 
3hina  is  a  land  of  the  strangest  inconsistencies  running  side 
de ;  and  while  buying  rifled  cannon,  and  organizing  arsenals 
be  foreign  system,  the  mass  of  the  people,  including  almost 
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the  entire  educated  and  official  class,  oliog  to  a  belief  in  theii  own 
immeasurable  superiority.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  was 
atforded  on  the  occasion  of  the  launch  of  their  first  steun  fiigate 
from  the  Sliangliai  arsenal,  when  a  foreigner,  having  vectuted  to 
remark  in  the  hearing  of  a  native  ofBcial  that  this  was  prabiblv 
the  largest  vessel  that  had  ever  been  constructed  in  Ghiua,  be  wu 
courteously  informed  that,  for  an  intelligent  foreigner,  he  dispUjed 
a  remarkable  ignorance  of  Chinese  history,  and  that,  od  lefeiriDg 
to  the  annals  of  the  Miiig  dynasty,  he  would  fiud  that  the  Cbiiiew 
bad  built  ships  large  enough  lo  carry  the  one  just  launched  uput 
of  their  cargo.  These  triumphs  of  naval  architecture,  so  we  ue 
informed  by  students  of  this  interesting  period  of  ChinesB  historj, 
measured  no  less  tban  440  feet  long  by  180  feet  broad,  weretiitj- 
two  in  number,  and  performed  feats  ol  navigation  which  have  ben 
unequalled  in  modem  days!  And  then,  while  on  one  hndw 
find  CliiDese  soldiers  being  trained  in  the  manmuvres  of  EonpeHi 
armies,  and  practising  with  breech -loading  rifles  and  heny  giMi 
and  their  naval  forces  exercising  in  steam  war-shipi,  ws  bm 
well- authenticated  accounts  of  military  ezeroiBes  in  whioh  ipMB 
and  cross-bows  play  a  prominent  part,  and  where  the  moTeiMSV 
on  parade  are  suggestive  rather  of  a.  sort  of  military  aan-oan  thn 
a  serious  preparation  for  war ;  and  we  read  of  naval  nviswi  ii 
which  ships  are  represented  by  marines  floating  abont  on  life- 
buoys,  and  brandishing  pitchforks  and  clubs,  short  swoidt  ^ 
shields,  and  blowing  yellow  smoke  out  of  tubes,  the  whole  wisdiig 
up  with  a  tableau  which  would  bring  down  thunders  of  appluM  >> 
reproduced  at  Astley's. 

Tbe  reports  which  have  reached  this  country  from  time  ta  litf 
on  the   subject  of  naval  and  military   reforms    in  Chini,  w' 
helping  to  dispel  ignorance,  have  created  so  mnoh  siupiuaiB>|_ 
minds  of  people  accustomed  to  regard  the    Chinese  as  hopele*   ' 
savages,   as   to   have  led  to  exaggerated  notions  concerning  lb> 
extent   to  which  these  reforms  have  taken  root  in   the  connl^ 
Arguing  &om  premises  based  on  experience  of  similar  movemMO    ^ 
in  Europe,  imaginative  writers,  with  no  real  knowledge  of  Cbxof    \ 
character,  have  fallen  into   the  mistake   of  supposing  tbil  l'"    . 
Chinese  nation  has  thrown  itself  heart  and  soul  into  the  quMli'X' 
of  re-organizaUon,  and  that  their  army  and  navy  have  atU^iM^  ^    I 
a  degree  of  effioiency  whioh   has   do   existence   in   fact.    I*!)*^ 
people  have  Bometimea  written   abont   Chinese   armies  and  (1»^    , 
generals  in  terms  whioh  have  led  the  uniniiiated   lu  suppcM^ 
some  Oelestial  Napoleon  tbe  Qmmt,  or  Von  Moltke  hod  ariwQ^'PJ^^j 
■ttoops  nndar  thar  oonuund  eapable  of  going  anywhera  niriflM 
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^ytbing.     This  style  of  writing  was  indulged  in  at  the  time  of 
^he  Central  Asian  campaign^  when  China  was  struggling  with  the 
•cZifficulties  occasioned  by  Yakoob  Beg ;  whereas  it  is  now  esta- 
'bliaibed,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  well-equipped  and  highly-disciplined 
<LrY>ops  of  which  we  then  heard  so  much,  must  have  been  evolved 
the  inner  consciousness  of  those  who  described  them, 
ow    far    these    exaggerated    estimates    of    Chinese    military 
iency  are  in  accordance  with  fact,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
cnce  of  competent  observers   on   the   spot.      Writing    from 
□ghai  when  the  Eulja  difiBculty  was  engrossing  public  attention, 
a  concentration  of  Chinese  troops  was  taking  place  on  the 
em  frontier  in  view  of  a  threatened  Russian  invasion,  the 
—informed   Times  correspondent   observed,   with  reference   to 
Cbi^     movement:  ** Thirteen  thousand  troops  have  been  sent  from 
Icow  in  steam  transports,  but  all  are  armed  with  matchlocks. 
>  is  a  perfect  example  of  Chinese  progress  in  military  matters, 
e  absurdity  of  hurrying  together  a  crowd  of  undrilled  men, 
d  with  rusty  old  gingalls,  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against 
*     I>ower  like  Russia,   they  know  nothing;   but   they  dwell  with 
B^^^t^  complacency  on  the  fact  that  they  have  steam  vessels  at  their 
"^^■^^xnand  for  the  transport  of  their  soldiery."     And  while  con- 
ing on  the  subject  with  a  military  mandarin,  of  more  than 
ary  intelligence,  the  officer  remarked  to  him  :    **  You  need 
laagh  at  our  troops  being  armed  with  matchlocks.     I  consider 
^^_  ^  S^A^  advantage.     If  we  fight,  we  shall  beat  the  Russians,  and 
re  their  rifles ;  and  our  soldiers  will  use  them,  because  they 
the  rifle-drill.     But  if  the  Russians  beat  us,  and  capture  our 
^^^ohlocks,  they  won't  be  able  to  use  them,  because  they  do  not 
^^^^^if  matchlock  drill.    So  the  advantage  is  clearly  with  us."    This 
**^^Ple  sailor — ^he  was  an  admiral,  although  a  mandarin   of  the 
^'^^-utary  order — wanted    to    know  where  Vladivostock  was,  if  it 
^^^  in  China  ?  for,  in  view  of  hostilities  with  Russia,  he  had  been 
^^^^shed  with  a  list  of  the  Russian  fleet,  with  the  sizes  of  the 
^  ^lp8,  their  armament,  and  number  of  men,  and  informed  they 
^^e  at  Vladivostock,  a  place  he  had  never  heard  of !     Geography, 
it  observedj  is  not  a  strong  point  amongst  Chinese  officials* 
-^ut  putting  aside  the  respective  merits  of  rifles  and  gingalls, 
^^^  were  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  despatch  of  the 
^^"^tingent  from  Hankow  which  reflected  great  credit  on  the  Chinese 
*^^loritieB.  Her  Majesty's  Consul  for  Hankow  in  his  report  for  the 
^       I^^*  1880  says  :  "  The  most  noticeable  event  was  the  levy  of  some 
^  J^»fXX)  troops  for    the    anticipated  war  with  Russia,  and  their 

^  ^^^itpatoh  by  native  steamers  to  the  north,  which  was  accomplished 

A' 
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without  any  forei^  aBsistaiice  whatever.  The  men  were  enlisted, 
equipped,  gathered  together  in  Hankow,  and  shipped  off  in  the 
steamers  of  the  China  Merchants'  Company  and  the  Foochow  tnas- 
ports  with  wonderful  promptitude  and  ahsence  of  confusion ;  ind 
it  shows  a  wonderful  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  that  tbey 
could  so  rapidly  and  easily  transport  nn  army  some  1,200  miles. 
It  is  true  that  the  equipment  was,  to  European  eyes,  rude;  that  there 
was  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  flags  and  halberts  and  spein  to 
rifles  among  the  troops ;  that  their  baggage  was  too  cumbroun,  ftad 
that  their  oommiasariat  was  limited  to  a  supply  of  rics,  poik,  ud 
(.-ooking-pans ;  that  they  had  no  mediual  statf,  or  transport  corpi, 
or  Ordnance  Department;  but  they  kept  the  raw  levies  in  onjer 
while  quartered  here,  and  they  got  them  to  their  destination  witboat 
accident  in  wonderfully  short  time." 

And  on  the  return  of  the  troops  in  tlie  following  year  the  Mnat 
was  equally  well  curried  out ;  and  although  the  vessels  wen  iiiu- 
fully  overcrowded,  and  there  was  an  utter  neglect  of  saniuiy 
precautions,  there  was  no  accident  or  outbreak  of  disease ;  tnd  tbs 
men  were  landed,  disbanded,  and  sent  to  theii  homes  in  ibF 
interior  with  surprising  celerity  and  ease. 

Equally  favourable  were  the  reports  as  to  the  oondoot  of  t^ 
troops  massed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newohwang,  as  a  Mips  o* 
observation  within  marching  distance  of  the  Busaian  frontiei.  Tb> 
army  numbered  over  50,000  men,  and  Her  Majesty's  CoU^ 
reported  that  the  "  Uowan  soldiers,  whose  presence  I  expectad,  &m 
my  experience  at  Hankow  and  elsewhere,  would  be  a  oomti' 
source  of  annoyance,  have  been  kept  under  perfect  contnl  lai 
discipline,  and  have  not  once  molested  or  insulted  a  foreigsn/' 

The  transporting  of  80,000  men  a  distance   of  1,200  mSm^S 
water  without  a  breakdown  reHects  credit  on  the  Chinose  antfaodlii^ 
itnd  gives  evidence  of  their  capacity  for  organisatioa.    TheMtw 
was  carried  out  by  twenty  steamers  ilying  the  ChiaeM  tag,  ik* 
greater  part  of  which  belonged  to  the  now  sometime  eoteUilM 
"China  Merchants'  Company,"  b  purely  native  concern  so  to*J   1 
the   shares  and  the   management  are  concerned,  under  pcMW  I 
official  patron^e ;  bat  as  the  vessels  are  all  otticered  and  engioMMr  1 
us  well  as  Davigated,  by  foreigners,  it  is  going  a  tiiile  u>o  ftt"* 
say  that  this  expedition  by  sea  was  oarried  out  without  t'ureigu  b^  '• 
and  although  the  Chinese  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  iu  *  lis'' 
aelf-glorifioation  on  the  strength  of  being  able  to  carry  troops  >l  "* 
in  tbeir  own  stesmen,  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  lbs  d 
of  properly  qualified  nativei  to  handle  thena,  they  are  JiaUejn 
event  of  a  war  with  a  Eaiopean  power  to  ftad.>-t~ 
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ion  de  combat.  And  then,  to  enable  them  to  utiliso  the  advantages 
laid  claim  to  in  the  matter  of  transport,  under  all  oiroumBtaaces, 
tbev  inust  have  the  mtaus  of  convoying  their  vessels  and  protecting 
them  from  the  attacks  of  a  hostile  fleet.  Failing  these  conditions, 
uy  rapid  conceoiration  of  troops  on  the  videly  separated  points  of 
tbe  empire  open  to  attack  is  beset  with  enormons  difficulties,  in  tin: 
^sence  of  railway  communication,  and  with  the  roads  and  canals 
in  tlieJr  present  neglected  condition. 

The  Finits  correspondent  concluded  his  remarks  on  the  war 
preparations  undertaken  at  this  time,  as  follows : — "China's  strength. 
Mat  present  developed  for  purposes  of  war,  is  much  OTer-estimaied. 
Even  Colonel  Gordon  himself,  who  returned  to  China  expecting  to 
find  a  vonderful  change  in  the  country  from  which  he  had  been 
•liKDt  twenty  years,  and  who  had  during  that  time  read  of  Chinese 
■rsenals,  fleets,  torpedoes,  and  foreign- drilled  troops,  had  a  rnde 
waking  np,  and  had  to  confess  that  the  new  China  he  had  heard  of 
*M  after  all  the  old  China  lie  knew,  with  a  little  veneer." 

Ab  an  example  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  regarding  foreign 
*ffui8,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  the  country  was  on  the  eve 
^  ■  war  with  Russia,  even  the  officials  scarcely  knew  what  was 
BDUg  on;  and  when  an  English  vessel  arrived  off  an  important 
^  200  miles  Dp  the  Yangtsze-kiang,  and  fired  a  salute,  the  Chinese 
fwhed  to  the  river-bank,  crying,  "  The  Russians  are  come  " ;  andit 
*U  difficult  to  persuade  the  mandarins  that  the  Ilussians  were  not 
''oiiceiled  on  board. 

The  successive  scares  to  which  China  has  been  subject  of  late 
VTs  had  the  effect  of  keeping  tlie  officials  on  the  qui  vive  in  the 
xutto!  of  war  preparations,  and  have  resulted  in  the  immediate 
^'oopletion  of  certain  defensiTe  works  tn  course  of  erection,  as 
mi  tg  in  the  aeleotion  of  sites  for  fresh  batteries.  This  has  been 
''Mily  the  cose  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  which  is  China's  moHt 
^^hunhla  point  at  the  present  time.  The  port  of  Takow  in  the 
*>Btli  of  the  ialands  is  now  defended  by  three  forta,  two  of  whioh 

neuh  Aimed  with  n  couple  of  G^-tos  guns,  the  other  mounting 

^  gDDs.  Pressure  has  frequently  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
^tborities  with  n  view  to  improving  the  channel  by  dredging ;  but 
to  tiiey  regard  the  bar  us  an  additional  proteouon  io  oase  of  war, 
kotliitig  has  resulted  from  the  repreaentationfl  of  the  foreign  Coasnls. 
^■Ueries  have  otao  been  oonBtrncted  at  Amping,  the  port  for 
(li-wan-fou,  which  is  the  oapital  of  the  island,  and  these  ue 
liiiiflil  with  Id-ton  guns ;  bat  tite  pontion  of  these  works  has  been 
"i&voQmbly  criticised  on  the  gronnd  that  they  only  oonuniod 
j^UZfi  an  enemy  wonld  never  dream  of  Uading. 
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Keelung,  nn  importunt  harbour  on  the  north-east  coast,  from 
whence  the  Chineee  arseDala  and  war-shipa  draw  their  principd 
i:oa\  supplies,  h&s  likewise  received  attention  of  late ;  and  la^ 
barracks  have  been  erected  here  for  the  accummodation  of  troups. 
Apropos  of  these  defences,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mentjun  tJiat 
the  funds  with  which  they  have  been  to  a  ^eat  extent  coDStnicied 
were  originally  intended  for  the  purpose  of  re-laying  the  unfominste 
little  WooBung  railway  which,  as  everyone  knows,  was  ruthlesjly 
turn  up  and  expatriated  to  the  island  of  Formosa,  where  the  whole 
concern  was  thrown  ashore,  and  left  for  months  to  rust  on  (he 
beach.  The  latest  accounts  speak  of  the  sleepers  as  hamg  been 
mostly  eaten  up  by  white  ants,  the  engines,  carriages,  and  plul 
having  become  so  deteriorated  with  rust  and  decay  as  to  be  nor 
practically  useless.  By  way  of  compensation  for  their  indiffennw 
to  railway  enterprise,  tlie  officials  at  Tai-wan-foo  have  tolerated  i 
telegraph,  and  even  a  telephone,  both  of  which  have  been  in  mufcinf 
order  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Crossing  to  the  mainland,  we  find  that  at  about  the  sama  DM 
the  forts  at  Niug-po  were  armed,  while  at  New-ohwang  VHiow 
sites  were  inspected  by  a  German  officer  on  behalf  of  the  alD.n 
authorities,  with  a  view  to  erecting  defences. 

Allusion  was  made  just  now  to  Keelung  as  one  of  the  primp 
sources  of  the  coal  supply  for  the  Chinese  naval  forces:  ui!  * 
coal  plays  so  important  a  part  in  modem  warfare,  a  few  lemiriB 
on  thia  subject,  with  special  reference  to  the  resounes  of  llv 
Cbineso  Empire,  may  not  be  superfluous.  Coal  is  known  to  ni' 
in  abundance  in  almost  every  province  of  the  empire;  indeed, tkr 
coal-fields  of  China  have  been  estimated  by  competent  anthoritili 
as  covering  an  area  of  over  400,000  square  miles,  or  twenty  tisv 
greater  than  those  of  Europe.  But  no  attempt  to  work  tbeee  n^ 
coal-beds,  except  by  grubbing  at  the  surface,  have  been  mide  aow 
quite  recently ;  and  the  mines  are  now  only  worked  on  nmW" 
scientific  principles  in  two  places,  viz.  at  Eaiping,  near  PeKnj. 
from  whence  the  produce  is  brought  partly  by  rail  and  partly  bi 
water  to  Tientan,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  at  Kmluug  i> 
Formosa.  At  both  these  places  the  mines  are  worked  by  macliioKT 
nnder  the  superintendence  of  English  engineers.  The  Eselmir 
nuoea  have  been  in  working  order  fbr  five  or  six  years,  and  tb 
output  is  now  conaiderable.  The  ooal  is  conveyed  to  the  hnrbeur 
fbr  shipment  by  means  of  a  tramway.  It  is  largely  uM<d  in  ''" 
Foochow  arsenal,  as  well  as  by  the  veesels  of  the  Foochow  Dari^  '"^ 
tingemt ;  bnt  being  a  dirty-burning  ooal,  does  not  find  much  fi^^Li 
in  the  foietgoniaiket,  and  cannot  conpete  urilii  tl     ~ 
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lie  Kaiping*  coal  is  considered  of  a  superior  quality ;  and,  when 

cost  of  carriage  is  reduced,  will  compete  on  the  Shanghai 
rket  with  the  Japanese  product. 

^rom  the  proximity  of  the  Eaiping  mines,  it  is  evident  that  the 
enal  at  Tientsin  is  independent  of  foreign  coal.  The  same 
iQol,  however,  be  said  for  the  others,  which,  in  the  event  of 
r,  are  liable  to  have  their  supplies  cut  short,  relying  as  they  do 
bhe  present  time  on  coal  either  from  the  Government  mines  in 
rmosa,  or  from  Japan  and  Australia.  But  so  long  as  the 
inese  ports  are  open  to  foreign  trade,  the  authorities  can  depend 
An  uninterrupted  supply,  though,  in  the  event  of  a  blockade^. 
r  will  have  to  trust  to  good  luck  and  **  blockade  runners.*' 
'o  sum  up  the  Chinese  war  preparations,  which  have  been  thus 
briefly  outlined,  we  find  that  the  authorities  have  re-organised 
pneat  measure  their  naval  and  military  forces,  armed  a  large 
>ortion  of  them  with  weapons  of  precision,  founded  arsenals 

dockyards,  bought,  as  well  as  built,  war-ships,  collected  vast 
ntdties  of  war  material,  erected  defensive  works  on  the 
roaches  to  all  the  most  vital  points  of  the  empire,  and  armed 
Q  with  guns  of  modem  construction  and  heavy  calibre ;  and, 
Uy,  availed  themselves  of  foreign  assistance  for  the  purpose  of 
ructing  officers  and  men  of  both  services  in  the  principles  of 
lern  warfare,  as  well  as  for  the  education  of  a  number  of  young 
I  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  a  view  of  carrying  on  the  work 
organization  and  instruction  after  the  foreign  stay  is  withdrawn. 
1  in  all  these  respects  it  may  be  said  that  China  has  achieved  a 
Eiter  degree  of  progress  than  has  been  witnessed  elsewhere  in  a 
responding  period  of  time ;  and  this  progress  is  all  the  more^ 
^arkable  wjien  regard  is  had  to  the  condition  of  things  which 
rked  the  point  of  departure.     But,  as  was  stated  at  the  outset,^ 

question,  after  all,  which  most  concerns  us  is  the  military 
ncity  of  the  troops,  rather  than  their  number  or  equipment,  as 
I  as  the  qualifications  of  those  in  command  for  utilizing  the 
Mirces  at  their  disposal. 

?he  fireqnently  asserted  high  efficiency  of  tbe  Chinese  army  of 
lay,  and  its  strength  for  purposes  of  war,  is  grounded  on  the 
l^osition  that  the  same  homogeneity  of  sentiment  and  patriotic 
ing  animates  the  troops  as  is  the  case  in  European  armies,  and 
;  their  officers  are  actuated  by  a  pure  and  lofty  sense  of  duty, 

a  determination  to  acquit  themselves  in  a  way  that  will  conduce 
he  reputation  of  their  profession  and  glory  of  their  country.     But 


1tb»  ir^tpfag  mines,  after  being  temporarily  closed  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
irtli  Ungtm,^  are  now  said  to  be  turning  ont  600  tons  a  day. 
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wbnli-vur  may  be  the  capabilities  of  the  officers,  the  briTeryi 
discipline,  and  efficiency  of  the  troupe,  tliere  are  forces  at  «ork 
behind  a  Chinese  army  in  the  field  which  mast  inevitably  vetken 
it  for  purposes  of  war,  by  paralysing  the  action  of  its  lutdets, 
sapping  tbeir  authority,  and  tending  ultimately  to  ilit  disint^- 
tion  of  the  army. 

Tlie  forces  alluded  to  liave  their  origin  in  the  scarcely  veiled 
tension  of  feeling  wbicb  exists  between  the  dominant  Tirur 
Government  and  the  sundry  elements  composing  the  unwield* 
empire  over  which  it  rules,  and  which  reveals  iuelf  in  tbe 
jealousy  with  which  the  Government  regard  any  accession  of 
influence  and  power  accruing  to  native  officials  through  aacoewi 
in  the  field,  leading  to  their  recall,  followed  not  infrequently  bf 
punishment  on  charges  of  the  most  groundless  nature. 

Another  source  of  anxiety  to  the  central  Government  it  1^ 
fear  of  a  rebellion,  premonitory  symptoms  of  which  havB  bn 
frequent  of  lute,  notably  so  at  the  time  of  the  threatened  mptan 
with  Russia,  when  rumours  of  an  outbreak  were  rife  in  I^Bain 
and  throughout  the  norLhem  provinces ;  but  such  a  oontingeHy 
must  be  an  ever-present  danger  to  a  usurping  dynasty.  In  Ai 
event  of  war  a  consensus  of  foreign  opinion  points  to  one  of  Ai 
high  officials  who  have  most  distinguished  tbemselvea  by  tlM 
introduction  of  military  reforms  as  being  the  most  likely  to  bi 
selected  to  command  the  Imperial  forces  in  the  field,  and  of  AM 
tliere  is  none  more  prominent  or  more  capable  than  the  ponrid 
Viceroy,  JJ-Hung-Chang,  with  whose  remarkable  career  mart 
readers  of  Chinese  intelligence  will  be  familiar;  bat  tieiig  ■ 
Cbinamui  be  is  liable  on  that  account  sooner  or  later  tof^* 
victim  to  Palace  intrigties,  or  in  the  trrent  of  achieving  any  biiffifl' 
saccess  in  the  field  to  excite  thereby  the  distrost  of  the  Impnill 
authorities,  of  whose  fickleness,  as  well  as  unreasoning  and  tM 
often  arbitrary  treatment  of  generals,  there  are  abundant 


And  of  this  the  great  Li-Hnng-Cbang  himself  has  had  MiM  M 
porience,  as,  for  example,  when,  on  being  entrusted  w!AW 
command  of  an  army  for  the  sappiessioa  of  the  rebel  forM  itt" 
was  threatening  the  capital  in  1666,  he  fell  a  victia  W  iC^ 
Emperor's  displeasure  on  no  stonger  evidence  then  a  Import  *U^ 
had  reached  Pekio  to  the  e&ct  that  he  was  standing  stiB  n^ 
the  rebels  were  advancing.  The  dwree  in  which  his  di^acA  ** 
made  public  went  on  to  say : — "We  trusted  Id'Hoog-Obaag  1^ 
'the  high  o£Soo  of  Imperial  CominiMioner  for  the  nf} 
the  rebellion.  How  has  our  oonfidenoe  been  zmri 
sipita  of  our  argent  oommanda  that  ha  ahonltl, 
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It  the  body  of  rebels  marching  north,  he  has  not  attempted 
isten  his  subordinates  in  their  operations,  and  has  left  oar 
1  exposed.  Neither  has  he  written  a  single  line  in  reply 
r  repeated  inquiries.  What  has  he  been  about  ?  Let  him  be 
red  of  the  peacock's  feather,  the  riding  jacket,  and  his 
itary  rank."  This  was  summary  punishment  with  a  yengeance, 
reminds  one  of  the  Queen's  impetuosity  in  AUce  in 
Urland.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  a  Chinese  general  in 
and  of  an  army  finds  himself  on  the  horns  of  an  awkward 
ma;  for  while  in  the  event  of  his  non-suooess  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  case  off  *'  Off  with  his  head,"  on  the  other 
a  series  of  victories  are  calculated  to  excite  the  fear  of  the 
ial  Qovemment  lest  he  should  make  use  of  his  power  and 
noe  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  their  authority. 
9  assertion  has  been  made  by  competent  judges  that  Ohina 
D  general ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  notwithstanding  the  partial 
inization  of  the  army  and  the  instruction  imparted  by 
ners,  there  are  no  native  officers  of  rank  who  have  ever 
ed  a  large  force,  armed  and  organized  on  the  modem  system, 
e  face  of  an  enemy,  much  less  against  European  troops.  It 
)reover,  by  no  means  certain  that  in  the  event  of  war  the 
land  of  the  army  would  be  entrusted  to  an  officer  versed  in 
pean  methods  of  warfare. 

default  of  a  general,  what  can  the  subordinate  officers  do» 
rer  brave,  skilful,  and  well-intentioned  they  may  be  ?  and 
at  avail  will  the  instruction  in  the  art  of  manceuvring  be  to 
when  mixed  up  with  troops  only  conversant  with  the  tradi- 

taotios  of  a  Chinese  army,  or,  worse  still,  as  was  the  case 
le  approach  of  war  with  Russia,  with  thousands  of  raw 
ts  armed  with  pikes  and  matchlocks  ? 

til  the  reforms  have  had  time  to  permeate  all  ranks  of  the 
e  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  Chinese  army 

fJEUse  a  well-armed,  highly-disciplined,  and  skilfully  com* 
9d  European  force  of,  say,  half  its  own  numerical  strength 
my  prospect  of  success;  and  the  general  opinion  of  com* 
;  foreigners  was  tersely  expressed  on  a  recent  occasion  by 
aria  Correspondent  of  the  Standard  when  he  said  that  **  the 
reters  and  French  naval  officers  who  have  been  in  charge  of 

establishments  in  China  all  concur  in  representing  the 
06  Empire  as  a  vast,  unwieldly,  and  iner(^  mass,  destitute  of 
ttional  feeling  without  which  a  great  military  effort  is  out 

question.'' 

tfie   absence   of  duly  qualified  native   officers,  the  Chinese 

YOL.   YU.  25 
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authorities  will  doubtless  avail  themselves  largely  of  foreijfn 
assiBtance  ;  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  iuBtruction  staff  is  no*  com- 
posed of  Germaus,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  little  difficaUy 
will  be  found  in  retaining  their  services  in  the  event  of  war.  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  foreigners  will  be  placed  in  a  position 
of  great  responsibility,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duties  they  will  he  terribly  hampered  by  the  pn- 
crastinntion,  incompetency,  and  jealousy  of  their  Chinese  supenars. 
As  re(;nrc1s  the  majority  of  native  officers,  they  have  been  desciibed 
by  foreigners  who  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  thenis 
extremely  ignorant  men,  who  are  held  in  very  little  respect  by 
their  fellow-oountrymen,  principally  on  account  of  their  uot  taldng 
part  in  the  great  literary  examinations  which  play  such  in  im- 
portant part  in  the  Chinese  sooiat  system. 

And  here  it  is  worth  pausing  for  a  moment  to  consider  a  SOD^ 
what  remarkable  fact,  namely,  that  in  a  country  which  ii  inwy 
truth  the  home  of  competitive  examinations  as  the  road  to  oSd*l 
preferment — the  system  having  been  in  vogue  for  more  thu  ■ 
thousand  years,  on  a  scale  for  which  there  is  no  precedent  elBevlun  * 
— nod  where  mental  culture  of  a  certain  order  is,  perhaps,  bdW 
highly  esteemed,  and  certainly  obtains  wider  recognitioD,  tbu  ■>■ 
Western  lands ;  it  is  surely  remarkable  under  these  oircuinttiiiN' 
that  the  only  officially  recognised  qualificaiion  for  military  in^ 
should  consist  in  feats  of  strength  and  physical  endnraoea,  v 
that  Intellectual  attunments  should  be  regarded  as  of  amailfj 
importance.  Hence  the  inferior  mental  calibre  of  ChioMe  oS^h 
and  hence  also  the  small  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  b;  A^ 
compatriots  in  civil  life,  who  not  Infrequently  pass  a  hfetiio»i> 
their  endeavours  to  gain  distinction  through  and  by  means  of  v* 
great  literary  competitive  examinations. 

Foreigners,  in  their  admiration  for  the  competitive  eioiniu^ 
system,  have  applied  it  with  charactenstic  impulsiveness  U  " 
extent  which  the  shrewd  common  sense  of  the  Chinese  ">"'' 
probably  condemn,  forgetful  seemingly  of  the  fact  wbicb  "^ 
Celestial  friends  have  duly  recognised,  t^«t  physical  qualiliM  ■" 
as  necessary  for  the  soldier  and  the  sailor  as  mental  culiurt  it "" 
those  who  aspire  to  guide  the  oounsela  of  an  empire  or  to  mle"'*' 
their  fellow-mea. 

It  must  not  be  inftired  from  this  that  oil  tho  great  Boldi" 
whioh  China  has  prodacad  have  been  ignorant  and  iliit«rau  m*"* 
for  as  a  matter   of  fact  the  rerene  iroold   be   found  u>  bt  ■'>' 

•As  nunj  H  lijOW  Mm^tOkm  have  takw  ymtaww  wnatMrtlil»**!^j 
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frdict  of  history,  and  the  names  of  many  distinguiahod  generate 
u^tt  b«  mentioned  who  wielded  the  pen  as  skilfully  as  the  sword, 
ad  wera  as  distinguished  as  scholars  as  they  were  for  tbeir 
icoesses  in  the  field.  So  far  back  as  the  tenth  century  before 
ur  era,  we  find  eminent  Chinese  scholars  discussing  questions 
hicli  are  engrossing  the  minds  of  the  foremost  scientific  men  of 
ie  present  day,  and  these  scholars  were  none  other  than  ofBcers 
f  high  military  rank.  While,  to  return  to  more  recent  times,  it 
I  only  Doceseary  to  instance  the  most  prominent  Cliinese  official 
if  the  present  day,  Li-Hung-Chang,  who  earned  distinction  as  a 
leholsT  long  before  he  won  his  spurs  in  the  field  ;  indeed,  it  was 
^B  remarkable  intellectual  attainments  that  first  brought  him  into 
official  notice,  and  led  to  his  exchanging,  by  command  of  his 
tnpHriora,  the  life  of  a  student  for  that  of  a  soldier ;  and  although 
bii  subsequent  rapid  promotion  bas  been  the  reward  of  valuable 
wrvice  in  the  field,  rather  than  for  honours  gained  in  the  sphere 
^  had  originally  marked  out  for  himself,  it  is  certain  that  the 
lughand  responsible  posts  which  he  has  successively  held  would 
Bnei  have  been  entrusted  to  him  had  he  not  in  the  first  instance 
Euned  admission  to  the  ranks  of  that  intellectual  aristocracy 
vliich  in  China  invariably  takes  precedence  of  those  who  have 
■Wely  earned  distinction  for  feats  of  arms. 

Of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Chinese  army  there  is  abundant 
iWiinony  in  proof  of  their  fighting  capacity  and  soldier-like 
VuHties  when  properly  led ;  and  if  a  general  worthy  of  the  name 
^m  be  found  to  command  them  in  the  field,  they  will  prove  no 
^ontnnptible  foe.  But  this  is  just  the  question  at  issue ;  and,  in 
w  opinion  of  competent  judges,  the  real  strength  of  the  Chinese 
•>  1  military  sense  lies  in  their  overwhelming  numbers,  their  dis- 
'*|ud  foi  life,  their  dogged  persistenoe  in  attaining  their  end,  and 
Iw  capacity  for  tiring  out  an  enemy  by  entailing  a  drain  in  men 
^  Beans  of  so  exhaastive  a  nature,  that  few  countries  would  care 
fe  lithuand  it  without  some  very  tangible  object  in  view. 

t^re  is  one  great  blot  on  the  naval  and  military  systems  of 
MQDa  hitherto  unnoticed,  which,  so  &r  as  can  he  ascertained, 
Mem  reforms  have  left  ontouohed,  and  that  is  the  entire  ahsenoe 
^ttn  medrcal  service,  or  of  means  for  the  treatment  of  sick  and 
f^'Buded  in  war.  There  are  no  surgeons  in  either  the  army  or 
tvy :  mid  the  amount  of  physical  suffering  that  mtist  inentably 
^Ucrn  in  the  wake  of  a  Chinese  army  in  the  field  is  almost  too 
([oiling  to  contemplate. 

'  Such  a  deplorable  and  dilgltoefiil  Btite  of  tilings  can  only  be 
^jbUjfLjU^tbe  ■"""11  Gstiiution  in  whiob  linniMi  lifo  is  hold  in 


dfOTed  bom  soond  sorgicml  n\\  ^ml 
IS  opposoi  to  ib0t  i^nonaee  aad  efaicaiierT  of  the  natiTe  qnaeb^Ki 
»  as  &m<h  ft  disenee  to  clKm  as  knmsn  bemgs  as  h  is  a  blot  •-  oi 
timr  Voagmd  civilizaQos.  and  bangs  into  painfiil  piominenoe 
dark  aod  barbaroius  side  of  the  Chinese  character. 


The  phTsieian'f  art  in  China  is  so  intimately  boond  np  w^Stb 
naSiTe    soperstitioQ    and    crednlitT    that    a    oertain    amount         ot 
fiuniliahrr  with  Chinese  manners  and  customs  is  almost  essenl^  iii 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  difficnlties  which  foreign  praetitioD^^n 
haTe  to  contend  against,  and  volumes  might  be  written  on  icJie 
peculiar  forms  in  which  natiTc  prejudice  presents  itself.    Bat       ts 
this  is  hardlj  the  place  for  a  dissertation  on  sach  a  sabject^    i^ 
mast  safBce  to  obserre  that  Chinese  superstitions  afford  a  clae      ^ 
much  that  is  inexplicable   on  other  grounds,  and  which  is  0^^ 
infrequently  attributed  to  the  inherent  cruelty  of  the  race ;  as,  :^^^ 
example,  their  positive  dislike  to  rescuing  drowning  people,  whi  ^^^ 
is  usually  put  down  to  utter  callousness  for  the  suffering  of  otbe^^ 
but  due  in  reality  to  the  belief  that  the  victim  has  incurred  t^' 
displeasure  of  the  gods,  and  that  any  interference  with  the  decr^*^ 
of  &te  would  entail  swift  and  certain  punishment.     To  gi^  o^ 
more  instance,  apropos  of  the  practice  of  mutilating  the  bodies    ^ 
their  enemies  in  war,  which  has  excited  the  horror  of  all  oiviliz^ 
people,  and  which  almost  invariably  takes  the  form  of  decapitadcr' 
The  Chinese  believe  that  the  appearance  of  a  person  in  the  spi0 
world  without  a  head  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  having  committ^ 
some  crime,  and  that  punishment  is  awarded  accordingly.     Hen 
the  horrible  mutilations  which  took  place  on  the  evacuation 
Shanghai  by  the  Taipings,  when  the  Imperial  officers  gave  ord 
for  the  decapitation  of  every  rebel  body;    and  even  the  cof 
containing  the  remains  of  prominent  rebel  leaders  were  bro 
open   and    dishonoured    to    ensure    their    punishment  herea 
Hence,  also,  the  anxiety  displayed  by  the  friends  of  officers 
lost  their  heads  during  the  rebellion  to  recover  them  and  i 
them  on  to  the  bodies  again:    as  much   as  £188  having 
paid  by  officers  of  the  Imperial  army  for  the  head  of  a  friend 
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tese  facto  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  passing  sweeping 
Bmnation  on  Chinese  barbarities ;  for  if  the  explanation  in  no 
diminishes  our  abhorrence  of  sach  aots^  it  shows  at  least  the 
»ity  for  a  thorough  study  of  Chinese  character  on  the  part  of 
3reigner8  who  are  likely  to  have  dealings  with  the  people, 
t\er  of  a  peaceful  or  of  a  warlike  nature.  The  due  recognition 
llhinese  susceptibilities,  and  the  careful  avoidance  of  acto 
dated  to  shock  their  prejudices^  have  before  now  gained  the 
m  of  the  people  for  their  conquerors ;  and  no  more  remarkable 
nee  of  this  has  ever  been  afforded  than  what  occurred  during 
)ecupation  of  the  city  of  Tientsin  by  the  British  troops  after 
narch  to  Peking^  when  by  their  straightforward  and  honour- 
treatment  of  the  inhabitanto  they  so  completely  won  their 
dence  and  kindly  esteem,  that  in  the  event  of  the  troops 
ning — so  I  was  assured  by  a  foreign  resident  who  lived  on 
late  terms  with  the  people  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
lese  character — the  inhabitants  would  go  out  in  their  carts  to 
.  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  people  gad  about  the  world 
!r  the  impression  that  they  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  susceptibilities, 
must  expect  to  reap  the  natund  fruit  of  their  behaviour. 


C^e  Essential  ^to|erties  of  |iifIt-CaIibre 

By  Libutenant  0.  Sleehan,  Bet.  R,N. 


The  machine-gua,  in  Bome  shape  or  other,  may  now  be  trMttd  * 
an  integral  part  of  all  naval  armaments,  and  its  ran^  of  iueAili>* 
is  daily  being  added  to  as  more  and  more  practioal  ezperieiw  > 
obtained  to  aid  in  the  further  derelopment  of  this  new  m* 
We  find  included  in  the  machine-gun  equipment  of  a  niTj  thi 
following  varieties,  each  kind  having  its  special  sphere  of  voA:" 

1.  Rifle-calibre  guns  (of  from  two  to  ten  barrels)  for  nouDtiBf 
on  the  bulwarks,  bridges,  poop  and  forecastle,  and  in  the  tofX* 
a  ship ;  also  for  service  in  torpedo  or  ehips'  boats,  and  lor  lannf 
purposes. 

2.  Four-barrelled  1-iuch  solid  shot,  and  five-barrelled  Ij-in* 
shell  guns  for  the  defence  of  ships  agunst  torpedo-boat 

3.  Two-barrelled  1-incb  solid-shot    guns   for    the 
torpedo-boats  and  for  mounting  in  the  tops  of  a  ship. 

4.  Light,  medium,  and  heavy  single- barrelled 
equipment  of  ships  and  boats,  and   for  landing 
weapons   are   fast   replacing  the    present   light-gun 
ships. 

Though  the  maohine-gun  has  not  yet  become  as  iategnl 
of  military  armaments,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  jEbeling  in  bf 
of  employing  this  arm  for  oervioe  in  the  field  is  daily  growii^'' 
intensity,  and  it  only  remains  for  some  one  or  other  of  llie  f^ 
dpal  military  Powers  to  break  through  the  nng  of  oppcaBV 
formed  against  their  adoption  for  tbis  purpose  to  in«a.n  ^ 
genetKl  employment.  The  bias  against  the  use  of  mwiVtat-^ 
for  the  military  serviw  was  oanaed  by  the  j)artiai  falluTO  of^ 
mitrailleoMS  employed  fay  the  Fniloh  in  liie  war  of  167f 
the  fiu»  of  Uie  imneesanbly  aafttnac  vupons  »'  th* 
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as  oaght  no  longer  to  be  considered  in  dealing  with  this 
on. 

!  term  *'  machine-gun,"  up  to  within  the  last  five  years, 
i  entirely  to  weapons  having  a  cluster  of  rifle-barrels  sup- 
by  some  kind  of  framework  and  variously  arranged,  whilst 
e  employ  the  term  to  denote  not  only  machine-guns  of  rifle 
if  but  also  solid-shot  guns  of  1-inch  calibre,  and  shell-guns 
inch  calibre  and  upwards.  Therefore,  the  term  **  machine- 
may  be  treated  as  the  generic  name  for  all  rapid-firing  guns, 
dass  being  denoted  by  its  distinct  features.  Of  late  there 
rept  up  a  special  term  for  the  heavier  nature  of  shell 
ae-guns,  viz.  "quick-firing  shell-guns,"  as  these  weapons  are 
hand,  and  therefore  considered  as  machine-guns  proper, 
attempt  to  enter  into  the  whole  subject  of  machine-guns 
but  result  in  lamentable  failure  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
general  reader  a  clear  conception  of  the  present  position  of 
nportant  matter,  as  the  space  at  my  disposal  is  naturally 
rhat  limited,  and,  therefore,  I  propose  to  devote  this  paper 
[y  to  the  discussion  of  machine-guns  of  rifle  calibre. 

Rifle-calibre  Machine- guns, 

the  earlier  systems  the  principal,  in  fact  almost  the  only 
;  aimed  at,  seems  to  have  been  to  obtain  great  rapidity  of 
rhich  was  sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  employment  of  a  large 
er  of  barrels ;  and  though,  as  in  the  Montigny  mitrailleuse, 
my  as  thirty-six  barrels  were  employed,  only  a  comparatively 
ite  of  fire  was  obtained.  The  cause  for  this  failure  in  the 
r  machine-guns  was  due  not  alone  to  defective  mechanism, 
Eis  attributable  in  a  great  measure  to  the  want  of  a  properly 
noted  cartridge.  In  fact,  the  great  and  decided  advance 
td  of  late  years  in  the  construction  of  these  weapons,  par- 
tly as  regards  their  increased  rapidity  of  fire,  may  be  con- 
ol  as  almost  entirely  due  to  the  introduction  of  solid-drawn 
Ige  cases,  though  the  Nordenfelt  guns  have  recently  proved 
elves  capable  of  firing  with  considerable  rapidity  the  English 

rifle  ammunition  formed  of  folded  cartridge  cases, 
designing  the  existing  improved   systems  of  machine-guns 
is  to  be  noticed  a  very  decided  change  from  the  earlier  times, 

is,  that  instead  of  treating  rapidity  of  fire  as  the  all  im- 
it  function,  in  fact  the  be-all  and  end  all  of  this  description 
apon,  the  whole  subject  of  machine-gun  construction  has 
Baxefolly  and  practically  studied,  and  as  much  attention  has 
teroled  to  those  functions  which,  besides  that  of  rapidity  of 
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fire,  go  to  complete  n  perfect  rifle-calibre  machine-gun.  The  teralt 
being  thnt,  though  we  may  not  have  as  yet  entirely  perfect  wetpons, 
there  are  some  which  can  claim  to  approach  very  nearly  to  tliu 
desirable  consummation. 

The  different  properties  of  a  rifle-calibre  macbine-gtin  mijbe 
claBsifled,  according  to  their  importance,  somewhat  as  follovB:— 

1.  Certainty  of  action. 

2.  Strength  of  mechanism. 

!t.  Rapidity  of  fire  per  weight  of  gun. 

4.  Ropidity  of  fire  and  weight  of  gun  per  barrel. 

5.  Separate  firing  and  uxtracting  mechanism   and  feed  for  nek 
barrel. 

<i.  Ease  in  replacing  disabled  firing-pins,  springs,  and  extnolcMi 
7.  System  of  feed. 

H.  Niiture  of  fire,  whether  volley  and  single  shot  or  onlyBnfl'* 
tihot. 

a.  Simplicity  of  mechanism. 

10.  Firing-lever  movement,  whether  direct  or  rotary. 

11.  Maximum  rapidity  of  fire, 

1*2.  Hnndiness  and  rapid  action  of  elevating  and  training  pv- 

18.  Adaptability  of  system   to   different   natures   of  rifle  t^ 
ridgi'9. 

14.  Automatic  spreading  motion. 

I'l,  Accuracy. 

Rapidity  of  Fire. 

Tliough  the  quality  of  maximum  rapidity  of  fire  has  been  plat* 
towards  the  end  of  the  above  classification,  it  maet  not  ba  *^ 
siiK'red  as  an  unimportant  feature  of  naachine-guns,  for  ttA  ■* 
of  the  above  functions  haa  its  own  special  importance,  but  oalf  ■* 
thi'  actual  value  of  a  machine-gun  ia  not  to  be  measured  •oUj'f 
the  extreme  rate  of  its  discharge  when  it  is  tnutipnlated  bf  ■ 
spccialiGt,  as  is  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  at  official 
ments ;  hitheno  far  too  much  consideration  has  been  pud  to 
particular  feature  to  the  exclusion  of  other  equally 
ties.  Of  course,  when  comparing  different  syatema  of 

each  having  the  same  number  of  barrela  and  being  in . 

about  eqnal,  the  one  that  can  pump  the  greatest  number  of  f' 
bullets  through  ita  barrels  in  a  given  period  of  time  bu  >■* 
doubledly  an  advantage  over  the  other  weapons,  in  that  it  po** 
the  feeding  arrangementa,  firiog  aod  extracting  mcrohanitfi  o* 
that  gnn  to  be  more  perfect. 

What  I  denre  to  point  oat  b;  Hate  remarks  is,  tl 
Smith's  gim  oan  fiie  with  gnater  validity  than  Jooea'a 
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'Son's  weapoDS,  that,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  conclusion  is  at 

once  drawn  that  Smith's  gun  is  therefore  the  better  weapon,  with- 

oat  first  duly  considering  whether  it  also  possesses  the  other  equally 

important  and  necessary  qualities  of  a  machine-gun.    The  only 

practical  and  effective  manner  by  which  to  compare  the  rapidity  of 

Ar&  of  two  machine-guns  is  to  calculate  the  rate  of  discharge  per 

anit;  weight  of  gun;  because  whether  such  weapons  are  required  for 

^rrzuDg  the  boats  of  a  ship,  or  for  naval  landing  purposes,  or  for 

the    3nilitary  service,  it  is  the  tota]  weight  of  gun  which  is  so  im- 

poir^ant  a  consideration.     For  instance,  it  stands  to  reason  that  for 

'^tla^rof  these  services  the  Nordenfelt  ten-barrelled  machine-gun, 

^6>Sr^i^S)  232  lbs.  and  firing  600  shots  in  half  a  minute,  or  at  the 

rat^   of  21*4  shots  per  10  lbs.  weight  of  gun,  is  more  suitable  than 

^^      Gardner   five-barrelled  weapon,  weighing  280  lbs.  and  firing 

■^^ly  380  shots  in  half  a  minute,  or  at  the  rate  of  11*8  shots  per 

lO  Its.  weight  of  gun,  supposing  that  in  other  respects  they  are 

■eqti^ly  good;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  Nordenfelt  five-barrelled 

ff^^^    can  be  compared  with  advantage  to  the  Gardner  two-barrelled 

^^^^,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table.  There  yet  remains  to  be  treated 

too   method  of  comparing  the  rate  of  discharge  per  barrel  of  different 

*y^t;emB  of  machine-guns ;  by  this  process  of  calculation  we  arrive 

^^  t.lie  number  of  times  the  firing  and  extracting  mechanism  of  each 

"^^^rel  is  brought  into  play,  how  often  each  barrel  has  to  be  fed,  and 

^he  number  of  times  the  firing  handle  has  to  be  rotated  or  moved 

^^ackwards   and   forwards  for   any  given  period  of  time.     When 

^^aiung  of  the  merits  of  machine-guns  in  this  respect,  we  must 

■^lass  the  weapons  according  to  their  respective  weights,  and  then 

^^lopare  the  maximum  rapidity  of  discharge  with  corresponding 

'^te  per  barrel  of  each  gun.     For  instance,  comparing  the  Norden- 

'•elt  five-barrelled  gun  vrith  the  Gardner  two-barrelled  weapon,  the 

ibrzner  weighing  120  lbs.  and  the  latter  101  lbs.,  we  find  that  the 

Nordenfelt  fires  600  shots  in  one  minute,  or  at  the  rate  of  120 

"80013  per  barrel,  and  the  Gardner  fires  400  shots  in  the  same  time, 

'^Uoli  is  at  the  rate  of  200  rounds  per  barrel.     At  first  sight  it 

^ffbt  appear  as  if  the  latter  results  were  the  better  ones,  in  that 

^<^^  work  is  got  out  of  each  Gardner  barrel  than  obtained  from 

^^    Nordenfelt  barrel^  but  on  closer  scrutiny  it  is  seen  that  weight 

^^  '^^eight  the  latter  weapon  obtains  a  far  greater  total  rapidity  of 

7^  l^ith  less  strain  on  its  mechanism  and  barrels,  less  fatigue  to 

^ ^  gunner  at  the  firing-handle,  and,  besides,   with   a  decreased 

'^P^^ity  of  feed.     The  inference  from  this  reasoning  is  that  the 

.^^4enfelt  gun  would  be  more  likely  to  stand  the  strain  of  con- 

^^^'^ous  work  without  breaking  down  than  the  Gardner  weapon. 
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I  have  referred  here  to  ccrtaiD  machine-gans  for  the  purposeof 
bearing  out  my  arguments  by  means  of  actual  facts,  but  there » 
no  intention  on  my  part  in  so  doing  to  institute  direct  comparison} 
between  these  weapons  as  to  their  real  merits,  as  I  consider  tbit 
such  can  only  be  conclusively  demonstrated  by  actnal  experieoK 
with  them  by  sailors  and  soldiers;  at  the  same  time  I  hire 
appended  certain  tables  by  which  a  general  idea  may  be  gatbeied 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  machine-guns  extant. 

I  have  madii  inentioD  of  the  Gardner  guns,  as  they  afford  iB 
exemplifictttion  of  a  machiue-gun  in  the  construction  of  whieh  tlu 
qunlititis  of  weight  per  barrel,  and  rapidity  of  fire  per  weight,  hM 
not  been  duly  considered,  and  I  look  upon  such  as  a  very  seflOO 
flaw  in  what  othenvisc  are  exceedingly  ingenious  weapons,* 

Proceeding  with  a  consideration  of  the  property  of  "  rapidiljrf 
fire,"  and  combiningwithit  that  of  "certainty  of  action" — ^bywhifS 
is  meant  certainty  in  feeding,  firing,  and  entracting  the  cartridge* 
of  a  machine-gun — we  have  to  determine  the  relative  meriii  J 
two  weapons  of  about  the  same  weight,  one  ol  which  can  fire,  9], 
1,0U0  shots  in  one  minute,  while  the  other  discharges  onlyTN 
shots  in  that  time,  but  the  former  of  which  is  afflicted,  evwin  * 
minor  degree,  with  that  radical  defect  (which  may  well  be  uniel 
curse)  inseparable  from  the  earlier,  and  even  common  to  muy  of 
the  later,  systems  of  machine-guns.  viz.  uncertainly  of  aeliafit 
one  or  other  of  the  afore-mentioned  forma ;  in  this  case  the  liW 
weapon  is  the  more  practically  useful  one. 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  the  case  that  when  these  same  pH 
are  fired  at  a  common  rate  of  discharge,  they  would  evinct  H 
equal  degree  of  certainty  of  action,  when  the  more  npid-finif 
weapon  of  the  two  should  be  adjudged  the  premier  positiiA  « 
both  being  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  weight,  and  both  hnvisfl 
the  quality    of  certaintv    of    action    when    discharging   an  t<fl^ 

*  It  maj  poBiibly  be  asBumeil  that  this  paper  has  heua  prepared  with  •  TU*  * 
drawing  attentioD  to  the  merit*  of  a  particuUr  mAvbino-gQa  iaveatioD.  but  Itfl' 
that  no  anch  miscuneeption  of  mjr  purpoie  will  ariao,  m  mj only  iaUtttiet^^ 
ptaee  before  thoaa  naral  aod  military  men  irho  may  taks  x  particiLLir  tntartl' 
tbii  important  qnaition,  certain  practical,  and  nbut  I  bope  nay  rtaMOuMt^ 
viewed  a*  jultiflable,  argiuieiitj  u  to  the  propertieii  nhkh  tJiunld  be  lootwHT^ 
inaiitvd  on  in  doteimining  on  the  adoption  of  anjr  partioular  sf  Btom  of  iifl»'«iB* 
maehJna-gnna,  whether  for  Daval  or  mllitarj  pnilMixoii. 

There  appeared  to  bo  no  mora  leailble  and  rnni-IaaiTii  niBiini>r  tit  iridA  ■* 
■nppoTt  the  aignmanti  advanead  in  thi*  paper  tlisn  h^  ti-(FrriaK  t«  n^-t^** 
maehine-gBM  of  the  lataet  tjpee,  and  alao  by  qootiii^  nuLliAiiiiii  and  aBMA^ 
pwirertring  Ihem ;  for  no  laaaonlng  can  raeaiva  leriuiw  altaaiioa  ut  Ihm  1 
pnotieal  daya  naleiB  It  be  baekad  np  by  flgona  j  '  '  .  -    _    -^ 

what  em  ba  den*,  btA  what  hat  baan  meVani, 
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mber  of  bullets  in  any  given  time,  this  weapon  has  the  advan- 
ie  of  possessing  a  considerable  reserve  power  of  fire. 
Ct  has  been  remarked  before,  that  in  instituting  comparative 
lis  between  different  systems  of  machine-guns  they  should  be 
9Bed  according  to  their  weight  rather  than  to  the  number  of 
ir  barrels,  and  thus  it  would  appear  from  the  above  reasoning 
t>e  a  more  correct  and  fair  mode  of  testing  them  as  to  their 
pective  qualities  of  certainty  of  action,  to  fire  the  different 
18  at  a  rate  of  discharge  within  the  scope  of  .the  weapons  in 
fa  class ;  and  should  the  result  prove  all  of  them  to  possess  this 
perly  in  an  equal  degree  of  excellence,  then  those  guns  in  each 
^  having  the  highest  total  rapidity  of  fire  ought  clearly  to  be 
ked  upon  as  the  more  practically  useful  machine-gans,  as  for 

same  weight  and  same  rapidity  of  fire,  as  the  slower  firing 
tpons,  less  strain  is  brought  upon  their  mechanism,  feeding 
&ngements,  and  barrels,  and,  further^  that  these  guns  possess 
srve  power  of  fire,  all  of  which  points  are  undoubtedly  of  con- 
arable  advantage  when  their  actual  employment  is  under 
sideration. 

Vhether  for  naval  or  military  purposes  it  is  at  last  becoming 
lent  that  the  rage  for  extreme  rapidity  of  fire  in  regard  to 
^bine-guns  of  rifle  calibre,  which  has  hitherto  existed  to  their 
riment,  is  at  last  dying  out,  and  in  place  thereof  it  is  gradually 
oming  a  recognised  fact  that  a  weapon  of  that  kind  must  possess 
sr  properties  as  well,  such  as  certainty  of  action,  mobility,  ease 
manipulation,  &c.  &c.,  to  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  naval  and 
itary  officers.  Barely  will  recourse  be  had  to  discharging  these 
pons  at  their  maximum  rapidity  of  fire^  and  the  number  of  shots 
charged  when  the  guns  are  fired  by  the  sailor  or  soldier  of  the 
'-  detachment  who  performs  this  duty  will  never  attain  the 
iber  reached  when  fired  by  specialists. 

Ki  some  trials  which  recently  took  place  at  the  Elswick  works 
^ir  W.  Armstrong  &  Co.  with  a  Gatling-gun  fitted  with  the  new 
1,  this  weapon  was  fired  against  dummies,  representing  infantry, 
c^h  at  the  express  desire  of  Admiral  Ito,  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
y,  were  each  arranged  to  fall  at  the  first  hit  they  received ;  it 

proved  that  the  dummies  received  a  number  of  other  hits  while 
he  act  of  falling,  or,  as  the  Admiral  put  it,  the  gun  fired  too  fast. 

may  mention  here  that  the  Gatling  ten-barrelled  gun  has  fired 

shots  in  two  and  a  half  seconds  with  this  new  feed,  and  1,040' 
ts  in  sixty-eight  seconds;  but  it  cannot  fire  more  than  104 
tQ  oontinuously,  i>.  one  feed,  as  it  takes  some  three  seconds 
t^lace  an  empty  feed  by  a  full  one. 
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When  rifle-calibre  machine-gans  are  employed  for  actual  ship 
or  for  mountiDg  in  fortifications,  the  feature  of  mobility,  thtt  i 
weight  per  barrel,  is  not  so  essential  a  consideration  ;  but  as  sac 
work  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  th 
weapons,    the  importance   I   have   attached    to   this  question  i 
mobility  is  not  thereby  materially  affected. 

Separate  Firing  and  Extracting  Mechanism  and  Feed  for 

each  Barrel. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  necessary  property  for  every  machin 
gun  of  more  than    one   barrel  to   possess,  as   this   feature  pr 
eludes   the   possibility  of  the  total  disablement   (even  though        it 
may  be  only  temporary)  of  a  machine-gun  should  one  barrel  beconc^e 
jammed  or  damaged,  either  by  the  enemy's  fire,  or  by  the  brealdi^^ 
of  a  firing-pin,  spring,  or  extractor,  or  by  a  defective  cartridge, 
the  remaining  barrels  can  continue  the  firing.     It  seems  difficult 
credit  that  such  an  obviously  necessary  property  should  not  be  ooi 
sidered,  or  be  overlooked  by  those  on  whom  devolves  the  doty  d 
deciding  on  the  adoption  of  this  new  arm;  and  more  particoltflj 
ought  this  to  be  noticed  when  military  weapons  are  under 
sideradon,  as,  in  the  field,  should  a  barrel  or  barrels  of  a 
gun  become  disabled,  there  are  usually  no  appliances  at  hand,  azm^ 
rarely  time,  to  remedy  such  a  fatal  disaster  as  an  occurrence  of  th.^^ 
nature  would  be  in  the  case  of  the  weapon  not  possessing  ttM^^ 
property  under  notice. 

System  of  Feed. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  property  of  a  steady  and  rapid  dischar^^ 
of  bullets  from  a  machine-gun  is  dependent  in  a  great  measure  <^^^ 
the  system  of  feed  adopted,  and,  therefore,  too  much  importao0^ 
cannot  well  be  attached  to  this  question.  It  will  be  interestiug 
note  the  systems  of  feed  of  the  three  typical  machine-guns,  vis. 
Gardner,  Gatling»  and  Nordenfelt  systems. 

In  the  Gardner  guns  there  is  used  only  one  hopper,  or  plate 
grooves  in  it,  in  which  the  cartridges  are  held  by  their  zimi  (f 
cartridges  being  thus  left  entirely  exposed) ;  and  this  hopper 
emptied  has  to  be  taken  off  and  replaced  by  another  fall  one. 

In  the  Gatling  gun,  what  is  termed  a  positive  feed  is  emploji^^ 
the  cartridges  in  this  case  being  enclosed  in  a  ciroolar  feed-kot^ 
and  fed  to  the  gun  by  means  of  strong  springs ;  as  in  the  G*"**^ 
gun,  this  feed-case  when  emptied  has  to  be  taken  off  and  n^iff^ 
iy  another  full  one. 

The  Nordenfelt  feeding  arrangement  oonaistB  of  aa  iqpptf  >^ 
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er  hopper  (distributor),  the  latter  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  gan- 

9r  immediately  in  rear  of  the  barrels  daring  the  firing,  and  is 

t  always  filled  by  means  of  the  upper  hoppers.     The  cartridges 

fed  firom  the  hoppers  to  both  the  Gardner  and  Nordenfelt  guns 

•gravity.    The  Nordenfelt  hoppers  are  closed  all  round,  and  are 

d  from  the  top. 

*]iUB  it  is  seen  that  the  Oatling  and  Gardner  systems  do  not 

rd  a  continuous  feed,  while  the  Nordenfelt  arrangement  does 

lit  of  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  cartridges  to  the  gun. 

^he  points  to  be  particularly  observed  in  connection  with  this 

stion  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

.  That  there  be  a  continuous  feed  of  cartridges  to  the  gun. 

L  That  the  cartridges  are  contained  in  closed  cases,  by  which 

»T0V6nted  any  serious  collection  of  dust^  dirt,  sand,  &c.  on  the 

ides  of  the  cartridge-rims,  which  is  very  often  a  cause  of  jam 

machine-guns,  as  such  may  prevent  the  cartridges  from  being 

&hed  home  in  the  barrels. 

).  That  the  hoppers,  or  feed-cases,  can  be  filled  with  rapidity  and 

Uity. 

I.  That  the  feed  arrangement  admits  of  the  gun  being  opeued  up 

ihont  removing  the  distributor,  hopper,  or  feed- case,  and  without 

ising  the  cartridges  to  fall  out. 

5.  That  the  gun  can  be  fed  with  ease  when  firing  at  high  angles 
elevation  and  depression. 

6.  That  the  hoppers,  filled  with  cartridges,  can  be  carried 
thout  liability  of  damage  to  the  cartridges,  and  with  perfect 
fety. 

These  six  considerations,  which  are  so  absolutely  requisite  for  a 
rieot  and  serviceable  system  of  feed,  speak  for  themselves,  and^ 
diefore,  do  not  call  for  any  detailed  explanation. 

Nature  of  Fire. 

The  nature  of  the  fire  delivered  by  a  machine-gun  of  more  than 
o  barrel,  that  is  to  say,  its  ability  to  fire  volleys  or  only  rapid 
kgle  shots,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  more  especially 
dealing  with  this  kind  of  weapon  for  use  in  the  naval  service^ 
almost  every  condition  under  which  machine-guns  would  be  fired 
^m  ships  or  boats,  either  the  gun  platform  or  the  object  fired  at, 
d  probably  both,  would  have  more  or  less  motion,  depending  on 
^  state  of  the  sea ;  and,  further,  it  will  probably  be  the  case  that 
^  or  both  of  them  will  be  constantly  altering  their  relative  posi- 
>vi8.  Under  such  conditions,  which  are  inseparable  from  actions 
^^tte  ships  and  boats  play  a  part,  it  is  indisputably  a  matter  of 
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F-.r  n;l::.vr7  pzrT-i'ses  ::  i«  self-evident  that  wherever  introdnce^J 
tLi%  L^v  arx  £h<:-::Ii  c-r  capable  of  being  adapted  to  fire  the  rifl< 
cartrdre*  cf  ;Lr  P':»er  adopting  it,  so  as  to  avoid  any  possibility 
of  a  mi(;Uike  losing  z:ade  in  the  sapply  of  ammunition  either  for  tb< 
rifles  or  iLachiDe-guns.  It  may  be  readily  understood  how,  on  ^ 
field  of  battle,  such  an  error  woold  be  fraught  with  serious  disaster- 
'J'kough  this  would  seem  to  be  a  point  beyond  the  r*;gion  of  dool'^ 
or  dihpat^,  yet  we  find  Government  trials  being  carried  out  wicl> 
rifle-calibre  machine-guns  of  different  systems,  where  the  cartrid§r^ 
iu  use,  though  the  same  for  all  the  weapons,  was  of  a  special  kind^ 
and  not  the  Government  rifle  cartridge.  The  shape  and  form  of 
riflo  cartridge-cases  differ  very  considerably,  either  in  their  tot«I 
length,  or  in  diameter,  or  in  length  of  shoulder,  dsc.,  while  tbeets^ 
or  difficulty  with  which  they  can  be  fed  to  and  extracted  from  tb« 
biirrclH  of  a  machine-gun  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  their  sbap^ 
and  dimensions. 
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Por  the  naval  service  these  remarks  may  not  apply  in  quite  the 
ae  degree;  but  yet,  as  naval  machiue-guns  have  to  be  used  in 
its,  and  sometimes  on  shore,  it  should  be  laid  down  as  an  esta- 
ihed  fact  that  rifle-calibre  machine-guns,  whether  for  naval  or 
itary  purposes,  should  be  adaptable  to  the  rifle  ammunition  of 
Power  employing  them. 

Firing 'lever  Movement, 

jdl  dealing  with  this  feature  of  a  machine-gun,  we  have  to  con- 
^r  not  only  which  form  of  movement  of  its  firing  lever  or  handle 
he  best  by  means  of  which  to  attain  a  great  rapidity  of  fire  for 
lort  time,  but  also  the  one  whereby  a  continuous  and  rapid  dis- 
rge  can  be  maintained,  and,  further,  that  which  will  in  the  most 
;able  and  practical  manner  permit  of  the  gun  being  aimed  and 
d  rapidly  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  man.  In  the 
iling  and  Gardner  guns  the  firing  handle,  which  is  placed  at 
side,  though  in  the  former  weapon  for  greater  rapidity  it  is 
letimes  placed  at  the  rear,  has  rotatory  motion ;  while  in  the 
'denfeldt  guns  the  firing  lever,  also  placed  at  the  side,  has  a 
ct  forward  and  backward  movement.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
sssary  for  the  gunner  working  the  firing-handle  to  stand  up  to 
work  on  the  side  at  which  it  is  fixed,  so  that  the  combination 
iming  and  firing  by  one  man  is  rather  difficult  of  manipulation. 

gunner  is  also  considerably  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire  while 
be  act  of  rotating  the  firing  handle. 

ci  the  latter  case,  where  the  movement  of  the  firing-lever  is 
cty  the  gunner  manipulating  the  weapon  can  do  so  from  the 

of  the  gun,  either  standing,  kneeling,  sitting,  or  lying  down, 
ending  on  the  nature  of  the  mounting ;  and   one  man  can  aim 
fire  a  machine-gun  of  this  kind  with  the  greatest  facility,  and 
y  well  protected  by  the  weapon  itself. 

'•  may  appear  that  in  thus  giving  the  preference  to  the  direct 
ement  firing-lever,  I  am  somewhat  partial  to  the  system  of 
hine-gun  which  admits  of  such  a  movement;  but  I  cannot 
it  how  any  unprejudiced  person  who  has  had  actual  practice 
t  machine-guns  having  both  the  rotatory  and  direct  movement 
ring-lever,  can  hold  a  contrary  opinion. 

Accuracy  of  Fire. 

Iiere  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  unnecessary  demand,  amounting 
ost  to  a  craze,  for  accuracy  of  fire  in  a  high  degree  in  con- 
ion  with  machine-guns  of  rifle  calibre ;  but  I  think  a  careful 
sideration  of  the  work  that  a  weapon  of  this  kind  is  intended  to 
orm  will  modify,  to  a  considerable  extent,  this  demand. 
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Of  course,  if  a  single  or  two-barrelled  machine-gun  of  nfl« 
calibre  be  considered  as  possessing  any  real  praotioal  valae.  and  it 
is  over  seriously  intended  to  introduce  such  weapons  into  either 
serrice,  tben  the  feature  of  accuracy  of  fire  should  be  insisted  on 
in  regard  to  tbora,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  rapidity  o!  6n 
and  of  some  mobility,  because  with  these  weapons  every  bullet 
should  find  its  billet  if  it  is  to  bo  at  nil  an  efiecdve  machiae-^n; 
but  in  trentiug  of  machine-guns  of  more  than  two  barrels,  Gie- 
accnracy  is  by  no  metins  *o  important  nn  element,  though  of  couH 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  is  requisite. 

I  may  here  remark  that  I  have  little  faith  in  a  rifle'Calibn 
machine-gnn  of  less  than  /fee  barrels  ever  proving  uf  praciicil 
atility  on  actual  service,  unless,  perhaps,  for  a  few  exceptioDtl 
purposes — a  gun  of  three  barrels  may  be  useful  by  reason  of  ib 
exceptional  lightness. 

Barrel  for  barrel,  a  mncliiae-gun  has  actually  the  same  aooonn 
of  fire  as  would  be  obtained  from  riSes  having  the  same  btnti 
and  using  the  same  ammunition:  for  instance,  a  weapon  with 
Henry  rifle-barrels  will  produce  the  same  record  of  target-aliootiiif 
if  each  barrel  be  fired  separately,  as  a  Henry  riBe,  and  posnbly* 
better  one,  the  same  ammunition  of  course  being  nsed. 

A  rifle-calibre  machine- gun  is  not  constructed,  or  intended » 
be  nsed,  as  some  people  would  seem  to  suppose,  for  the  purpon  rf 
firing  at  small,  isolated  objects,  such  as  the  bull's-eye  of  a  Urg<^ 
or  a  single  horse  or  foot  soldier  or  sulor — in  fact,  this  is  mUtij 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  machine-gun  employment,  whJiA  '* 
rather  that  they  should  only  be  brought  into  action  against  bodi* 
or  clusters  of  men,  and  tben  should  be  able  to  disoharge  tin 
greatest  number  of  bullets  in  the  sborteai  time ;  the  effecdTMiW 
of  the  fire  being  determined  not  by  the  number  of  shots  find,  K 
by  the  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  to  the  sbola  diaohiilli 
bat  by  the  actual  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded ;  vbatbtk 
be  in  the  repulse  of  an  attempt  to  board  a  ship,  or  of  an 
a  position  on  shore,  &c. ;  the  cost  at  which  such 
achieved  is  aurely  not  the  measurement  of  the  success. 

For  the  purpose  of  firing  against  olusters  of  men,  «] 
be  in  the  battery,  tnrrets,  barbettes,  tops,  or  on  the 
ship,  or  in  boats,  or  in  tho  field,  or  in  fortification^ 
better  that  the  maobine-gim  ehoald  not  have  perfbsdjr 
fine,  tar  in  that  ease  the  bolleta  would  aot  spread,  bol 
together,  and  thna  oreate  a  \asa  of  effsot  by  reason 
QODoentrated  firs,  whioh  would  oause  maaj  bullets  to  be 
waalad  by  menlj  repeating  tbe  woA 
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idy  porforined  by  previous  bullets.  Therefore,  instead  of  the 
itioD  of  a  machine-gun  being  an  objectionable  feature,  as  it  is 
stimes  declared,  it  is  really  an  exceedingly  useful  and  necessary 
^rty,  as  this  alone  would  prevent,  to  a  great  extent,  a  too 
lentrated  fire  being  delivered,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the 
ical  spread ;  for  this  latter  reason,  the  vibration  of  the  gun 
Id  also  very  materially  assist  the  automatic  spreading-gear 
1  in  use,  as  this  separates  the  bullets  horizontally,  but  not 
cally. 

he  principal  featHre  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  ballistic 
ition  of  machine-guns  of  rifle-calibre  is,  that  the  trajectories 
ribed  .by  the  bullets  should  be  as  flat  as  possible,  ue,  that  the 
al  velocity  should  be  very  high,  so  that  it  should  be  possible 
re  a  machine-gun  point-blank  at  500  yards'  range ;  but  as  the 
sis  and  ammunition  of  machine-guns  must  correspond  with 
rifles  of  the  Power  adopting  them,  this  question  must  await  a 
ige  in  the  same  direction  in  the  latter  arm. 

Mechanism, 

i  treating  of  this  question  of  machine-guns  there  has  to  be 
idered  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  the  mechanism,  as  well 
he  facility  with  which  certain  parts  can  be  replaced  in  the 
t  of  their  becoming  damaged. 

xtreme  simplicity  is  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  a  too  complex 
re  of  mechanism,  for,  with  the  former,  it  might  possibly  be 
)a8e  that  the  sailors  and  soldiers  in  charge  of  them,  knowing 
easily  the  mechanism  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together. 
It  be  tempted  to  do  so  once  too  often,  with  the  result  of  damage 
»me  one  part,  or  the  loss  of  a  small  piece  or  screw,  &c.,  which 
It  temporarily  disable  the  gun.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
re  an  effective  mechanism  is  that  the  number  of  pieces  per 
d  should  be  as  few  as  is  consistent  with  the  property  of  a 
rate  firing  and  extracting  mechanism  for  each  barrel,  and  that 
piarts  be  constructed  of  a  suitable  material  and  of  sufficient 
gth. 

le  only  piece  of  the  mechanism  which  may,  in  any  system, 
me  weakened  or  damaged  by  ordinary  use,  is  the  firing-spring ; 
therefore,  the  system  which  admits  of  this  part  being  replaced 
the  greatest  facility  by  one  of  the  gun  detachment,  and  with- 
leoessitating  the  gun  being  opened  up,  possesses  a  very  decided 
atage  over  other  similar  weapons. 

ia  farther  desirable  that  a  machine-gun  should  remain  in 
n  up  to  the  last  moment,  and,  therefore,  the  arrangement  of 
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meohflnism  should  be  such,  that  by  the  retnovnl  of  ooe  piecf, 
which  should  be  a  work  of  a  few  moiocnts,  the  gun  should  Im 
reodered  useless  to  the  enemy  if  it  be  neoessary  to  nbnodon  it. 

Besides  these,  there  is  yet  another  important  conBideratJon  in 
treating  of  this  question  of  mechanism,  viz.  that  it  be  well  pro- 
tected from  dirt  or  rust,  and  that  its  action  should  not  be  seriously 
affected  by  reason  of  the  mechanism  remaining  unoiled  and 
nncleaned  for  several  days  together,  which  may  often  occnr  oi 
actual  service. 

Automatic  Spreading  Motion. 

As  it  has  been  previously  shown,  it  is  very  desirable  to  ■pn>' 
the  shots  discharged  from  a  machine-gun,  and  this  may  be  eSMn 
by  means  of  a  slight  and  varying  movement  uf  the  traveniif 
wheel  (if  there  be  one) ;  but  it  is  far  more  practical  and  eflectin 
if  this  be  performed  automatically,  because  in  the  former  cut  tu 
work  would  require  too  much  attention  on  tlie  part  of  the  giiiffl> 
who  aims  and  fires. 

The  Nordenfelt  arrangement  of  automatic  spreading  motioDii 
auch  that  it  can  be  set  to  separate  the  bullets  comprising  ■  voUq 
one  from  another  a  distance  of  three  feet,  up  to  a  ruga  of 
600  yards,  after  which  the  natural  vibration  of  the  gun  ii  nfi* 
cient  to  prevent  the  bullets  falling  together  in  one  spot ;  od  U 
obtain  a  fresh  fire  line,  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  pmiM 
one,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  the  traveiBing  wheel  aMordiDgtf- 

Handiness  and  Rapid  Action  of  Treuminff  and 
EUvating  Qear. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  essential  property  of  maohino-gm  ■ 
enable  them  to  follow  moving  objectiS  with  preoiaion  and  rqifi?- 

From  numerous  machine-gun  experiments  it  baa  been  pn** 
that  for  more  effectively  securing  a  comhinntiun  of  ijniukix^  '^ 
aeouraoy  when  ohanging  aim  from  one  poiot  to  another  sof 
distance  apart,  the  screw  elevating  and  training  gear  pro<iit<* 
with  handles  olose  together,  on  one  side  of  the  guu,  is  die  O'^i 
suitable  and  the  moat  easily  manipulated,  as  well  as  for  m»i>^ 
one  man  to  aim  and  fire  with  the  greatest  convenience. 

I  have  here  briefly  diaonsaad  the  principal,  if  not  the  whole, '> 
the  propertiBB  essentiBlly  neoessary  to  a  machine-gun  oi  ^ 
oalibre  if  it  is  to  prove  of  more  than  theoretical  volud  br  itf" 
and  military  purposes,  and  in  so  doing  I  have  endeavonnl  *> 
avoid  anything  ^pnaohing  an  aotaal.^mu 
TariooB  wfli^onB  of  (hit  kind  extnW 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  treat  in  this  paper  of  the  method  of 
using  this  new  arm,  but  as  far  as  the  naval  service  is  concerned 
this  question  may  now  be  fairly  considered  as  settled ;  while  the 
military  uses  of  the  rifle  machine-gun  will  be  found  fully  treated 
-of  in  a  work  on  machine-guns  about  to  be  published.  But  before 
the  .military  part  of  this  great  question  can  be  deemed  satis- 
factorily settled,  more  complete  and  practical  |trials  with  this  new 
arm  in  the  field  must  be  carried  out  than  have  hitherto  been 
attempted  or  even  thought  of.  Rifle-calibre  machine-guns  of 
nearly  perfect  construction  are  ready  to  hand,  and  it  alone  remains 
for  some  military  Power  to  adopt  them,  and  so  teach  the  world 
the  admirable  qualities  they  possess  for  field  service,  if  only  they 
be  properly  used. 
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A  NOTIL,  BY  Mb8.  a.  Phillips,  Author  of  "Bknedicw." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TUB    doctor's    diplomacy. 

■>  Of  ill  th«  aetioiu  of  •  intui'a  life,  his  marriago  dMs  least  eonean  otbv  pMfb; 
jot  at  all  actions  of  onr  lite  it  is  most  moddled  with  by  otb«r  psopis,' 

Adstin  seized  eagerly  the  letter  vbich  Drnmmoiid  gvte  lain,  b1 
in  an  instant  guessed — or  rather  divined — the  traitor.  Ha  did  BOl 
betray  hie  bnovledge,  hovever,  by  any  outirard  manifbaUtiM  of 
anger,  although  inwardly  hu  vas  execrating  vomen  genertllj,  ■> 
perfidious  race,  and  this  one  in  particular  as  the  worst  of  k> 
kind. 

"  Well,  vhat  does  it  mean  ?  "  asked  his  consin.  "  WbM  ii- 
your  danger  ?  You  seem  all  right.  I  expected  to  find  yon  iai 
or  dying.     Do  you  know  who  sent  this  ?  " 

"I  don't  get  on  ax  I  oaghtj"  replied  Austin,  loognidly;  "M 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  make  out  who  should  have  taken  the  tnoUt 
to  tell  you  so.  Someone,  perhaps,  who  thought  I  abonld  ba  Ai 
bettor  for  your  company,  I  suppose." 

"Ah!   I   have  it!"  he   exclaimed,  after   a  moment's  akM^ 
during  which  the  happy  thought  occurred  to  him  to  turn  the  tabta 
apon  the    enemy.     "  It 's   the  woman   you  wrote   to   me  aboiu. 
Depend  upon  it,  she  is  wantjog  to   see  more   of  you,  and,  d<»    ; 
knowing  how  to  manage  it,  haa  made  use  of  my  illness  to  get  job 
into  the  neighbourhood.     Why,  my  dear  fellow,  I   aee  it  sU  ■> 
plain  as  a  signboard  now.     She  is  staying  with  my  doctor.    Sit    . 
hears  from  him,  of  oonise,  how  I  am.     I  daresay  he  mij  b*M 
said  casually  that  I  was  not  quite  so  well,  and  she  has  ued^    , 
words  to  secure  you.     I  un  awfully  sorry  for  you,  indeod  1 1^    , 
It  is  an  iufiima]  trick  to  bare  played  you  :  but  it  haa  defeated  m    i 
little  maniBUTie,"  cried  Aiutin,  with  a  laugh,  as  he  Itied  to  o>^  \ 
miserEte  with  his  astounded  consin,  who  stood  looking  w  <f  * 
ooold  Dot  oomprehottd  the  nature  of  timji 
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'  What  are  you  dreamiDg  of?  "  he  asked  at  last. 

''Don't  yoa  remember  writiog  to  me  abont  aomeone  who  made 

lead  Bet  at  yon  at  the  Aecott's — Oregory,  I  believe,  was  her 

ne?" 

'  What !  that  thing  !    Impossible." 

'My  dear  Jasper,  I  have  come  to  the  conolnsioa  that  nothing  is 

Mssible  ander  the  sun.     I  am  reoonoiled  now  to  the  idea  that  I 

J  live  to  see  you,  even  you,  a  married  man.    Aa  Talleyrand  says, 

out  arrive.' " 

'  Gome,  don't  talk  nonsense,"  he  returned  gru£fly.    "  Let  us  drop 

tins.  If  it  has  been  a  hoax,  I  can't  help  it.  Here  I  am,  aud 
e  I  must  stay,  until  you  are  well  enough  to  leave  with  me. 
t  now — what  is  more  to  the  purpose — have  you  anything  to  eat, 

I  am  very  hungry.  J  have  been  travelling  all  night,  and  so 
kid  I  might  not  find  yoo  alive,  that  I  did  not  stop  to  breakfast 
ibe  hotel." 

'  £reakfast — of  oourae — I  '11  order  you  some  at  once.  But,  my 
r  fellow,  that  is  about  all  the  entertainment  I  can  offer.  I  would 
iae  you  to  trust  to  the  hotel  for  all  else,  as  this  place  is  only  a 
t  of  private  hospital,  in  which  I  found  myself  when  I  knew  that 
Vs  alive.  The  woman  of  the  bouse  is  a  skilled  nurse,  I  believe ; 
lie  dootor  had  me  carried  here  from  my  quarters  when  the 
haant  embarked.     You  are  nearer  to  the  bell  that  goes  down  to 

lower  r^ons ;  pull  it,  will  you,  and  the  geni  of  the  plaoe  will 

»Br." 

Iter  ringing,  Drummond  went  and  stood  by  the  window.     The 

r  without  was  enough  to  attract  anyone,  for  the  sun  was  playing 

t  and  seek  behind  the  clouds,  and  the  game  was  being  refieoted 

die  sea  in  brilliant  colours    o^t   by  the  shadows    over   the 

ling  waves. 

Tou  are  well  situated  here,"  he  remarked. 
JVes,"  said  Austin,  who  had  seized  this  opportonity  to  scribble 

hr  lines  in  ptmoil  to  Hagar,  in  readiness  for  Mrs.  Sarah  when 

•nswered  ihe  bell. 

I  suppose  it 's  your  breakiast  you  've  rung  for.  Sir,"  said  Mrs. 

ih,  appearing.      "  And   the   other    gentleman,    will   he   have 

t  ^ong  with  you,  or  shall  I  lay  for  him  in  the  next  room  ?  " 

X  don't  care  where  it  is,  so  long  as  I  can  have  this  view,"  said 

EDunonu. 

3)own-stairs,  then.     It  shall  be  ready  in  a  Few  minutes,"  said 

•  Sarah,  taking  the  note  from  Austin. 

agar  was  in  the  kitchen ;  her  mind  rather  perturbed  in  oonse- 
^e  of  the  unfspeeted  arrival  of  this  stranger.     She  now  wuted  ^k 


[■ 


tvT  Umrzlrz  wTifc  cTiri^siT  to  letin  particiilars.    He  was  evideotlv 
itj   «,r:5:n  :v  whom  Aosun  was  50  attached.      Thev  were  more 
like  trciher?  iLan  wuans,  so  he  had  lolJ  her :  the  affection  between 
them  daim?  back  as  far  as  he  could  remember.     In  fact,  his  earliest 
associations  were  connected  with  this  cousin,  when  Jasper,  a  mao 
of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  used  to  romp  with  him  as  a  child, 
blessing  him  with  tops  and  sweetmeats  and  other  childish  joys. 
As  Austin  grew  older,  Jasper  became  his  hero,  ultimately  his  friend 
and  confidential  adviser.    He  had  learned  to  look  at  the  world,  at 
last,  very  much  through  Drummond's  eyes.     The  influence  bad 
not  been  always  for  the  best,  and  Hagar  dreaded  him  instinctiTely. 

"  Here  's  a  bit  of  a  note  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah,  coming  into 
tho  kitchen  with  it  in  her  band. 

Hagar  took  it  and  read  : 

*'  Keep  out  of  sight — in  your  room.    On  no  account  let  Dnun- 
uiond — who  is  here — see  you." 

'*  What  is  it  about  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Sarah,  curiously. 

'*  He  wishes  me  to  keep  out  of  the  gentleman's  way;  he  does 
not  wish  him  to  sco  me.    Here  is  the  note." 

"  Is  he  ashamed  of  you  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Sarah,  with  a  threatening 
gloum  in  her  eye. 

**  No,  I  don't  think  so/'  returned  Hagar,  sadly, 

**  Thon  why  are  you  to  be  hid  up  in  a  loft  because  of  the  gentle- 


man  . 


This  was  an  aspect  of  *'  lady-hood "  for  her  girl  that  not 
ovon  many  hundri'ds  of  pounds  could  have  reconciled  Mrs.  Siiaii 
10,  It  was  iior  idea  to  see  her  daughter  received  by  the  grand 
K^lks  with  all  tho  pomp  and  glory  belonging  to  the  situation.  For 
this  sho  wsuji  willing  to  keep  in  the  background,  and  forego  her  of& 
oUuu^  What  was  such  a  sacrifice  worth,  if  it  were  not  to  bring 
bcv  al!  sho  oxpcvted  ?  A  lady,  meant  a  lady,  not  a  poor  hidden, 
h;;uu\i  :h):vj:.  shuc  away  out  of  sight,  especially  when  the  worid 
«v;:!.\  s>.«^«  i:o^hmc  pleasanter,  and  would  be  all- the  better  ibf 
!«.vv:vi:  sc.o>.  A  cr^<a:ure  as  her  Hagar.  Such  was  Mrs.  Sarah's 
oiVA*,*i*x  *:$>o;;ch  ^iw'  *ii*i  no5  giv*  it  language. 

*  XL*."^^**:.  i.*«:  jTH^t;?  and  t«x  me  with  qnestionSy"  pleaded 
^K^cc    '^^.v^f^x::>,     -M:  ».hbwish.    He  knows  best.    Thai  is 

Sa^  .V  x\s-^  :Sfc.>i  ,c  iiv.ia:  !;>  jaay  this  deppcjstd  her,  so  much 
a^i  vV  l^«i.^i^>  ^N^-n  Uvtstf  »fw  pHKtIkd  wofds  thai  she  was  not 
x\  K'x.  .^1  X  «vs*u.  io^  w^u^  ;;:  tnaer  is  wcKdj.  That  he  metot 
)v:  %v.  xv  i*tv'«  Ktti  ^  a^  fr»««i  ^kas  bj  erery  act  and 
i|ii^  ^      iv.A   .itNMit^  :^^«  «asi.  ».*«  «.^  KMh  «  adfiah  uneaaiiMsa 
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sbont  ber  own  position,  as  sympathy  and  anxiety  for  hia ;  lest 
he  should  enffer  for  his  generosity.  She  could  not  bear  that  his 
goodness  to  ber  should  reaot  npon  himself  in  cold,  quustiotung 
looks  from  the  world.  Yet  she  feared  it  would ;  and  the  idea 
was  pain.  Still,  she  had  given  him  her  word  that  she  would  be 
steadfast  to  him ;  and  now,  until  he  should  release  her,  she  would 
do  hiB  bidding  to  the  very  last  demand.  What  other  return 
could  she  offer  bim  than  this,  the  only  one  in  ber  power  ? 

Id  obedience  to  bis  will  she  now  stole  up  to  her  "  comer." 

Mis.  Sarah's  demeanour  to  Drummond  ailer  this  was  not  too 
eonrteoas.  "He  is  ugly  enough  for  mischief,"  she  thought  aa 
abi)  looked  at  him  suspiciously.  "  Did  he  mean  to  wrong  Hagar?  " 
■he  wondered. 

Dmmmond,  drinking  his  coffee  and  devouring  bis  breakfast, 
bttlti  dreamed  of  the  plot  into  which  he  had  stumbled,  lie  had 
been  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  the  anonymous  letter,  espeoially 
u  some  days  bad  passed  without  his  having  heard  anything  from 
Anttin,  and  he  feared  there  had  been  a  relapse.  He  thought  at 
tile  tine,  and  sdll  thought,  the  letter  had  been  sent  by  an  out- 
■del  who  considered  it  a  kindness  to  Austin  to  let  his  friends 
know  bow  ill  he  was.  The  suggestion  about  Miss  Gregory  he 
■noted  utterly.  If  she  had  wanted  to  inform  them,  there  was 
ttoibing  easier  than  for  her  to  have  mentioned  it  to  Lady 
Am4l.  What  on  earth  should  she  have  written  to  him  for  ? 
ttleea  she  were  a  fool,  and  took  him  for  an  idiot.  No ;  that  was 
■Q  Austin's  chaff.  Bat  it  mattered  very  little  who  wrote  the 
Dung,  the  chief  point  was  that  his  dear  boy,  as  he  always  thought 
(■f  him,  was  not  in  danger ;  so  he  could  afford  to  laugh  at  and 
dimiBait. 

Sruinmand  was  sdll  at  his  breakfast  when  the  doctor  arrived 
«  I  high  statu  of  good-humour,  and  went  unannounced  straight 
to  hii  patient's  room. 

iWe  he  was  greeted  wiUi  an  exclamation  of  dismay  from  Aastin. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter  now  ?  " 

"My  dear  doctor,  I  'm  in  a  regular  hole !  Read  this,"  handing 
bim  Miss  Gregory  s  note,  which  he  had  retained  i  "  the  man  to 
llriioiD  it  was  written  tamed  up  this  morning,  and — Che  very  last 
faun  in  the  world  I  wanted  to  see." 

"Bless  me!  most  extraoidinary  I  "  exolumed  the  doctor,  read- 

f  the  note :  then,  aarrying  it  to  the  window,  he  held  it  up 
B  the  light  to  examine  the  water-mark. 

"I  thought  I  knew  the  paper;  it  is  a  putioolar  make  I  always 
Tliis  came  from  ny  honae." 
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"  I  thongbt  80,"  cried  Austin :  "  from  your  victor,  and  nn 
other  I  " 

"  The  Bame,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  grave.  "  I  told  you  she 
was  not  particalar :  she  has  done  this  to  spite  yon." 

"  Then  let  ns  leave  her  to  the  soom  she  deserves,"  cried  Anrtin 
angrily.  "  I  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  talk  abnnt  hn 
now.  We  must  think  what  can  be  done  to  meet  this  new  sfaufle 
of  the  cards.  I  am  determined  to  carry  my  point  nilly  vill;. 
The  knot  shall  he  made  secnre,  and  then  neither  Drummond  nor 
the  whiile  world  can  have  power  to  undo  it.  I  am  so  afriidof 
the  girt  hersfif  taking  fright.  I  dread  the  idea  of  losing  her.  I> 
cverjthing  arranged  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  to-morrow,  at  half-past  two  o'clock." 

"Tlicn,  doctor,  for  heaven's  sake  get  rid  of  Dmmmond  fbrthit 
half-honr ;  invite  him  to  your  house,  or  do  something  to  hdf 
me  " 

"  And  how  do  you  propose  to  take  the  yonng  lady  ?  D  ^ 
got's  with  the  mother  the  house  will  he  left  desolate  and  eveiythiBg 
discovered." 

"  [  want  no  mother  in  the  case.  Once  Hagar  leaves  thiibma 
it  will  he  never  to  return  to  it.  Of  that  I  am  decenninsd.  ''^ 
old  mother  will  let  her  go ;  I  have  made  that  all  right.  Hag^ 
ehiill  precede,  I  will  follow ;  and  then,  when  DrooimoDd  oaU^ki 
will  find  us  Sown." 

"And  send  the  crier  out  to  publish  it  in  the  town!  Tktf 
won't  do  ar.  all,"  said  the  doctor,  shaking  bis  head.  "Tob«D 
bring  about  what  you  want  to  avoid.  Yon  might  jnst  la  i* 
announce  it  in  the  morning  papers,  with  full  puticnlan,  u  da 
thai.  Tiresome!  I  had  arranged  everything  so  well.  H(n»n«i 
I  s"e  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  without  disturbing  our  ^v 
very  considerably." 

"What  is  that?  " 

"  1  have  taken  rooms  at  Crawley,  and  prepared  ths  laadUfts 
receive  Hagar,  who  must  drive  there  an  hoar  or  mors  bolbn  JM  ■ 
I  stnrt ;  tiben  I  shall  call  for  you,  and  pick  up  Eisgswoztli.  Ate 
you  are  married  you  can  leave  Hagar  undertbe  oare  of  the  landlMly, 
and  return  with  me.  This  will  disarm  all  aaspioion ;  and  then  U  th( 
end  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  aa  long  as  your  consiu  sees  £l  ^ 
remain,  yoB  can  join  her,  and  prooeod  on  your  travels.  The  moilw 
oan  give  out  that  her  daughter  haa  been  ordered  away  for  chutfo'^ 
air  by  me ;  your  being  here  after  aha  fau  gone  will  divert  ai 
from  the  £ut  that  yon  an  the  caane  of  bar  absence,  and  M  dji#  I 
will  mA  roond  ^oictly." 
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I  think  yoa  are  right/*  said  AuBtin,  who  had  heen  weighing  the 

its  of  the  doctor's  proposal  over  his  own. 

I  am  quite  sure  I  am/*  said  the  doctor,  emphatically. 

There  is  only  one  objection.     I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  my 

I  being  left  alone  at   that  place.     I  don't  know  how  I  shall 

rit" 

^  Extreme  cases  require  extreme  measures^  and  I  see  no  other 

ise  open  to  you  between  this  and  declaring  the  whole  truth 

nly.    In  the  former  case  be  advised  by  me^  and  I  will  spare  you 

Kjnoyance." 

'  The  annoyance  is^  I  can't  see  her  to  speak  to  her  to-day,  while 

immond  is  here.    He  is  sure  not  to  leave  me,  and  I  have  warned 

to  keep  out  of  sight.  Was  there  ever  anything  so  unfortunate ! 
leavens,  doctor,  I  could  strangle  that  woman  who  is  staying 
1  you  !  " 

Calm  yourself,  my  dear  fellow  ;  I  will  speak  to  Hagar  for  you. 
ill  do  as  I  have  promised,  I  assure  you.      Don't  worry  yourself, 

trust  me,  that  by  three  o'clock  to-morrow,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
»  you,  you  shall  belong  to  our  most  noble  and  most  ill-used  order 
Harried  men,  since  that  is  your  ambition.  And  now  I  must  go 
n  and  introduce  myself  to  your  cousin ;  after  that  I  will  see 
far  and  her  mother ;  and  I  will  drop  you  a  note  in  the  evening  to 
^ou  know  that  everything  is  in  train." 

Doctor,  perhaps  you  had  better  tell  Drummond  that  I  '11  return 
be  hotel  with  him  after  my  drive  with  you  to-morrow.  I  won't 
e  back  here  again  after  she  has  gone." 

A  very  good  idea  of  yours.    Tes,  go  and  stay  at  the  hotel.    I  '11 

Mrs.  Sarah  to  pack  up  your  things,  and  they  shall  be  sent  there. 

ere  is  he  staying  ?  " 

Find  that  out  from  him.     I  wish  I  could  see  my  way  to  the  end 

his  business,"  exclaimed  Austin,  wearily. 

^en  the  doctor  had  introduced  himself  to  Mr.  Drummond,  he 

koare  to  ignore  all  knowledge  of  the  anonymous  letter;  and 

Qmmond,  not  liking  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  made  a  fool 

was  silent  also  on  the  subject. 

lU  he  was  about  to  take  his  leave,  after  having  fully  discussed 

Btin's  illness,  the  docTtor  said,  casually  : 

''I  think  of  calling  to  take  him  for  a  drive  to-morrow.     The 

Ither  IB  fine,  the  barometer  keeps   steady.     I   think   he  may 

tfcurey  and  then  he  suggests  joining  you  at  your  hotel.     I  think 

has  had  enough  of  this  place  and  nursing.     A  change  of  scene 

I  do  him  good." 

'  Oh !  I  am  glad  of  that.     Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  yon,  it  wilL 
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And  ft  drive,  too,  a  little  fresh  air,  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  lots  of 
that." 

"  Yes,  fio  am  I,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  I  wish  I  coald  offer  yon  a 
seat  to-morrowj  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  oannot." 

"  Ah  !  never  mind  me,  I  'U  amuse  myself.  How  long  irill  it  be 
before  he  can  leave  this  for  good  ?  I  should  like  to  take  him  iWiV 
somewhere  for  a  total  change.  Where  should  you  recommend, 
now  ?  " 

"  My  experience  of  Captain  Austin  during  his  illness  has  Iwn, 
that  he  is  a  difBoult  man  to  deal  with,  and  about  the  last  one  in  the 
world  I  would  ever  propose  to  iiend  anywhere,  in  case  be  should  tike 
it  into  his  head  to  start  off  in  the  opposite  direction.  Any  pluo 
will  be  a  change  when  he  leaves  this ;  I  should  let  him  plwe 
himself." 

"  Yes,  he  is  certainly  a  self-willed  fellow  when  he  likes.  But  Ail 
illness  has  pulled  him  down." 

"  Only  for  a  time,  I  suspect." 

Wishing  him  good-dny,  the  doctor  went  in  search  of  Hlgv. 


CHAPTER    XV. 
UAGAR   RECEIVES   A   WEDDING   GIFT. 


"  How  am  I  to  see  Hagar  ?  "  asked  the  doctor  of  Mrs.  Sarah,  "b 
8he  up-stairs?  " 

"  Yes,  she  is  to  hide  up>stairs  because  of  he"  shs  asam*^ 
pointing  towards  the  room  in  which  Drummond  sat.  "  I  ^ 
it  ain't  a-goin'  to  end  badly  for  my  gell  ?  " 

" Trust ffw  for  that.  Up-stairs,  you  say;  then  111  go  19** 
Bee  her — as  a  patient,  of  course,  poor  little  giri.  You  narf  ■* 
follow." 

"Ob,  it's  no  trouble,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah,  leacUng  the  way  op* 
the  door  of  Hagar's  "  comer,"  where  she  left  the  doctor  10  kDO> 
and  enter. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  come  to  any  a  few  words  to  you,"  ho  iKg^ 
ntuming  her  questioning,  anxions  look  with  a  kind  ti)^ 
presBore  of  the  hand  that  wu  meant  to  aasura  hot  bis  miasios*'' 
a  peaoefnl  one, 

Siaoe  hez  interview  with  Misa  Gregory  Hagar  liud  gK*^  '" 
l^gud  ererjoDe  in  the  light  of  »  possibto  arftwugrt  »niap»jjn 
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irive  her  of  her  promised  happiness ;  and  now,  bidden  as  she 
I  been  by  Aastin  to  keep  to  her  room,  she  dreaded  every 
ment,  which  might  bring  about  some  disastrous  result.  At  the 
le  time  she  resolutely  braced  herself  to  meet  whatever  disap- 
ntment  there  might  be  in  store  for  her. 

'  Unfortunate,  is  it  not,  my  dear,  his  cousin  coming  upon  him 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  ?  But  he  wishes  me  to  tell  yon  that 
irill  make  no  difference  in  his  plans.  He  is  most  anxious  and 
»nnined  to  keep  his  promise  to  you,  only  we  can't  carry  out 
r  programme  as  we  had  originally  intended.  The  clergyman 
8  to  have  come  here,  you  know,  to  have  married  you,  and 
m  you  were  both  to  have  driven  off  to  Crawley.  Now,  bow- 
er, we  must  manage  differently.  I  shall  send  you  to  Crawley 
St.  You  must  go  alone,  my  dear.  It  is  very  hard,  I  admit," 
id  the  doctor,  seeing  her  face  fall  at  this  bit  of  news,  "but  it  can't 

helped.     He  wants  to  keep  everything  very  quiet  and  secret 
»in  his  cousin  and  the  family  for  the  present." 
As  she  remained  silent,  and  offered  no  objection,  he  continued : 
'  Of  course,    Hagar,  my  dear,  you  know  what   he  is   doing  ? 
u  are  a  good  girl,  and  deserve  all    that  he  is  doing  for  you, 
John   Jameson  would  not  be  taking   all    this  trouble,  I   can 

you.  And  he  is  a  goood  fellow  to  marry  you.  But  at  the 
le  time,  Hagar,  you  must  always  remember  that  his  friends 
i*t  like  his  marrying  you;  because,  don't  you  see,  they  don't 
»w  you  as  well  as  we  do.  If  they  did,  no  doubt  they  would 
*  you  as  much  and  be  as  glad  to  have  you,"  said  the  kind- 
rted  man,  trying  to  make  her  take  a  common-sense  view  of  her 
ition. 

^Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  she  cried,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "I 
*w  it  all  well  enough.  I  am  not.  his  equal,  and  I  ought  not 
^©  his  wife.     I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

^Do  your  duty,  my  dear,  and  take  the  good  that  God  has 
^  you.  It  will  all  come  right  in  the  end — sure  to ;  but  you 
H  be  patient  and  put  up  with  a  thing  or  two  you  would  not 
'Q  to  suffer  were  you  marrying  a  man  in  your  own  rank  of 
You  must  not  resent  his  desire  for  secrecy  at  first.  Always, 
lexnber  he  is  behaving  well  to  you;  he  can't  do  more  than 
^  doing.  He  is  acting  honourably,  so  don't  you  vex  him  by 
^g  out  at  any  little  sacrifice  he  may  require  from  you  until 
is  in  a  position  to  make  things  public.     Can  you  promise 

^  I  have  told  him  I  am  ready  to  do  what  he  wishes,"  she 
^ered. 
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"Then  you  muBt  listen  to  me  attentively,  and  remember  my 
InBtmctioDB.  Pack  up  what  you  want  to  take  with  you,  aa  if  tou 
were  going  sway  for  some  time.  Have  everything  ready,  mi 
addresBed  in  my  name,  for  Crawley.  The  carrier  will  call  fpr 
them  this  evening.  Then  to-morrow  yon  mnst  dresB  youiself  as  if 
you  were  going  for  a  walk.  Ray  good-bye  to  your  mother,  then 
go  to  the  '  Red  Lion '  in  the  Market  Street,  and  ask  for  tfa> 
carriage  Dr.  Jameson  has  nent  Get  into  it,  and  order  tbe  man  a 
drive  you  to  Crawley.  When  you  get  there,  the  landlady  will 
show  you  to  the  rooms  I  have  ordered  for  you.  You  need  not 
give  your  name ;  simply  mention  my  name,  that  will  make  evnj- 
thing  straight.  Then  wait,  my  dear,  until  we  oome.  We  abiU 
not  be  very  long  aller  you.  Be  sure  you  do  not  start  later  tlun 
twelve  o'clock." 

"  Can't  mother  come  with  me  ?  '* 

■'  No,  my  dear,  oertainly  not ;  he  does  not  wieh  it.  Don't  urp 
it.  It  is  hard  upon  you,  I  know,  my  poor  little  girl ;  but,  yoD  h^ 
this  cousin  coming  has  upset  everything.  But  console  yonnelf  bj 
remembering  that  you  will  be  a  wife." 

"  You  have  said  that  rather  often.  I  would  be  that  or  aotbing,* 
she  cried  proudly.     "  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  " 

"  Oome,  come,  my  dear,  gently,  don't  get  oroBS ;  what  I  iDMit 
was,  that  although  you  are  compelled  to  act  seoietly,  still  yov  M> 
look  the  whole  world  in  tbe  face  as  an  hoaest  woman  and  ■!■'!■ 
which  you  are,  my  dear,"  he  said,  shaking  her  onoe  mocawaniilyliT 
tho  hand.  "  And  you  won't  be  so  lonely  as  yoa  imagine,  fbr  I  ^ 
drive  hiro  over  to  see  you  as  often  as  I  can.  So  oheer  up  ud  dnn 
be  frightened  to  be  by  yourself  for  a  little.  Can  I  trust  yon  not » 
carrj'  out  our  wishes  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  this  time  firmly  and  gratefiilly.  "Alt' 
am  thinking  of  poor  mother  :  shall  I  have  to  say  good-bye  to  V 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  For  tho  present,  yes ;  hut  keep  a  good  heart,  it  won't  b*  fi* 
always,  you  know.  And  now  I  must  go,  I  am  late  as  it  is ;  I  dont 
know  what  my  other  patients  will  think  of  me,"  he  said,  pulling  >"" 
his  watch ;  "  and  I  have  to  settle  with  your  mother." 

Id  reconciling  Mrs.  Sarah  to  the  course  of  events,  tbe  docM 
found  he  had  a  more  diffionit  card  to  play. 

To  Mrs.  Sarah,  as  she  ezprsBsed  herself  to  him,  "  thort.-  was  wo^ 
thing  onoaany  in  a  gell  havin'  to  go  all  by  bi^rself  to  be  miitito, 
and  to  bide  alone  by  herself  afterwards."  it  needed  all  the  dooUi'> 
•diplomaoy,  aided  by  the reooUBOtion  of  Austin's  munifioinit  ehttpf- 
■MkI  tbe  foinble  tiAtUtilt  "\a^iiaBiagrTOi'hgrgatt.**iB  rttf— | 
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ah  that  she  was  doing  right  in  allowing  such  an  unnatural 
things  to  proceed  without  a  protest,  which  meant  walking 

and  attacking  the  offending  cousin  on  whose  account  all 
cautions  were  found  uecessaiy. 

be  doctor's  tact  was  such  that  he  succeeded   at  last  in  ex- 
a  promise  from  her  that  she  would  allow  things  to  go 
,  and  would  place  no  obstacles  of  any  kind  in  their  way. 
I,   it's   her  bis*ness,    I    suppose/'   was   her  final   retort. 

she  don't  mind  hein'  married  as  if  she  warn*t  a  human 

as  anyone  might  be  proud  to  ring  the  bells  of  all  the 

to  let  all  the  world  know ;  why,  it 's  nothin'  to  me,  and 
bin'  to  say,  I  suppose,  or  if  I  had  I  mustn't  a  say  it.  But 
or  way  of  bein'  made  a  lady  on,  to  be  taken  away  from  one's 
1  shut  up  all  the  way,  for  all  the  world  like  a  cat  in  a 
s  isn't  wanted  to  find  it  *s  way  back  again  !  But  there,  as 
ttled  it  all  between  ye,  so  let  it  be.  I  only  hope  such  bad 
's  won't  have  worse  endin's.  Belikes  they  will.  But  it 
good  my  standin'  here  talkin';  if  she 's  to  go,  go  she  must, 

best  go  help  her  to  put  up  her  things  as  the  carrier — 
he  might  be  marryin'  Tom  Hawkins,  the  butcher,  after 
don — ^is  to  call  for,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah,  with  a  grunt  of 
lotion  at  the  whole  thing. 

don't  forget,"  hinted  the  doctor, ''  if  your  neighbours  want 
what  has  become  of  Hagar,  tell  them  that  she  has  gone 

a  little  change  by  my  orders." 

1  the  neighbours  just  as  little  or  as  much  as  I  think  it  good 
»  know,"  retorted  Mrs.  Sarah ;  "  and  others,  too,  for  the 
f  that.  It  ain't  much  anyone  gets  out  of  Sarah  Mullocks, 
Ton't  a  mind  to  tell  *em  !  " 

the  doctor  had  parted  firom  Hagar,  she  sat  down  for  a  few 
before  beginning  to  pack,  that  she  might  gather  her 
1  Benses  together  and  realise  her  position. 
lad  known  from  Anstin  that  to-morrow  was  to  be  her 
•day,  and  she  had  left  all  the  arrangements  to  his  good-will 
auie.  Bnt  now  it  had  oome  as  a  shock  to  hear  that  she 
alone  to  her  wedding,  and  alone  she  most  stand,  without 
or  YOioe  of  her  mother,  or  any  other  woman,  to  sapport  her 
ok  or  word  of  sympathy  in  thia  the  most  tiTing  and 
il  mom^t  of  a  woman's  life.  It  required  all  her  fortitude 
if^  Aft  idea  witboat  rebelling.  How  she  would  have  the 
I  jU  pat  ahe  hardly  knew.  It  waa  only  her  great  Ioto 
i-^  frar  of  distreanug  him,  that  hieV^  Ykst  m'^iett 
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detenDJDation  to  meet  the  coming  trial.  For  a  "  trial "  she  fell  it 
would  be.  Her  very  consciousDess  of  the  purpose  for  which  ibt 
vas  settiDg  out  would  make  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  hear. 

"  Drenmin',  are  ye,  and  well  ye  may,  my  poor  gell,"  seii  Mn 
Sarah,  coming  in  in  the  midst  of  her  meditations.  "  Eh !  but  I 
can't  abide  it.  Tho  doctor  he  told  mo,  and  I  do  think  it  a  sliaine, 
that  it  is  without  yer  poor  mother  you  are  to  go.  Altho'  I  have 
heard  as  how  a  mother  at  a  weddiii'  ain't  the  best  of  luck  ;  bo  uiitIk 
it  is  as  well  I  am  not  to  be  lookin'  on  at  ye.  The  only  tiling  tint 
reconciles  me  is  that  ye  are  to  be  a  reni  married  lady — I  have  tbe 
doctor's  word  for  it — and  none  can  flout  ye  then,  my  deary!">lx 
cried,  applying  the  comer  of  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  for  itvatu 
affecting  moment  for  both  of  them.  Kagar  was  looking  aiherntb 
her  soft  pathctio  eyes  blind  with  large  round  tears,  that  fell  down 
heavily  one  after  another  upon  her  cheeks. 

"  Oh,  mother !  you  've  been  so  good  to  mo,  I  can't  bear  th 
thought  that  I  am  leaving  you  like  this,"  sobbed  Hagtr,  breabV 
oat  into  a  fit  of  weeping. 

"  Eh !  but,  deary,  ye  've  been  the  best  of  gelU,  that  I  nQ  *?•* 
said  Mrs.  Sarah,  in  a  broken  voice.  "  But  I  am  ready  to  girtj* 
up.  It 's  yer  right  place  in  the  world.  Ye  ain't  fit  for  a  poor  lA 
nor  to  be  a  poor  man's  wife.  The  Almighty — He  makes  tbeswlt' 
the  plant  as  suits  it  best — and  it  is  the  Almighty  as  knows  bat  >k 
wants  transplantin'.  So  don't  mind  old  Sarah  Mollocka  no  au^ 
What  'ud  she  be  in  a  fine  drawin'-room,  as  was  bom  for  wtab't 
but  just  for  all  the  world  like  a  dnstpaD  among  the  ornf** 
The  dustpan 's  handy,  and  so  is  the  ornaments,  so  long  as  tlwj  >* 
iept  separate.  Eh  !  don't  cry  so,  lovey.  So  that 's  how  it  ii  *i^ 
you  and  me — I'm  for  the  IdtoIieD,  and  yoa  for  the  parlour;  w 
so,  my  pretty,  ye've  nothing  to  thank  'em  for,  ye 're  onlygd'i' 
yer  own  as  belongs  to  ye — always  mind  that.  Bntwbeojl 
come  and  see  yer  old  motber,  oome;  and  write  to  me  audi"''] 
know  how  it  is  ye  are;  and  if  ever  ye  are  in  the  leaatMtf 
trouble,  only  say  the  word,  and  I  am  here  to  help  je.' 

"  Ah !  mother,  mother,  I  can't  bear  to  leavs  yon,' 
continued  to  sob,  as  she  threw  her  arms  round  ber 

"  I  wish  now  I  had  been  a  better  girl  to  yon,  I  ^N''.v«. 

sometimes.  Forgive  me  for  my  tempers,  and  if  I  have  ever  gD^ 
you." 

"  Chut,  child,  stop  I "  cried  Ura.  Sarah,  resenting  the  OfCK'^ 
for  any  fo^venesa.  "  May  the  Almighty  give  ye  as  good  i  ^ 
■aa  ye've  been  to  me,  and  then  ye  'II  be  well  off  and  negJn'tP^ 
plain.    But  now  Ax)  '^n  V3«a,oi  af 
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l's  blessin'  to  light  upon.     Gome,  now,  let  us  set  to  work 

hings.     What  is  it  ye  're  goin'  to  wear  ?     Yer  Sunday 

grey  merino  ;  and  I  've  a  bit  of  old  lace  as  I  '11  give  ye 

)k  and  sleeves  ;  and  one  other  thing  as  I  always  meant 

lave  for  yer  weddin'  gift,  it 's  something  as  ye  must  just 

3,  for  the  sake  of  yer  poor  mother,"  said  Sarah,  lowering 

»  earnestness.     "  Bide  a  hit,  and  I  '11  fetch  it  for  ye." 

med   in  a  few  minutes,  holding  in  her  hand  the  lace 

[  cross^  richly  chased,  and  set  with  a  few  pearls,  on  the 

3  of  which  were  engraved  the  letters,  S.M. 

ny  deary,  it 's  the  only  bit  of  gold  I  've  got,  barrin  my 

g,  and  ye  must  wear  it,  just  always." 

ill,  mother.   Put  it  on  for  me,  and  no  one  shall  ever  take 

1  Hagar^  as  Mrs.  Sarah  clasped  the  chain,  to  which  the 

ttached,  around  her  neck. 

his  afternoon,  my  deary,  I  11  go  down  and  buy  ye  the 

t  of  a  bonnet  I  can  find.   Ye  can  carry  it  in  yer  hand,  ye 

IS  Polly  next  door  shan't  go  talkin' ;  for  her  eye  is  that 

ot  a  new  bonnet,  there  ain't  no  holding  her." 

other,  you  need  buy  me  nothing,  for  he  is  giving  me 

le   heart   of  a   woman   can   desire  in   the  way  of  fine 

ow  I  shall  love  to  see  ye  in  them,  to  be  sure !  Ah,  he's 
mded  as  a  prince,  I  will  say  that  for  him.  There  never 
e  of  him  for  knowin'  how  to  give.  And  now  let  us  see 
box.  The  carrier  is  to  call  for  it  this  evening.  I  '11 
at  one  of  mine,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah,  going  into  the  next 

returning  with  the  article  in  question,  which  she  placed 
re  of  Hagar's  comer,  ready  to  he  filled, 
^ve  me  what  ye  mean  to  put  in.     Don't  bother  yerself 

many  things,  as  I  '11  keep  everything  here,  clean  and 

ready,  so  that  if  ye  came  back  ye  'd  feel  ye  never  left 
ow  to  begin." 

at  my  books  in  first,  mother,"  said  Hagar,  ofiering  her 
or  of  the  old  brown  volumes. 

yw  I  Well,  I  never  did  see  the  likes  of  ye !  "  cried  Mrs. 
king  at  the  girl  in  astonishment,  **  Is  that  the  company 
.'  to  ask  to  yer  weddin\    Perhaps  I  'd  better  go  down- 

fetbh  up  the  old  bellows,  so  as  they  shouldn't  be  sepa- 
)a  it  was*  in  the   same  lot  they    was  bought  at  the 

f  I -am  to  be  alone  for  days  and  days,  I  shall  want  some 
dwU  I  not  ?     I  'd  rather  these  than  any  other.    I  shall^ 
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not  be  dull  with  them ;  they  will  keep  me  hnppy  and  ooatenled— 
the  old  bellows  would  not — bo  pack  them  up." 

"  What,  all  your  booke  !  " 

"  No,  only  these.     Never  mind  the  prizes," 

"  Well,  you  're  a  funny  gell  as  ever  1  did  see." 

"  Now,  at  any  rate,  I  shan't  be  lonely." 

"  Why,  whore 's  yer  cruBs  "  asked  Mrs.  Sarah,  who  missed  it  fran 
Hagar's  neck. 

"  Hidden  in  here,"  she  answered,  opening  the  top  of  ber  dim, 
and  showing  the  cross  lying  on  her  fair  white  bosom. 

"  What  is  that  for  ?  It 's  a  pretty  thing.  Why  won't  ve  abo* 
it?" 

"  It  is  a  feeling  I  have.  If  anyone  you  loved  bad  been  bngd, 
do  you  think  you  could  wear  a  golden  gallows  roand  yoorDeokM 
an  ornament?  And  what  was  this  but  a  gallows?  That  'stbanl 
meaning  of  it.  It  stauds  for  sorrow,  sin,  and  suffering,  and  it  ii  i 
good  thing  to  wear  it ;  but  where  no  one  can  see  it,  and  only  on 
hearts  can  feel  it.  Then  in  all '  times  of  our  tribulation '  wa  tn 
remember  that,  if  our  trouble  is  great,  there  waB  onoB  a  gmW 
that  was  divinely  borne  ;  and  that  will  help  us." 

Mrs.  Sarah  offered  no  reply  to  this.  There  iraratimM^M 
Hagar's  thoughts  soared  beyond  her.  "  She  was  a  rare  hand,"  Ar 
used  to  say,  "  at '  meanin's,*  "  and  Mrs.  Sarah  never  tried  to  soal 
them.  But  Bhe  knew  now  that  her  wedding  gift  was  weD  ^p^ 
aiatcd,  and  would  never  be  laid  aside  for  a  gayer  jewel. 


CHAFTEB  XVI. 

A    UARRIAGE — NOT  "  A  LA  & 


Haqar  was  compelled  to  remain  in  her  room  all  that  day.  Dntc' 
mond  never  left  his  oouain  until  late,  promising  to  come  again  Mrif 
the  next  morning  and  take  oare  of  him,  until  the  doctor  called  M 
drive  him  out. 

Austin  ohafbd  under  this  enfoned  bondage,  and  allond  Idl 
irritability  to  become  so  apparent  that  Drammond  was  indiiud  to 
redouble  hia  oare,  thinking  that  ponibty  his  iltnesa  had  left  annv 
loose  aomewlieie  that  wanted  locking  after. 

He  loved  Anilin  better  (faea  a^one  or  anything  in  the: 
He  delighted  ia  him  i«  e  meetet  don  in  the  tUsciple  «I 
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rerted  to  his  opinions.  He  ^as  proud  of  him  also ;  feeling  that 
tad  helped  to  make  him  what  he  was — a  splendid  fellow,  a  good 
tsman,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  his  being 
climax  of  all  three,   a  fine  soldier.     That  had  been  Austin's 

craze.  He  need  not  have  gone  into  the  army,  or  into  any- 
g,  so  far  as  needing  a  profession  went ;  for  he  had  inherited  his 
er*8  property,  and  was  well  off  in  point  of  means.  But  if  this 
not  been  the  case,  Drummond  loved  him  well  enough  to  have 
>ted  him,  and  his  house  was  always  Austin  s  home  whenever  he 
ed  to  stay  there. 

had  been  his  aim  to  keep  Austin  from  marrying  as  long  as  he 
d,  chiefly  because  he  loved  him  so  well  and  women  so  little, 
did  not  care  to  let  any  woman  have  a  share  of  Austin's 
itions.   His  sermons  were  always  anti-matrimonial ;  and  so  well 

he  succeeded  in  inculcating  his  prejudices,  that  marriage  was 
last  fear  he  now  entertained  for  his  apt  pupil. 
;  was  a  glorious  morning,  that  Monday  morning,  late  in 
)ber,  when  Hagar,  after  kissing  her  mother,  and  shedding  a  few 
tears  at  parting,  stole  out  of  No.  7  to  be  married. 
QStin  had  sent  her,  by  Mrs.  Sarah,  a  long  and  passionately- 
led  letter,  asking  her,  for  his  sake,  not  to  lose  courage  or  to 
bim  ;  that  he  loved  her  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express ; 

she  had,  indeed,  become  his  very  life,  and  that  she  held  in  her 
)ing  all  that  he  knew  of  faith  and  love  in  woman ;  and  would  she 
send  him  a  few  words  in  answer,  to  help  him  to  bear,  not  only 
absence,  but   the  tormenting  anxiety  that  was  transforming 

from  a  sane  being  into  something  like  a  fiend,  as  Drummond 
beginning  to  understand  ? 

0  she  wrote  back :  "  Trust  me  to  the  end,  I  will  never  fail 
—Hagar." 

ot  a  word  of  love  in  answer  to  all  his  passion  ;  because  her 

ng  lay  deeper,  and  he  knew  it.     Oddly  enough,  they  pleased 

better,  those  few  words  without  one   endearing  expression, 

1  if  she  had  written  pages  like  his  own.     To  love  such  a  woman 
a  positive  luxury.     It  kept  his  mind  constantly  alive  with 

ation;  doubtful  of  favours,  yet  confident  in  her  truth.  He 
Id  always  have  to  woo,  knowing  he  would  never  be  repulsed, 
never  sure  of  how  be  would  be  received.  His  life  would  be 
of  sorpiises. 

18  letter  consoled  her  for  a  great  deal.     It  made  everything 
irable ;   even  that  lonely  walk  through  the  town  to  the  ''  Red 
u"    There  she  found  the  carriage  Dr.  Jameson  had  ordered 
ingforlier. 
▼OL.  vn.  27 
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Wtihi  h  Icms  and  drearr  driTe  it  wms  throngfa  the  aatamn-tinted 
c</UDtrT  w  Cravley  !     The  year  vas  oearing  its  twilight,    flarrest 
wkH  OTer ;  the  leaves  were  sajing  good-bje  to  life,  and  everTwhere 
zooare  was  preparing  for  her  winter's  deep.      To   Hagar  ereiy 
blade  of  grass  had  a  roioe,  so  passionatelr  did  she  love  ererj  gieea 
thing  bom  of  the  earth.     But  to-dav  she  hid  her  face  from  them 
all.     Perhaps,  had  she   tamed  to  them  for  sympathy,  they  would 
have  whispered  some  consoling  message.    But  she  sat  far  back  in 
the  carriage,  keeping  her  eyes  closed,  and  striving  to  be  calm. 
Her  mind  was  dazed  with  sadness  and  emotion,  not  unmixed  with 
awe,  at  the  solemnity  of  the  step  she  was  about  to  take. 

What  a  mystery  it  was!  A  few  spoken  words,  registering 
vows  that  mean — what  ?  Yielding  np  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  bt 
good  or  for  evil,  to  the  will  of  another. 

That  was  her  idea  of  it.  For  a  few  seconds  her  heart  sank  attbe 
bare  contemplation.  Was  it  possible  to  do  this  and  retain  the 
perfection  of  love  ?  She  hardly  knew  how  to  explain  her  mind  to 
herself,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  there  might  be  times  when  the 
self-will  of  another  might  demand  an  obedience  which  love  ooold 
not  give  without  loss — loss  to  the  one  who,  out  of  the  fulness  of  love, 
is  willing  to  obey,  because  obedience,  clashing  against  better  senses 
robs  love  of  its  freedom — loss  to  the  one  who  demands,  anoe 
nil  that  is  not  freely  rendered  is  so  much  taken  from  the  fintf 
esHtmou,  the  immortal  part  of  love. 

Sobs  of  anxiety  and  distress  became  more  frequent  as  her  mind 
^luoHtionod  the  future.  Not  even  his  love  could  cast  out  the  draid 
of  the  unknown  world  she  was  about  to  enter.  Putting  her  fand 
to  ht)r  bosom  to  force  back  her  emotions,  if  possible,  by  soae 
phyHioul  oflbrt,  she  could  feel  her  cross.  It  brought  her  consoktioi 
in  hor  lonolinoss,  as  nothing  else  could  have  done  at  that  momei^ 
It  rt^iniuded  her  that  she  was  not  really  alone — never  ooold  b* 
aliuio ;  and  then,  as  if  her  thought  grew  audible,  she  could  betf 
it  toll  hor  tlmt  in  doing  her  duty,  in  the  face  of  all  obstadee^  she 
iihould  find  hor  strength  and  her  happiness. 

Sad  Uioughts,  those,  for  a  bride,  to  whom  all  nature  should  ItfW 
sung  an  epithalamion. 

lUit  sho  was  a  lonely  bride,  going  to  a  lonely  bridal.  Wbatb' 
aho  to  do  witli  **  garlands  greene,"  or  any  other  joyfcd  erideae^^ 
llyiuou.     .\ud  yet  no  bride  ever  was  more  worthy  of  the  po^' 

•K»Ug  , — 

**  Uttt  it  3r«  M«  that  which  no  eyva  eaa  Me, 
Th«  inwMni  bMnty  of  hor  Uto^  oprighti 
tSoruUht  with  hcttTenlj  goifta  of  h|gh  dopoo, 
Much  wons  ihoB.  wooU  70  wonder  nl  that  ^If^' 
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With  a  timid  heart  and  faltering  step,  she  descended  from  the 
oairiage.  The  landlady,  a  dapper,  fussy  little  woman,  came  out 
to  meet  her,  and  took  her  at  once  to  the  rooms  Dr.  Jameson  had 
ordered. 

He  had  not  told  her  that  it  was  for  a  young  married  couple,  nor 
hod  he  hinted  anything  of  a  wedding  service  heing  performed  in 
her  beet  parlour.  So  she  accepted  Hagar  as  a  married  lady,  whose 
hnsband  would  follow  at  his  leisure. 

It  was  a  positive  relief  to  Hagar  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  woman's 
Toice,  and  she  was  sorry  when  she  found  herself  alone  in  the  old- 
fuhioned  parlour  of  the  country  inn.  She  sat  for  a  long  time 
staling  vacantly  about  her,  fascinated  hy  the  exceeding  ugliness  of 
a  huge  sampler  that  bung  over  the  mantel-piece,  representing 
Adam  and  Eve  before  the  fall.  Eve  was  standing  beside  the  tree 
of  life,  which  grew  out  of  a  very  red  flower-pot,  Adam  guarded  the 
tne  of  knowledge  on  the  opposite  side,  similarly  patted.  Between 
tlum  ranged  the  alphabet,  in  letters  large  and  small,  with  numbers 
«p  to  tea,  which,  as  the  bases  of  all  learning,  they  guarded  after 
the  manner  of  aectinels. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  round  table,  covered  with  a 
gndy  velvet  cloth.  On  the  faorse-bdr  sofa,  where  she  sat,  was  a 
my  large  anUmaoassar,  repreaenting  a  peacock  with  expanded 
Thnnage,  in  crochet.  There  were  hooks,  hound  volumes  of  the 
fmiiy  Herald;  but  reading  was  out  of  the  question.  She  got  up 
■nd  atood  irresolute  what  to  do,  until  a  sensation  of  chilliness 
nomded  faer  of  the  bright  fire.  Then  she  went  to  the  window, 
4at  looked  more  bridal  than  anything  ahe  had  seen  that  day, 
^Nked  and  draped  as  it  was  vrith  snowy  muslin  curtains. 

fteaently  the  landlady  came  in  to  know  if  she  would  have  any- 
fbiiig  before  the  gentlemen  came.  The  doctor  bad  ordered 
hoeheon  at  a  quarter  to  three ;  perhaps  she  would  find  that  long 
Is  w«t — it  was  one  o'clock  now. 
But  Hagar  would  take  nothing :  she  preferred  waiting. 
And  there  we  must  leave  her,  to  return  to  Aastin.  What  was  he 
^g  ?  A  great  deal  that  he  bad  never  expected  to  do,  and  yet  what 
tU  (jxigenciea  of  theoase  impelled  him  to  do. 

He  had  risen  earlier  dian  nsnal  that  morning,  and  waa  pacing 
^  and  down  the  unall  aitting-roam  like  a  caged  animal,  when 
pnuamond,  his  faithfol  Cmmmond,  arrived  to  paaa  the  day  mth 
aim. 

.  Aastin  held  Haga^i  little  note  olenohed  in  bis  hand.    It  had 
'■xpired  him  with  s  iwolntitm  lio  had  bean  slowly  mataring  whilo 
2^bb1v  pacing  to  lad  fro. 
"* 27  • 
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**  LesTs  iys !  IiapcqaMe !  AU  ftlone  m  that  country  inn,  snr- 
roi-^kded  bT  atnacersw  The  ids*  wis  hordble,  and,  cost  what  it 
Misiity  vas  n>:c  tc  he  cndared,  much  leas  entertained.  His  place 
w^is  with  Lis  wifr  :  he  woold  not  recnm  with  the  doctor  to  drag  out 
a  misefahfie  exiateikce  with  DriEnuBond,  who  eTidently  did  not  mean 
to  feftTe  him  till  ther  left  co^cther.'* 

He  had  toU  Hagar  in  hfs  leoer  that,  so  far  as  Dmmmond  was 
eoiioersed.  he  we  feeling  ani  beharing  like  a  fiend.  He  looked 
^^nr  hke  one  at  this  mooienc,  when  Dmmmond  came  into  the  room 
and    said    "Good    momia^."    to    which    ciTility    Austin  barely 


'•  WhT.  Boland,  mr  friend,  voa  don't  seem  Tonrself.  What's 
up  :  "  asked  Drommond,  seating  himself.  "  The  sooner  you  get 
awaT  somewhere  for  chansre  the  better,  old  bov.  Let  us  make  a 
moTe  at  once.     What  do  tou  sat  ?  ** 

"  I  Gan\'*  he  answered  impatiently,  still  continuing  his  walk 
and  maintaining  his  gloomily  angry  expression  of  face. 

^*  Can*t !  That  b  something  quite  new,"  said  Drummond,  staring 
at  Austin  in  astonishment,  and  noting  his  wild  look  and  manner. 

But  this  obserration  was  lost  upon  Austin,  who  remained 
absorbed  in  his  own  reflections. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  anything  is  keeping  you  here 
beyond  your  health.  You  ought  to  tell  me  if  there  is.  Have  you 
got  into  any  difficulty.  If  so,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  my  boy^ 
you  know  I  *11  help  you.  HaTe  you  been  betting  hea^ly  ?  "  asked 
Drummond,  anxiously,  on  whose  mind  it  had  now  dawned  for  the 
first  time  that  Austin's  peculiarity  of  manner  arose  from  some 
mental  pressure  that  had  brought  on  his  illness  very  likely.  Such 
things  were  not  uncommon. 

**  Betting  I  Your  ideas,  Jasper,  neyer  rise  aboYe  a  card,  a  gun,  or 
a  horse." 

"  Not  a  bad  Umit." 

"  For  selfish  idiots,  periiaps." 

''Gently,  boy,  gently.  I  can  stand  a  great  deal  from  your 
impetuous  tongue,  but  don't  go  too  far  ahead.  Say  what  you 
please,  I  am  certain  now  that  there  is  something  on  your  mind. 
Why  can't  you  tell  me  what  it  is  at  once  ?  " 

"  You  are  right.     There  is  a  good  deal  on  my  mind." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"  You  are  on  my  mind,  and  all  the  infernal  teaching  you  have 
instilled  into  me  ever  since  I  was  a  boy." 

''  Gome,  Roland,  this  is  going  a  little  too  far.    Are  you  madf 
do  you  mean  ?  " 


Whatd 
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"  What  I  say ; .  that  your  evil  influence  has  landed  me  iu  the 
^oret  hole  I  ever  found  myself  in  in  my  life.  Who  but  you  have 
taught  me  to  despise  women  until  I  hated  to  face  one  ?" 

"  Whew — a  woman  !  **  exclaimed  Drummond,  giving  a  long,  low 
sound  with  his  lips.  "  They  are  always  at  the  bottom  of  every 
devilment.*' 

"And  all  salvation/'  cried  Austin,  confronting  his  cousin 
fiercely.  ''  Not  a  word  more,  Jasper,  on  that  point.  I  have  suffered 
enough." 

''  And  so  have  I,"  returned  Drummond,  slowly  and  bitterly. 

'*  You ! '' 

'•  Yes,  I." 

''Then  you  have  revenged  yourself  nobly,  that  is  all  I  can  say.'* 

"But  not  without  reason.  Ah!  Boland,  my  boy,  let  me  warn 
you.  If  it  is  some  woman  that  has  bewitched  you,  take  care ;  she 
will  wring  your  heart  yet.  Look  at  me.  What  would  you 
call  me  ?  " 

'*  A  cynical  old  fellow,  Jasper,  that  might  have  been  a  jolly  one 
if  you  had  only  known  how  to  set  about  it." 

"  But  a  woman,  don't  you  see,  put  a  stop  to  my  learning  the 
lesson.  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  fool  enough,  as  you  call  it, 
to  think  as  you  do  now." 

"  Impossible  !  '*  cried  Austin,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  They  under- 
stood each  other,  these  two  men,  and  were  as  unsparing  in  their 
speech  as  in  their  friendship. 

"  Impossible,  do  you  say  ?  But  I  tell  you  I  was.  I  was  once 
very  hard  hit — so  hard  hit,  indeed,  that  I  have  cursed  every  woman 
since,  because  of  the  one  who  broke  my  heart." 

"Jasper!" 

"  It  is  a  fact." 

For  a  moment  Austin  stood  before  his  cousin,  wondering  if  this 
^ere  indeed  the  same  man.  The  recollection  of  a  time  that  had 
•been  had  softened  Drummond's  voice  and  the  expression  of  his 
usually  stem  face.  Austin  felt  inclined  to  offer  him  some  expres- 
sion of  sympathy,  only  it  was  not  their  custom  to  be  affectionately 
demonstrative.  A  look  or  gesture  was  enough,  and  Drummond 
knew  from  Austin's  face  that  he  was  not  callous  to  his  story.  All 
he  said  was,  and  that  reproachfully  : 

"  And  because  you  could  not  enter  Paradise,  was  that  any  reason 
you  should  have  tried  to  close  the  door  for  me,  who  believed  in 
you  ?  " 

"  I  supposed  some  day  you  would  fall  into  the  snare,  and  I  was 
•anxious  to  arm  you  against  the  trouble  that  must  follow.    Worn 
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are  constilutionally  false ;  they  don't  understand  the  meuiing  of 
trutb.  It  is  their  nature  to  deceive.  While  they  are  kissing  m 
on  one  cheek,  they  are  holding  out  theii  hands  behind  your  bick 
to  someone  else  and  betraying  you.     I  know  this  hut  too  well." 

"  You  must  have  got  into  very  bad  company,  Jasper,  and  in  thit 
case  it  seems  to  me  you  only  got  what  you  deserved." 

"  No,  she  was  well-bom." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  it?"  asked  Austin,  with  savigt 
warmth, 

"  That  from  gentle  blood  one  aatnrally  expects  the  TiitUM  rf 
gentle  breeding." 

"  Which  yon  didn't  get,  it  seems.  So  much  for  gentle  Uooi 
Let  us  score  one  for  the  commoner  sort.  But  what  happened,  oU 
boy?  She  jilted  yon,  did  she?  Who  was  ahe?  Aajtatl 
know  ?  " 

"I  can't  speak  of  it  any  more,  old  fellow,"  cried  DnumoBl: 
"  it  is  a  subject  I  don't  like  to  bring  out  of  the  grave  into  whkkl 
hurled  it  with  a  thousand  curses  years  ago.  AH  I  know  ia  that  if 
curdled  all  my  existence  then,  and  I  have  nerer  been  the  sun  >■ 
since.'' 

"  Because  the  curses  yon  heaped  fell  upon  yoarself." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  I  snspeot,  from  all  accottOtB,  dt 
had  not  a  path  of  roses  for  her  pains.  It  served  her  ri^t,"  h* 
muttered,  with  a  savage  smile. 

"  All  very  fine,  Jasper ;  but  now  listen  to  me,"  internptit 
Austin.  "You  know  that  I  have  always  looked  up  toyoii,nC 
since  I  could  remember,  as  the  best  of  fellows,  and  a  hero,  bntlll 
be  hanged  if  I  can  stand  your  philosophy  on  this  sabject  an; 
I  no  longer  believe  in  it.     It  is  as  aanatural  as  it  is  base." 

"  I  wouldn't  trust  one  of  them,"  persisted  Jasper,  doggedly. 

"  Well,  I  would  ;  and  there  'a  the  diffcrenoe  between 

"  Does  that   mean   that   you  are  eeriously  entan^ed  1 
you  must  just  buy  your  experience.     Who  is  ahe  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  affair." 

"  Ah  t  a  lub  roMa  busjness,"  said  Dmnunond, 

"  If  yon  like,"  answered  Anstin  evasively,  tomiitg  M^ 
him  aa  he  spoke. 

"Ah!  then  it  is  nothing  very  aenouB.  I  wu  afraid  tbal  7" 
were  oontemplatiog  matrimony." 

Bolsnd  made  no  aoawer,  ha  had  not  the  courage  lo  ito"  ^ 
tnilh.  Taken  by  surpcise,  he  ma  glad  of  the  unoxpootad  ««- 
■tniotioD  which  Dnunmood  pat  upon  his  words,  tuid  dcKj^Ml 
to  taro  it  to  aoconnt  to  oonr  the  nd  faots  of  his  posiliai^^H 
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Mrs.  Sarah  that  she  was  doing  right  in  allowing  such  an  unnatural 
state  of  things  to  proceed  without  a  protest,  which  meant  walking 
up -stairs  and  attacking  the  offending  cousin  on  whose  account  all 
these  precautions  were  found  necessary. 

But  the  doctors  tact  was  such  that  he  succeeded  at  last  in  ex- 
tracting a  promise  from  her  that  she  would  allow  things  to  go 
smoothly,  and  would  place  no  obstacles  of  any  kind  in  their  way. 

"  Well,  it's  her  his'ness,  I  suppose,"  was  her  final  retoru 
"  And  if  she  don't  mind  hein'  married  as  if  she  warn't  a  human 
creature,  as  anyone  might  be  proud  to  ring  the  bells  of  all  the 
churches  to  let  all  the  world  know;  why,  it'snothin'  to  me,  and 
I  've  no  thin'  to  say,  I  suppose,  or  if  I  had  I  mustn't  a  say  it.  But 
it 's  a  poor  way  of  bein'  made  a  lady  on,  to  be  taken  away  from  one's 
home  and  shut  up  all  the  way,  for  all  the  world  like  a  cat  in  a 
basket  as  isn't  wanted  to  find  it 's  way  back  again  !  But  there,  as 
ye  've  settled  it  all  between  ye,  so  let  it  be.  I  only  hope  such  bad 
beginnin's  won't  have  worse  endin's.  Belikes  they  will.  But  it 
ain't  no  good  my  standin'  here  talkin';  if  she 's  to  go,  go  she  must, 
and  I  'd  best  go  help  her  to  put  up  her  things  as  the  carrier — 
Lord !  she  might  be  marryin'  Tom  Hawkins,  the  butcher,  after 
this  fashion — is  to  call  for,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah,  with  a  grunt  of 
dissatisfaction  at  the  whole  thing. 

''  And  don't  forget,"  hinted  the  doctor, ''  if  your  neighbours  want 
to  know  what  has  become  of  Hagar,  tell  them  that  she  has  gone 
away  for  a  little  change  by  my  orders." 

''  I  tell  the  neighbours  just  as  little  or  as  much  as  I  think  it  good 
for  'em  to  know,"  retorted  Mrs.  Sarah ;  **  and  others,  too,  for  the 
matter  of  that.  It  ain't  much  anyone  gets  out  of  Sarah  Mullocks, 
if  she  haven't  a  mind  to  tell  'em  !  " 

After  the  doctor  had  parted  from  Hagar,  she  sat  down  for  a  few 
minutes  before  beginning  to  pack,  that  she  might  gather  her 
scattered  senses  together  and  realise  her  position. 

She  had  known  from  Austin  that  lo-morrow  was  to  be  her 
wedding-day,  and  she  had  left  all  the  arrangements  to  his  good-will 
and  pleasure.  But  now  it  had  come  as  a  shock  to  hear  that  8h& 
must  go  alone  to  her  wedding,  and  alone  she  must  stand,  without 
the  face  or  voice  of  her  mother,  or  any  other  woman,  to  support  her 
by  a  look  or  word  of  sympathy  in  this  the  most  trying  and 
important  moment  of  a  woman's  life.  It  required  all  her  fortitudo 
to  support  the  idea  without  rebelling.  How  she  would  have  the 
courage  to  carry  it  out  she  hardly  knew.  It  was  only  her  great  love 
for  Austin,  and  the  fear  of  distressing  him,  that  helped  her  in  her 
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be.  She  bod  never  yet  called  him  by  bis  name ;  and  now,  ia 
ber  trembling  agitation,  she  murmured  Ht: 

"  Roland." 

"My  loTe,  my  darling,  vhy  are  yon  hidden  away  in  here?  I 
haTe  been  looking  for  yon,"  he  cried,  coming  into  the  room  u 
that  mument,  and  kissing  ber  passionately. 

O  the  relief,  after  tfas  long  hours  of  loneliness  and  abseoGe,  to 
see,  to  feel,  to  bear  him  once  more,  and  to  know  that  be  lu 
hers  and  she  was  hie !  It  was  too  muob  for  her,  and  she  bDiH 
iDto  tears. 

Man  though  be  was,  be  seemed  to  realize  the  ordeal  ihe  bid 
gone  tlirougb,  and  his  tenderness  was  perfect  and  consoling. 

When  she  was  a  lilUe  calmer  be  whispered,  "  Come  love,  Ictw 
dry  your  tears  and  take  you  out.  They  are  waiting,  and  emj- 
thing  is  ready.     I  am  not  going  to  leave  you  any  more." 

"  How  are  you,  my  dear  ?  "  said  the  doctor,  admiringly,  u  it 
came  in  leaning  on  Anslin's  arm,  presenting  her  at  the  suae  tiu 
to  the  cleigymoti. 

Yery  sweet  and  gentle  she  looked ;  too  anxious  and  hi^wd 
to  be  positively  beautinil.  Simple  as  was  her  dress,  enbdMi' 
only  by  the  bit  of  real  lace  at  her  throat  and  wrists,  sbe  looM 
a  thorough -bred  lady.  So  thonght  the  doctor  and  the  tkq^ 
man. 

They  took  their  places  before  the  clergyman,  who,  in  k  iv 
voice,  read  the  marriage  service,  which  soon  united  dim  ^ 
good  or  ill,  for  weal  or  woe,  until  death  should  divide  tiM. 


CHAPTEB  XVU. 

HER   NEW   HOME. 

■*  Only  taithfal — have  yon  not  r«penMd  t 
Only  f utUol — U  yonr  heart  oootaiitad  1  ■  5 

The  evening  was  cold  and  foggy-  The  gas  lamps  shone  aV' 
mally  in  the  long  street  they  ftiled  to  lighL  The  emiui>>4 
muffin -boy  was  tinkling  his  bell  as  he  walked  past  tbe  Ivn^ 
which,  when  cleaily  distangnished,  stood  like  a  line  of  soldiers  M*^ 
each  other,  as  if  ever  ready  to  advance,  yet  ever  waiting  l«  ^ 
word  of  command.  A  piano-ozgan  was  oelebratisg  the  last  OKU'' 
hall  saoceas.  A  wretohed  woman,  with  a  child  in  ber  «nu  >^ 
mother  hanging  to  her  akirta,  was  shrieking  out  a  nuBenlil*  v*" 
or  balbd  to  nval  tha  organ,  tnd  ■establiah  hor  oilim         ^^ 
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Mrs.  Sarah  that  she  was  doing  right  in  allowing  such  an  unnatural 
state  of  things  to  proceed  without  a  protest,  which  meant  walking 
up-stairs  and  attacking  the  offending  cousin  on  whose  account  all 
these  precautions  were  found  necessary. 

But  the  doctor  8  tact  was  such  that  he  succeeded  at  last  in  ex- 
tracting a  promise  from  her  that  she  would  allow  things  to  go 
smoothly,  and  would  place  no  obstacles  of  any  kind  in  their  way. 

"  Well,  it's  her  bis'ness,  I  suppose,"  was  her  final  retort. 
"  And  if  she  don't  mind  bein'  married  as  if  she  warn't  a  human 
creature,  as  anyone  might  be  proud  to  ring  the  bells  of  all  the 
churches  to  let  all  the  world  know ;  why,  it 's  nothin'  to  me,  and 
I  've  nothin'  to  say,  I  suppose,  or  if  I  had  I  mustn't  a  say  it.  But 
it 's  a  poor  way  of  bein'  made  a  lady  on,  to  be  taken  away  from  one's 
home  and  shut  up  all  the  way,  for  all  the  world  like  a  oat  in  a 
basket  as  isn't  wanted  to  find  it 's  way  back  again  !  But  there,  as 
ye  've  settled  it  all  between  ye,  so  let  it  be.  I  only  hope  such  bad 
beginnin's  won't  have  worse  endin's.  Belikes  they  will.  But  it 
ain't  no  good  my  standin'  here  talkin';  if  she 's  to  go,  go  she  must, 
and  I  'd  best  go  help  her  to  put  up  her  things  as  the  carrier — 
Lord !  she  might  be  marryin'  Tom  Hawkins,  the  butcher,  after 
this  fashion — is  to  call  for,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah,  with  a  grunt  of 
dissatisfaction  at  the  whole  thing. 

"And  don't  forget,"  hinted  the  doctor, ''  if  your  neighbours  want 
to  know  what  has  become  of  Hagar,  tell  them  that  she  has  gone 
away  for  a  little  change  by  my  orders." 

"  I  tell  the  neighbours  just  as  little  or  as  much  as  I  think  it  good 
for  'em  to  know,"  retorted  Mrs.  Sarah ;  **  and  others,  too,  for  the 
matter  of  that.  It  ain't  much  anyone  gets  out  of  Sarah  Mullocks^ 
if  she  haven't  a  mind  to  tell  'em  !  " 

After  the  doctor  had  parted  from  Hagar,  she  sat  down  for  a  tew 
minutes  before  beginning  to  pack«  that  she  might  gather  her 
scattered  senses  together  and  realise  her  position. 

She  had  known  from  Austin  that  to-morrow  was  to  be  her 
wedding' day,  and  she  had  left  all  the  arrangements  to  his  good- will 
and  pleasure.  But  now  it  had  come  as  a  shock  to  hear  that  8h& 
must  go  alone  to  her  wedding,  and  alone  she  must  stand,  without 
the  face  or  voice  of  her  mother,  or  any  other  woman,  to  support  her 
by  a  look  or  word  of  sympathy  in  this  the  most  trying  and 
important  moment  of  a  woman's  life.  It  required  all  her  fortitudo 
to  support  the  idea  without  rebelling.  How  she  would  have  the 
courage  to  carry  it  out  she  hardly  knew.  It  was  only  her  great  love 
for  Austin,  and  the  fear  of  distressing  him,  that  helped  her  in  her 
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To  musio-IoTiDg  Hagar  tbe  piano'organ  in  tbe  Btieet  wu  > 
welcome  diversion,  and  sbe  was  £requcDtly  serenaded  by  tbe  orgu- 
boys,  who  liked  to  play  to  the  beautifal  lady  who  rewarded  then  lO' 
liberally. 

Sbe  is  standing  now  by  the  window,  listening,  trying  as  she  don 
so  to  realise  her  life  and  some  things  she  finds  it  hard  to  belien: 
that  she  is  in  London ;  that  she  is  married ;  ncd  that,  notwith- 
standing the  perfection  of  her  home,  and  the  love  that  fills  her  life, 
she  is  somewhat  sad. 

It  is  nearly  dinner-time  and  sbe  is  waiting  for  Austin,  who  hii 
not  yet  come  home.  Her  dress  is  a  dark  silk  richly  made,  aJi 
open  at  the  neck.  To  hide  this  opening  she  has  tied  a  acirf  ofwft 
lace  round  her  throat,  and  tbe  ends  fall  over  her  baaudfhl  ncdir 
which,  for  some  reason,  she  wishes  to  cover,  much  to  tbe  veutiia 
of  her  maid,  who  cannot  understand  her  mistress's  whim.  Bit 
Hagar  knows  why  sbe  does  it,  and  it  explains  her  sadneaa. 

Since  the  day  that  Mrs.  Sarah  had  bung  the  oross  aroond  ht 
neck,  sbe  bad  never  ceased  to  wear  it ;  but  now  it  had  beeow  ■ 
cross  tu  her  in  a  double  sense,  for  Austin  was  jealous  of  it ! 

Jealous  of  this  poor  little  trifle  !  The  only  aloud  that  liid  eiv 
come  between  them  since  their  marriage  had  come  through  it  Hi 
had  noticed  it  immediately,  and  queationed  her.  Wbsn  >ba  tall 
him  how  it  came  to  be  hers,  he  could  not  hide  his  avnaioD.  & 
begged  her  to  leave  off  wearing  it,  promising  to  rgplioe  it  bjiM 
in  diamonds  if  she  would  obey  him.  But  she  bad  reastsi  ^ 
was  a  relic  of  her  old  life,  she  told  him,  given  by  her  mother  u  ■ 
parting  memento,  and  sbe  wore  it  in  loving  memory  of  ill  b' 
mother's  goodness  and  affection. 

That  she  should  refuse  to  lay  aside  this  trinket,  ^ven  to  bert; 
tbe  very  woman  whom  he  abhorred,  whose  existence  waa  odiotH  ^■ 
him,  and  whom  he  had  inwardly  vowed  she  sbonld  never  see  igA 
was  a  serious  grievance  to  Austin.  But  as  these  were  buI;  i^ 
for  dispniing,  be  yielded  tbe  point,  though  none  tbe  less  ukJIj 
determined  to  gain  his  end.  And  Hagar  never  willingly  dhjA^Wr 
either  her  neck  or  her  cross  again.  His  power  over  her  na  **? 
great ;  sbe  could  not  hear  to  grieve  or  disobey  him.  Bni  lolM* 
off  wearing  her  oross  would  have  been  to  her  amsitive  cootCHM' 
▼ery  like  denying  her  mother ;  so  she  oompromisod  the  matltf  ^ 
hiding  it  as  umial. 

We  left  her  waiting  fbr  Austin  to  retnm.  "He  had  told  beri^ 
in  «U  probability  be  abonid  bring  Ini  cousin,  Jasper  DnusffsA 
1»ok  with  bim  to  dinner,  and  had  otdoiBd  everything  to  bs 
uomdingly. 
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Not  that  Hagar  had  had  anything  to  do  with  that ;  for  Austin, 
fearful  at  first  that  she  would  betray  herself  to  her  servants, 
had  assumed  the  management  of  their  domestic  affairs,  even  to 
ordering  dinner  and  giving  directions  about  everything.  Hagar 
was  nothing  more  than  a  petted  visitor  in  her  own  home.  She,, 
whose  life  had  been  spent  in  serving,  was  now  to  exist  as  if  she 
were  short  of  every  faculty  but  the  one  of  asking.  Although  sub- 
missive, she  chafed  occasionally ;  but  where  it  involved  no  sacrifice 
of  loyalty  she  was  ready  to  obey  her  husband  even  to  his  slightest 
whim. 

The  piano-organ  having  ceased,  she  was  left  alone  to  her  medita- 
tions and  her  dog,  a  gentleman  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked  in, 
this  study  of  life ;  for  Mr.  Blossom  was  a  pug  who  could  appreciate 
a  pretty  face  as  much  as  a  biscuit,  and  dearly  loved  the  luxury  of 
lying  on  a  silken  lap.  He  was  Austin's  first  present  to  Hagar  after 
their  marriage,  and  the  only  friend  at  present  of  her  married  life 
beyond  her  husband — ^her  one  companion,  in  fact. 

A  loud  knock  now  made  Blossom  start  and  give  a  welcome 
bark. 

"  Yes,  there  is  your  master  at  last,  Bloss,"  cried  Hagar,  starting 
up  and  going  to  the  drawing-room  door.  She  did  not  venture 
beyond,  or  follow  Bloss  down-stairs,  which  she  would  like  to  have 
done,  as  Austin  had  told  her  always  to  wait  until  he  came  up.  He 
wanted  no  wifely  affection  before  servants,  and  she  was  to  be  kept 
apart  from  vulgar  observation  as  much  as  possible.  He  had  even, 
limited  his  new  establishment  wholly  to'  women-servants,  under- 
going some  personal  inconvenience  in  consequence  in  order  to 
secure  the  utmost  privacy. 

Proud  and  sensitive  to  a  fault,  and  ever  conscious  that  he  had 
married  out  of  his  set,  Austin  was  always  on  tenter-hooks,  at  first, 
in  case  Hagar  should  betray  by  word  or  deed,  in  the  simple  truth, 
and  honesty  of  her  nature,  that  he  had  raised  her  to  his  own. 
position.  So  day  by  day  he  had  instilled  some  little  lesson  of  con- 
ventionality into  her,  on  which  she  acted  with  loving  obedience  to 
please  him.  What  were  they,  after  all,  but  trifles  ?  and  it  was  her 
duty  to  observe  them.  But  alas  for  both  of  them  should  the  day 
ever  arrive  when  he  would  exact  an  obedience  in  defiance  of  her 
conscience.  Now  she  believed  in  him  too  devoutly  to  suppose  that 
possible. 

As  Bloss  continued  to  bark  and  growl  long  after  the  door  had 
been  answered,  Hagar  knew  that  he  had  not  come  alone.  His 
cousin  was  with  him. 

**  Gome  in  here,"  said  Austin,  showing  Drummond  into  a  smalL 
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library  at   the  back  of  the  dioin  fir-room.     "  We  '11    go  np-sUin 
presently.     I  want  a  word  or  two  first." 

"  You  have  a  snug  retreat,"  remarked  Drummood,  Beating  him- 
aelf,  and  looking  round.  "I  shall  expect  something  very  Grsl- 
rate  to  exact  such  an  establishment." 

AuBtin  did  not  reply.  He  had  not  yet  told  Drummond  of  his 
marriage.  It  was  cowardly,  he  knew,  to  withhold  the  truth.  He 
cursed  himself  for  his  weakness.  He  felt  like  a  traitor  tonrdi 
bis  sweet  young  wife,  but  he  had  no  power  over  himself  to  ict 
differcDtly  at  the  moment.  He  trusted  to  things  being  nude 
easier  for  him  when  he  should  see  the  effect  that  Hagar  would 
produce  upon  his  consin. 

"  By  the  way,  how  am  I  to  address  the  lady  up-stairs,"  aakad 
Drummond  suddenly,  when  they  were  ready  to  go. 

"As  Mrs.  Austin,  of  course,"  returned  Austin  savagely,  feeling 
at  the  same  time  a  certain  relief  in  telling  the  tmth.  "  For  God'i 
sake,  Jasper,  mind  what  you  are  about;  leave  all  your  nil 
thoughts  of  women  down-stairs,  and  be  amiable,"  he  added,  "of 
you  don't  follow  me." 

"Why,  have  we  stumbled  into  a  nest  of  all  the  virtaaiT" 
asked  Drummond,  ironically. 

"  Think  what  you  please,  but  treat  the  lady  I  am  goiog  W 
introduce  you  to  as — if — she  were  my  wife,  or  it  will  be  the  mw 
for  our  good  will.  None  of  your  surliness  mind,  tot  tibevif^ 
one  of  the  vulgar," 

"  I  did  not  suppose  her  beauty  or  her  mannera  woold  bt  A 
fonlt  if  your  taste  was  at  their  choosing,  so  proceed." 

Hagar  was  waiung  for  them;  Anstin  went  tip  and  kiaed  bB 
after  the  day's  absence)  Drummond  notwithstanding.  Her  lieii? 
and  calmness  always  soothed  him  ;  and  to-night  there  was  a  etw 
of  triiunpb  in  his  affection  an  he  presented  her  to  DnuanKw 
as  if  he  bad  said,  "  Am  I  not  justified  7  " 

What  he  did  say  was :  "  This  is  my  ooosin  Jasper,  of  'b'"* 
you  have  heard  me  speak  so  often." 

She  looked  up  in  Drummond's  face  with  a  smile  of  welcoax*" 
kind  and  genuine,  that  he  had  no  vrorda  ready  in  reply-  B' 
looked  at  her  bb  if  he  were  staring  at  a  ghoat.  What  scared  luD 
that  he  ooald  not  apeak,  this  boaatfallj  oyDical  mitn,  who  vo* 
atood  there  as  bashful  as  a  sobool-boy,  attarly  unooDsoiout  ^ 
he  had  taken  her  hand  and  Bfaakeo  it  ? 

Austin,  looking  on,  was  satiefled.    He  aav  that  an  impnaii*' 
of  no  ordinary  kind  bad  been  made  on  hia  rangh 
oooiin,  and  he  conaidmed  tlie  omen  ~ 
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Bloss,  too,  was  satisfied,  as  he  looked  up  and  saw  what  was 
going  on,  determined  at  last  to  put  in  his  claim  to  general  atten- 
tion. But  Drummond  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  Hagar,  and' 
stood  staring  at  her. 

Austin  did  not  resent  this,  as  he  felt  thkt  now  it  would  he  quit& 
easy  to  tell  him  everything.  He  even  smiled,  as  he  walked  down- 
hehind  them  to  dinner,  to  notice  how  nervous  and  clumsy  old 
Jasper  was  in  offering  his  arm,  and  how  Hagar  lost  all  her 
shyness  in  trying  to  make  her  guest  feel  at  home.  She  acted 
hostess  so  naturally,  so  charmingly,  that  Austin,  in  the  pride  of 
his  heart,  wished  that  not  only  Jasper  hut  all  his  family  were 
his  guests.  But  her  very  success,  and  his  confidence  in  her,  made 
him  determine,  more  than  ever,  to  shield  her  from  all  impertinent 
scrutiny ;  she  was  so  fit  to  he  courted,  not  only  as  his  wife,  hut  for 
herself  alone,  that  courted  she  should  be,  or  remain  unseen. 

Hagar  was  in  good  spirits;  instinctively  she  felt  that  her 
hushand  was  pleased,  if  not  proud  of  her  this  evening,  and  this 
gave  her  ease  in  Jasper's  company ;  and  Jasper's  cynical  manner 
had  not  once  heen  exhibited.  Indeed,  Jasper  Drummond  was 
not  himself.  He  appeared  to  be  under  an  influence  he  could 
not  shake  off;  accordingly  his  answers  were  at  random,  as  if 
his  mind  were  in  an  opposite  direction.  With  a  visible  effort  he 
would  bring  himself  back  to  his  subject,  then  fix  his  eyes  on 
Hagar  in  perplexity  and  wander  off  again.  But  when  he  spoke 
to  her  there  was  a  certain  gentleness  in  his  tone  that  Austin, 
who  knew  him  well,  could  not  account  for.  It  was  so  unlike  him ;. 
what  did  it  mean  ? 

When  the  pleasant  little  dinner  was  over — for  Austin  set  a  high 
value  on  his  comforts,  and  knew  how  to  be  well  served — Hagar 
and  Blossom  went  up-stairs,  leaving  the  gentlemen  to  their  wine. 

Jasper's  manner  had  aroused  Austin's  curiosity  to  the  point  of 
impatience.  To  be  alone  with  his  cousin  and  hear  his  praises  of 
Hagar  was  the  wine  he  most  wanted ;  but  it  seemed  he  would 
be  kept  waiting  long  for  that  refreshment,  as  Jasper  showed  no 
inclination  to  speak  after  Hagar  had  gone. 

He  sat  with  his  face  down,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  plate ;  most 
provoking  to  Austin,  who  was  in  the  best  of  spirits  and  all 
impatience  to  hear  his  opinion  of  his  wife.  Pushing  the  cigarettes 
across  to  him,  Austin  broke  the  silence  by  asking  him  to  have 
one. 

Jasper  put  out  his  hand  and  took  it  without  a  word. 

The  next  pause  was  broken  by  Austin  offering  a  light,  and 
again  they  relapsed  into  silence. 
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It  was  too  bad ;  but,  impatient  as  he  was,  AubUd's  pride  would 
have  kept  him  dumb  for  ever  had  oot  Jasper  spoken  first. 

"He  ought  to  say  something  ;  why  dii^'t  he?  What  maid  it 
be  ?  "  thought  Austin. 

Gradually  the  fine  edge  of  Austin's  present  good  temper  wu 
being  turned  by  suspense  into  nervous  irritability.  His  comm't 
gloomy  silence  gave  way  at  last.  Taking  bis  cigarette  from  his 
lips  with  provoking  slowness,  and  removing  bis  eyes  from  Hai 
glued  position  on  his  plate  towards  Austin's  face,  he  asked  th> 
question  point  blank ; 

"  Holand,  who  is  she  ?  " 

"That  is  my  affair,"  stammered  Austin,  nervously.  Thii  *ii 
the  laet  question  be  bad  hoped  for,  and  he  was  angry  that  it  M 
been  put.  "Why,  have  you  any  fault  to  find?"  bo  nU 
shortly. 

"  None,  except  that  she  is  too  good  for  the  position." 

"  What  position  7  "  cried  Austin  hotly,  as  he  discerned  hii 
cousin's  meaning  and  determined  to  remove  the  falsa  impwiw 
'iHave  no  fear  for  that,  her  position  is  seonre;  she  is  my  vilbl* 

"  What !  really  !  "  exclaimed  Jasper,  his  whole  attentira  aiDvri 
and  startled. 

"  Yes,  really,"  echoed  Austin ;  "  and  now  I  '11  tell  you  the  *1kJi 
truth  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  Jasper.  I  've  married  bci 
and  she  is  worth  it;  and  it  was  juat  because  I  could  not  itod 
your  opposition  or  the  hard  conventional  opinions  of  our  funilT 
that  I  did  it  secretly ;  and  now  I  can't  help  it  if  yon  don't  lb 
it,  and  I  am  sorry  for  you  if  you  are  fool  enough  not  lo  ■■ 
that  sbe  is  fit  to  he  the  wife  of  a  ten  times  better  maa  thu  I 
am.    I  teli  you  what ;  she  is  the  most— — " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  that,"  said  Jasper,  intermptiog  luaH 
be  was  about  to  expatiate  on  Hagar's  virtues  and  beauty.    '"Ot 
question  I  want  you  to  answer  is  the   one  I  first   pnt 
^e  ?     If  you  have  brought  her  into  the  family  and 
to  receive  her,  which  I  suppose  you  do,  then  sorely 
right  to  ask  where  she  comes  firam," 

"  It  is  of  no  oonseqaeooe  who  the  is  or  where  sbe  coma*  tnB, 
answered  Austin,  with  warmth ;  "  jou  have  only  to  accept  htf  oo* 
■8  my  wife.  If  yoa  can  do  this,  well  and  good 
Jaaper,  yon  know  what  it  says,  'A  ouii 
mother  and  cleave  to  his  wih ' ;  and  I  never 
again.  On  this  point  I  dictate  my  mm  terms, 
man  I  love  best  in  the  world,  and  it  ia  in  your 
step  I  have  taken  easy  or  diffioulL' 
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"  And  for  that  very  reason,  tbeii,  I  think  it  is  due  to  me  that 
I  should  know  all  partionlars,"  returned  Jasper,  hardly. 

"  If  that  be  your  only  price,  I  can't  pay  it,  and  I  won't.  It  is 
enoagh  that  I  found  ber;  found  also  in  her  what  I  never  sup- 
posed  possible,  from  your  infernal  notions  of  women — a  woman  as 
good  as  she  is  beautiful.  Do  you  suppose  I  thought  it  necessary, 
then,  to  summon  a  family  council  to  ask  if  I  should  marry  such 
a  woman  ?  No.  So  I  married  her,  and  there  are  both  facts  for 
you  to  make  what  yon  like  of:  that  abe  is  what  she  is,  and 
that  I  have  married  ber.  In  doing  so,  I  have  secured  hei.  Her 
past  has  no  place  in  her  existence ;  all  that  is  cut  off  as  com- 
pletely SB  I  knock  off  the  ash  from  my  cigarette.  So  why,  then, 
khould  I  give  you  particulars  that  can  never  be  of  any  possible 
consequence  to  you  7  " 

"But  I  suppose  she  had  a  name  and  parents — which,  as  a 
oonnty  man,  you  must  make  known  to  the  world." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  not  at  present.  That  is  one  reason  why 
DOT  marriage  must  be  a  secret  one  for  years.  I  could  not  exist 
under  the  tortnre  of  seeing  her  just  tolerated  only  by  the  women 
of  our  &mily  and  society  at  large,  simply  because  she  cannot  pro- 
dooe  R  name.  .  ■  .  Ah  !  confound  the  whole  thing ;  don't  let 
VB  talk  about  it,"  cried  Austin,  who  resembled  a  shying  horse 
■vhsDerer  this  subject  of  his  wife's  origin  came  up  in  bis  mind, 
■BOoh  leas  in  conversation. 

He  had  betrayed  enough  to  arouse  the  gravest  fears  in  Jaaper 
SnmuDOnd's  mind.  If  he  could  not  tell  who  she  was,  and  shrtuok 
tma  tbfl  enquiry,  things  were  bad  indeed. 

"  Then  what  do  you  propose  doing  ?  " 

"Doing!  What  you  see  me  doing.  I  want  nothing  better 
thui  to  live  quietly,  and  enjoy  the  only  real  happiness  I  have 
«Tar  known,  Jasper,  old  fellow,"  said  Austin,  with  some  emotion, 
fntdooed  by  tendemesB  ibr  his  wife  and  irritation  against  bis 
ftmily.  "  I  have  got  six  months'  leave,  I  am  going  to  try  for  an 
fsdwngB.  I  havo  taken  this  honse  on  a  lease.  It  is  to  be  her 
boma.  I  ghall  leave  her  here  when  I  join  my  regiment,  if  I 
kin't  exchange.  I  am  in  a  diffioult  posidDn,  I  know.  It  woold 
iBVe  been  better  bad  I  not  married  at  all,  or,  if  I  must  have  done 
o,  to  have  sold  myself  to  Dora  AaootL  But  ipy  wifa  has  taught 
He  one  thiog,  Jasper,  whiohj  by  heavena  I  I  don't  see  nnderstood 
ly  you  or  many  of  the  men  of  our  world,  I  aometnses  begin  to 
nUeve  there  is  a  Uod,  and  thet  there  ia  aomething  more  real  than 
loney  and  position,  althongh  I  valoe  these  well  enoI^fbi  but  they 
SK  never  given  me  the  h^ppinen  I  have  known  sinoe  I  first  nir 
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my  wife.  You  ma;  smile  and  call  me  a  sentimeatal  tool  if  yoa 
please,  but  I  know  I  am  epeakiag  the  truth." 

"  Why  QoC  turn  street  preacher  at  once,  and  set  up  a  tub 
opposite  your  Club  ''  "  said  Drummondi  with  a  cynical  laugh,  but 
yet  not  unkindly. 

He  saw  thaft  nothing  further  was  to  bo  gained  by  pressing  ihe 
enquiry  upon  Austin.  His  curiosity,  however,  was  all  the  keener, 
and,  for  reasons  known  only  to  himself,  he  determined  to  find  oul 
what  Austin  was  so  careful  to  hide. 

*"  Set  up  as  tub  prencher  before  the  Club,'  did  you  say?  Ku, 
•Insper  ;  I  '11  begin  with  you,  the  most  hardened  sinner  of  the  lot," 
said  Austin,  laUKbing:  "  >f  I  can  soften  you,  none  need  dcspui. 
And  now,  how  do  we  stand  ;  will  you  keep  my  secret  and  will  tm 
accept  my  wife  as  your  cousin  ?  Are  we  to  be  firmer  friendt  ibo 
ever,  or  are  you  and  I  to  say  good-bye  to-night  and  for  ever?  I 
am  not  forgiving,  yon  know." 

Austin  put  the  question  with  evident  anxiety. 

Drummond  hesitated  before  replying;  then  he  sud  deliben^f 
and  without  warmth : 

"  Yes,  I  tltink  I  can  promise  you  all  you  ask,  althoogh  you  dist 
deserve  it  for  stealing  such  a  march  upon  me." 

The  two  men  shook  liands  over  their  new  friendship ;  ind  of  A* 
two  Jasper  was  secretly  the  best  pleased,  for  be  wanted  to  W 
Hagar  ogaiu. 

{To  he  confmued.) 
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VIII. — Fbhrbellin. 

Tradition  points  to  the  Swabian  Count,  Thassilo  of  Zolre,*  or 
Zollern,  as  founder  of  the  princely  house  of  Hohenzollern. 
Thassik)  flourished  about  the  ninth  century.  He  built  the  castle 
of  Zollern,  and  left,  it  is  said,  four  sons,  Denkmar,  Eribald,  Fre- 
deric, and  Gottbold.  Of  these  but  little  is  known.  We  come  first 
upon  their  descendants  in  the  year  1064,  when  two  Counts  of  Zol- 
lern, Burchard  and  Wezel  of  Zolre,  are  returned  in  the  record  of 
those  killed  in  one  of  the  many  battles  which  marked  the 
minority  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  From  the  first  of  these 
two  descended  Frederic  I.  of  Zolre  (who  died  about  1120) ;  from 
the  second  Count  Adalbert  of  Zolre.  This  Adalbert  was,  about 
1095,  co-founder  of  the  Monastery  of  Alpirsbach,t  whilst 
Frederic  I.  was  its  governor.  From  Adalbert  descended  the 
collateral  line  of  Hargieloch,  which  was  extinguished  so  early  as 
the  twelfth  century.  Of  the  six  sons  of  Frederic  I.  only  two 
were  founders  of  dynasties,  viz.  Frederic  II.,  ancestor  of  the 
first  Zollern  Burgraves  of  Nuremberg ;  and  Burchhard,  ancestor 

*  The  castle  of  Zolre,  or  Zollern,  is  situated  in  the  principality  now  known  as  the 
principality  of  Hoch-Hechingen.  It  rises  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Hechin- 
gen,  on  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  eight  hxmdred  and  forty  feet,  called  the  Zoder- 
berg.  The  castle  was  destroyed  in  1423,  rebuilt  in  1454,  and  again  restored  during 
the  present  century.    It  became  Prussian  in  1849. 

t  Alpirsbach  is  a  town  in  the  Black  Forest  district,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Kinzig,  not  far  from  the  boundary  of  Baden.  The  Benedictine  monastery,  founded 
by  Count  Adalbert  in  1095,  is  still  in  good  repair. 
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of  the  Zollern  Coiuits  of  Hohenberg,  whose  main  Hue  was,  how- 
ever, extinguished  in  1387,  and  its  collateral  line  in  1486.  Coant 
Frederick  III.  of  Zolre,  son  of  Frederic  II.,  was  one  of  the 
trusted  councillors  of  the  Emperors  Frederic  I.  and  Henrr  \1. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  parchments  of  the  time  as  bcini: 
Burgrave  of  Nuremherg  (11th  .July  1192),  Aa  such  he  aasmiMfi 
the  title  of  Frederic  I.  Through  his  wife  Sophia,  heirsss  of 
Conrad,  the  last  of  the  Burgraves  of  Nuremberg  of  the  Austrian 
family  of  liiitz,  he  came  into  poBsessiou  of  the  Franconian  and 
Austrian  freehold  estates  of  that  family.  His  two  ftm, 
Frederic  II.,  who  died  in  1218,  and  Conrad  I.,  who  followed  his 
brother  twelve  years  later,  were  both  alike  designated  Connts  of 
Zolre  and  Burgraves  of  Nuremberg.  According  to  the  cnston 
of  those  times,  the  two  brothers  administered  their  possessions 
in  equal  imrtnership ;  ho  much  so  that,  when  Frederic  died,  hi* 
son,  of  the  same  name,  continued  the  administration  on  eqnil 
terms  with  his  uncle.  This  lasted  till  1226,  when  a  diniia 
took  place,  Conrad  taking  the  Nuremberg  Burgra^'iate  and  tltf 
rich  possessions  more  recently  acquired ;  Frederic  obtaining  tbt 
old  estates  appertaining  to  the  family  of  the  ZoUemB.  Thii 
division  of  the  family  into  Franconian  and  Swabian  bnneba 
has  descended  unbroken  to  the  present  day.  I  propose  in  W* 
paper  to  trace  brietly  the  fortunes  of  the  Franconian  line  np  k) 
the  time  of  the  decisive  battles  which  established  its  claim  to 
the  regal  rank. 

Of  the  Franconian  branch — in  point  of  fiwst  the  youngif^ 
Conrad  I.  died  in  1230,  just  after  the  division  had  be«i  nuM 
out.    His  son,  Conrad  II.,  is  therefore  historically  regarded  H 
its  first  representative.     Conrad  11.  was  one  of  the  wisest  an^    i 
most  influential  men  of  his  time.     He  administert-d  Ms  po«^   . 
sions  with  great  care  and  prudence.     From  a  fortuue-martiip   : 
with  Clementia,  Countess  of  Habsburg,  he  had  two  Bona,  Frf-   ' 
deric  and  Conrad,     On  his  death  in  1260  his  possessions  vert  I 
divided  between  these  two;  Frederic,  known  as  Frodc^ric  HL  . 
obtaining  the  Burgravi&te,  and  Conrad,  called  Conrad  HI.  "t^ 
pious,"  a  portion  of  the  Franconian  estates,  with  tfau  titlt  ^ 
Count  of  Abenherg.     Frederic  married  Elisabeth,  onit  ol  ^ 
heiresses  of  the  freehold  posBessions  of  tlie  last  Count  of  Mai4 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  a  coDsiderable  portion  of  tboM  I 
posseasiona,   including    Baireath,  came    to  his   Bhare.    Atf  I 
Rudolph  of  HababuTg,  to  whose  deetion  to  the  empire  be  b*^  ' 
powerfolly  ooatribnted,  Frederic  obfaiincd  an  impi'jW  inM^ 
tore  of  a  large  nnmbei  of  lands  and  i 
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vbich  had  been  purchased  into  the  family  by  means  of  a  viiaa 
economy,  the  remainder  by  the  product  of  the  very  rich  mines 
in  tbp  territory  of  which  Baireuth  was  the  capital.  Frederic  III. 
was  Biicceeded  hy  hi3  sons  by  his  second  marriage  with  Helene, 
liaogliter  of  Albert  I.  of  Saxony— John  I.,  who  died  in  1299, 
dnd  Frederic  IV.,  who  survived  his  brother  thirty-four  years. 
The  last-nmned  was  a  very  capable  prince.  Following  in  the 
steps  of  his  father,  he  acquired  for  hia  House  several  castlei*  and 
estates,  and  purchased  from  the  Count  of  Oettingeu  the  city  of 
Ansbach.  He  left  (1332)  font-  sons,  of  whom  the  two  elder, 
John,  called  the  second,  and  Conrad,  called  the  fourth,  succeeded 
Iiim  in  joint  possession.  Conrad  died  in  1334.  The  third  aon, 
Frederic,  having  entered  the  Church,*  the  fourth,  Albert,  then 
succeeded  to  the  joint  inheritance  with  John  II.  The  two 
brothers  could  not,  however,  agree ;  but,  after  many  disputes, 
lieycame,  in  1341,  to  an  understanding  noteworthy  a8  consti- 
tuting the  oldest  family  statute  of  the  Zollerns.  John  II.  died 
in  1357,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  joint  inheritance  by  his  son 
Prederic  V.,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Albert  IV.,  in  13t>l, 
Iwiame  sole  ruler.  FredericV.inheritedall  the  acquisitive  instincts 
of  bis  race.  His  great  aim  was  to  round  o£F  the  borders  of  his 
territories  by  tilling  up  the  gaps  with  fveijh  lands.  His  success  in 
tlii*  policy  procured  for  him  the  title  of  "  The  Coni(ueror."  The 
Ileight  of  his  ambition  was  attained  when,  on  the  15th  April 
18te,  he  was  raised  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  to  the  rank 
•Bd  dignity  of  a  Prince  of  the  Empu-e.  Shortly  before  his  death 
i>139T,  he  abdicated,  and  made  over  his  possessions  conjointly 
fa>  his  two  sons,  John  IH.  and  Frederic  VI.  Five  j-eara  later 
UM8)  these  two  princes  agreed  to  a  division  of  territory  on  the 
Irindplfl  that  John  should  obtain  the  lands  above  the  moun- 
fUis  and  the  principality  of  Baireuth  ;  Frederic  the  lands  below 
tbe  monntainB  and  tlie  principality  of  Ansbach.  After  the  divi- 
'■nthad  been  made,  both  princes  proceeded  to  enlarge  their 
Porder.i  in  oppositb  directions.  On  the  death  of  John,  withont 
■firing,  in  1410,  the  severed  portions  were  re-united  under  the 
EBle  of  t'rederic  VI.,  and  this  prince  shortly  afterwards  obtained 
steps  on  the  ladder  of  greatness.  In  1411  the  Emperor 
'  bestowed  upon  him  the  posaessioa  in  mortgage,f  and 

mu'lB  Bb-hop  ol  Ratiibon  in  IMl,  »nil  died  in  ISfiS. 
^Tb«rM«riptU  dated '-OtaifStb  July  Ull."  It  Appointa  Fradariek  TI,  of  tha 
~i*  al  Uohctixotlern,  BoignT*  ot  KnTsmbarg,  to  be  "  k  /tillj-«mpoirared  gaaanl, 
laiilrator.  and  ckiolest  c4ptiiB  ■  (m  eiiMm  rollmlehtigsn  gamalnan  Verwaur 
i  <MHiti  lUvptmBOo},  in  tht  tanitoilM  ot  Bnndanborg,  ud  andom  him  with 
;t»'Uw  XugnTlatai  tha  alaatorsl  dlyidtj  axoaptad.    Id  tfaa 
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four  years  later  the  electoral  hat  of  Brandenburg.  Solemnly 
invested,  two  years  later,  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  with  th? 
Electoral  bat  and  the  hereditary  office  of  Lord  Hiph  Chamlier- 
lain  to  the  Emperor,  the  new  Elector  assumed  the  desiKnation 
of  Frederic  I.  His  eleventh  successor  in  that  dignity,  tbt 
Elector  Frederic  HI.,  was  the  first  King  of  Prussia,  and  as  such 
is  known  likewise  to  jiosterity  as  Frederic  I* 

Nominated  in  1411  to  be  "the  fully-empowered  administrator 
and  cliiefest  captain  "  in  Brandenburg,  Frederic,  then  only  Bur- 
grave  of  Nuremberg,  attempted  to  enter  upon  bis  duties  theyeai- 
following.  But  tlie  rude  nobles  of  the  ^fargra-viate  receivpl 
liis  pretensions  with  scorn,  and,  in  reference  to  the  even  Iheo 
world-wide  trade  of  Nuremberg,  mocked  at  him  aa  the  "  Knrem- 
bcrg  toy."  But  Frederic  soon  proved  to  them  that,  granting  the 
coiTecttiess  of  the  nickname,  the  toy  waa  worthy  of  the  hi^ 
reputation  of  tht>  city  whence  it  came.  One  by  one  he  subdued 
tlie  opiwsition  of  the  nobles,  and  forced  them  at  length  (1414) 
to  recognise  the  validity  of  the  laws  which  he  imposed  t«  aiBOB 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  It  is  to  him,  and  his  son  mi 
successor,  Frt;deric  II.,  that  the  Margi-aviate  of  Brandenbaq[ ii 
indebted  for  the  iirst  glimpses  of  returning  proaperity.  "Ok 
rule  of  the  second  was  but  a  continuation,  in  all  respects,  of  tbt 
rule  of  the  first.  It  extended,  in  the  person  of  the  first  Elector, 
from  1411  to  1440,  and  iu  that  of  bis  son  to  1471.  The  intOTll 
policy  of  that  period  of  sixty  years  may  be  condensed  in  a  ff* 

name  rosi'riiit  Sixisniuni]  buuiul  tbo  Itargrave  of  Ilia  dny  to  spend  ona  ta*" 
llmaannd  koIiIkh  Kiililen  on  the  hinde  ol  th.>  M«r){Tnviate,  to  enaWe  him  "loiJ'* 
those  Lincl*  Frritii  tlio  wnrlikr  nnd  dentractire  nsagt  to  KhiEh  th«j  bid  Iidf  ^ 
»nlijecled  "  (damil  or  dii'«i>  bus  solulii'm  KrieKeri«.'bea  mid  Terd«rbiioba  Ww>> 
dariu  sie  laii^  Zsit  buklajfi-nRirerllie  W'eite  Kelcgen,  defito  b«s«er  bringM  "W 
By  thisresi'rijit.infact,  th,- UiQd»ot  the  MnrgrariBtc  «-ofe  reaUy  pWgriW* 
Bur^iave — nut  in  cun^iiloration  of  the  loan  (rhlch  ho  made,  under  ■  wf^ 
arrungQuient,  to  ^igii;iuund.  Int  B«  a  H«t-off  /or  the  joooej  and  (nniUa  *tB^_ 
en^ogod  to  duvoto  foi-  the  roHloraliun  to  a  proeperons  condition  at  than 
lancU.  By  another  rL-script  gWcn  at  CoDBlanee  (known  then  aa  ~  ' 
.\pril  I41.'>,  Ihe  Electoral  bnt  of  Brnnd«nbiiT|;,  and  the  hereditUT 
High  Chamberlain,  vilh  the  rcaerratioo  of  redeeming  them  by 
boatowod  upon  the  BorKruTe;  and  on  the  18Ul  April,  two 
Nolpmnly  inrested.  at  the  Conncil  of  Conatonoe,  with  these  i 
question  being  raised  of  the  right  oT  icdeniptian  by  pnrehaM. 
tTrederia  staled  himsBU  Froderio  I ,  Klactor  of  BtMuienhni^,  aad 
real  rise  and  developmeDt  of  that  MargraTiate. 

*  It  will  be  seen  from  the  faregaiiig  saimliTe  that  thorn  wan 
the  Fraaoonian  branch  of  the  Zollena;  the  flnt,  Frtdnrto  L, 
Zollem,  who  dM  about  1120 ;  the  aecm^,  Fnimria  L, 
third,  Frederic  I,  Blsotor  of  Braadenbn^;  ud  Urn 
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words.  After  the  establishment  of  internal  tranquillity,  accom- 
plished in  1414,  every  effort  was  made  to  repair  the  havoc  which 
the  extravagance  of  previous  rulers  had  made,  to  re-people  the 
districts  which  had  been  depopulated,  to  restore  the  industries 
which  had  been  destroyed.  Whilst,  then,  the  two  princes  ex- 
tended in  succession  the  borders  of  the  Margraviate  by  re-uniting 
to  it  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  portion  of  its  ancient 
limits,  known  as  the  Ukermark,*  which,  in  the  time  of  trouble, 
had  been  secured  first  by  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  and  then 
by  the  Dukes  of  Pomerania ; — whilst  they  took,  likewise,  from  the 
former  seven  districts  of  Priegnitz — the  debatable  land  between 
Brandenburg  on  one  side,  and  Hanover,t  Mecklenburg,  and 
Magdeburg  on  the  other  (1442) ;  whilst,  two  years  later,  they 
secured,  first  as  a  pledge  from  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
and  a  year  later  by  purchase,  Neumark,  the  long  narrow 
strip  of  land  watered  by  the  Oder  and  the  Warthe,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Pomerania,  on  the  east  by  Prussia  and  Poland, 
on  the  west  by  Ukermark,  and  on  the  south  by  Silesia  and  the 
Lower  Lausitz,  and  which  contains  the  important  towns  of 
Ciistrin,  Soldin,  and  Konigsberg ;  they  planned  likewise — with 
the  view  to  bring  new  strength  and  blood  and  capital  to  the 
exhausted  districts  of  Brandenburg  proper — and  partly  carried 
out,  a  large  scheme  of  emigration  from  Anhalt,  the  sober,  steady, 
and  persevering  character  of  the  people  of  which  country — and 
who  were  known  as  the  Askanier — promised  much  for  the  objects 
they  had  in  view.  Nor  did  their  expectations  remain  unfulfilled. 
Brandenburg  owes  much  of  the  prosperity  it  now  enjoys  to  the 
infusion  of  the  pure  German  blood  of  the  Askanier. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these  measures  of  aggrandise- 
ment were  favourably  regarded  by  the  sometimes  jealous,  some- 
times suspicious,  eyes  of  the  emperors  of  the  period.  Albert  II., 
son  and  successor  of  Sigismund,  compelled  the  second  Frederic 
to  restore  all  that  he  had  taken  from  the  Lausitz — the  small 
districts  of  Liibben  and  Kottbus  excepted.  Similarly  he  forced 
him  to  renounce  his  designs  upon  Pomeranian  Stettin.  But, 
for  all  that,  the  two  first  Electors  accomplished  great  things. 
They  implanted  law  and  order,  introduced  a  system  of  equal 

•  Tho  Ukeiinark,  the  northernmost  division  of  the  Margraviate  Brandenburg, 
is  bordered  on  the  south  by  Mid-Brandenburg ;  on  the  west  partly  by  the  same, 
partly  by  Mecklenburg- St relitz ;  on  the  north  and  east  by  Pomerania  and  the 
Neumark.  It  is  indicated  now  by  the  districts  Prenzlau,  Templin,  and  Auger- 
miinde,  in  the  division  of  Potsdam. 

t  These  were  Perleberg,  Pritzwalk,  Willstock,  Kyritz,  Havelberg,  Lenzen,  and 
Plattenburg. 
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justice  between  man  and  man ;  restored  indnstrv ;  re-popalated^ 
by  the  introduction  of  an  outside  German  race,  whole  districts ; 
made  themselves  respected  within  and  without :  and  recovered 
for  the  Margraviate  more  than  its  ancient  borders.  These  were 
the  material  results  of  the  transfer  to  Brandenburg  of  the 
•'Nuremberg  toy" — the  outcome  of  sixty  years  of  well-directed 
energy  on  the  part  of  two  energetic  members  of  the  noble  house 
of  Zollem.  Xo  one  will  deny  that,  regard  being  especially  had 
to  the  century  in  which  it  was  accomphshed,  it  is  a  great  record. 
Albert  Achilles,  the  successor  of  Frederic  II.  (1471),  did  not 
inherit  the  great  qualities  of  his  two  illustrious  predecessors. 
To  the  interests  of  the  Margraviate  he  devoted  little  attention. 
Gircimistances,  however,  forced  him  to  action,  and  he  then 
showed  that  the  spirit  of  the  race,  if  it  lay  dormant,  was  still 
strong  within  him.  The  Dukes  of  Fomerania  had  thought  the 
occasion  opportune  to  recover  some  of  the  territory  which  the 
two  Frederics  had  forced  them  to  relinquish.  But  Albert 
Achilles  met  them  in  the  field,  beat  them,  and  forced  them  to 
acknowledge  (1479)  the  feudal  supremacy  (Lehns-oberhoheit)  of 
Brandenburg.  The  claim  to  that  supremacy  was,  however, 
renounced  (1493)  by  his  son,  John — who  had  succeeded  his 
father  in  1486 — in  favour  of  a  compact  whereby,  imder  certain 
circiunstances,  the  succession  to  Fomerania  should  devolve  upon 
the  Zollerns,  or,  as  they  came  to  be  called,  the  Hohenzollenw. 
In  other  respects  the  reign  of  John  was  uneventful.  His  son 
and  successor  (1499),  Joachim  I.,  was  a  strong,  in  many  respects 
a  great,  man.  During  his  rule  of  nearly  thirty-six  years  the 
great  schism  between  the  Church  of  Kome  and  her  followers,  of 
which  Luther  was  the  leader  and  the  exponent,  took  place  in 
Germany.  A  Catholic  by  conviction,  Joachim  detected  in  the 
movement  the  germs  of  that  general  revolt  against  supreme 
authority  which  broke  out  a  century  later  and  was  the  main 
•cause  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  Loyal  to  the  core  to  the 
Empire  and  the  Emperor,  he  declared  war  against  a  creed  which 
to  him  was  not  only  a  pestilential  heresy  but  a  canker-worm 
gnawing  the  base  of  the  edifice  of  authority.  He  suppressed,  then, 
as  far  as  he  could,  all  manifestations  in  favour  of  the  new  reli- 
gion, and  denoimced  conformity  as  a  political  crime.  Not  even 
to  his  own  wife,  Elisabeth  of  Denmark,  who  had  embraced  the 
faith  of  Luther,  would  he  allow  the  practice  which  he  sternly 
refused  to  others.  And  when  she,  strong  in  her  faith,  persisted, 
he  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  which  forced  her  to  flee  for 
;e  into  Saxony. 
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In  these  proceediDgB  he  showed  himself,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
strong  man ;  in  others  he  was  really  great.  He  put  down,  at 
ICC  and  for  ever,  the  high-handed  practices  in  which  his 
obility  had  heen  in  the  habit  of  indulging,  and  compelled 
lem  to  respect  the  law ;  he  founded  (160U)  an  university  at 
'rankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  established  at  Berlin  (1616)  a 
upreme  court  of  judicature.  If  he  was  utem  and  unbending, 
le  was,  according  to  his  convictions,  just  to  all,  and  during  his 
^ign  Brandenburg  made  a  remarkable  advance  in  prosperity 
md  power. 

In  one  respect  Joachim  I.  displayed  a  weakness  in  favour  of 
liis  own  family,  when  its  interests  came  in  contact  with  those 
olthe  country  over  which  he  ruled.  The  male  line  of  Schleswig- 
Holatein  died  out,  and  his  wife  became  heiress  to  that  duchy. 
Ah  well  by  the  existing  family  law,  laid  down  by  hin  grand* 
fether,  Albert  Achilles,  known  as  diapositio  Achillea,  as  by  the 
Golden  Bull  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,*  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denbui^  possessed  the  right,  under  such  circumstances,  to  add 
tttt  duchy  to  the  actual  territories  of  his  House.  But  Joachim 
W  two  sons,  and  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  provide 
fcr  the  younger.  In  spite,  then,  of  the  law,  he  deliberately 
Wered  the  Neumarkf  from  the  Electoral  lauds  and  transferred 
"IGID  to  his  second  son,  Hans  of  Ciistrin. 

Joachim  I.  died  m  1535.  His  sous,  Joachim  II.  and  Hans, 
Bnbraeed  the  Reformed  religion ;  but  whilst  the  former  adhered 
^  lealously  to  the  League  of  Bmalcald,  and  introduced  the 
VBTfitith  into  the  Kcumark,  Joachim,  in  his  reverence  for  and 
*on  to  live  in  good  understanding  with  the  Emperor,  held 
■loof  from  the  League.  Mot  the  less,  however,  did  he  promote 
""  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther  in  his  own  dominions,  and 
tten  introdticed  them  into  Courland.  In  other  respects  the 
"iHtaral  House  of  Hohenzollem  greatly  prospered  during  his 
'"Sn*  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  foundation-stone  of 
k  fntnr^  greatness  was  laid.  In  the  first  place,  he  made  a 
■nily  compact  with  Frederic  XL,  Duke  of  Liegnitz,  in  virtue  of 
iitii,  on  the  default  of  heirs  male  in  that  family,  the  principalities 
'Liegnitz,  Brieg,  and  Wohlau  were  to  devolve  upon  the  repre- 
'ntative  of  the  HohenBollemBj ;  in  the  second,  the  Imperial 

*  ImwiI  m  tlio  Diet  of  ynTambng,  1SS&    Ita  proTiiIou  eonititntad  th»  fnnda- 
^1 1»  of  tbii  OemiiLn  Empin. 

*  Vid,  pi^  *1T. 

tTbultut  funlly  of  Iba  DnkM  at  UtfMm  ditd  ent  In  ISTS.    Tha  oompMt 
(■■ni  U}  nfioiititutod  tbe  luU  of  tba  eblm  [n^himl  to  KIhU  bj 

In  Mr    . 
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Id^i  &rsezDbI«ed  a;  Perrik&3  15^8  ga&r&nie%d  to  the  Branden- 
burg Hoh^nzotems  ihr  reTerson  of  the  duchy  of  Prussia  in 
the  event  of  the  eitinetion  of  vhr  then  roiing  famil  v  of  Bran- 
denburg— Qriolzbacb  Ansbach  . 

Thes^dirporition*  promise  well  for  the  futare,  and  Joachim  EI., 
on  the  eve  of  i^inz  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  1571^  must  haT« 
felt  that  he  had  kid  a  secnre  foundation  of  greatness  that  would 
come.  Under  his  =ueces5or,  John  George,  the  young  state  made 
a  considerable  stride  forward.  That  prince,  bent  on  the  develop- 
ment of  his  countrv  and  the  extension  of  his  dominions,  re- 
united  under  the  Electoral  sway  the  severed  provinces  of  the 
Neumark  and  Courland,  and.  suppressing  the  three  bishoprics 
of  Brandenburg,  Havelberg,  and  Lebus,  annexed  the  lands 
attaching  to  them.  He  maintained,  at  the  same  time,  the 
claims  of  his  son  to  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  a  see  which, 
since  151B,  had  been  ever  occupied  by  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Brandenburg.  Above  all,  he  pushed  the  claims  of  his  House 
to  the  Duchy  of  Prussia,  and  to  the  duchies  of  Cleve,  Julich,  and 
Berg,  the  former  secured  to  it,  as  I  have  shown,  by  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Diet  of  Petrikau — the  reigning  Duke,  Albert  Frederic, 
having  no  male  heir  ;  the  latter,  by  the  marriage  of  his  grand- 
son, John  Sigismund,  with  Anna,  only  daughter  of  Eleonora,* 
^•ife  of  Albert  Frederic,  and  sole  heiress  to  those  duchies.  Death 
overtook  John  George  (1598)  before  the  claim  upon  these 
duchies  had  become  due,  but  the  same  end  was  pursued  with 
even  more  vigour  by  his  son  and  successor,  Joachim  Frederic. 
This  prince  caused  the  investiture  over  Prussia  to  be  renewed, 
and  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  win  the  suffrages  of  the  nobles  in 
the  three  duchies.  Besides  this,  he  confirmed  with  his  cousins  the 
family  compact  made  by  their  common  ancestor,  Albert  Achilles 
(1603),  and  the  year  following  he  estabhshed  the  College  of  the 
Privy  Council,  as  standing  chief  guardian  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  family.  He  died  (1608)  before  the  occurrence  of 
the  event  which  would  have  gratified  all  his  aspirations.  His 
son,  however,  John  Sigismund,  husband  of  the  heiress  Anne, 
made  good  his  claims  (1614),  after  some  hard  fighting,  to  the 
possession  of  the  three  duchies,  and,  four  years  later,  became, 
by  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  ruler,  under  the  overlordship 

*  Eleonora  of  CIoTe  was  the  sister  of  the  last  Duke  of  Jillich.    Her  only  ohfld, 
Anne,  was,  therefore,  the  heiress  of  the  dnchy  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  JUlioh  dnchiea, 
comprising  the  duchies  of  Jiilich,  CloTe,  and  Berg,  and  the  connties  Ifark,  RaTens- 
btrg,  and  Ravenstein.    As  stated  in  the  text,  Anne  had  married  John  Sigiamimd 
grandson  of  the  then  ruling  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
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of  Polaucl,  of  the  Duchy  of  Prussia.  It  will,  I  think,  be  con- 
renieut  if  I  pau^e  here  to  take  a  rotrospectivo  glance  at  the 
history  of  that  duchy,  from  the  period  when  it  was  first  known 
to  the  time  when  it  came,  in  the  manner  alrea<ly  shown,  under 
the  sway  of  the  Hohenzoltema. 

The  lands  on  the  Kbores  of  the  Baltic,  which  afterwards  con- 
stituted the  kingdom  of  PiiiBaia,  are  said  to  have  been  made 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  famous  Greek  traveller  PytheaB,' 
about  three  hnndred  and  twenty  years  before  Christ.  Pytbeas 
calls  the  lands  washed  by  the  Baltic  "  Mentenomon,"  tlieir  in- 
habitants Goths,  and  the  neighbours  of  their  inhabitants 
TGutons.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  place  of  many  of  the 
adventurous  Goths  who  had  quitted  these  lands  in  search  of 
other  pastures  was  taken  by  Slavs,  and  these  mingled  with  the 
Gotha  who  ha^  remained.  The  country  wewt  of  the  Weichsel — 
thst  part  of  the  present  West  Prussia  formerly  known  as 
Pomerellen.t — was  occupied  by  the  Pomeranians  ;  but  the  lands 
to  the  east  of  that  river  had  fallen  to  a  Ijranch  of  the  mixed  race 
I  have  referred  to,  and  who,  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth 
Mnlury,  began  to  be  known  as  Borussi — thence  I'orussi  and 
Pniasi.  The  religion  of  these  people  was  substantially  a  worship 
of  Nature,  their  chief  divinity  being  Perkunos,  the  god  of  light. 
Their  solemn  feasts  were  held  at  the  change  of  the  seasons, 
'orests  and  lakes  were  specially  dedicated  to  the  divinities.  No 
other  people  of  Slav  origin  held  with  such  tenacity  to  the  old 
nitht  as  did  the  Prussians.  Traces  of  heathen  customs  and 
**nis  ol  WOTshipwere  to  be  seen  in  the  habits  of  the  people  even 
■0  Ute  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first 
'^tempts  at  their  conversion,  undertaken  in  the  thousandth 
•ffltnry  by  Adalbert  of  Prague  and  Bruno  of  Magdeburg,  were 
■''ffled  by  the  savsgeness  of  the  people.  The  breast  of  Adalbert 
*••  pieroed  to  the  death  by  a  javelin  cast  by  a  heathen  priest 
"*'  Culm  (997) ;  Bruno,  and  eighteen  of  his  followers,  fell 
Wtiini  in  tLn  infuriated  moh  on  the  14th  Fehruaiy  1009.  Up 
iwtiuBperioil  the  Fruasi,  or  Prussians,  had  maintained  their 
•*^  independence.  Their  priests,  who  exercised  likewise  the 
!  of  judge  and  law-giver,  had  not  been  slow  to  point  out  to 
that  the  abaudoiunent  of  their  old  faith  would  be  a  sure 
P^CDraor  to  the  loss  of  the  personal  liberty  which  they  enjoyed. 

*  Vtbrr  pffih.,11.  ,-.»>  .1/«M,'b-nt,  W.  BaiwL    Qottiiigm,  ISEa 
J  Poaur»l]os  (PoDigrnaiu  p*rv%)  wu  tonnad  of  tha  itrip  of  Wut  PmuiA  wUeh 
■•  bMv««ii  tlM  Ml  Wik  of  the  WtiabMl,  Pomannik,  th*  grud  dnahy  of  Pomo, 
"   "  '  '     ^JUpri»»y»lta«o«wanSahwati,K«iIk^8tugaTd,aid  UnehH. 
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They  had  not  prepared  them  for  the  contrary  process.  It  was 
that  proc(?BB,  however,  which  prevailed.  Six  years  after  the 
death  of  Bniiio,  the  Polish  duke,  Boleslaw  Chobri,  assamed  an 
overlordship  over  East  Prussia.  For  a  long  series  of  years  thi^ 
ovcrlordship  remained  nominal,  every  attempt  at  subjection  or 
conversion  beinj^  fiercely  repulsed.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half,  his  successor  at  a  long  interval,  Boleslaw  tS., 
succeeded  iud<:ed  m  procuring  the  absolute  submission  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  small  tract,  but  in  attempting  to  puwh  his 
conquests  further  he  and  his  entire  army  were  destroyed  (lltJl). 
His  successor,  Gasimir  II.,  was  for  the  moment  more  succesi- 
ful.  iJuringhis  reign  of  twenty -one  years  (1173-94)  hemansged 
to  reduce  the  Prussians  to  obedience.  But  the  success  was  only 
temporai-y.  On  his  death  the  Prussians  not  only  threw  off  tb» 
yoke,  but,  attacking  in  their  turn  the  Polish  possessions  of 
Casimir's  son  Conrad,  forced  its  inhabitants  to  pay  them 
tribute  t 

Meanwhile,  Christianity  had  been  introduced  into  the  ludi 
west  of  the  Weiehsel.  From  these  a  Bernardine  monk  nuned 
Christian,  a  Pomeranian  by  birth,  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  to  convert  his  brethren  in  the  euton 
tracts,  Uis  efforts  wore  crowned  with  success ;  many  of  tbi 
most  influential  of  the  Piniissian  population  were  baptised,  uv 
the  commoner  people  followed  their  example.  In  couBidenbiB 
of  these  great  services  Pope  Innocent  III.  nominated  Chriitilfl 
lirst  Bisliop  of  Prussia  (1'214).  Soon  after,  however,  a  reMli«> 
set  in,  the  converts  returned  to  their  old  faith  ;  and  theii  en- 
duct,  and  tliat  of  the  people  generally,  forced  upon  ChriBUui 
the  con\"ietion  that  force — that  is,  tiie  sword — was  the  wlj 
remedy.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  then,  he  organiatd  * 
cnisade  against  the  Prussians.  The  campaign  opened.  &■ 
Prussians  offered  but  little  opposition  to  the  disciplined  in* 
sent  against  them.  Their  appearance  of  snbmissioii  tmtBA 
then,  to  justify  the  withdrawal,  after  a  three  years'  oocupltiofc  I 
of  the  crusaders.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they  left  the  ootmBf  j 
than  the  Prussians  rose  to  a  man  (1*22*2),  re-asserted  ft)''  | 
independence,  and  resumed  their  old  habits ! 

Baffled   in  his  first  remedy  of  force,    the    Prussian  Bi^"^ 
attempted  now  a  second.    Taking  example  from  a  muaeurB  a'    ^ 
the  same  kind  which  had  been  tried  successfully  in  Lironiii  ^^    ^ 
fonnded  (1226)  an  association  of  "  Iviugbts  of  Chn»I,"  ^^* 
also — ^from  the  castle  Dobrin,  on  the  other  side  of  \h&  KbI^ 
land,  which  had  been  sBsigned  them  as  a  reudf 
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of  the  Knight  Brothers  of  Dobrin.  These  he  sent  forth  on  & 
new  crusade.  But  they  were,  even  .at  the  outset,  less  successful 
than  their  predecessors.  Joining  Duke  Conrad,  they  entered 
East  Prussia,  but  were  attacked,  defeated,  and  nearly  entirely 
destroyed  (1225)  by  the  warlike  inhabitants  at  Strassburg*  (on 
the  Drewenz).  Not  content  with  their  victory,  the  Prussian 
hordes  spread  over  all  the  lands  watered  by  the  Weichsel, 
poured  into  Pomerellen,  took  Danzig,  and  destroyed  the  Cister- 
cian monastery  at  Oliva.  In  terror  at  their  devastations, 
Christian  and  Duke  Conrad  implored  the  German  Order  of 
Chivalry  to  come  to  their  aid.  Conrad  was  forced  to  add  to  his 
supplications  substantial  gifts,  and  it  was  only  by  the  cession 
of  the  territories  represented  by  Culm  and  Lobau  that  he 
induced  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  Hermann  of  Salza,  to 
despatch  a  small  number  of  knights  to  his  assistance  (1228). 
At  their  head  came  the  gallant  Hermann  Balk.  For  the  first 
year  or  two  they  avoided  contact  with  the  enemy,  preferring  ta 
repair  destroyed  castles  and  to  build  others,  t  Gradually  their 
number  increased  to  a  hundred,  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1238- 
that  they  ventured  upon  decisive  operations  against  the  enemy. 
In  that  year  the  tide  turned  in  their  favour.  Wearing  a  black 
cross  on  their  white  mantles,  and  aided  by  volunteers,  knights,, 
and  warriors  from  all  parts  of  Northern  Germany,  they  gained  a 
great  battle  on  the  Sirguna.  This  first  success  was  the  prelude 
to  many  others.  The  opposition,  however,  was  fierce  and  reso- 
lute. The  war  lasted  exactly  fifty  years,  nor  was  it  till  128S 
that  East  Prussia  was  completely  conquered  and  its  people  were 
subdued !  By  means  of  German  colonists,  who  flocked  to  the 
conquered  territory  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  especially  from 
the  lands  watered  by  the  Lower  Bhine,  a  German  character  was 
gradually  impressed  upon  it;  To  the  peasantry  was  secured  free 
administration  of  their  communities  ;  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  fixed  privileges.  Whilst  the  war  was  still  progressing  the 
victors  had  founded  the  city  of  Konigsberg,  in  eternal  memory  of 
the  conquest,  after  a  hard-fought  contest,  of  the  district  still 
known  as  the  Samland,]:  under  the  splendid  leading  of  Ottokar, 
King  of  Bohemia.     Bishop  Christian,  who  may  be  considered 

*  Strassburg  lies  forty  miles  south-east  of  Marienwerder. 

t  They  repaired  Culm,  and  built  castles  at  Thorn,  Marienwerder,  and  Elbing. 

X  The  Samland  is  the  territory  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kurishe-Haff — ar 
lagoon  or  backwater  of  the  Baltic — and  the  Baltic  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Deime  ;  on 
the  south  by  the  Frischo-Haff — a  f resh-water  sea  separated  from  the  Baltic  by  a 
tongue  of  land — and  the  Pregel.  The  whole  forms  a  right-angled  parallelogram^ 
divided  into  two  by  a  line  running  from  Konigsberg  to  Crantz. 
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the  author  of  the  war,  died  before  it  had  been  decided  (1249}. 
After  the  Bubjection  of  PruBsia,  the  Knights  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  Lithuania,  and  aided  Margrave  Waldemar  of  Brandenbnig 
in  the  couqueiit  of  Fomerania,  which  then  ))ecame  bis  by  pui- 
chase  (1309). 

Tbe  part  which  the  German  orders  of  chivalry  had  taken  in 
the  Hubjection  of  Frussia  and  the  adjoining  terntories  gave  them 
naturally  very  great  influence.  Under  their  protection  the 
towns  and  cities  waxed  rich,  formed  guilds,  and  became  great 
centres  of  trade.  But  after  a  time  the  discipline  of  the  tnighta 
relaxed.  With  tliat  relaxation  the  sympathetic  relations  whici 
had  existed  between  them  and  the  great  towns  gradually  dis- 
appeared. The  Knigltts  had  failed,  after  a  war  which  lasted  ft 
century,  to  conquer  Lithuania.  In  18S6  that  province  bad  beoi 
united  to  Poland,  and,  the  war  still  continuing,  the  Knif^ 
suffered  nt  Taunenberg  a  defeat  (1410)  so  decisive  as  to  compel 
them  to  accept  at  Thorn  a  peace  (1411)  in  which  they  renonnnd 
their  long-contested  pretensions.  From  that  moment  thdr 
downfall  became  a  question  of  time.  The  great  towns  of  Pnuu 
combined  with  the  Foles  to  effect  their  overthrow.  Gtsdul^ 
their  fortunes  decayed,  and  in  a  second  Feace  of  Thorn  (WW) 
they  were  compelled  to  assign  to  Poland,  in  complete  Bovereigatfi 
tbe  territories  west  of  the  Weichsel,  and  to  accept  for  the  euton 
iwrtion  the  overlordship  (Lehns-oberboheit)  of  tbe  BOvereip<' 
that  kingdom.  The  separation  of  East  from  West  FrusBiftli' 
a  consequence  of  this  treaty. 

A  period  followed  marked  by  the  rule  of  weak  GrandmiilB* 
who  lived  upon  the  recollections  of  the  past,  without  atten^tiBI 
to  remedy  tbe  actual  present.  At  length  it  dawned  upas  0* 
ruling  minds  of  tbe  community  that  deliverance  from  fccdp 
yoke  could  only  be  attained  by  drawing  closer  the  tiee  lAoA 
bound  the  Order  to  the  German  Empire.  In  1511  the  Orderh»J 
elected  as  Grandmaster  Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg— 
Quolzbach  (Ansbacb) — grandson  of  tbe  Elector  Albert  AcbiUes. 
to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made."^  Trusting  to  ^ 
aid  promised  him  by  tbe  Emperor,  tbe  new  Grandmi^  ' 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  overlordBhip  to  the  King  of  Polaiw- 
That  sovereign  asserted  and  sustained  bi^  rights  by  force  a 
arms.  The  promised  help  never  came  to  Albert.  To  obtaio  ^ 
the  latter,  after  many  defeats,  proceeded  to  Germany  to  stck  <• 
is  person.  When  it  was  even  then  denied  him,  he  cune  (0  * 
heroio  leaolntion.    Already,  in  ISSS,  Lutber  h«4  eihofiwtj^ 
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German  Orders  of  Chivalry  to  renounce  the  vow  which  forbade 
them  to  marry.  To  Wittenberg;,  then,  the  Grandmaster  Albert 
made  his  way,  saw  the  great  Reformer,  and  was  advised  by  him 
to  marry  and  to  form  Prussia  into  a  hereditary  principality. 
The  Grandmaster  consented,  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  the  success  of  the  project,  Poland  agreed  to  cede  Prussia  to 
him  as  a  hereditary  principality  on  the  condition  of  his  acknow- 
ledging her  King  as  his  feudal  sovereign.  The  delight  with 
which  this  arrangement  was  accepted  in  Prussia  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  easy  and  rapid  spread  of  the  Reformed  doctrines  in 
that  country. 

Duke  Albert  left  one  child,  Albert  Frederic.  He,  however,, 
died,  without  male  issue,  in  1618.  To  provide  for  the  succession 
the  Imperial  Diet  at  Petrikau  had  arranged  (1563)  that  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  line  of  which  he  was  the  sole  repre- 
sentative, Poland  should  agree  to  the  reversion  to  the  Electoral 
House  of  Brandenburg  of  the  duchy  over  which  he  ruled.  On 
the  death,  then,  of  Albert  Frederic  in  1618,  the  duchy  of  Prussia 
at  once  came  into  possession  of  the  HohenzoUerns,  represented 
at  the  time  by  the  Elector  John  Sigismund.  At  this  point  I 
resume  the  thread  of  the  story  of  the  HohenzoUerns,  which 
I  had  laid  down  to  sketch  the  antecedents  of  the  province  thus, 
devolving  upon  them,  and  which  was  to  give  its  name  and 
character  to  their  increasing  dominions. 

John  Sigismund  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  dignities.  Very 
severe  illness  forced  him  to  abdicate  the  following  year 
(December  1619),  and  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  His  son, 
George  William,  possessed  neither  the  intellect  nor  the  disposi- 
tion necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  guide  the  destinies  of  a  young 
country  in  very  diflScult  times.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  had 
just  broken  out.  A  foreign  invader,  professing  to  secure  the 
religious  rights  of  the  German  people,  was  landing  in  Pome- 
rania,  whilst,  on  the  other  side,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  was 
taking  measures  to  oppose  with  all  the  steadfastness  of  his 
nature  a  cause  which  he  considered  to  be  indissolubly  allied 
with  anarchy  and  revolution.  At  the  outset,  George  William 
seemed  inclined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Reformers.  Falling, 
however,  under  the  influence  of  his  minister,  Adam  of  Schwar- 
zenberg,  a  Catholic  in  religion  and  an  Austrian  in  politics,  he 
drew  back  at  the  critical  moment,  and  showed  unmistakable 
leanings  to  his  feudal  lord.  His  covert  hostility  towards  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  caused  the  terrible  sacking  of  Magdeburg ;  and 
if,  for  a  moment  before  the  battle  of  Breitenf^ld  (Leipzig),  he 
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came  to  terms  with  tbe  Swedish  invader,  the  apparent  Friendliness 
■waH  of  a  very  transitory  character.  When,  after  Lutxfu,  the 
fortunes  of  the  lieformers  aeeined  to  be  on  the  wane,  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  signed  a  separate  peace  with  the  Emperor  (ItiSiil.aDii 
George  AVilliam  followed  his  example.  The  consequence  was 
that  nriindeiihiirr;,  which  had  been  before:  devastnt<Hl  by  the 
Imperialists,  now  suffered  terribly  from  the  exactionu  of  the 
Swedes.  It  was  still  so  suffering  when  George  William  died 
(16-10). 

His  Kon,  Frederic  William,  kno\\'n  in  bistort'  as  the  Greil 
P^lector,  was  only  twenty  years  old  when  he  succeeded  hia 
father.  He  found  everything  in  disorder  :  his  country  desolite. 
liis  fortruBRes  garrisoned  by  troops  under  a  solemn  order  to  obey 
only  the  mandates  of  the  Emperor,  his  array  to  be  counted 
almost  on  the  fingers.  His  first  care  was  to  conclude  ft  tnee 
with  the  Swedes ;  his  second  to  secure  his  western  borders  bju 
alliance  with  Holland  ;  hia  third — not  iu  order  of  action,  fff  in 
that  respect  it  took  first  place — to  raise  the  nucleus  of  an  unjr; 
his  fourth,  to  cause  the  evacuation  of  his  fortresBea.  Dnringttt 
first  year  of  his  rule  he  raised  a  solid,  well>trained  font  of 
three  thousand  men,  and  induced  the  commanders  of  thegH- 
risons  to  quit  the  fortresses  they  held.  To  allay  the  wnth  of 
the  Emperor,  he  temporised  until  his  armed  force  had  attUHJ 
the  number  of  eiglit  thousand.  That  force  once  under  anni,  k* 
bolilly  asserted  his  position,  and  with  bo  much  effect  thftt  in 
the  discussions  preceding  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  he  waU 
exercise  n  considerable  influence.  By  the  terms  of  that  tnitfi 
the  j)art  of  Pomerania  known  as  Hinter  Pommem,  the  prina* 
paliticB  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt,  and  the  biBhoimMt' 
ifinden  and  Kammin  were  ceded  to  Brandenburg.  FndaiB 
William  tried  bard  to  obtain  tbe  other  part  of  Fomeranift  (Vo 
Pommem)  a^  opening  to  him  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  hot 
this  he  failed. 

The  Peace  once  signed,  Frederic  Williun  eet 
work  to  heal  tbe  disorders  and  to  repair  the  miaohief 

long  war  bad  cansed  in  his  dominions.    To  tbe  

trade  and  commerce,  to  the  enoootagement  of  agriGultim. 
contributed  bo  largely  by  hia  meunres,  that  during  hit  ro^ 
subseqaent  to  the  war,  of  forty  ysars,  the  income  of  Um  SM> 
more  than  qaadrapled  itself.    Nor  did  unwise  paraimooT  mb- 
tribute  in  the  slightest  degree  to  thi&  end.     He  specially 
rished  his  army.    We  have  seen  its  small  beginning  in  li    ~ 
Fifteen  years  later,  in  1666,  or  seven  years  alter  the 
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>f  the  Pence  of  Westphalia,  it  amounted  to  twenty-five  tlioiisand 
nen,  veil  drilled  and  well  disciplined,  disposing  of  seventy- two 
ueces  of  cannon. 

In  tbe  times  in  which  he  lived  he  had  need  of  hucIi  an  army, 
n  1C54,  Christina,  the  wayward  and  gifted  dauglitcr  of  Gub- 
avus  Adolphus,  had  abdicated.  Her  successor  on  th<;  throne  of 
Sweden  was  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  Duke  of  Zweibriicken, 
be  same  whom  we  have  seen  vainly  endeavouring  to  triumph 
»ver  tbe  persistent  gallantry  of  the  citizens  of  Prague  *  The 
•iglit  of  Charles  Gustavus  to  the  succeasion  was,  however,  con- 
,ested  by  John  Casimir,  King  of  Poland,  Vainly  did  the  great 
Slector  use  all  his  efforts  to  induce  both  parties  to  agree  to  an 
iccommodation.  Those  were  the  days— and  they  have  not  yet 
entirely  died  out — when  possession  was  to  the  warrior  who 
jonld  most  effectually  wield  the  aword.  War  enaued.  In  that 
war  the  star  of  Charles  Gustavus  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
anfortnnate  John  Casimir  was  forced  to  abandon  his  own  domi- 
nionB  and  to  flee  into  Silesia.  The  vicinity  of  the  two  rivals 
to  tuB  own  outlying  territories  was,  however,  too  near  not  to 
nuder  anxious  Frederic  William  of  Brandenburg.  To  protect 
PniBBia,  then  held  in  fief  from  the  King  of  Poland,  he  marched 
^th  eight  thousand  men  to  its  borders.  But  even  with  such  a 
fi)ree  he  was  unable,  or  perhaps,  more  correctly,  he  was  pm- 
^tly  unwilling,  to  resist  the  insistance  put  upon  him  at 
Konigsberg  by  the  victorious  King  of  Sweden  (1656)  to  transfer 
1o  him  the  feudal  overlordehip  of  that  province.  Great  results 
AlUowed  from  this  compliance.  Hardly  had  the  treaty  been 
'*pied,  when  John  Casimir,  returning  from  Silesia  with  an 
^p«ial  army  at  his  back,  drove  the  Swedes  from  Poland,  and 
VKoreied  his  dominions.  He  did  not  evidently  intend  to  stop 
there.  Then  it  was  that  the  opportmiity  arrived  to  tbe  Great 
Hleetor.  Earnestly  solicited  by  the  King  of  Sweden  to  aid  bun 
b  a  contest  which  had  assumed  dimensions  so  formidable, 
pledoric  William  consented,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  he 
luld  receive  the  Polish  palatinates  {Woiwodaitaften)  of  Fosen 
1  Ealisch  as  the  prioe  of  a  victoriooa  campaign.  He  then 
1  tbe  King  wiQi  his  army,  met  the  enemy  at  Warsaw, 
^t  with  him  ctote  to  that  city  a  great  battle,  vhioh  lasted 
9  day^  ('IHih  to  80th  July  1666),  and  which  terminated 
I,  thankfl  mainly  to  the  pertinaoi^  of  the  fir&Qdenburgera — 
Ktite  comple  defeat  of  the  Poles.  The  Tictoiy  gained,  Frederic 
J  withdrew  his  troops.  He  declined,  on  gnmnds  of  polii^, 
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to  aid  further  in  a  course  which  would  have  resulted  in  firoatly 
adding  to  the  strength  of  a  neighbour  already  sufficientk 
powerful.  His  withdrawal,  in  almost  bringing  the  Kina  of 
Sweden  to  deetmctioti,  was  soon  to  give  him  an  evidence  of  liis 
own  |>ower,  and  of  the  direction  in  which  it  mi>:;ht  be  moat 
advantageously  employed.  Again  did  John  Casimir  recover 
from  his  defeat ;  again,  aided  by  the  Imperialists,  did  he  luarcli 
to  the  front,  reoccnpy  Warsaw,  and  take  up  a  threatening  poai- 
tion  opposite  to  the  Swedish  camp.  The  King  of  SweJai 
beheld  in  this  action  on  the  part  of  his  enemy  the  prelode  to 
his  own  certain  deBtruction,  unless  by  any  means  he  conM 
induce  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  once  more  to  save  him.  He 
sent,  then,  urgent  messengers  after  him  to  beg  him  to  retam. 
The  messengers  found  Frederic  William  at  Labian.*  There  the 
Elector  halted,  and  there,  joined  the  next  day,  20th  Norembei 
1656,  by  King  Charles  Gustavus,  he  signed  a  treaty,  by  whiet, 
on  condition  of  his  material  aid  in  the  war,  the  latter  TeDomw' 
his  feudal  ovcilordship  over  Prussia,  and  agreed  to  acknowledge 
the  Elector  and  his  male  descendants  as  sovereign  dukes  of  Alt 
province.  In-the  war  which  followed,  the  enemiea  of  Swrfoi 
and  Brandenburg  multiplied  on  every  side.  The  Danes  tai 
Lithuanians  espoused  the  cause  of  John  Casimir.  Its  iffV 
seemed  to  Frederic  William  more  than  doubtful.  He  ubd 
himself,  then,  whether — the  new  enemies  who  had  ariaen  beag 
the  enemies  of  Sweden  and  not  of  himself — be  had  not  noc 
to  gain  by  sharing  in  the  victories  of  the  Poles  than  in  1>* 
defeats  of  the  Swedes.  Replying  to  himself  affirmatively)  ^ 
concluded,  29th  September  1657,  through  the  intermedUiPI 
of  the  Emperor,  with  the  Poles,  at  Whelau,  a  treaty 
the  dukedom  of  Prussia  was  ceded  in  absolute  soi 
to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  his  male  iasne,  witii 
Kion  to  Poland  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  M 
Franconian  HohenzoUems;  in  return,  Frederic  Williun  tfflfl 
liimseU  to  support  the  Poles  in  their  war  against  Sweden  lotill 
corps  of  four  thousand  men. 

But  before  this  convention  ootild  be  acted  upon,  forttuu  h* 
again  smiled  upon  Charles  Gustavus.  Turning  in  tbo  hci^' 
winter  against  the  Danes,  the  King  of  Sweden  had  ilefeiU^ 
them  in  the  open  field,  pursued  tham  across  the  frozen  wstett^ 
the  Belt  to  Fiinen  and  Beeland,  snd  bad  imposed  upon  fi«-^ 

f  A  town  OB  the  Delne,  twrntr-Bva  mOM  to  the  tiarlh-fl««t  ot  Eoni^huf. 
t  A  to«n«t  OaMmatuoMAt  tlwAIbndRqfai;  jwntf-^g^m 
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king  the  humiliating  peace  of  Boeskilde  (1658).  He  seemed 
inclined  to  proceed  still  farther  in  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  rival  of  his  country,  when  a  combined  army  of  Poles 
and  Brandenburgers  suddenly  poured  through  Mecklenburg  into 
Holstein,  drove  thence  the  Swedes,  and  gave  them  no  rest  till 
they  had  evacuated  likewise  Schleswig  and  Jutland  (1659).  In 
a  battle  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards  on  the  island  of 
Fiinen,  at  Nyborg,  the  Swedes  suffered  a  defeat.  This  defeat 
made  Charles  Gustavus  despair  of  success,  and  he  had  already 
begun  to  treat  for  peace,  when  death  snatched  him  from  the 
scene  (January  1660).  The  negotiations  which  had  begun, 
however,  continued,  and  finally  peace  was  signed  on  the  1st  May 
1660,  in  the  monastery  of  OUva,  close  to  Danzig.  This  peace 
confirmed  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  his  sovereign  rights 
over  the  duchy  of  Prussia.  From  this  epoch  dates  the  complete 
union  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia — a  union  upon  which  a  great 
man  was  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  powerful  North  German 
kingdom  ! 

Frederic  William  possessed  something  more  than  a  dim  con- 
sciousness of  the  future  in  store  for  his  country.  To  him,  he 
felt,  was  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  the  way  to  greatness,  of 
making  the  country  over  which  he  ruled  thoroughly  ready  to 
make  the  next  spring  forward.  How  he  had  effected  this  in  the 
past;  how,  from  the  crushed  population  in  1640-2,  he  had 
gradually  formed  an  army,  and  how,  by  means  of  that  army,  he 
had  rid  himself  of  an  overlordship  which  had  fettered  his 
ancestors  and  would  equally  have  paralysed  himself,  has  been 
told.  But  now,  though  the  army  was  still  to  do  much,  there 
were  internal  reforms  to  be  effected — grievances  crying  for 
removal,  and  which  would  have  to  be  removed  before  the  posi- 
tion of  the  HohenzoUems,  as  rulers,  would  be  secure. 

The  first  of  the  evils  which  he  felt  must  be  repressed  was  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  especially  in  the  duchy  of 
Prussia.  Frederic  William  did  not  act  until  all  his  measures 
were  ready.  Then,  and  then  only,  he  took  the  first  step ;  he 
imposed  a  tax  which  particularly  affected  the  well-bom  and 
wealthy.  The  nobles  and  the  great  commercial  houses,  ever  up 
to  that  time  exempted  from  all  taxation,  banded  together  to 
resist  the  new  impost,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty,  and 
appealed  for  support  to  their  ancient  feudal  lord,  the  King  of 
Poland.  Two  men  showed  themselves  specially  active  in 
fomenting  this  agitation:  the  one,  Both,  chief  magistrate  of 
Ecnigsbergy  the  representative  of  the  city  guilds;  the  other, 
VOL.  VII,  2a 
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Colonel  von  KalkBtein,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  nobility.  Fredaie 
William,  Heeing  the  necessity  of  strong  measures,  caused  them 
two  men  to  be  seized  and  cast  into  prison.  He  then  forced  the 
recusants  (1C68J  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty.  But  his  troubles  in 
this  respect  were  not  yet  over.  Eoth  died  in  captivity ;  Kalk- 
stein,  on  the  submission  of  the  Orders,  hai]  been  released. 
Instead  of  recognising  the  inevitable,  thi^  turbulent  spirit 
crossed  the  border  into  Poland,  and  appealed  to  the  Diet  of 
Warsaw  to  resume  its  ancient  overlortlship  over  the  ducby.  In 
vain  did  Frederic  William  demand  Ma  expulsion.  Besolred, 
however,  to  terminate  an  incident  which  caused  an  open  sorelo 
rankle  in  the  heart  of  his  own  dominions,  he  contrived  a  criftT 
scheme  to  seize  the  inciter  to  rebellion.  Succeeding  in  hit 
purpose,  he  hurried  him  off  to  Memel,  and  there  had  him 
beheaded  (1G71)  as  a  warning  to  others.  From  that  moment 
the  authority  of  the  Hohenzollems  to  tax  all  ctasses  alike  m> 
unquestioned. 

Hardly  bad  Frederic  William  thus  made  himself  master  in  ls> 
own  dominions,  when  his  attention  was  called  to  foreign  tSsa. 
In  1672  Louis  XIV.,  more  than  ever  desirous  to  incoiponte  tht 
Netherlands  in  his  own  dominions,  declared  war  with  Hollud. 
Never  had  his  chances  of  success  seemed  so  certain;  forniit 
only  had  he  England,  then  ruled  by  Charles  11.,  as  an  illj. 
but  he  had  made  a  pact  with  the  Gmperor  Leopold,  whenl^ 
that  prince  engaged  not  to  act  seriously  against  him,  altbon^ 
as  head  of  the  Empire  he  could  not  help  sending  an  Impsii' 
corps  to  guard  the  Rhenish  provinces  against  invasion.  In 
addition,  the  French  King  had  subsidised  Sweden,  and  boo' 
its  King  to  attack  Brandenburg  in  case  its  Elector  ahould  nib 
any  active  demonstration  against  France. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Frederic  William  had  marched  v^ 
his  contingent  to  join  the  confederated  army  of  tlie  Empifti 
commanded  by  Montecucculi,  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  l!lfontecD^ 
culi  had  secret  instructions  to  avoid  all  occaeion  for  a  contef' 
with  France,  to  make  merely  a  military  promenade.  In  oIm^ 
ence  to  these  instmotions  he  spent  the  entire  season  in  mardiiM 
and  counter-marching,  always  taking  care  to  avoid  tbi->  dirediiA 
in  which  the  enemy  were  to  be  found.  Meanwhile  the  Frew''' 
under  Tnrenne,  bad  invaded  Westpbelia.  Tired  of  the  porpox'' 
less  marches  of  Monteoaocnli,  and  penetrating  his  deaE»'' 
Frederic  imiiam  insisted  that  the  German  army  shmild  Duv 
against  Torenne.  Monteoauoali  not  only  complied,  brt^j 
arranged,  that  in  the  first  akinniahM  which  took  place  i|||bI 
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iwo  armies  arrived  within  striking  distance  of  each  other  the 
Germans  should  have  all  the  advantage.  The  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg pressed  Montecucculi  to  follow  up  these  advantages, 
and  for  some  time  the  expectation  prevailed  that  a  great  battle 
would  decide  the  campaign.  But  Turenne  and  Montecucculi 
understood  each  other  thoroughly.  The  days  passed  in  empty 
manoeuvring.  The  Elector  felt  that  he  was  beaten  without 
having  fought  ("  ohne  Schlacht  geschlagen  ").  The  only  con- 
solation he  had  was  that  a  considerable  French  army,  which 
would  have  decided  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  was  kept 
for  a  time  inactive  in  Westphalia.  Weary  at  length  of  thus 
playing  at  soldiers,  and  unable,  unsupported,  to  make  head 
against  France,  Frederic  William  signed,  very  unwillingly,  with 
France,  the  Treaty  of  Vossem,  whereby,  in  consideration  of  the 
complete  evacuation  by  the  latter  of  the  duchy  of  Gleves  and 
its  fortresses,  he  renounced  his  alliance  with  Holland  (16th 
June  1673). 

Frederic  William  signed  the  Treaty  of  Vossem  under  very  hard 
compulsion.  It  went  sorely  against  every  feeling  of  his  heart, 
every  inner  conviction,  against  his  sympathies,  to  agree  to  its 
terms.  He  signed  it  with  the  determination  to  break  it  on  the 
first  convenient  opportunity.  To  the  States-General  he  excused 
himself  by  pointing  to  the  difficulties  of  his  own  position,  the 
soft-heartedness  of  his  allies,  and  by  assuring  them  that  when 
the  opportunity  should  arise  he  would  not  hold  back. 

That  opportunity  came  more  quickly  than  even  he  had  ex- 
pected. The  Emperor  Leopold  had  become  at  last  alive  to  the 
danger  of  allowing  free  course  to  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  appealed  to  Frederic  William  to  come  forward  once  more  to 
the  defence  of  the  Fatherland.  Vainly  did  Louis  try  by  promises 
and  blandishments  to  induce  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  to 
agree  to  remain  neutral.  On  the  1st  July  1674,  the  Elector 
signed  .with  the  Emperor,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands  a  con- 
vention which  was  virtually  a  declaration  of  war  against  France. 
In  the  October  following,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  well- 
armed  and  well-disciplined  troops,  he  marched  to  Strasbourg 
and  joined  the  Imperial  army  in  Alsace. 

The  commander  of  the  Imperialists  was  Boumonville,  a  man 
unfit  to  command  under  any  circumstances,  still  less  to  make 
head  against  so  perfect  a  master  of  the  art  of  war  as  was  Turenne. 
Boumonville  had,  however,  for  a  long  time  the  advantage  in 
numbers.  But  he  did  not  utilise  them.  The  campaign  is  con- 
sidered as  Turenne's  masterpiece.     He    out-manoeuvred    the 
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Imperial  army ;  then  beat  it  near  Mulhausen  (29th  Deeemberi ; 
again  at  Tiirckheim  (5th  January  1676) ;  and  by  the  11th  h»d 
(iriven  it  entirely  out  of  Alsace.  "  There  is  no  longer  any  enemy 
in  Alsace,"  he  wrote,  "  except  the  prisoners  I  have  taken !  " 

To  Frederic  William  the  campaign  was  full  of  disappointment 
and  disaster.  For  its  untoward  result  he  blamed  the  Imperial 
commander.  His  incapacity  he  had  detected  long  before  tiie 
catastrophe  arrived.  But  another  misfortune  had  touched  him 
even  more  nearly  than  the  loss  of  Alsace.  His  eldest  sou, 
Charles  Emilius,  one  of  the  most  promising  princes  of  the  age, 
had  l)een  carried  off  at  Strasbourg  by  fever  during  the  campftiRO. 
He  was  still  suffering  under  the  deep  afBiction  caused  him  hj 
this  loss,  when  information  reached  him  (14th  January)  thit 
the  Swedes  had  invaded  his  dominions  ! 

It  was  too  true.  The  reader  will  recollect  that,  to  hinder  the 
co-operation  of  the  princes  of  North  Germany  in  the  defence  d 
the  Fatherland,  Louis  XIV.  had,  by  the  promise  of  an  tnnnil 
subsidy,*  bound  the  King  of  Sweden  to  attack  any  Gemus 
Power  which  should  ally  itself  with  the  Dutch.  Brandenborg 
was  naturally  indicated  in  this  contract ;  and  now  th*t  tk 
Elector  was  far  away  in  Alsace,  his  troops  severely  handled  bf 
Turenne,  the  French  King  called  upon  Sweden  to  carry  it  oit. 
It  is  due  to  the  councillors  of  Charles  XI.,  King  of  Sweden— vIa 
the  son  and  Buccessor  of  the  Charles  Augustus  whom  we  haff 
already  met,  had  but  little  more  than  two  years  before  (Decranlxf 
1672)  terminated  his  minority — to  state  that  he  very  miwiUiD^ 
complied.  But  the  King  of  France  insisted  j  Charles  himitV 
was  young  and  weak ;  ffnally,  then,  in  the  month  of  JuaOf 
1675,  General  Wrangel  led  a  Swedish  army,  twenty  thoiuu' 
strong,  and  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  Elector. 

The  cautious  proceedings  of  the  invaders  at  the  ontset  tt^ 
to  indicate  that  their  main  object  was,  by  a  divarsion,  lo  f 
the  Elector  to  withdraw  hia  troops  from  the  army  of  the  Bi^^Hft 
Soon,  however,  the  love  of  gain,  the  sight  of  a  defunw*' 
country,  changed  their  design.  Throwing  aside  their  cantiiA 
the  Swedes  marched  boldly  forward,  plundering  and  bonuog* 
they  advanced,  until,  in  the  month  ai  May,  they  enterMJ  Bvi" 
land,f  the  granary  <^  Berlin,  and  carried  their  devastatiaotf 

*  Tbi*  mibddj  WM  to  kmoiuit  to  nz  hnndiad  thotiiand  thalan,  ( 
nbwtj  thimmid  ponnd*  itcrliiig. 

f  HftvellMid  aompriM*  tha  oonnbjbordand  b;  Ih«  llnr. . ._, ,  _    . 

low  gMttBdj  watond  bj  tha  ovarflowtai*  af  tha  Khiu  knd  tba  Doh*.  Tt****^^ 
aKBallitTariAlah,«ftamnnliiCaaaniMalrfxt]r^''  "  '  * 

ds  bOm  ■arth'«arlh-waat  of  Bfaadaabn^ 
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to  the  very  gates  of  that  capital.  Whilst  they  occupied  the  line 
of  the  Havel  from  Havelberg  to  Brandenburg,  they  maintained 
their  communications  with  Fomerania  by  occupying  the  bridge 
over  the  little  river  Khin  covering  the  passes  of  Fehrbellin,  of 
Cremmen,  and  of  Oranienburg.  Wrangel  intended  to  concen- 
trate his  troops  and,  crossing  the  Elbe,  to  press  forward  into  the 
Altmark,  there  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Hanover, 
who  only  wanted  a  pretext  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  French. 
His  preparations  for  that  purpose  had  nearly  been  completed  at 
the  middle  of  June ;  the  only  point  still  remaining  to  be  accom- 
plished was  the  concentration  of  the  army.  It  was  still  spread 
in  a  long  line  along  the  Havel,  occupying  as  main  points  Havel- 
berg, Eathenow,  and  Brandenburg.  In  point  of  fact,  Wrangel 
felt  himself  perfectly  assured  against  an  attack.  He  believed 
the  Elector  and  his  army  to  be  either  in  Franconia — where  he 
had  taken  winter  quarters — or  on  his  march  thence  to  the 
Bhine. 

Wrangel  was  still  living  in  the  paradise  of  fools,  when  sud- 
denly information  was  brought  to  him  that  his  centre  of  his  line 
— Eathenow — had  been  pierced;  and  his  troops  there  killed, 
made  prisoners,  or  put  to  flight ! 

It  had  happened  in  this  manner.  Frederic  William  had,  we 
have  seen,  first  learned  the  invasion  of  the  Swedes  as  he  himself 
was  retreating  from  Alsace  before  Turenne.  His  first  thought 
was  a  joyful  one.  During  the  negotiations  preceding  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  Frederic  William  had  tried  hard  to  obtain  Fome- 
rania. He  had  not  prevailed.  The  claims  of  Sweden  had  been 
preferred  to  his  claims.  Now,  without  cause,  Sweden  was  in- 
vading his  territory.  The  longing  for  Fomerania,  which  had 
never  left  him,  showed  itself  in  the  words  which  he  exclaimed 
when  he  heard  of  the  invasion :  ''  I  shall  make  them  give  me 
Fomerania."  He  was  forced  to  give  his  army  a  few  weeks'  rest 
in  and  about  Schweinfurt,  in  Franconia ;  but  he  was  not  idle 
there.  He  filled  up  the  gaps  made  by  the  campaign,  repaired 
the  damages  in  horses,  in  clothing,  in  materiel;  then,  in  the 
third  week  of  May,  everything  being  in  readiness,  he  set  out. 
He  had  kept  his  own  counsel ;  not  a  syllable  of  his  intentions 
had  eked  out;  his  generals  even  were  ignorant  of  them. 
Giving  out  that  he  was  about  to  occupy  Magdeburg,  he 
pressed  on  through  the  Thiiringen  Forest,  and  reached  Mag- 
deburg on  the  11th  June.  Here  be  learned  that  the  Swedes, 
unconscious  of  danger,  still  occupied  their  old  quarters  along 
the    Havel.      The   weather   was   thick  and  rainy,   the   roads 
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■were  mudd?  and  difficult ;  but,  in  spite  of  all,  Frederic  Williun 
and  his  Brandenburg  borBemen  pressed  on  with  the  greatest 
alacrity,  leaving  the  infantry  to  follow  as  they  beet  might. 
Those  daring  horsemen  reached  Bathenow  in  the  early  grey 
dawn  of  the  15th,  seized  by  a  stratagem  the  bridge  over  the 
Havel,  surprised  the  garrison,  cut  down  some,  made  prisooere 
of  others,  and  forced  the  remainder  to  take  refuge  in  flight ! 

Frederic  William  had  thus  gained  a  position  similar  to  those, 
many  in  number,  which  the  campaign  of  179G — the  moit 
brilliant  campaign  in  the  world's  history — was  more  completely 
to  illustrate.  With  a  force  far  inferior  to  the  enemy *s  on  the 
whole,  he  had  pierced  that  enemy's  centre,  and  cut  off  all 
communication  between  his  right  wing  and  his  left.  Each  d 
those  wings  stood  now  ignorant  even  of  the  existence  of  the 
other,  and  tremblingly  doubting  whether  it  might  or  might  not 
be  possible  to  re-unite  on  a  centre  point  in  the  rear  of  both. 
But  Frederic  William  had  foreseen  their  doubts  and  difBcultiei. 
Though  his  infantry  was  still  behind,  yet  from  the  very  hour 
of  his  victory  at  Rathenow  he  had  begun  to  take  meaaurea  (o 
render  retreat  and  combination  alike  impossible.  One  aniaU 
party  of  picked  men  sent  out  on  the  instant  had  bmnt  Ibt 
bridge  at  Fohrbellin ;  others,  of  larger  dimensionB,  hod  occDfiai 
the  passes  of  Crcmmen  and  Oranienburg. 

More  Frederic  WQliam  could  not  do  until  his  infantry  ahooU 
arrive.  There  still  seemed  to  remain,  then,  one  chance  fir 
Wrangel.  That  general  was  at  Brandenburg  with  his  left  viiiB> 
which  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  army  which  remained  to  Inni, 
when  he  heard  of  the  diHaster  at  Bathenow.  Had  be  mBiebal 
with  vigour  against  Bathenow  and  attacked,  with  anpeiicff  fonMr 
the  Brandcnburgcrs  as  they  were  lengthening  their  line  bnnidt 
Fehrbellin,  he  might  with  good  leading  have  counted  on  bh- 
cess.  Ignorant,  however,  of  the  fact  that  Frederice  Williua  iii 
only  cavalry,  and  to  a  certain  extent  demoralised  by  the  nit 
awakening  he  had  received,  Wrangel  thought  of  nothing  ti^' 
escape.  Unable  to  take  the  main  road  by  Bathenow,  be 
resolved  to  follow  the  banks  of  the  Beetz  as  far  as  Orotf 
Bebnitz,  and  to  gain  thence  the  main  road  at  Naues.  Bt 
carried  out  this  resolve,  and  pnBhing  forward  as  fast  as  ptwgibhi, 
reached  Nauen  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  the  Brandenburg  iobnl^ 
had  reached  Frederic  William  at  Bathenow.  The  higb  roail  W 
from  that  place  to  Qtobb  Behniti.  Could  be  ranch  Grow 
fiehmts  befittfl  Wnmgel.  the  latter  iw  doomeA.    ttoyM, 
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forward,  then,  with  great  vigour,  reached  Grose  Behnitz  at  two 
o'clock,  only  to  find  that  his  enemy  had  quitted  it  an  hour  before. 
Again  he  started  in  pursuit,  and  caught  the  Swedes  just  as  their 
vanguard  was  entering  Naueii.  A  akii-mish  between  the  Bran- 
denburg horsemen  and  the  Swedish  horsemen  who  formed  the 
rearguard  of  Wrangel's  force,  terminated  to  the  advantage  of 
the  former. 

But  the  Swedes  had  gained  Nauen — a  great  gain,  for  not  only 
was  the  place  very  defensible,  but  it  was  within  easy  distance 
of  Pehrbellin.  It  was  still  within  "Wrangel's  power,  by  calling 
to  himself  his  left  wing,  to  oppose  a  superior  force  to  Frederic 
William  on  a  decisive  point,  and,  beating  him,  to  overwhelm  the 
small  detachments  who  occupied  the  pasKes.  He  had,  in  fact, 
rerersed  the  conditions ;  for  at  Nauen  he  was  between  Frederic 
William  and  the  rest  of  the  Brandenburg  army.  But  Wrangel, 
instead  of  calling  to  himself  the  force  at  Fehrbellin,  prefei-red  to 
&11  back  himself  on  that  place.  He  evacuated  Nauen,  then, 
daring  the  night  of  the  Itith,  and  pushed  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  right  wing.  He  had  already  reached,  at  6  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  Linum,  a  village  a  little  more  than 
two  miles  from  Fehrbellin,  when  the  horsemen  of  the  Branden- 
burg advanced  guard,  led  by  Landgrave  Frederic  of  Hesse- 
Homburg,  charged  his  rearguard  with  so  much  fury,  that 
Wrangel  was  forced  to  bait  his  main  column  to  repulse  the 
Bttock.  Few  as  were  the  Landgrave's  number  in  comparison 
iritb  those  of  the  Swedes,  he  yet  made  Kueh  an  impression,  and 
gained  ho  great  an  advantage,  that  Frederic  William — whom  the 
news  of  the  attack  bad  at  first  greatly  displeased,  as  it  interfered 
witb  bis  intention  to  make  a  flank  movement  to  cut  off  the 
anemy's  retreat — resolved  to  huriy  forward  with  all  his  troops  to 
his  Kupport. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  Frederic  William  joined  the 
Landgnve  vith  all  his  cavalry — the  infantry  bemg  still  a  long 
mj  in  the  rear.  The  united  force  counted  five  thousand 
tKniry,  and  siz  hundred  dragoons  or  mounted  infantry.*  It 
hftd  thirteen  pieces  of  camion.  Wrangel,  on  the  otlier  hand,  dia- 
^ised  of  seven  tlioueand  infantry,  four  thousand  cavalry,  and 

ihirty-eight  guiin.  Tlie  difference  in  nimibers  was,  however, 
bore  than  compensated  for  by  the  higher  spirit  which  animated 

Be  Branden  burgers  by  the  ssperior  skill  of  their  leaders. 

tgst  the  latter  wbb  one  man  who  dflBerves  special  men- 
:  was  DorHingar,  who  oommanded  the  guns  tmder 

tbase  days  wm  TW»Bj  wcBBtod  lafMrtrr  and  nothiBK  mora. 
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Frederic  William.  He  had  only  thirteen  pieces,  but  he  took 
care  to  dispose  of  these  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  battle 
began  the  Swedes  found  the  position  they  had  taken  up,  between 
the  rillagcB  of  Linum  and  Hakenberg,  quite  untenable.  Wrangel 
fell  back,  then,  into  a  new  position  out  of  range.  But  again  did 
Dorflinger  outwit  him.  A  heavy  mist  hung  over  the  b&ttie- 
field.  Under  cover  of  this  mist,  Dorfliuger  took  his  thirteen 
guns  to  a  height  commanding  the  flank  of  the  new  Swedish 
line,  and  which  Wrangel  had  neglected  to  occupy.  This  beigbt, 
known  as  the  Hill  of  Hakenberg,  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  key 
of  the  position.  Dorflinger  had  conducted  his  movement  irith 
80  much  secrecy  that  it  had  not  been  detected  by  the  Swedes, 
and  be  displayed  a  prudence  equal  to  hie  skill  when  he  resolved 
to  defer  the  fire  until  the  charge  which  the  Brandenboig 
horsemen  were  preparing  should  be  made.  At  last  the  eritieil 
moment  ai'rived.  The  hor):emen  of  Brandenburg  dashed  br- 
ward  to  a  front  attack.  Then  did  DorBinger  open  his  fire,  ui 
by  bis  sudden  assault  deprive  the  surprised  enemy  of  all  poiV 
of  efifective  resistance. 

It  must  be  admitted  in  justice  to  Wrangel  that  hia  hedi 
remained  cool,  even  under  this  terrible  surprise.  Becogmnng 
at  once  his  error  in  having  neglected  to  occupy  Qie  bill  of 
Hakenberg,  he  wheeled  his  infantry  to  the  right,  led  theoi  19 
the  height  and  attempted  to  storm  the  death- dealing  bAtterin* 
So  hercc  was  the  rush  of  the  Swedish  veterans,  that  the  gmta 
number  of  the  liorsemen  posted  to  guard  the  gons  were  oni- 
thrown  and  put  to  flight.  But  for  the  sb^nuooB  efforte  of  ti» 
Elector  himself,  the  fate  of  the  day  might  have  been  ohangt^ 
But  one  Brandenburg  regiment  remained  on  the  hill  intMi 
As  the  Swedish  veterans  pressed  on,  its  colonel,  fighting  in  Aa 
front,  was  slain  ;  a  few  seconds  later,  and  the  lieQtenant-tt)litt> 
was  hurled,  sorely  wounded,  from  the  saddle  ;  the  rc^biiMt 
reeled  back  :  a  minute  later,  and  its  defeat  had  been  assored, 
the  battle  had  been  lost  for  the  Brandenburgers,  when,  just  at 
the  critical  moment,  the  Elector  himself,  leading  lii£  i»H 
reserves,  rushed  to  the  spot.  Again  the  combat  Joined.  ffiUl 
desperate  energy  the  Swedes,  strong  in  their  prestige,  pniBed 
forward;  with  firm  tenacity  the  Oreat  Elector  strove  to  r^ 
them.  The  murderous  nature  of  the  eouHict  may  ite  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  Master  of  the  Horse  of  the  Elector  «» 
killed  by  his  side,  that  he  himtitlf,  surroundeii  by  SnediA 
honemen,  was  being  whirled  awajr  a  prisoner,  whea  nintt  dariDf 
Bmutenborgen  dadied  forwazd  ra^essn^Um  ~        ' 
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grasp.  It  was  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  a  meleey  each  man  striking 
•out  for  himself.  There  was  no  manoeuvring ;  it  was  strength 
against  strength,  Swede  against  Brandenburger ;  the  prize,  the 
supremacy  over  North  Germany ! 

In  such  a  contest, — despite  the  darkness  caused  by  the  all- 
shrouding  mist,  despite  the  valour  of  the  Swedes, — the  strong 
Northmen  of  Germany,  inspired  by  the  love  of  the  Fatherland, 
felt  that  they  were  making  way,  that  gradually,  though  slowly, 
the  foe  was  falling  back  before  them.  After  two  hours  of  a  con- 
test, resembling  in  its  intensity  those  described  as  taking  place 
before  the  walls  of  Troy,  the  mist  suddenly  lifted,  the  sun 
shone  forth  in  all  its  brightness !  Then  the  truth  stood  nakedly 
revealed.  The  right  wing  of  the  Swedes  was  crushed  and 
broken ;  the  centre  and  left  wing  were  in  full  retreat  towards 
Fehrbellin.  The  victors,  utterly  exhausted,— ^they  had  scarcely 
quitted  their  saddles  for  eleven  days — were  too  worn  out  to 
pursue.  It  was  not  till  the  following  morning  that,  refreshed 
and  recovered,  they  followed  the  retreating  foe  to  the  borders  of 
Mecklenburg. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Fehrbellin — a^  battle  which  not  only 
freed  Brandenburg  from  a  dangerous  enemy  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  surrender  of  Pomerania  to  its  Elector,  but  which 
broke  for  ever  the  spell  of  invincibility  which  for  more  than 
half  a  century  had  attached  itself  to  Sweden — a  spell  which, 
gained  at  Leipzig,  at  Liitzen,  had  indeed  vanished  for  an 
instant  at  Nordlingen,  but  had  been  recovered  and  confirmed 
by  the  many  splendid  victories  gained  by  Banner,  by  Torsten- 
8on,  and  by  Wrangel.  That  spell  was  now  vanished — vanished 
for  ever.  Henceforward,  the  Germans  of  North  Germany  were 
animated  by  the  resolution  to  become  masters  on  their  own 
soil,  proudly  independent  of  their  neighbours. 

For  the  great  Elector  promptly  followed  up  his  victory  till  he 
had  compelled  the  Swedes  to  evacuate  all  Pomerania.  Three 
years  later,  when  they  once  more  crossed  the  border  from 
Livonia,  he  forced  them  again  to  retreat ;  and  although  in  the 
treaty  signed  at  St.  Germain  in  1679  he  was  forced  to  renounce 
his  Pomeranian  conquests,  he  did  not  the  less  establish  the 
ultimate  right  of  the  State  of  which  he  was  the  real  foimder  to 
those  lands  on  the  Baltic  for  which  he  had  so  hardly  struggled 
at  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 
When  he  died  (9th  May  1688)  he  left  the  kingdom  already 
made  in  a  position  of  prosperity  sufficient  to  justify  his  son 
and  successor  in  assuming,  thirteen  years  later,  on  the  anniver- 
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sary  of  the  victory  of  Pehrbellin,  the  title  of  King — a  title  which 
a  descendant  was  to  exchange,  a  hundred  and  seventy  years 
later,  for  the  higher  dignity  of  Emperor ! 

The  degree  of  importance  attached  by  the  Brandenbnig- 
PruBsian  people  to  the  victory  of  Fehrbellin  is  proved  by  the 
monnments  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  raised  on  the 
field  of  battle.  In  1800  the  canons  of  Rochow  erected  on  a  hill 
at  Linum  a  monument  bearing  this  inscription  :  "  Here  did  the 
brave  Brandenburgers  lay  the  foundation  of  Prussia's  greatness" 
(Hier  legten  die  bravcn  Brandenburger  den  Grund  zu  Preussen's 
Grosse).  In  1857  the  Warrior's  Club  (Kriegerverein)  of  the 
Havelland  placed  a  second  monument  on  the  battle-field.  Ani 
lastly,  on  the  18th  June  1875,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  victory,  the  present  Crown  Prince  of  the  German  Eiiipin 
laid  with  his  own  hand  the  foundation  stone  of  a  third  monu- 
ment which  has  subsequently  been  erected  on  the  hill  of  BtkeB- 
berg,  the  hill  the  opportune  seizure  of  which  by  Doi^in^v 
had  given  the  gallant  horsemen  of  Brandenburg  the  opportnnitj 
which  their  courage,  directed  by  their  great  leader,  had  knon 
how  to  make  decisive. 
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After  many  years  of  hesitation  and  agitation,  the  United  States* 
Congress  has  definitely  voted  a  sum  of  money  for  the  building  of 
new  war-ships,  and  since  August  last  three  cruisers  and  a  despatch 
vessel  have  been  laid  down  at  the  yard  of  Mr.  John  Boach  at 
Chester,  Pennsylvania.  The  reconstruction  of^the  American  Navy 
may  thus  be  considered  to  have  fairly  begun,  albeit  the  begin- 
ning is  but  a  modest  one  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  a  first-class  naval  power.  Full  particulars  of  the  new 
cruisers  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Bowles,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Advisory  Board,  which  has  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
vising the  construction  of  the  vessels,  and  from  this  authoritative 
statement  we  shall  draw  most  of  the  facts  recited  in  the  following 
pages.* 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Magazine  for 
1882,  a  fall  account  is  given  of  the  action  taken  up  to  that  time 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Navy,  and  those  who  sympa- 
thised with  his  view  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  naval  forces  of  the 
country.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  story  there  told ;  and  it  will 
suffice  here  to  say  that  nothing  was  done  towards  remedying  the 
admittedly  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs  until  May  of  last 
year.  Tenders  were  then  invited  from  several  firms  of  ship- 
builders, and  in  August  last  the  whole  of  the  work  was  assigned  to 
Mr.  Boach,  whose  offer  was  considerably  below  that  of  any  other 
firm. 

The  aggregate  sum  to  be  expended  on  the  four  vessels,  exclusive 
of  armament,  masts,  rigging,  boats,  stores,  &c.,  is  rather  over  half 
a  million  sterling — or  less  than  the  cost  of  the  hull  of  a  single  first- 
class  modern  armoured  ship.  Yet  the  decision  to  incur  this 
expenditure  has  been  so  widely  advertised  and  made  the  subject  of 
so  many  comments,  that  it  is  surprising  to  find  on  examination 

*  Mr.  Bowles'  paper  is  published  in  the  ProceeeUngs  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Institnte  for  1888. 
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how  little  has  been  done.  It  ia  natural,  however,  to  find  Amencsss 
impressed  by  even  this  small  step  in  advance,  after  so  many  yeut 
of  stagnation.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  obvious  that  as  yet  ibe 
United  States  is  making  no  serious  effort  to  refrain  the  position 
amongst  naval  powers  which  had  been  attained  twenty  yean  ago 
and  has  siDce  been  sacrificed. 

Some  of  the  notices  which  have  appeared  in  English  publications 
have  held  up  these  cruisers  to  the  admiration  of  naval  men,  ind 
recommended  their  imitation  in  the  Hoyal  Navy.  While  adtnittiD^ 
the  great  ability  and  ingenuity  of  American  shipbuilders,  and 
recognising  the  many  successes  they  have  achieved,  it  scarcely 
seems  probable  that  they  should,  at  a  bound,  surpass  all  that  Im 
been  done  in  Europe  under  the  stress  of  a  competition  so  keen  uil 
continuous  as  that  which  has  been  in  force  for  twenty  years,  dniing 
which  the  constructors  and  engineers  of  the  United  States  bin 
practically  had  no  demands  made  opon  them.  Anyone  who  iS 
take  the  trouble  to  study  the  facts  will  see  that  such  wbdorii 
laudation  as  has  been  indulged  in  is  quite  out  of  place ;  and  Ai 
most  competent  American  authorities  fully  admit  that  tbt  Mt 
vessels,  instead  of  being  patterns  which  might  be  copied  idiw 
tageously  in  Europe,  are  really  based  upon  European  nsdib 
I'hey  are  far  from  being  slavish  reproductions,  and  tbey 
some  novel  features ;  hut  after  admitting  to  the  full  the 
features  of  the  designs,  we  cannot  agree  that  ihey  vrill  iitlln— 
European  practice  to  any  sensible  extent. 

The  largest  of  (he  three  cruisers  is  to  he  named  the  Ciiflf* 
She  is  really  a  slight  variation  from  the  design  of  the  Leandir  dM 
of  the  Roynl  Navy,  which  were  begun  nearly  four  years  ago.  Th 
Leander  is  800  feet  long,  46  feet  beam,  and  about  8,800  ton  fr 
placement ;  the  Chicago  is  to  be  315  feet  long,  48  feet  broad,*' 
of  4,500  tons  displacement.  In  the  Chicago,  as  in  the  Leaii^,* 
protective  deck  of  steel,  1\  inohea  thick,  shelters  the  engines  ttJ 
boilers,  and  the  magazines  are  also  protected  by  thick  pialiof- 
Both  vessels  have  steel  hulls;  both  have  twio'sorews,  and  a  bdf 
good  sail-spread.  The  strnotarBl  arrangements  u>d  noal-aiovigi'' 
the  Leander  are  copied  in  the  CMicaffo.  Among  the  pnD^ 
points  of  difierenoe  between  the  two  vessela  may  be  mcntionod  Af 
armament  and  the  fitting  of  a  spar  deck  in  the  Chicago.  ^ 
Leander  has  a  long  poop  nod  foiecastlo ;  her  annameDl  >*  *" 
oarried  on  the  upper  deck,  and  consiBts  of  ten  G-inoh  breeoh>)iMaiV 
guna,  four  of  whioh  are  mounted  on  projeoting  gallxriua  or  "m/^ 
•DDB,"  and  mada  capable  of  firing  parallel  to 
gifted  iritb  a  laiga  horiaontal  an  «f  training. 
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implete  spsr-decb,  covering  not  merely  the  ends  but  the  central 
trtion  alao  of  the  upper  deck.  On  this  spar  deok,  and  at  a  consi- 
n&ble  height  above  water,  four  S-inch  breech-loading  guns  are  to 
>  carried  on  projecting  galleries,  and  to  be  made  capable  of  train- 
g  tbrongh  large  arcs,  so  as  to  be  used  as  bow  or  stern  chase 
iDB,  or  as  broadside  guns.  On  the  upper  deck,  and  completely 
leltered  by  the  spar-deck,  are  carried  eight  6-inch  guns  and 
ro  5-inoh  gnns.  The  latter  are  fought  at  recessed  ports  at  the 
tn  ;  and  two  of  the  6-incb  guns  are  similarly  fought  at  recessed 
ow'ports.  The  remaining  6-incb  guns  are  carried  at  broadside 
orts.  Besides  these  guns,  the  Chicaifo  is  to  carry  six  Hotchkisa 
imis;  this  light  armament  comparing  with  eight  Nordenfelt  guns 
Horied  by  the  Leander. 

In  armament,  therefore,  the  Chicago  is  decidedly  superior  to  the 
Ltandcr,  as  she  ought  to  be,  seeing  that  she  is  about  20  per  cent. 
giMterin  displacement.  The  8-inch  guns  are  placed  in  a  very  com- 
Budiug  position,  and  with  proper  mountings,  as  well  as  a  suitable 
Krriee  of  ammunition,  tbey  ought  to  be  of  great  value,  fiut  when 
it ii remembered  that  the  proposed  8-inch  guns  are  to  have  a  pro- 
jectile of  260  lbs.  weight,  and  a  powder  charge  of  about  120  lbs., 
itii  obvious  that  careful  arrangements  are  needed  if  the  guns  are  to 
k  npidly  and  easily  worked  by  a  moderate  number  of  men.  In 
Aot,  the  mannfactnre  of  the  guns  and  the  design  of  the  gun 
BUuntings  constitute  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the  designers  of 
At  Chicago  have  to  face.  So  far  as  we  are  informed  up  to  the 
IMent  time  one  experimental  6-inoh  gun  of  modern  type  has  been 
■Hde  and  tried  in  the  United  States.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
Udy  saocessful.  But  it  is  a  considerable  step  onward  to  the  8-inch 
pin  md  its  mountings ;  and  that  step  must  be  taken  soon  if  the 
vUe^  is  not  to  share  the  fate  of  many  modem  war-ships,  and 
■Bd  her  progreaa  arrested  while  questions  relating  to  her  armament 
K  being  answered.  The  United  States  Government  are  naturally 
BxiouB  to  have  the  guns  and  mountings  made  at  home  ;  and  they 
Ire  despatched  some  of  their  beat  officers  to  this  country  and  to 
H  Continent  to  gain  informttion  in  order  to  facilitate  the  deve- 
^ent  of  home-manufactures.  But  it  is  certain  that  if  the 
Meago  and  the  other  oruiBon  are  to  be  rapidly  oompleted,  they 
hild  do  wisely  to  seek  abroad  for  help  in  the  prepontion  of  the 
Bumenls. 

'£vcn  when  the  production  of  guns  and  monndogs  is  left  oot  of 
Icount,  much  remains  to  be  done  of  an  entiiely  novel  ohuMtsr. 
>  appears  that  steel  of  ibe  qatlity  denied  it  MMinMly  «  mtlkettbltt 
fiale  H  yet  in  the  United  ButM ;  Imi  it  no  donbt  will  boeoma  wo- 
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if  the  demand  for  it  increases.  The  Btructnral  arraDgements  of 
the  Chicago,  nhhoDgh  familiar  enoogh  to  English  builders,  ue 
novel  to  Americans ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Chicago  and  her  oonsorts  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  eiperi- 
mental  vessels,  notwithstanding  their  close  reBemblance  in  many 
particulars  to  European  models.  We  are  disposed  to  tliink  thai 
this  view  of  the  matter  has  not  been  snfBciently  recognised  by  (be 
Advisory  Board,  nho  have  rendered  the  conatnictions  still  moR 
experimental  by  introducing  certain  novelties  of  a  questioDible 
character  into  the  propelling  apparatus  of  the  Chicago. 

The  boilers  of  that  ship  are  to  be  fourteen  in  number,  and  to  be 
"  externally  fired,"  a  siugle  furnace  being  built  below  each  boils 
and  lint'd  with  fire-brick.  It  is  claimed  for  tfaesu  boilers  that  thtj 
are  efficient  steam  generators,  are  ao  heavier  thtui  ordinary  eylii- 
drical  marine-boilers,  occupy  a  less  space  in  the  veasel,  raise  stem 
more  quickly,  and  are  cheaper  tu  construct  and  keep  in  rtpiir. 
Experience  will  show  whether  or  not  these  views  will  be  jOBlified; 
but  the  weight  of  opinion  amongst  English  engineers  is  deoididlf 
against  the  departure  from  ordinary  practice, 

A  still  more  startUng  novelty  in  the  Chicago  is  the  enplojatf 
of  beam-engines  to  drive  the  twin-screws.  Beam-en^w  Im* 
been  very  largely  and  auccessfully  used  in  paddle-steam  era,  nlk 
a  few  instances  similar  engines  have  been  uaed  in  screw  staian 
The  Chicago  is,  however,  the  Qrst  high-speed  twin-screw  mmA  > 
which  such  an  engine  has  been  fitted,  and  ita  performance  vil  ^ 
watched  with  interest.  Here  ngain  English  engineers  do  not  vte 
sider  the  departure  ^um  modem  practice  a  wise  one ;  and  cotHd]^ 
in  view  of  the  serious  failures  in  the  machinery  of  the  IPsMpM4 
class  of  cruisers,  the  Advisory  Board  would  have  followed  a  ^ 
course  had  they  been  content  to  oopy  the  later 
machinery  in  vessels  like  the  Irit  or  Leander,  nMning 
experiment  for  lesa  important  vessels  of  smaller  pomr 
speed.  However,  we  'will  not  anticipate  failure,  and  ws 
do  not  desire  it;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  views  of  English  en^isNi' 
should  be  shown  to  be  ill-foonded  by  the  aotual  perfonnaocts  ^ 
the  Chicago,  a  very  Tslnable  piece  of  infonnstiim  will  hvn  bi« 
gained  by  the  profession.* 

As  regards  speed,  the  offidal  obionioler  u  odiemely  csiuv*' 
The  "  sea-speed  "  of  the  CMcago  is  est  down  M  founetn  kvM 
the  indictted  hoEse-power  of  the  engines  at  6,000.    Fordipr,  i>  >* 

*  BIbm  tha  abon  nouAi  wtm  wTtttea  rtitamintu  liAre  horn  piM^  ^' 

AnHrloa  to  thi  rfaot Uiat  It  li  h  ocBrtempIatlan  to  abudon  ('  '  ' ' 

hi  tb*  OUoeyt,  nd  to  «•  MlabUalwd  typM  ( 
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stated  that  "if  the  machinery  proves  efficient,  and  the  screws 
suitable,  it  will  not  be  a  surprise  if  the  Chicago  makes  nearly 
sixteen  knots  on  the  measured  mile."  This  is  modest  as  well  as 
cautious.  The  total  weight  of  the  propelling-apparatus  is  put 
down  at  937  tons,  for  which  weight  an  English  marine  engineer 
would  guarantee  at  least  6,000  horse-power  without  the  use  of 
forced  draught  in  the  stoke-holes  ;  and  with  this  power  the  Chicago 
•ought  to  sensibly  exceed  sixteen  knots  on  the  measured  mile.  But 
it  is  well,  under  the  circumstances,  to  keep  something  in  hand ; 
and  the  Advisory  Board  has  recognised  the  fact  in  their  estimates. 

A  large  coal-supply  has  been  aimed  at  in  the  Chicago,  as  in  the 
Leander,  in  order  to  increase  the  sea-keeping  qualities.  Ordinarily, 
•800  tons  will  be  carried  by  the  Chicago,  but  bunkers  will  be  pro- 
vided for  940  tons,  and  it  is  said  that  "  300  tons  additional  can  be 
easily  and  safely  stowed  on  the  berth-deck/'  We  do  not  question 
the  last  statement,  but  it  is  rather  a  novel  method  of  describing 
the  coal-carrying  capacity  of  a  modem  war-ship.  If  it  is  to  be 
generally  adopted,  all  statements  of  coal-endurance  hitherto  given 
in  descriptions  of  such  ships  will  be  open  to  revision ;  and 
differences  of  opinion  are  likely  to  arise  between  rival  designers  as 
to  the  amounts  which  may  be  "  easily  and  safely  carried  "  on  the 
decks  of  ships.  It  would  have  been  better  had  the  official  state- 
ment taken  cognisance  only  of  bunker-capacity.  Even  when  thus 
limited  the  Chicago  would  possess  exceptionally  large  coal- 
endurance,  provided  that  she  maintained  moderate  speed  only — 
eight  to  nine  knots — under  ordinary  conditions,  as  war-ships  uni- 
versally do.  Their  ordinary  service  requires  no  greater  speed,  and 
they  are  rarely  required  to  go  at  full  speed. 

Mr.  Bowles  draws  attention,  very  properly,  to  the  manner  in 
which  American  engineers  have  been  handicapped  hitherto  in  con- 
sequence of  the  practice  of  burning  anthracite  coal  only  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  except  when  the  vessels  are  on  foreign  stations. 
All  designs  of  boilers  have  been  based  upon  the  use  of  anthracite, 
and  about  50  per  cent,  greater  grate  area  has  been  provided  than  is 
usual  with  soft  coal.  Anthracite  has  been  preferred  because  of  its 
smokeless  quality;  but  the  price  paid  for  its  superiority  in  this 
respect  is  clearly  too  heavy,  if  it  be  correctly  stated  that  ''  the 
weight  saved  on  the  machinery  of  the  Chicago  by  designing  on 
the  basis  of  soft  coal  amounts  to  more  than  the  whole  weight  of 
armament,  or  to  two  days'  coal-supply  at  full  power."  The  weight 
for  the  protective  deck  was  thus  provided  in  the  actual  design. 

The  Chicago  is  to  have  appliances  fitted  for  forcing  the  draught 
in  the  stoke-holes,  downcast  air-shafts  and  powerful  fans  being 
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provided.  Her  arrangoment  of  boilers  is  not  well-adapted,  hoir- 
erer,  for  this  syatem ;  and  tbe  gain  in  power  and  speed  will  not  b> 
so  large  as  with  other  arrangemeDts  now  commonly  adopted  in  tk 
Boyal  Navy  and  elsewhere,  even  if  the  novel  type  of  boiler  givej 
DO  trouble  under  the  condition  of  forced  draught. 

Summing  up  tbe  foregoing  description,  it  may  be  said  that  tk 
Chicago  is  an  enlarged  Leander,  with  practically  tbe  same  pro- 
tection, a  more  powerful  armament,  about  equal  speed  (if  ber 
machinery  proves  succesBful),  and  with  about  the  same  proportionite 
soil-epread.  She  is  about  20  per  cent,  heavier,  and  about  26  to  30 
per  cent,  more  costly  than  the  Leander.  As  a  sea-goiug  vesBel  lb 
ought  to  be  most  popular,  and'  she  will  undoubtedly  be  a  nloilik 
addition  to  the  United  States  Navy  if  the  intentions  of  the  daBgi 
are  realised.  The  design  itself  is  a  substantial  advance  upon  ttB 
put  forward  by  the  first  Advisory  Board,  as  will  be  wen  br 
reference  to  the  article  mentjoned  above.  But  it  is  a  sotiUi 
circumstance  that  whereas  no  more  heandert  are  being  oidenl 
for  the  Boyal  Navy,  the  United  States  are  content  to  bapai 
vessel  of  very  similar  type,  and  to  accept  a  design  which  ia  gof 
four  or  five  years  old.  Id  that  interval  great  strides  have  ka 
made  in  tbe  production  of  "  protected  aruiaers."  The  Elmk 
Company  has  built  some  swift,  heavily-armed  aDd  wDll-pntHtrf 
vessels  for  the  ICatioD  and  other  Governments;  and  the  Adminky 
has  laid  dowD  the  Mersey  class  as  the  sucoesBor  of  or  suMtrit 
for  the  Leander  class.  It  is  true,  DO  doubt,  that  the  CAt^f*  * 
Leander,  with  their  good  sail-spread,  would  be  capable  of  •dctB' 
plisbing  many  services  which  the  later  type,  with  little  or  no  fit 
spread,  could  not  perform.  On  the  other  hand,  when  G^tiiif 
capabilities  are  considered,  either  as  against  unarmoured  W 
ships  or  armed  merchant  ships,  the  later  type  is  seen  to  be  TBfllr 
superior  to  the  Leander  type. 

Possibly  the  Merseif  type  would  never  have  been  acoepwd  m 
tbe  United  States,  seeing  that  officers  of  high  rank  like  AilDJn) 
Porter  condemn  the  Chicago  as  too  lightly  rigged,  and  uuinVB 
that  all  American  cruisers  should  be  capable  of  keeping  tba  sea^ 
long  periods  under  udl  alone.  This  view  is  supported  by  Al 
argument  that  special  coaling  stations  are  entirety  wanting  Vi'k 
United  States  Navy,  and  that  in  time  of  war  "  all  the  eo>li>( 
atations  of  the  world  would  be  olosed  against "  Amoricut  oiWA 
The  special  oonditious  of  their  service  neoesssrily  ifitt  ^ 
designs  of  sooh  oraisers ;  but  it  would  appew  Uiat 
Pntar,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  souoelf 
null  expsndittm  of  b«1  which  soffioM 
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oving  at  speeds  of  six  to  eight  knots.  Kor  can  it  be  admitted 
at  sea-keeping  capability  is  to  be  put  before  fighting  efficiency 
Teasels  of  whioh  the  very  rainon  i£etre  ia  their  power  to 
igage  an  enemy's  ships  or  to  destroy  his  commerce.  The 
dance  of  opiDion  among  naval  men  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
le  practical  abandonment  of  sailing-power  except  in  the  smallest 
asses  of  armed  ships ;  and  the  miuda  of  naval  architects  have 
iDg  been  made  up  on  this  point. 

The  two  smaller  cruisers  arc  to  he  named  the  Boston  and 
\talanta.  They  are  to  be  steel-built,  like  the  Chicago,  with  a 
totective  steel  deck  (Ij-inch)  over  engines  and  boilers.  Their 
jmeneions  and  displacements  are  almost  ihe  sume  bh  the  Volage 
iUss  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and,  like  those  vessels,  the  Bonlon  and 
ttalanta  will  have  single- screws.  The  length  is  270  feet,  extreme 
bteadth  42  feet,  displacement  S.OOO  tons  to  a  mean  draught  of 
Mwly  17  feet.  A  sail-spread  of  about  10,000  square  feet  is  to  be 
nnied  (brig- fashion)  on  two  masts.  The  indicated  horse-powitr 
ii  to  be  8,600,  and  sea-speod  13  knots.  Tbo  upper  deck  is 
ibout  9  feet  above  water,  and  at  the  how  and  stern  this  is 
Ai  height  of  free-board.  Amidships  there  is  a  central  super- 
■tnotnre,  or  deck-house,  covered  by  a  light  h urric ana-deck ; 
nlhiD  this  superstructure  the  armament  is  carried.  It  uonsists 
rf  tiro  8-inch  guns,  six  6-inch  guns,  and  eight  Hotohkiss  guns. 
One  of  the  8-inch  guns  is  mounted  ae  a  bow-chase,  with  a 
Boriiontal  range  of  about  250°,  firing  over  the  glacis  formed  by 
"W  low  end  of  the  upper  deck.  The  other  is  similarly  mounted 
■  R  item-ohasa  gun.  Four  of  the  6-inch  guns  are  carried  at 
l>n>tdBide  ports.  One  can  be  fought  as  a  bow-chase,  or  trans- 
FBtted  to  a  broadside  port;  and  the  remaining  6-inoh  gun  can 
k  Ibiigbt  and  transported  similarly  at  the  stem.  The  general 
Mm  of  the  central  superstructure  and  armament  is  evidently 
■niQwed  from  the  cruisers  built  by  Sir  W.  Q.  Armstrong  &  Co. 
ht  the  Chinese  and  other  GtoTernments :  only  in  these  vesselB 
kbov  and  stem-ohase  guns  were  lO-inoh  25-toD  as  against  the 
9Bch  Ilj^-toD  guns  of  the  Boston.  In  the  latter  the  provision 
t  transportiug  two  of  the  6-inah  guns  to  bow  and  stem  ports 
^eotively  may  prove  adTantageouB  if  any  break-dovm  ooonn  to 
B8-incb  gnna. 

In  these  vesaals  the  propelling  apparatus  oontaine  no  donbtfnl 
Tellies ;  boilers  and  engines  are  of  approved  patterns.  Foroed 
lught  appliances  an  to  be  fitted  to  the  stoke-holes ;  but  here  also 
i  KrraDgumeDi  of  boilers  is  not  well  adspted  to  foroed  dnnght, 
K  coal-bunkers  are  to  tarn  a npacdty  snffloient  to  stovSSO  tons; 
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and  here  agaio  we  have  the  "  eliding  scale  "  of  deck  stowage  ioCro- 
duced  to  the  extent  of  200  tons,  but  it  is  uanecessary  to  criticise 
it.  Od  the  whole,  the  design  of  these  vessels  offers  less  field  for 
critioism  than  that  of  the  Chicatfo  ;  bat  it  is  as  true  of  them  is  uf 
her  that  the  design  is  a  step  in  the  rear  ofrecent  construotioninihis 
country.  Ships  are  now  approachiug  completion  of  about  the  same 
dimensions  and  diaplacement  as  the  Boston,  but  superior  to  ber  in 
protection,  speed,  and  armaineiii.  They  are  only  inferior  in  Che 
matter  of  sail-spread.  The  cost  of  the  Botton  and  Atalania,  ex- 
cluding masts,  spars,  rigging,  armament,  saila,  boats,  &o.,  is  aboDl 
£130,0CX)  per  ship  ;  English  builders  would  be  glad  to  aceeptoiden 
for  a  large  number  of  the  class  at  that  price. 

The  last  of  the  new  veseels  requires  only  a  brief  notice.  Sbei) 
to  be  a  despatch-Tessel  240  feet  long,  of  about  1,500  tons  diipUoe- 
ment,  2,800  horse-power,  and  16  knots  speed.  She  is  constnulii 
eimilarly  to  ordinary  merchant- ships,  very  lightly  rigged,  and  cuM 
only  one  6-inch  gun  and  four  Hotchkiss  guns.  Her  istaU 
service  is  thus  described :  "  She  is  to  be  capable  of  fdmishing  nfil 
communication  JVom  the  seat  of  government  to  any  point  on  th 
coast  or  the  West  India  Islands ;  or,  in  the  event  of  the  aiiitw 
of  a  United  States  squadron,  to  act  as  fleet  despatofa-boat  or  ftf- 
ahip."  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  these  ioteDtioni  ibitf 
not  be  realised. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to   disooveTt  the   limei  ftr  ^ 
completion   of  these  new  vessels  have  not  been  definJulj  toL 
We  can  well  understand  the  reasons  which  may  ban  pmnfM' 
this  reticence.     Mr.  Roach  has  nut  been  without  experiAH  ■    | 
contracts  made  with  the  14 aval  Department;  and  it  is  well  kMH 
that  in  some  cases  years  have  passed  white  parti y^oompleledi 
have  remained  in  the  yards  of  their  builders,  waiting  fbr  the 
requisite  to  complete  them,  or  for  a  decision  as  to  the  maiuwl^^ 
which  the  work  should  be  done.     Possibly  no  suoh  deIays«3LV'' 
permitted  in  the  new  vessels,  the  vote  of  Congress  and  dM  ttli<* 
of  the  Advisory  Board  being  special  incentives  to  progress.    8iA 
even  when  all  now  contemplated  has  been  ncoompliabed.  the  UniM 
States  Navy  will  remain  so  weak  as  to  be  a  reproach,  if  noi  * 
disgrace,  to  the  nation;   and  if  it  is  not  to  disappear  some  s^ 
and  oomprehensive  aobeme  for  its  reoonstniotion  mast  spwdilj'* 
framed. 
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^eps  as  an  dffidd. 

By  George  F.  Hoofeb. 


**  The  harvestings  of  truth's  stray  ears 
Singly  gleaned,  and  in  one  sheaf 
Bound  together  for  belief.** — R,  Browning, 

I. 

The  name  of  Samuel  Pepys  has,  for  the  last  sixty  years,  been  a 
household  word  among  readers  of  all  classes,  and  his  famous  diary 
has  served  the  double  purpose  of  being  a  mine  from  which  the 
historian  of  the  post-Restoration  period  may   extract  ample  and 
valuable    material    for   throwing   light  on   the   habits,   manners, 
and  customs  of  the  time,  and  also  as  being,  in  return,  an  object 
worthy  of  careful  comment  and  illustration  drawn   from  contem* 
porary  and  other  sources  of  information.     The  latter  method  of 
using  the  diary  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  a  large  extent. 
We  know  Pepys  well  as  the  play-goer,  the  musician,  and  the  book- 
lover  ;  we  follow  him  at  the  Court  and  in  the  tavern  ;  we  see  him 
walking  in  London  streets  or  **  taking  oars  "  at  one  of  the  river- 
stairs  ;  and  we  can  enter,  without  difficulty,  into  his  domestic  life, 
and  sit  among  the  circle  of  his  acquaintances.    Yet  all  has  not 
been  done.     The  reaper  has  left  much  for  the  gleaner ;  and  the 
subject  of  Pepys's   official   life   at   the  Navy   Office,   with  which 
the  diary  literally  teems,  and  also  of  his  later  career  when  pro- 
moted to  the  Admiralty,  still  requires  elucidation  on  many  a  point 
of  real  historic  value. 

The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  A  sheer  want  of  interest 
is  shown  by  the  majority  of  our  naval  historians ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  access  to  much  of  the  original 
documentary  matter  of  the  period,  has  caused  the  second  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  far  as  its  naval  history  is  concerned,  to 
appear  as  almost  a  blank,  some  half  a  dozen  sea-fights,  or  rather 
miUes,  alone  figuring  with  any  prominence.  A  vague  statement 
is,  perhaps,  ventured  on  that  Pepys  was  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
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for  some  years,  and  that  he  was  an  able  official,  who  vriu>  bdiT 
treated  on  the  whole,  and  ill-rewarded  for  his  zeal  and  exerti'^n  <>d 
behalf  of  the  public  interest.  Fnrther  than  this  it  woiiH  h"'^ 
been  risky  to  go. 

In  the  following  articles,  however,  an  attempt  wilt  be  Djnif 
briefly  to  investigate  some  of  the  points  which  have  been  n"t- 
looked,  and  to  examine  the  position  which  PL'pys  held  with  rep.irJ 
to  naval  affairs,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  his  influen'f, 
as  an  ever-ripening  experience  and  much  painstaking  industry  g«« 
him  increased  ability  and  skill  in  administration.  At  the  seme 
time  it  will  be  both  necessary  and  profitable  to  take  a  rapid  surrer 
of  tlie  navy  itself,  to  show  (hat  gradual  and  silent  changes  vnv 
taking  place,  destined,  before  the  centary  ended,  to  place  ibt 
service  on  a  strictly  modern  basis,  as  regards  its  elements  both  of 
personnel  and  materiel. 

At  the  outset  of  the  diary,  in  January  IfifiO,  we  find  P*P7* 
living  in  a  house  in  Axe  Yard,  Westminster,  a  turning  out  of 
Whitehall,  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  Downing  Street.  H< 
then  held  a  clerkship  in  the  Exchequer  connected  with  thq  W^ 
the  army;  and  he  and  liis  young  wife  were  in  such  strait  cinu- 
stanoes  that  they  were  forced  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  gsntt. 
Very  soon  afterwards,  bis  patron  and  cousin.  Sir  Edward  MoDUgo. 
was  elected  n  General  of  the  Fleet,  and  through  his  interest  Pepjf 
obtained  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Fleet.  He  succeeded  Jobs 
Creed  (whoso  name  occurs  in  the  diary),  and  doubtless  fomid  Ib> 
experience  of  the  life  afloat,  short  though  it  was,  useful  U)  luD 
when  he  became  a  principal  ofRcer  of  the  navy.  Several  of  til* 
secretaries  of  the  Admiralty,  who  succeeded  him,  in  like  muuM 
served  aHoat  as  secretaries — some  to  admirals  in  the  home  flMb. 
and  others  to  those  commanding  squadrons  sent  on  foreign  B«ni<* 

He  received  his  warrant,  dated  the  20th  March,  on  the  8M> 
from  Robert  Blackbume,  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  ComnutK* 
of  the  Council  of  State.''  The  next  day  saw  Hm  leaving  ^ 
Montagu  for  the  SwifUnre  in  Long  Reach.  They  embarlud  is 
barges  at  the  Tower ;  and  immediately  npon  his  arrival  on  ^n^ 
Pepys  was  busily  at  work  writing  orders  and  lettfirs.  When  * 
wind  served  the  ehipa,  they  fell  down  the  river  to  Tilbuiy  Bopd* 
little  below  GrareBeod,  and  the  GtenenI  shifted  his  flag  into  i^ 

*  Bobart  BUckbnnw  or  Blaokboms,  wboM  www  in  f  BiniUaT  to  rotdm  <' ''' 
iitij,  was  SKratuj  to  the  Aamlrallj  ConndHitMm  tram  Deeemlwr  lUl  ■•  •* 
tad  of  Jnoa  1060.  Hb  MdHsd  FMf^  gTMtly  bjr  Ul  kdvtoa  nA  axpMlMK  ■' 
•nd  bin  tn  1660  BMntair  to  the  OommladaMn  tt  OatXmaa,  ud  »  loirjw**^ 
ha  booaao  SMntur  to  tbe  bat  JnAa  OoKfaf, 
Mriy  thlrlf  jtim. 
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Naseht/y  a  first-rate  of  80  guns,  which  was  a  favourite  ship  of  his. 
In  this  same  vessel  Montagu  bad  commanded  a  fleet  sent  in  1657 
to  the  Sound,  and  Pepys  had  accompanied  him  on  that  occasion. 
With  a  strong  squadron  of  thirty  sail  he  had  been  able  to  prevent 
the  Dutch,  then  at  war  with  Denmark,  from  deriving  too  great  an 
advantage  over  the  latter,  and  so  turning  their  formidable  naval 
power  into  an  instrument  for  usurping  their  neighbour's  rights. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  1660  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
great  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  actually  going  on  among  those 
who  had  hoth  power  and  influence  in  their  hands.  The  writer  of  a 
private  letter,*  dated  in  March,  says,  "  We  are  in  a  mist,  and  must 
wait  till  the  sun  grow  so  high  as  to  disperse  it."  Pepys,  however, 
found  out,  hefore  many  days  had  elapsed,  that  Montagu  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  back  the  King,  and  he  gives  us  an  interesting 
account  of  the  careful  way  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  various 
commanders  in  the  fleet  were  ascertained,  and  of  the  guarded 
language  in  which  all  instructions  and  orders  were  couched.  The 
General  told  him  plainly  that  his  desire  in  bringing  back  Charles 
was,  not  for  his  own  advantage,  but  for  the  service  of  the  country 
in  keeping  things  quiet.  When,  at  length,  the  design  had  been 
accomplished,  Montagu  was  not  afraid  to  own  that  he  certainly  did 
look  for  honour  as  the  reward  of  his  labour. 

All  men  were  heartily  sick  of  the  state  of  virtual  anarchy  that 
had  prevailed  for  the  eighteen  months  since  Oliver's  death,  and 
fresh  proofs  of  the  general  joy  at  the  anticipated  "  happy  return  " 
were  announced  daily.  At  Dunkirk  the  soldiers  were  drinking  the 
King's  health  in  the  streets,  while  in  London  the  King  s  arms  were 
being  set  up  in  houses  and  churches,  and  his  statue  erected  in  the 
Boyal  Exchange.  The  loyal  townsfolk  of  Deal,  in  spite  of  the 
threats  of  the  soldiers  in  the  castle  hard  by,  were  hoisting  the  royal 
standard  on  a  may-pole,  and  drinking  His  Majesty's  health  on 
their  knees  in  the  streets,  amid  much  ''  giving  of  guns." 

Upon  receipt  of  the  Declaration  of  Breda,  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  May,  a  great  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  coach  f  of  the  flag- 
ship, to  which  all  the  captains  of  the  fleet  were  summoned.  An 
unanimous  vote  of  agreement  was  passed,  and  on  an  adjournment 
being  made  to  the  quarter-deck  the  papers  were  read  out  and  the 
seamen  all  shouted  '*  God  bless  King  Charles."  Pepys  then  went, 
full  of  importance  and  eager  with  delight,  to  every  ship  in  the  fleet 

*  Verney  MSS,    Seventh  Report  of  the  HiBtorical  Manuacripts  OommissioxL 
t  **  A  sort  of  chamber  or  apartment  in  a  large  ship-of-war  jost  before  the  great 

^abuL    It  is  generally  the  habitation  of  the  flag-captain.  ** — SmyttCt  Sailor's  Word- 

Book. 
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vith  tfae  proclamation,  and  the  prooeedings  ended  in  the  erening 
with  B  grand  firing  of  guns  and  hisBing  of  bulletB.  He  expresm 
great  surprise  on  learning  the  plain  and  simple  style  of  the  roni 
answer  to  Montagu,  and  also  of  the  Duke  of  York's  offer  "  to  Iwm 
ilie  seaman's  trade  of  him,  in  euch  familiar  ivords  as  if  Jack  Coif 
and  I  had  writ  them." 

Pepys  had  had  plenty  of  correspondence  to  get  through  ap  lo 
thiB  time.  Indeed,  on  one  Snnday,  he  tells  us,  after  hearing  a  good 
sermon  in  the  morning  (he  is  generally  careful  to  give  his  opinion 
of  the  sermons  be  bears],  they  vere  engaged  with  snch  prwiof 
work  that  "it  was  four  o'clock  before  we  could  begin  aeinoD 
again."  He  now  finds  leisure  to  write  the  following  letter  lo  i 
friend  in  London,  enclosing  at  the  same  time  a  copy  of  the  tor 
passed  at  the  council  of  war : — 

SlB, 

He  Ibat  cui  taaej  ft  fleet  (Uka  onn)  in  her  pride,  with  pendanti  Iogm,  |^ 
Toarii^,  caps  flying,  and  the  land  '■  Vire  le  Rojs  '  oeliiMd  from  one  ihip'i  e^HJ 
to  enother,  be,  and  he  onlj,  can  apprehend  the  joj  tbia  ineloied  Tota  vai  iwriiri 
with,  or  the  bleaaiog  ho  (bonfcbl  poaaeeeed  of  that  bore  it,  and  ii 

Tow  bmnbU  SvnM. 

Pepys  had  a  great  liking  for  pageantry  and  Bhow,  and  lie  miU 
liave  thoroughly  agreed  with  the  renowned  Captain  John  Saitt 
that  "  there  cannot  he  a  braver  sight  than  a  ship  in  faer  brtwj- 
When  be  had  thus  given  ezpresaion  to  his  conscions  glow  (f  lop 
pride,  he  was  directed  by  Montagu  to  make  arraDgemenU  fbr  A> 
fleet  to  be  supplied  with  silk  standards,  ensigns,  and  ji^ 
A  quantity  of  scarlet  kersey  waist-cloths,  and  a  riohlydeooiMt 
barge,  thirty-three  feet  long,  with  a  standard,  were  also  demndH- 
The  General's  cabin  was  to  be  newly  glazed  with  expennTe  ^hH 
glass,  and  the  King's  arms  were  to  be  put  up  in  the  difrtf 
vessels,  either  carved  or  painted  on  cloth.  Carvers,  painteiBi  ■■ 
glaziers  were  to  be  obtained,  and,  above  all,  a  set  of  fUdteff 
and  "a  choice  noise  of  trumpets."  By  (his  last  quaint  Milt»o'' 
phrase,  which  must  be  accepted  in  its  obsolete  sense,  is  meniii  t 
set  or  oompany  of  trumpeters. 

All   preparations  being   thus  made,  the   6eet   Bftili>d  from  u>*    , 
Downs  and  anchored  on  the  14th  bsfbre  thf<  Band-bills  of  Soheit* 
niag.    Pepys  obtained  leave  to  go  asboie  tJie  same  day  to  ft»^ 
his  eoiiosity,  which  was  very  great,  and,  thoogb  he  found  Uie  \m^H 
rongh  woA,  he  was  mnoh  pleased  with  the  Hague.     Ho  aRifmtn*    i 
went  to  the  "  most  sweet  town  "  of  Delft  Mud  to  Leyden.    Aft«r  m    j 
days  the  royal  party  embarked  amid  modi  <&hig  of  guu  *"  J 
drinking  of  lie«ltha.    Pepya  nearly  loat  his  right  oyv  on  i>nd|faJ 
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siony  for  in  firing  the  gun  over  against  his  cabin  he  held  his  head 
too  much  over  the  gun ;  but  we  do  not  find  the  bad  state  of  his  eyes 
in  later  years  in  any  way  attributed  to  this  event. 

The  fleet  of  thirty-one  ships  weighed  anchor  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  23rd9  and  set  sail  for  England  with  a  fair  breeze  and  splendid 
weather,  hardly  bearing  out  Dryden's  lines — 

The  winds  that  neyer  moderation  knew, 

Afraid  to  blow  too  much,  too  faintly  blew : 

Or  out  of  breath  with  joy,  conld  not  enlarge 

Their  straightened  Inngs,  or  conBcions  of  their  charge,* 

which  must  certainly  be  taken  as  a  poetic  conceit  expressing  merely 
a  loyal  yearning  for  the  advent  of  the  restored  monarch.  During 
the  passage  Charles  recounted  his  adventures  in  escaping  from 
Worcester,  how  in  a  green  coat  and  country  breeches,  up  to  his 
knees  in  mud,  with  feet  sore  from  the  rough  and  clumsy  shoes  he 
was  forced  to  wear,  he  managed  at  last  to  get  to  the  sea-coast. 

The  next  evening  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover  were  sighted,  and 
accordingly  everyone  was  ready  to  land  in  the  morning.  On 
Friday  the  25th  May,  soon  after  noon,  the  procession  of  boats  left 
for  the  shore,  and  the  King  landed  on  the  beach  by  the  pier, 
welcomed  by  the  cheering  of  the  great  crowds  of  people  assembled, 
and  by  the  salutes  from  the  guns  of  the  castle  and  of  the  ships. 
Pepys  witnessed  the  stirring  sight,  and  spent  the  next  few  days 
partly  ashore,  and  when  on  board  the  flag-ship  joined  the  games  of 
nine-pins,  which  appear  to  have  formed  a  great  source  of  recreation 
for  the  officers  and  men. 

We  miss  a  description  of  the  gorgeous  and  imposing  ceremony 
which  attended  the  King's  entry  into  the  city,  and  which^  had  Pepys 
been  a  spectator,  would  have  been  jotted  down  in  careful  detail, 
such  as  we  find  in  his  account  of  the  Coronation  Day  at  West- 
minster. He  spends  the  time  in  finding  out  what  he  is  worth,  and 
reckons  that  he  is  a  decided  gainer  by  his  short  service  with  the 
fleet.  The  King  promised  gratuities  with  a  lavish  band.  The  ships 
which  had  escorted  him  from  Schevening  were  to  receive,  according 
to  their  rates  and  complements,  from  £800  to  £S5  apiece  for  dis- 
tribution, thus  making  a  total  sum  of  over  £5,800.  Even  this  did 
not  include  all  the  expenses  for  the  navy,  as  we  find  in  a  later 
account  rendered  by  the  Navy  Board  that  the  whole  amount  paid 
in  gratuities  and  allowances  to  celebrate  the  Restoration  came  to 
£10,990.  A  grand  re-naming  of  twenty-eight  of  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Navy  Royal  also  took  place,  the  Resolution  being 

*  Astrcea  Redux, 
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culled  the  Prince,  the  Nasehy  the  Charlet,*  while  the  numea  of 
Dunbar,  Marston  Moor,  Worcester,  and  Winsby,  bU  renlling 
painful  memories,  were  exchanged  for  the  more  propitious  odm of 
the  Henry,  Yuri:,  Dunkirk,  and  Happy  Return. 

Od  the  8th  June  Fepys  packed  up  his  baggage  and  left  fui 
London  with  SirEdward  Montagu,  who  was  full  of  hope  AirhimHlf, 
having  just  been  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  who  promiwd 
Pepye  the  full  iiso  of  his  influence,  adding,  "  We  must  have  a  liule 
patience  and  wo  wilt  rise  together;  in  the  meantime  I  will  do  yet 
all  the  good  jobs  I  oan."  Montagu's  position  as  General  at  Set 
made  him  look  out  for  the  approaching  vacancies  in  tbe  Nnj 
Otfice,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  post  of  Clerk  of  the  Ada  fo 
hisjtrotiffi.  This  was  not  a  difficult  matter.  Pepys  received  liii 
warrant  for  thu  office  on  the  29th  June  from  the  Duke  of  Yod, 
who  had  been  appointud  by  the  King  his  Lord  High  Admiral,  nitii 
the  full  and  ancient  powers  formerly  belonging  to  that  great  offioer 
of  btate.  He  at  the  same  time  obtained  u  warrant  for  his  patnm  to 
be  roised  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  of  Portsmouth  (afterwards  chugl' 
to  Sandwicli)  and  Viscount  Montagu  of  Hinchinbroke.  Fipj* 
patent,  huwuver,  gave  him  some  little  trouble  before  the  neceawj 
lornialities  were  gone  through.  He  was  terribly  afraid  of  rinl 
claimnuis  for  the  post,  and  was  also  much  tempted  by  the  offnof 
J^l.OOO  in  a  lump  sum  if  he  should  surrender  it  to  s  Mr.  Uu,  tb 
swordbearer  of  the  city.  He  heard  that  Thomas  Barlow,  "  u  oU 
consumptive  man  and  well  conditioned,"  who  had  bald  the  poMof 
Clerk  of  the  Acts  for  four  years  previous  to  the  CitU  Wit,  w 
coming  up,  which  put  him  into  a  despair  and  he  waot  to  bed  n; 
sad.  A  few  days  after  they  met  and  an  arrangement  was  ■■'> 
between  them,  by  which  Pepys  agreed  to  give  Barlow  £100  oat  rf 
his  salary  of  £850  a  year  to  satisfy  him  and  keep  faim  quiet 

Before  the  unhappy  Civil  War  broke  out  the  navy  wna  [uU)ig»t 
by  four  principal  officers,  the  Treasarer,  the  Comptroller,  lUeSta- 
veyor,  and  tho  Clerk  of  the  Acta.  The  latter  officer  was  also  kin*i 
as  the  Clerk  of  the  Navy  or  Clerk  of  the  Ships,  and  bis  /nU 
salary  was  £53  6s.  Sd.  a  year,  to  which  wi<re  attached  aJlvowtd 
of  £6  per  annum  for  boat-hire,  and  8s.  M.  per  diem  for  "adi>( 
cost,"  or  travelling  expenses.  But  now  the  salary  m\a  fisB^  * 
£860  a  jeut,  which  included  the  old  f^e  paid  out  of  the  Kxclif^^ 
This  was  done  by  the  Duke  of  York's  order,  dated  the  16tii  of  J**? 
1660.  The  four  principal  officers  were  now  re-oonstituud  l^ 
governing  body  of  the  navy,  and  to  them  wi.'re  added  ihrw  ^*' 
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missioDers,  two  of  vhom  were  in  Londoo,  and  the  titird  resided  at 
Cliatham  to  superintend  the  dockyard  thore,  at  that  time  ihe  most 
important  establish mcnt  of  the  oavy.  The  King  oa  thus  exchanging 
the  Parliameatory  system  of  Admiralty  and  Navy  Committees  (the 
former  dealing  chiefly  with  the  personnel  of  the  navy  and  its  move- 
ments, and  the  latter  nlmost  wholly  with  the  stores  and  materiel), 
which  acU'd  nnder  the  Council  of  State,  for  the  old  system  of 
principal  officers  and  commisBiuncrs  which  had  worked  on  the  same 
lincfi,  more  or  less,  since  Henry  the  VIII.'s  time,  consulted  Sir 
Wtlliiim  Penn.  Penn  is  best  known  as  the  fatlier  of  the  celebrated 
Qankcr,  but  he  was  an  experienced  seamen  who  Imd  served  twenty 
years  in  the  navy.  Though  he  had  commanded  in  many  important 
expeditions  for  Cromwell,  be  is  said  to  have  been  never  thoroughly 
tmsted  by  him.  Like  Montagu,  he  gained  the  royal  favour  at  the 
KestoratiuD,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  ai  Hchevening  on  board 
the  Charien.  He  now  presented  to  the  King  proposals  on  the 
future  "  Form  for  Goverament  of  the  Navy,"  and  from  bis  expe- 
dence  as  an  Admiralty  Commissioner  and  knowledge  of  the  navy, 
drew  up  the  duties  of  the  various  officers  as  laid  down  in  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Buckingham  (about  1627),  aud  the 
later  ones  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  issued  in  1G40,  but 
■nggeattsd  the  advantage  of  a  joint  body  of  commissioners  with 
equal  powers.  The  duly  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Acts,  or  Clerk  of 
Records,  is  given  as  being  "  to  prepare  and  set  business  for  signing 
uid  recording  of  proceedings;  he  ought  to  be  nn  excellent  ac- 
Muatant,  well  versed  in  naval  affairs  and  in  subordinate  officers' 
daties,  otherwise  many  gross  errors  will  come." 

On  Monday,  2nd  July,  the  old  body  of  Commissioners  appointed 
I);  the  Parliament  held  their  last  meeting,  Penn  having  been  one 
of  them,  and  on  the  same  day  the  principal  officers  of  the  navy  met 
lor  the  first  time  tn  arrange  for  an  Order  in  Council  to  enable  them 
to  ut  before  their  respective  patents  were  passed.  A  week  after- 
*udi  thay  aasambled  in  the  Navy  Office  at  Cmtched  Friars,  and 
>B  the  ftfcenioon  transacted  business  for  the  first  time.  The  officers 
WW  Sir  George  Hartaret,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  Sir  Robert 
Shjigihy,  the  Ounnpiroller  (whose  appointment  was  rather  later  than 
ttoBB  of  his  colleagues),  Sir  William  Batten,  Surveyor;  Samuel 
'^fn,  Enquire,  Clork  of  the  Aota ;  with  the  three  Gommissioners, 
^rd  Dcrkelay,  Sir  William  Penn,  and  Peter  Pett. 

Ctrteret  had  been  "  bred  k  Ma-boy,"  and  had  served  in  his  early 
^*)i  Mgoinxt  "  the  Turk,"  whioh  term  in  those  days  included  Atgerine 
'^d  Tniiision  pirates,  tnd  other  tribatuiea  of  the  Grand  Signioi. 
jg^>4' A  ^5(MUwb  adhemit  to  the  iojrI  Muae,  and  orguusad  a 
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eucoeseful  privateering  squadron  for  the  deFeoce  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  of  which  his  nncle.  Sir  Philip  Carteret,  had  been  a  lin- 
tenant-go vemor.  For  theae  aerrioes  be  received  knighthood  in  1646. 
He  married  bia  cousin  Elizabeth  Gartaret.  He  was  joint  Comp- 
troller of  the  Navy  for  a  short  time  under  Charles  I.,  and  do> 
obtained  the  lucrative  ofGce  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  at  the  stme 
time  being  the  King's  Vice-Cbnmberlain  and  a  Privy  Councillor. 
He  held  the  Treaeurersbip  for  seven  years,  and  then  reBigmog 
obtained  the  place  of  Deputy- Treasurer  of  Ireland.  Pepys  dian 
with  him,  and  on  one  occasion  speaks  with  great  contempt  of  hii 
ignorance,  when  in  the  Duke  of  York's  chamber  be  asked  what  ns 
the  meaning  of  the  letters  S.P.Q.B.  on  the  tapestry  represendBg  i 
Boman  scene,  "  which  ignorance  is  not  to  be  home  in  a  Privy  Cooii- 
sellor,  metbinke,  what  a  schoolboy  should  be  whipt  for  not  knowing." 
He  bore  the  character  of  being  a  thoroughly  good  seaman,  and  u 
able  man  of  business. 

Sir  Hobert  Slingsby,  the  Comptroller,  did  not  enter  tbs  "Saj 
Office  till  the  middle  of  August,  when  we  find  him  styled  Coloail 
Robert  Slingsby.  He  does  not  appear  many  times  in  the  diuy, 
as  be  died  in  September  1G61 ;  but  Pepys,  on  hearing  of  hisdatlli. 
records  an  expression  of  much  sorrow :  "  All  night  T  oonU  bN 
sleep,  he  being  a  man  that  loved  me,  and  had  many  qnalitieitk* 
made  me  to  love  him  above  all  tbe  officers  aod  oommiuioMnii 
the  navy." 

Sir  William  Btitten  (one  of  the  two  Sir  Williams  who  are  loota 
together  in  the  diary)  was  another  old  Royalist  naval  oominudi^ 
and  had  held  the  offices  of  Surveyor  of  the  Navy  and  of  Yisr 
AdmirtLl  of  England  under  Charies  I.  We  learn  that  he  wuiliRt 
and  corpulent  iu  his  person,  and  Pepys  does  not  lead  na  tofin* 
high  estimate  of  his  dealings  in  general. 

John,  Lord  Berkeley  nf  Stratton  (in  Cornwall),  the  fint  of  tkt 
three  commissioners,  was  an  old  Boyalist  army  officer  who^jH 
a  not  inconspicuous  part  in  the  Civil  War,  and  who  failhfiiUy  ^ 
lowed  the  royal  family  during  their  time  of  exile.  He  took  t)>* 
entire  management  of  ihu  affairs  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  vs* 
elevated  to  the  peerage  in  16S8  by  a  title  which  cummemorat«d  t^ 
victory  won  in  Cornwall  by  the  King's  forces,  in  wliich  ht  M 
taken  part.  He  was  now  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  YorkM^ 
the  steward  of  his  household,  and  was  sworn  a  privy  oouooiUAl^ 
Ha  served  io  the  Navy  Offioe  for  nine  years,  and  then  becamfE"*^ 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Sir  WiUiam  Penn  was  of  neoesntj  thrown  mach  toj 
Fepy^  Bfl  he  took  a  prominent  put  al  ^e  ~ 
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on  naval  affairs,  and  appears  to  have  been  much  trusted  both  by 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York.  Pepys  is  invariably  very  civil 
with  him,  and  sometimes  even  friendly ;  but  he  never  thoroughly 
trusts  him,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  jealousy  is  always  apparent 
in  speaking  of  him.  He  is  mentioned  as  being  **  a  conceited  mau^. 
and  one  that  would  put  the  best  side  outward,  and  liis  pretence  of 
sanctity  brought  him  into  play."  This  leads  to  a  story  being  told 
of  the  manner  in  which,  during  the  Commonwealth  time,  the 
Admiralty  Commissioners  chose  the  officers  for  the  ships  they 
commissioned ;  how  when  enquiring  of  such  and  such  men  they 
would,  with  a  sigh,  and  casting  up  the  eyes,  exclaim  :  **  Such  a. 
man  fears  the  Lord^"  or  '^  I  hope  such  a  man  hath  the  Spirit  of 
God/' 

Peter  Pett  was  the  Commissioner  appointed  to  reside  at  Chatham*. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  well-known  shipwright  Phineas  Pett,  who 
lived  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  The  Petts  of 
Chatham  were  a  numerous  family,  in  which  the  art  of  ship-building 
was  transmitted  successively  from  father  to  son  for  several  genera- 
tions ;  and  we  find  this  mentioned  by  quaint  old  Fuller,  who  adds,. 
**  May  this  mystery  of  ship-making  in  England  never  be  lost,  till 
this  floating  world  be  arrived  at  its  own  haven,  the  end  and  dissolu- 
tion thereof."  Pett's  name  appears  later  on  in  an  unenviable 
notoriety,  when  in  1667  the  Dutch  sailed  up  the  Medway  as  far  as 
Chatham,  and  he  suffered  for  his  misconduct. 

We  And  that  Pepys  was  the  youngest  officer  at  the  Office,  and 
had  the  least  experience  of  them  all ;  but  he  was  slightly  older  than 
the  Lord  High  Admiral,  the  Duke  of  York.  James  had,  however,, 
had  a  variety  of  experiences  during  the  period  of  exile,  having  at  first 
held  command  over  the  Royalist  ships  and  afterwards  served  in  the 
land-service  under  Turei^ne,  and  again  under  the  standard  of  Spain 
in  the  Low  Countries.  His  secretary  always  held  a  great  deal 
of  communication  with  the  navy  officers,  and  he  was  a  very  capable 
man,  who  had  spent  several  years  at  Paris  when  the  court  of 
Charles  was  held  there.  Most  of  his  contemporaries  praise  Sir 
William  Coventry,  and  Evelyn  calls  him  **  a  wise  and  witty  gentle- 
man." Pepys  had  a  great  liking  for  him,  and  names  him  repeatedly 
with  great  respect. 

These  were  the  men  who  controlled  the  navy,  the  Duke  and  his* 
secretary  transacting  their  business  at  Whitehall,  while  the  principal 
officers  met  at  the  Navy  Office,  Crutched  Friars. 

We  learn  that  at  the  time  when  the  Earl  of  Northumberland* 

*  Algernon  Percy,  tenth  Earl  of  Northumberland  (1602-1668),  commanded  the 
fleet  on  more  than  one  occasion  nnder  Oharles  L,  and  was  made  Lord  High  Admiral^ 
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vuB  Lord  High  Admirnl  "there  whb  h  llouee  eullcd  Uiu  Oflii-«, 
but  so  smalJ  receipt  that  there  whs  seldom  more  than  one,  and 
never  but  two  officers  residing  in  it."*  This  inconveitience  led  w 
each  officer  taking  and  keeping  his  books  at  bia  own  house,  ind  i 
loose  system  of  accounts  and  business  was  tlie  result.  The  End 
of  Northumberland,  a  careful  Lord  Admiral,  tried  to  put  a  itop 
to  this  by  requiring  the  officers  to  reside  as  close  to  the  Navy  Office 
as  was  practicable.  But  still  the  office  was  used  only  as  a  plwe 
of  meeting.  "Cromwell  purchased  the  first  standing  office  tbtt 
ever  was  yet  provided  for  the  nary  of  England,  viz.  that  in  Seeth- 
ing Lane."  So  Pepys  himself  tells  us,  but  we  learn  from 
another  source  that  it  was  only  part  of  a  bouse,  the  remaioiiig 
portion  being  in  private  hands.  At  the  Restoration  theDeceoilf 
of  a  hirgcr  office  was  laid  before  the  Duke  of  York,  with  ibe 
recommendation  of  the  remainder  of  the  house  then  occu^ 
being  either  purchased  or  rented,  when  the  united  building  vooU 
be  oapacious  (.nough.  A  representation  was  also  made  of  thsgiiii 
and  economy  that  would  result  from  the  body  of  olerki  boBg 
separated  and  placed  under  their  respective  chiefs,  instead  of  lU 
wurking  together  us  had  hitherto  been  the  custom. 

The  Navy  Office,  in  Pepys's  time,  lay  between  Crutched  Fiim 
und  Seething  Lane,  with  an  entrance  into  eaob  of  these.  Aguda 
stood  at  the  back,  much  frequented  by  the  navy  officers,  who  plij* 
at  bowls  and  talked  iind  drank  there  after  their  work  vaa  dott 
Pepys  occupied  a  bouae  facing  Seething  Land,  and  Batten  VF<b* 
to  have  lived  in  the  next  house  but  one,  while  Fbiui'b  niii 
the  north  side  of  the  garden.  Close  by  was  the  Chnnh  ti  9l 
Olive's,  Hart  Street,  where  they  attended  service,  and  when  Vtlfl 
and  his  wife  lie  huried.t 

Pepys  dines  for  the  first  time  at  his  hoosein  Seething  Low  <■ 
July  IStli,  and  he  had  already  engaged  as  his  clerk  Tom  Uiur,V 
Hayter.  Hayter  was  Still  a  clerk  in  the  Navy  Office  whnf^ 
received  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  and  bebK 

This  offico  he  held  [rem  1688  to  1642,  irhsn  h*  cave  himself  up  to  tl;>  p^H" 
partj;  Mid,  Bopportiiig  tho  extresw  mMinni  ol  PuiiuiieDt,  equj[lp(^d  (h*** 
nnder  thdr  ordeni,  mnd  placad  it  nudar  tlu  conunuid  of  Robert  Rieh.lk)}' 
Wmndck,  the  Admirnl  of  the  Long  PkrlUmMtt.  He  then  qsaeHj  mifV''*' 
eouimiiijon  to  the  King,  •nd  took  in  aetiva  part  lallie ParliBiaent  aaaeooi^i^^ 
in  eeTenl  trektiea  with  the  Rc;all*ti.  , 
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the  good  fortune  to  become  joint-Clerk  of  the  Acts  with  John 
Pepys.  At  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  he  was  living  on  Fish 
Street  Hill,  and  was  thus  among  those  burnt  out  of  their  homes. 
He  eventually  succeeded  his  former  master  as  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  held  the  post  for  a  year.  He  then  came  back  to 
the  Navy  OflSce  and  died  early  in  1691.* 

During  the  first  half-year  of  his  office  we  do  not  find  anything 
recorded  which  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  The  Navy  officers 
are  constantly  at  Whitehall  in  attendance  on  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  much  regular  business  is  transacted.  We  do  not  hear,  as  yet, 
of  any  extra  pressure  or  worry,  such  as  happened  during  the  Dutch 
Wars,  or  of  any  dissatisfaction  openly  shown  by  the  seamen,  in 
spite  of  the  want  of  money  to  pay  them  off.  A  time  of  peace  was 
a  godsend  to  the  land,  and  the  reign  of  contentment  (although 
short)  was  the  inevitable  sequence  to  the  long  period  of  fiery  turbu- 
lence and  anarchical  fanaticism.  The  navy  was  deeply  in  debt, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  effect  retrenchments  when  the  necessary 
money  for  discharging  seamen  was  utterly  wanting.  Yet  many 
difficulties  had  been  removed,  and  not  the  least  of  them  was  effected 
by  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  3rd  August,  for  "  Cessation  of 
hostilities  with  Spain,  as  well  on  this  side  as  beyond  the  Line." 

The  worthy  Clerk  of  the  Acts  showed  the  general  feeling  of  con- 
tentment, and  we  find  this,  whether  in  his  furnishing  of  his  dining- 
room  with  green  serge  hanging  and  gilt  leather,  "  which  is  very 
handsome,"  or  in  his  frequent  dinners  with  one  or  more  of  his 
colleagues,  or  in  his  retrospective  view  of  the  Bestoration  year 
when  he  writes :  "  Myself  in  constant  good  health,  and  in  a  most 
handsome  and  thriving  condition.  Blessed  be  Almighty  God 
for  it." 

*  This  I  haye  found  from  the  grant  of  a  pension  to  his  widow  Rebecca  of  £300  a 
year,  commencing  from  Lady-day  IQ91.— (Commons*  JoumaUf  xy.  426.) 

("To  be  continued. J 
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The  argument  of  Mr.  Mill,  oootained  in  the  prefnce  to  hi*  SiiUrf 
■of  India, — ihat  the  task  of  wiitiDg  the  history  of  a  distsotcoonti;, 
the  conquest  of  vhich  by  his  own  oouDtrymen  was  one  oftbt 
marvels  of  the  age^  woald  be  better  fulfilled  by  one  who  htd  MM 
Tisited  that  country  than  by  a  man  who,  spending  in  it  tlia  M 
years  of  hia  life,  would  be,  in  spite  of  himself,  influenced  by  Ai 
prejiidiceB,  the  cliquism,  the  tone  of  tfae  people  amongat  whoa  hi 
had  lived;  possibly  also  by  the  fact  that  he  himself  had  botH  n 
part  in  the  contest,  eometimes  military,  sometimeB  politioal,  ibq* 
raging, — must  be  familiar  to  every  reader  of  that  admiralila  wbL 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  argument  contaioa  a  vast  uiotf 
of  truth.  In  no  part  of  tfae  wurld  do  social  pasaioDB  and  juejuiiiw 
play  a  greater  part  than  in  India.  ?f  owhere  is  oliquiam  M>  tta^fiA 
Heroes  of  coteries  abound  in  every  large  station.  It  ia  tnw^ 
promoted  to  higher  duties  on  the  strength  of  their  looal  repotttk^ 
these  heroes  often  prove  to  be  men  stuffed  with  straw ;  yst  tk 
fact  that  they  exist,  that  they  do  for  a  dme  impoaa  npoa  Aik 
fellows,  mast,  one  would  think,  be  an  obstacle  to  the  satisftEilorT 
treatment  by  one  of  their  camrades  of  a  subject  in  which  lliuT  m 
all  comprehended.  If  that  comrade  sliould  write  bis  work  Wo" 
the  weakness  of  the  ialae  hero  should  be  diacovered,  whnt  i  &^ 
tortion  of  faots  might  we  not  see  presented  to  the  public  utw 
■history ! 

Take,  for  inataoce,  the  oaae  of  Lord  l)ath»usie.  niinng  ^ 
tenure  of  office  the  entize  offioial  mind,  with  few  excirpuoBi,  IQ 
prostrate  before  that  noblenuui.    A  sketch  of  the  histocy  of  b* 

*  A  BiHars  •/  Ik  Adtn  JAA'aj,  atd  ^  0»  IXttvrbanea  vAt'ot  s 
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:administration  was  shordy  afterwards  given  to  the  public  by  one  of 
the  most  gifted  of  those  whose  minds  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
glamour  of  his  high-handed  rule,  Mr.  W.  S.  Seton-Eorr,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Calcutta  Review,  It  is  a  magnificent  sketch  of  a  very 
eminent  career.  It  reflected  the  sentiments  of  all  the  Anglo- 
Indians,  with  a  few,  very  few,  exceptions,  who  had  served  under 
Lord  Dalhousie.  We  lately  re-perused  that  article,  and  were  more 
than  ever  struck  by  its  grasp,  its  vigour,  its  mastery  of  detail.  Tet 
we  will  be  bound  to  say  that  if  the  documents  which  formed  its 
basis  were  given  to  an  accomplished  writer  who  had  not  visited 
India,  to  a  Froude  or  to  a  Gardiner,  with  the  view  that  upon 
them,  and  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  results  of  the  acts  therein 
4;reated  of,  he  should  write  an  essay  upon  the  rule  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie, the  public  would  regard  that  statesman  in  a  very  different 
light  to  that  in  which  he  is  presented  to  us  in  the  glowing  pages  of 
the  Calcutta  Review, 

Believing  then,  as  we  do  believe,  in  the  truth  of  the  argument 
which  would  invest  a  gentleman  who  had  not  visited  India,  but  who 
possessed  the  ability,  the  cool  and  impartial  mind,  the  power  to 
resist  sentiment,  and  the  intelligence,  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
with  higher  qualifications  to  write  a  true  history  of  the  facts  of  a 
given  period  than  one,  not  so  endowed,  who  had  merely  taken  part 
in  the  events  of  that  period,  we  hailed  the  announcement  that  a  new 
history  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  was  to  appear  from  the  pen  of  an  accom- 
plished member  of  the  educational  department.  We  were  prepared  to 
hope,  at  least,  that  the  public  would  now  have  the  results  of  the 
examination  by  a  new  mind,  unprejudiced  by  residence  in  India,  of 
isubjects  which  had  been  hotly  contested.  We  had  had  Kaye  and 
we  had  had  Malleson.  But  both  Eaye  and  Malleson  were  Anglo- 
Indians.  It  is  true  they  had  written  from  different  stand-points. 
Eaye  had  been  for  many  years  an  India  Office  official,  and  had 
helped  to  guide  the  policy  of  which  the  India  Office  had  been  the 
exponent.  Malleson  had  been  all  his  life  an  enthusiast,  a  champion 
of  the  oppressed,  according  to  some  a  frondeur,  ever  inclined,  by 
the  turn  of  his  mind,  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  weaker  cause. 
Starting  thus  from  different  points  the  two  Anglo-Indian  writers 
had  arrived  at  conclusions  not  very  dissimilar  regarding  many 
points  which  are  still  disputed.  They  had  both  concurred  in 
denouncing  Halliday,  and  in  affirming  the  claims  of  William  Tayler 
to  be  regarded  as  the  real  saviour  of  Behar.  If  Eaye  had  defended 
the  action  of  Lord  Canning  from  the  very  outsety  Malleson  had 
•drawn  a  marked  distinction  between  his  conduct  before  and  after 
he  had    gained    the  local   experience  without  which,  in  India, 
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a  tnnn  must  needs  be  a  puppot  in  the  hHnde  of  his  ftdnsns. 
On  the  subject  of  Durand  they  had  differed.  Whilst  Eaye  liid 
dnmQed  tlint  high-minded  statesman  with  faint  praise,  Mallesoa  bid 
proved  from  documeDtary  evidence  the  falsenetis  of  the  insinastions 
made  n.i;iiim4t  him.  Beg'arding  HodsoD  they  liad  been  of  one  ouDd. 
Generally  it  may  be  stnted  that  wliilst  Eaya  is  anxious  to  conTor 
the  impression  that  the  men  in  authority  were  tlie  men  nho  oaght 
to  have  been  in  nuthnrity,  and  that  the  men  who  received  rewuds 
were  the  very  men  who  ought  to  have  received  them,  If&llaon 
denounces  with  an  unsparing  hand  the  shortcomings  of  allvboM 
conduct  bo  deems  worthy  of  censure,  indicates,  gensnll;  by 
omission  of  all  mention  of  their  names,  the  men  who  climbed  into 
honours  on  the  shoulders  of  their  fellows,  and  points  to  othen 
whose  deserts  are  incontestable,  but  who  have  never  received  tbeir 
due. 

These  dififerencea  existing — and  more  still,  the  diSerennes  betwHi 
the  two  historiiins  and  a  portion  of  the  public  on  sncb  mtttenn 
Halliday  and  Taylur,  Hodson,  and  others — the  public  wonprepnaj 
to  welcome  Mr.  Ilnlmes's  book,  not  only  as  likely  to  tbn*  iwf 
lights  on  many  subjc^cts,  but  as  enabling  tbem  by  ths  help  ofi 
mind  which  had  not  been  subjected  to  Indian  infiuences,  tosfiiic 
at  a  definite  conclusion  on  contested  points. 

The  book  has  now  been  before  them  for  certainly  two  moMki^ 
and  the  public  have  had  time  to  form  their  opinion.  Tlieyfii' 
that  in  a  handsome  volumr-,  comprising  nearly  six  hundred  psgn 
the  story  of  the  great  Indian  Mutiny  is  told,  olearly  lod  pa^ 
spicuously,  in  a  style  that  rivets  the  attention  and  mltits  do 
sympathy  of  the  reader.  In  every  page  there  is  abundant  pnt^ 
that  Mr.  Holmes  has  gone  to  original  sources  for  his  infbnntlioB. 
He  has  taken  nothing  for  granted.  He  has  been  essonlially  i 
searcher  after  truth,  and  he  has  exhausted  every  evidenw  it  ** 
possible  to  get  at  before  recording  his  opinion.  On  one  at  M 
points  we  are  snre  be  is  wrong.  But  it  was  in  the  vary  Mdwrf^ 
things  that  this  should  be  so.  A  hisloriun  cannot  be  rigbrw""] 
every  minute  point.  Mr.  Holmes  is  right  on  so  many  ibsi  M&S 
in  one  or,  perhaps,  two  iuBtaQoes — and  these  are  all  we  have  HOM 
— ^might  ordinarily  be  held  excusable.  In  one  of  tlivw  inttUUM 
we  regret  that  the  devifttioo  is  not  excusable,  beiiaiiae  it  is  e' 
as  we  shall  show,  that  orif^nally  lir.  Holmes  wa*  nn  lb«  o^ 
track,  and  that  be  only  changed  his  grnuud — wo  ( 
tliinking  for  sentimeDtal  TeasonB — u  the  last  moment 

One  great  merit  of  the  book  is  its  completeuese. 
•  history  of  the  Indisn  Mntinj.     The  sketch  of  foityU 
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irkich  form  the  first  introdaotiODs,  givea  a  very  clear  and  a  very 
luccinct  account  of  the  history  of  India  from  the  conquest  of 
Bengal  by  CUve  to  the  close  of  the  reiga  of  Lord  Dalbousie.  The 
second  chapter  contains  a  most  graphic  account  of  the  rise,  origin, 
md  progress  of  the  sepoy  army  up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolt.  These  two  ohiiptera  clear  the  way,  very  pleasantly,  for 
the  record  of  the  great  drama.  Perusing  them,  the  render  starts 
irith  the  knowledge  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  he  should  have, 
irfaiah  renders  the  subsequent  pages  not  only  intelligible  but  easy 
of  comprehension.  In  them  Mr.  Holmes  has  succeeded  in  a  very 
difficult  task,  that  of  condensing  in  the  clearest  manner  possible  in 
a  few  pages  the  story  of  events  the  full  narration  of  which  has 
filled  volumes,  and  the  abbreviation  of  which  in  the  hands  of  a 
dullard  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  misleading. 

Mr.  Holmes  then  plunges  in  medias  res.  Fainting  in  a  clear 
light  the  misfortune  of  Lord  Canning,  in  finding  on  his  arrival  as 
his  colleagues  in  council  men  "  who  had  eitiier  failed  to  notice  the 
aymptoms  that  indicated  the  existence  of  a  oiulinous  spirit  iu  the 
Bengal  army,  or  did  not  realise  what  appalling  consequences  must 
follow  if  that  spirit  were  not  instantly  and  sternly  crushed  as  soon 
w  it  should  manifest  itself  in  overt  acts,"  Mr.  Holmes  proceeds  to 
nunte  very  clearly  and  impartially  the  story  of  the  grievances  of 
the  sepoys,  of  the  greased  cartridges,  of  the  first  acta  of  mutiny  at 
Berbampore,  and  of  the  events  which  followed  at  Barrackpore,  at 
Loekoow,  and  in  the  North-west.  We  notice  with  pleasure  that  in 
dealing  with  the  sad  occurrences  at  Barrackpore  Mr.  Holmes, 
whilst  recording  how  Lord  Canning  acted,  devotes  a  paragraph 
(pp.  90-91)  to  show  how  he  should  have  acted — how  he  would 
have  acted  had  he  had  the  real  statesmen  of  India,  the  Dnrands,  or 
tha  Nioholsons,  at  his  elbow  ! 

The  mntiny  then  breaks  out.  In  a  spirited  manner  Mr.  Holmes 
daala  with  the  stirring  events  of  that  eminently  stirring  period. 
He  oortainly  is  not  one  whit  too  severe  in  his  estimate  of  Mr.  John 
Oolns — throughout  his  career  the  hero  of  a  coterie,  but  who 
■Iways  oonapianoosly  fuled  whenever  events  required  action — nor 
lao  hard  in  hie  jadgtaent  of  Brigadier  Polwhele.  With  a  master 
aad  he  relates  the  ootbreaks  at  the  various  civil  and  military 
tationa  of  the  north-west  and  in  fiajpootana,  doing  jastioe,  we  are 
lad  to  twe,  to  Georga  Lawreooe,  Maopherson,  Dunlop,  Alax. 
tttakaQxie,  Spankte,  Edmond  Dmmmond,  and  many  other  gallant 
Mn,  soldiors,  civilians,  and  planters.  Then  letnming  to  Calontta, 
i  ahawa  how  at  that  period  Lord  Caaniog  had  fuled  to  realise 
;  how,  under  the  inflnenoe  of  inoompetant  ooanoillorB  be 
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mut  the  mutiny  of  an  aimy  by  a  preSB-g^ging  Act,  and  hov  Sir 
Patrick  Grant  deliberately  threw  away  the  most  splendid  oppo^ 
tQDity  ever  offered  to  a  soldier.  "  While  Delhi  was  in  the  bud> 
of  triumphant  mulineera,  while  from  a  hundred  statioas  biscoQDtiy- 
women  were  uttering  a  despairing  cry  for  help,  he  (Sir  Pilriek 
Grant)  declared  that  he  could  best  serve  his  country  by  taking  np 
his  abode  in  Government  House,  and  there  directiug  on  paper  the 
movements  of  the  troops  whose  glory  be  refused  to  share."  Tfae 
author  uf  the  Red  Pamphlet  scarcely  said  more,  and  gsvegnit 
offence  for  saying  that  much.  Tet  this  is  the  deliberately  reooided 
opinion  of  an  unbiassed  English  gentleman  !  We  are  bonnd  to  idd 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  every  unprejudiced  man  who  has  looked 
into  the  questioQ.  Yet  it  is  to  the  school  of  officers  founded  bj 
Sir  P.  Grant  and  his  successors  that  India  owes  the  nuHnble 
mol administration  which  forced  the  Staff  Corps  upon  the  ladin 
army  ! 

Then  we  come  to  Patna.  Mr.  Holmes  has  atadionsly  examioid 
the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and,  like  Kaye  and  Malleson  bdbn 
him,  has  decided  very  emphatically  in  favour  of  the  maoh-wnntpd 
William  Tayler.  His  arguments  ore  conclusive.  There  du  be  w 
doubt  but  that  Halliday  will  descend  to  posterity  as  an  inoompat^ 
governor,  who  crushed  the  man  who  made  for  him  the  npatotiiii 
on  the  strength  of  which  he  now  sits  in  the  Indian  Counoil ;  tbt 
Tayler  will  be  regarded  as  the  hero  who  waa  rained  by  fail  ehirf 
in  order  that  tliat  chief  might  appropriate  his  good  deeda.  Ba^ 
meanwhile,  in  this  callous  world,  the  evil-doer  sits  in  high  plic^ 
and  the  defrauded  man  lies  at  tfae  gate,  vainly  olamorona  fat  h* 
rights  !  Dives  revels  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  whilst  the  Mmcf 
Lazarus  appeal  in  vain  to  the  influential  and  the  mighty  I 

From  Patna  Mr.  Holmes  proceeds  by  ao  easy  uid  sauutl  tm- 
fiition  to  Benarex,  and  the  avenging  force  of  the  gallant  NnIL  !■ 
that  officer  and   to  the  warm-hearted,  cool-headed,  and  evsMM^    li 
Frederic  Gubbins,  he  renders  the  justice  whioh  is  their  du«.  1^ 
description   of  the   mutinies   in  tha  division  then  known  »  1^    i 
Benares   division,  and   in    Allahabad,    is    full    of   fire.     Wb&    I 
Tigorons  it  has  the  aUU  greater  merit  of  being  true. 

The  same  praise  must  be  awarded  to  tha  siory  of  CHWttpore,oM  \ 
told  before,  bat  which  oaa  well  bear  the  vivid  repetition  jfiiea  ii  j 
this  volamu,  and  the  events  in  Oodh.  The  cliapttir  conlcioiDJ 
these  lost,  Chapter  IX.,  ia  a  little  history  in  iisoU;  and  ia  ssENb^'J 
well  written.  We  obaerve  with  pleuum  tbat  Holntw  quou*  | 
•moagat  bis  autboritieB  some  utioles  w]iich  appeorud  at  the  ''"'V^^ 
the  8<UurJay  Htvutr.    TfaoM  utiolN  were  written  by  ^•'^MJjfl 
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Crump,  of  the  Madras  Artillery,  «  most  able  and  observant  oEGcer, 
whose  subsequent  death  was  felt  as  a  personal  loss  by  all  his  com- 
rades in  tbe  forcu.  All  Lhe  authorities  quoted  are  the  very  best,  and 
the  most  reliable. 

Id  tbe  chapter  wbich  follows  we  bave  anotber  self-contained 
episode — the  Punjaub  and  Delhi.  The  author  takes  us  from  tbe 
outbreak  of  the  mutiny  to  the  storming  of  the  capital  of  the  Moguls. 
Tbe  story  is  compressed  into  eighty  pages,  but,  compressed  tbongb 
tbe  narrative  may  be,  no  sense  of  omission  forces  itself  upon  the 
general  reader.  All  is  clesr,  Tivid,  and  life-like,  and  we  should  be 
disposed  to  accord  to  this  chapter  absolute  praise  but  for  the  senti- 
mental weakness  displayed  by  Mr.  Holmes  wbon  be  comes  to  deal 
witb  the  notorious  Hodsuii.  Tliis  eeuLimeutnl  weakness  is  tbe 
more  to  be  regretted  because,  whilst  it  doi»  not  help  Hodson,  it  is 
a  positive  disfigurement  to  the  whole  book.  Standing  as  it  does, 
tbe  passage  has  tbo  appearance  of  a  sudden  interpolation  to  save, 
on  the  intercession  of  a  bystander,  one  wbo,  though  a  great  warrior, 
was  cursed  with  brutal  instincts,  from  the  consequences  of  his 
own  RCte;  and  it  has  the  great  demerit  of  being  done  in  so 
elumsy  a  manner  as  to  impose  upon  no  one.  The  whole  story 
-offends  alike  the  lovers  of  Hodson  and  the  lover  of  historic  truth. 
We  proceed  to  deal  with  the  subject  more  at  length. 

At  pages  392-3  Holmes  describes  Hodson  as  Hodson  really 
was — a  daring  aoldier,  who  had  been  irrevocably  dismissed  from 
otTil  employment  for  misconduct,  and  sent  back  to  his  regiment, 
■od  who,  in  tbe  mutiny,  had  found  bis  opportunity.  That  oppor- 
ttnity  found  Hodson  witb  his  sense  of  honour  corrupted,  tbe  trucu- 
lenoe  of  bis  spirit  unsoftened.  He  gave  evidence  of  this  by  taking 
tbe  life  witb  his  own  bands  of  Bisharut  Alt,  a  native  officer  who 
ikd  befHended  him,  and  to  whom  he  was  under  a  pecuniary  obliga- 
•tioQ.  Saab  was  the  Hodson  as  Mr.  Holmes  most  clearly  paints 
Idm,  ind  yet  Mr.  Holmes  refuses,  in  tbe  faceot  the  clearest  evidence, 
Xo  balieve  that  Hodson,  who  slew  his  benefactor  to  escape  an  obli- 
gUion,  wu  inflaenoed  in  his  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  the  King  of 
Salhi  by  motives  other  than  those  arising  irom  apprehension  that 
otherwise  they  would  be  rescued  by  the  mob  I 

There  is  no  stury  more  clearly  proved  than  that  Hodson  delibe- 
rately alow  the  Dulhi  prinOBs  firom  personal  motives.  His  letters 
aboond  wiUi  expressione  of  regret  that  be  had  not  killed  the  King. 
Uia  instructions  forbade  him  to  oommit  that  tot;  they  left  him  free 
u>  deal  with  the  princes. 

Mr.  Holmes  deviates  from  his  Qsual  oorreotneea  in  the  desire  to 
^wJiodsBP.  itom  a  crime  whidi.  grsst  is  it  was,  wu  not  gzsater 
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than  that  of  which  in  a  previoas  page  (393)  he  had  acoased  bim. 
It  is  not  true  that  Hodsoii  "  saw  a.  large  crowd  surging  round 
the  cart,  and  menaning  the  escort."  To  make  his  point  Mr.  Holmn 
has  to  have  recourse  to  the  lame  device  of  invcDting  a  second  crond. 
He  bad  pieviously  (old  us  that  the  crowd,  six  thousand  in  numlMr. 
had  heen  dieaimed.  The  poor  coved  wretches  who  composed  that 
crowd  had,  after  delivering  up  their  arms,  followed,  by  twos  aod 
threes,  the  escort,  whilst  Hodson  remained  at  the  tomb  collecting 
the  arms  of  their  fellows.  Had  these  unarmed  men  wished  to  dTnc 
&  rescue  they  would  have  attempted  it  during  the  two  hours  whicb 
elapsed  whilst  Hodson  was  still  at  the  tomb,  and  not  have  wted 
until  they  were  within  a  mile  or  80  of  Delhi,  in  the  face  of  tbs 
English  army  occupying  that  city.  Mr.  Holmes,  in  stating  tbtt 
the  "  crowd  could  hardly  hare  kept  up  with  mounted  men  fbr  Gn 
miles  "  (page  396,  note),  shows  a  strange  want  of  appreoiaiioD  of 
the  Bituation.  Those  mounted  men  were  escorting  carts  dnn 
by  hnllocke ;  they  had  to  make  the  pace  of  their  horses  oonfom 
to  the  pace  of  the  bullocks,  and  everyone  who  knows  Indii  lunU 
have  told  Mr.  Holmes  that  the  pace  of  the  bullock  does  not  aqsil 
.  the  pace  of  the  man.  That  objection,  then,  disappears.  To  ntrt 
the  other — that  the  crowd  whose  movements  Hodson  feared  wMlht 
cowed,  abject  crowd  which  Hodson  had  disarmed — ^Mr.  HolaM 
deliberately  invents  a  new  crowd.  "  I  am  unoertain,"  he  M7>i  ii 
the  note  already  quoted  from,  "  whether  this  was  the  same  mnri 
that  had  collected  at  the  tomb,  reinforced  as  it  adTanosd  towuA 
the  city,  or  a  different  one."  Here,  again.  Mr.  Holmea  diaplij*  * 
strange  incapacity  to  comprehend  the  poBsibilities  of  the  aiiaitiiK 
Delhi  had  juBt  been  re-conqaered  ;  its  people  had  been  diHrnH^i 
the  country  in  its  immediate  vicinity  was  a  prey  to  the  terror  wUd 
icvariably  falls  upon  the  conquered  Asiatic  ;  the  iMt  remnanti  <f 
the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Timur  had  followed  their  pdnMBtD 
the  Tomh ;  there  they  had  heen  disarmed ;  the  prooeaua  hrf 
returned  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  gate  of  Delhi.  WbesH 
was  it  to  be  reinforced  ?  Whence  was  the  new  crowd  to  ucni*' 
Not  from  Delhi,  cerlaiuly;  not  by  the  road  by  which  HodsoD  ^^ 
advancing;  not  from  the  villages  whiofa  did  not  esist;  not  Avn 
beyond  the  unfordable  Jumna !  Whence  then  ?  Had  Mr.  Hohno 
known  the  country  about  Delhi  he  woold  have  recoguised  tliit  thr 
contention  was  impoesiblfl.  He  fau  invented  the  crowd  upon  (Jx 
sxistenoe  of  whioh  bis  argiunent  depends;  but  l~ 
has  no  vitality,  no  life,  exoept  in  hie  owti  imaginetion- 
bils  oootpletdy. 
We  olgeot  to  the  seU-oomplaoeaej  ot  bii  xenQ 
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JuB  TerBioD.  He  says :  "  I  have  recorded  the  facta,  FiDd  nothing 
but  the  facts."  We  deny  this  altogether.  He  has  drawn  his  ealient 
facts  from  his  imagination,  and  from  that  source  alone.  Neither 
was  the  existence  of  the  second  crowd  a  fnct,  nor  was  the  menacing 
of  the  escort  a  fact.  The  poor  disarmed  wretches  who  pressed  on 
the  escort  were  simply  anxious  to  regain  their  homes  in  safety.  If 
they  had  wished  to  attack,  would  they  have  waited  for  the  return  of 
Hodson?  The  whole  contention  bears  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it, 
and  the  adoption  of  it  by  Mr.  Holmes  forma  a  grierous  disfigure- 
ment to  his  history. 

The  real  truth,  we  believe  to  be,  is  that  the  princes  had  on 
their  persons  ornaments  of  value,  and  that  Hodson  was  determined 
to  possess  those  ornaments.  We  have  heard  that  opinion  expressed 
in  the  strongest  manner  by  men  of  the  highest  character,  men  who 
knew  Hodson  well,  and  whose  names  are  honoured,  and  ever  will 
be  honoured,  by  the  soldiers  and  civilians  of  India. 

Much  has  been  made  of  Sir  R.  Montgomery's  letter.  But  when 
Mon^^mery  penned  it  he  knew  nothing  of  the  details  of  the  cir- 
cnmstancea.  He  thought,  as  all  India  thought,  as  we,  who  were  in 
India  at  the  time,  thought,  that  an  armed  following  of  the  princes 
had  turned  upon  Hodson  and  that  he  had  slain  them  in  self-defence. 
Under  that  thought  all  India  praised  the  deed.  When  the  truth 
was  revealed  in  the  naked  hideousness  of  its  deformity,  not  only  all 
India  hot  all  the  world  condemned  it ! 

We  are  glad  to  pass  from  this  sickening  episode,  the  only 
poition,  we  ore  glad  to  say,  of  Mr.  Holmes'  work  deserving  of 
ODphRtic  condemnatjon,  hut  which  disfigures  it,  not  only  by  its 
dovifttioa  £rom  historio  truth,  but  in  displaying  a  sentimentality 
wloalated  greatly  to  impair  his  character  as  a  historian,  and 
prooeed  to  notioe  the  continuing  portions  of  his  narrative.  The 
eleventh  chipter  is  brimful  of  interest,  contuning  as  it  does  the 
opentiona  immediately  fallowing  the  fall  of  Delhi,  and  the  two 
bat  aamptigns  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  Throughout  this  narrative 
we  notioe  bat  one  orror ;  and  that  is,  it  has  again  to  be  noted,  when 
Uobnea  u  endeavonring  to  oorreot  Malleson.  It  occurs  at  page 
418,  when  describing  the  storming  of  the  Seoonderabagb.  Colonel 
Malleson  had  stated  that  after  the  atonnen  had  jumped  through 
the  hole  made  by  our  gone  in  the  wall  of  the  Becunderabaghi  no 
other  officer  had  followed  Cooper  and  Ewart  in  their  rush  along 
the  path  leading  to  the  ligbt.  Mr.  Holmes  saye,  "  This  ie  a 
mistake,"  and  theu  adds :  "  Captain  Burroogfas  of  the  BSrd  entered 
the  breach  before  Ewai^  bat  Uuned  to  the  left  "  (page  418,  note). 
Jm  "  turned  to  the  left,"  tberefen  he  did  not  loUow 
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Cooper  and  Ewart  to  the  right.  The  faot  is  that,  Kocording  to  Uie 
best  independent  testimony,  Cooper  was  in  first ;  then,  possibly, 
BurroughB;  then,  closely  togtithei,  Lumsden  (who  did  not  belong 
to  the  93rd,  but  was  an  officer  of  the  Indian  army  acting  as  int^> 
preter  to  that  regiment)  and  Ewart.  Burronghs  received  a  sword- 
cut  almost  immediately  after  he  got  in,  and  went  out  egaiu  by  the 
main  gate ;  Lumsden  was  killed  almost  in  the  act  of  reaching  the 
ground ;  and  Cooper  and  Ewart  were  the  only  officerx  whu  ran 
along  the  path  to  the  right.  The  truth  of  this  was  evidenced  wbca. 
after  the  relief  of  the  garrison  of  Lucknow,  the  93rd  were  asked  to 
name  one  of  their  own  officers  for  tlie  Victoria  Cross,  the  obIt 
three  for  whom  votes  were  given  were  Stewart  (who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  another  part  of  the  field),  Ewart,  ud 
Cooper.  Not  a  single  vote,  not  even  his  own,  was  recorded  for 
Burroughs ! 

In  au  earnest  and  impressive  style  tbe  author  describos,  t&  A* 
twelfth  chapter,  the  anarchy  in  Western  Behar  and  tlie  huniUDf 
military  campaign  against  Kunwer  Singh  and  his  followers.  Ws  in 
glad  to  see  that  he  gives  prominence,  though  perhaps  Boarcely  nffi- 
oient  prominence,  to  the  splendid  victory  of  Lord  Mark  Kerr^-ow 
of  the  most  brilliant  actions  on  record,  and  which  stands  ■Inou 
unique  in  history  as  an  occasion  when  an  officer,  aurprised  bi  ■ 
superior  force,  not  only  beat  back  his  onemy,  but  complaulf 
defeated  him. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter  the  reader  finds  himself  in  BoiDbi]r> 
The  fate  of  India  there  depended  upon  two  men,  Lord  ElphioitoM 
uud  Mr.  C.  J.  Forjett.  The  oonduot  of  Lord  ElpbinstonB  ha 
never  yet  received  its  sufBcient  meed  of  praise;  and  we  an  gl" 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Holmes  calls  attention  to  hia  lofty  chantVi 
his  bold  and  enlightened  statesmanship,  and  hia  power  of  vinoaf 
the  confidence  of  those  who  served  nnder  him.  Lord  Elphimton^ 
like  many  men  accustomed  to  affairs,  was  a  singularly  good  |i>(lg* 
of  character.  In  a  time  pregnant  with  peril,  he  had  called  u  v* 
side  Forjett,  then  a  police  superintendent  in  the  Suuthem  'SUt*'^* 
country,  and  had  placed  in  his  hands  the  entire  police  QrrSDgom<!'>'^ 
of  the  island  of  Bombay.  When  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  Foijdt 
demanded  tbe  fbllest  poaaible  powers,  the  power  even  to  disobfy 
orders  whicb  might  mar  his  plana.  Kncnrifig  Forjett  to  tbo  vM. 
Elphinstone  gave  him  thoae  powers ;  and  Foirjelt,  by  uain^  tiidVi 
saved  Bombay.  The  immunity  of  that  uiland.  bom  the  liao«o 
whiofa  overtook  our  eotutrymen  tX  Cftwopon  ia  doe  «uuKly>o 
tiioM  two  men,  Lord  ElphinsUnu  and  Hr.Fol|}M|,  "  '"^ 
tslla  the  tals  in  his  usaal  emphatio  maniMrj 
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8etoD-Earr,  Le  Grand  Jacob,  and  the  other  prominent  ofiBoers 
employed  in  the  Southern  Maratha  country.  He  did  not  probably 
think  it  within  his  province  to  comment  on  the  treatment  meted 
out  by  the  Home  Government  to  their  deserving  officers  in  the 
Western  Presidency.  No  such  reticence  shall  hold  our  hand. 
The  eminent  services  of  Lord  Elphinstone  never  received  the 
recognition  which  was  their  due.  A  tardy  acknowledgment  was 
the  only  reward  of  the  nobleman  who  did  more  to  save  Western 
and  Central  India  from  insurrection  than  any  man  of  the  time. 
Whilst,  as  for  Forjett,  the  man  who  saved  Bombay  itself,  he  was 
cast  aside  like  a  sucked  orange.  He  has  seen  hundreds  of  men 
who  had  not  rendered  one-hundredth  part  of  his  service  decorated 
and  provided  for.  He  has  lived  to  experience  even  a  greater 
humiliation :  he  has  lived  to  see  his  prayer  for  redress  rejected 
with  scorn  and  contumely  by  a  man  who,  far  from  beiqg  capable 
of  saving  Bombay,  has  contributed  the  utmost  of  his  very 
mediocre  powers  to  the  loosening  of  the  British  hold  upon  India. 
With  the  conceit  habitual  to  him,  the  Eimberley  frog  has  croaked 
**  I  know  you  not  "  as  his  reply  to  the  prayer  of  the  Forjett  bull ! 
Somehow,  Englishmen  suffer  these  things  ! 

On  the  Indore  episode  and  the  character  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Dnrand,  Mr.  Holmes  takes  the  line  which  might  have  been 
expected.  His  version  is,  in  our  opinion,  borne  out  by  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  his  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  principal 
English  actor  we  believe  to  be  eminently  true.  The  chapter  is 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  author's  style,  being  terse,  lucid,  and 
explicit.  He  had  to  compress  many  matters  within  a  small 
compass,  and  he  has  done  so  in  a  manner  which  secures  to  the 
reader  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  every  important  thread. 

Not  less  admirable  are  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  chapters,  dealing  with  Jhansi,  the  brilliant  Central 
Indian  Campaign  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  the  contrast  to  it — that  of 
Sir  Colin  Campbell — the  Tantia  Topee  pursuit,  and  the  final  end 
of  all.  It  is  difficult  to  overpraise  the  manner  in  which  the  story 
of  these  interesting  events  is  told.  Mr.  Holmes  has  the  true 
historical  style,  and  carries  the  reader  with  him  with  an  excite- 
ment as  eager  as  if  he  were  himself  in  pursuit  of  a  Tantia  Topee. 
With  respect  to  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Holmes  himself  as  to 
whether  the  sentence  passed  upon  Tantia  was  just  or  unjust,  we 
think  that  he  has  missed  the  true  point.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Tantia  had  authorised  the  murder  of  our  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  at  Cawnpore.  That  is  an  absolutely  ascertained 
fact  of  which  Mr.  Lance,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  obtainedj, 
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in  his  capacity  of  Magiatrate  of  Cavnpore,  abundant  proof.  It  is 
tin  questionable,  therefore,  that,  viewing  the  matter  in  the  abstract, 
Mr.  Holmes  is  right  when  he  says  that  hanging  was  too  good  for 
Tantia  Topee.  But  not  a  tittle  of  that  evidence  waa  piodaced 
agiiinst  him  ou  bis  trial.  Neither  in  his  own  eyes  nor  in  the 
eyes  of  tbouBaods  of  his  countrymen  was  be,  nor  had  he  ever  been, 
a  British  subject.  Whether  be  was  so  legally  is  open  to  qaeslion. 
Wc  believe  that  a  jurisprudent  perusing  the  proceedings  of  tlia 
court-martial  would  pronounce  the  sentence  to  be  not  jastifinl  bj 
tlio  facts  produced  before  the  court.  Justice  undoubtedly  m 
mi'ied  out  to  Tantia;  but  it  was  the  rough  and  ready-hudtd 
justice  of  the  strong  arm. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  review  of  a  work  which,  with  tb 
one  exception  on  which  we  have  commented  at  length,  thai  rslitiiiC 
to  Hodson,  has  given  us  unmixed  delight.  It  posBessM,  viA 
tliut  exception,  all  the  merits  which  a  history  of  that  cxtilii| 
period  ought  to  possess;  for  whilst  the  author  has  gone  to  avKT 
nvttilable  original  source  for  bis  facts,  he  has  known  bow  to  n^ 
those  facts  in  an  order  which  brings  the  events  clearly  tndviwj 
before  the  eye  of  the  reader.  The  work  is  thorough,  it  i«  «•• 
KcientiouB,  and  it  is  good.  To  the  general  reader  it  will  b«  A* 
liistory  of  the  Mutiny.  The  objection  to  Eaye  and  MaUeBOnil 
this,  that  no  one  wbo  reads  the  first  two  volumes  of  KiysiW 
follows  with  the  three  volumes  of  Malleson,  oan  fail  to  see  tW 
two  minds,  widely  differing  from  each  other,  bava  been  aigi|** 
in  the  labour.  The  result  is  a  want  of  contduoity  of  tbon^tb 
which  nothing  can  compensate.  Had  Kaye  lived  to  fiaiah  V 
work,  or  had  Malleson  written  his  from  the  starting  point,  thi* 
might  possibly  have  been  no  room  for  such  a  work  as  that  iA>* 
we  have  reviewed.  As  it  is,  not  only  is  there  ahnndant  nwa  ^ 
it,  bat  it  was  peremptorily  required.  We  can  only  iqoioa  tW 
the  compilation  of  it  has  devolved  upon  a  writer  so  able^  '"P'T 
taking,  so  fearless,  we  wish  ws  cuuld  add  as  proof  agaiut  iMB- 
mental  impressions,  as  Mr.  Holmes.  For  us,  in  reviewing  it>  " 
can  only  assurtt  that  author  that  we  have  applied  to  the  consi^^ 
tion  of  his  facts  the  same  painstaking  qualities,  the  sam»  M""  ' 
scientionsness,  and  the  same  fsarleseness  which  are  so  coDSpi'^o'"'*  , 
in  his  work.  And  of  this  we  aie  sure,  that  Mr.  Holm«s  xt  ^<* 
the  man  we  take  him  to  be  if  he  nUow  any  feeling  of  false  pn>''' 
or  of  sendmenulity,  or  of  vanity,  to  prevent  him  from  no"' 
sidering  in  a  second  edition — and  we  are  HUro  the  book  nill  nv  *" 
many  editiona — the  one  blot  in  a  work  which  ia  io  ^J|^~ 
napsota  admiiable,  and  wldob  ranst  sooner  or  later  Bod  ail 
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brary  of  every  cultivated  Englishman.  Mr.  Holmes,  we  are 
will  agree  with  us,  that  in  a  record  of  absolute  facts,  the 
''perhaps"  is  inadmissible.  Between  its  admission  and 
sion  runs  the  broad  line  which  separates  history  from  romance, 
creditable  to  Mr.  Holmes  that  in  a  work  dealing  with  so  many 
ted  matters  he  should  only  upon  one  occasion  have  been 
ted  to  cross  that  broad  line,  and  we  are  confident  that  if  he  is 
mn  we  believe  him  to  be,  a  man  loving  the  truth  above  all 
s — ready,  as  genius  ever  is,  to  receive  corrections  from  those 
have  enjoyed  special  opportunities — he  will  not  hesitate  to 
d  the  glaring  defect  we  have  indicated.  On  his  capacity  to 
w  impartially  his  own  work  will  depend  the  place  he  himself 
ultimately  take  in  literature.  If  he  be  the  man  we  hope 
\f  that  place  will  be  undoubtedly  a  high  one.  From  such 
oe,  if  unhappily  our  estimate  of  his  character  be  incorrect,  he 
remain  for  ever  excluded. 
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C^e  present  State  nf  l\t  l^mqr. 

By  Colonel  Jddgs,  latb  B.E. 


It  has  been  so  muob  a  matter  of  conne  for  tbe  soldien  of  tfat 
EDglish  army — tbe  Household  Brigade  excepted — to  proMol  M 
foreigD  servioe,  tbat  it  never  even  ocean  to  them  to  feel  snipDHl 
when  ordered  to  go  to  Abyssinia,  Asbantee,  China,  or  Timbnetoch 
In  this  respect  the  conditions  of  their  service  vary  most  widtly 
from  thoBe  of  the  continental  armies.  French  troops  have  at  niini 
times,  of  course,  served  in  China  and  elsevhere  ;  but  foreign  wniM, 
except  in  Algiers,  does  not  oome  much  within  the  roDtina  of  llwr 
ordinary  duties. 

Since  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  create  a  reserre  finn  i> 
England,  in  imitation  of  tbe  armies  of  Europe,  the  Engliab  mf 
has  adopted  one  of  the  conditions  of  service  common  to  tbr 
organisation  of  all  other  European  armies,  and  it  seems  to  beboti 
question  of  time  when  we  will  he  forced  to  condder  whethn  it  i> 
possible  to  form  a  real  reserve  fonts  in  the  way  that  hu  bM 
attempted. 

It  is  also  open  to  question  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  iiiiililM* 
a  really  effective  force  in  England  as  well  as  one  in  India,  or,  it 
fact,  in  either  place,  under  the  present  conditions  of  short  mviii- 

It  would  be  amusing  to  tbe  public,  if  it  were  not  distreMBgitf  ^ 
bear  the  fiat  contradictions  given  to  each  other  by  distingoi^   I 
generals  and  others,  regarding  tbe  merits  of  tbe  new  system.    Bat 
it  is  tolerably  clear  to  any  unbiassed  peiaon  that  there  is  somediiDR 
very  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 

Ob  tbe  other  band  the  most  casual  observer  must  bo  struck  vitli 
tbe  physique  and  height  of  the  polioemen  to  b»  seen  in  ever;  ■"*" 
of  London.  The  writer  of  these  remarks  asked  one  ofihemvbu 
was  tbe  present  standard  of  height  for  the  poiioe,  and  was  told  ^^ 
it  ranged  £rom  5  feet  7  inches  to  6  &et  0  inches ;  but  tli*l  ' 
piasent  tliere  was  anoh  a  Haperabnndaiioe  of  applioaot^  litA^ 
new  handa  are  engaged  under  a  standard  of  S  (M%  ' 
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The  War  Office  are  only  too  glad  to  obtain  reoroits  at  a  standard' 
of  5  feet  5  inches. 

Why  is  this?  The  police  are  not  pampered;  they  get  small 
thanks  and  many  kicks ;  they  often  risk  their  lives  and  limbs, 
without  hope  of  medals  or  stars,  and  altogether  the  Bobby  is  not 
treated  in  a  very  friendly  spirit. 

The  reason  why  the  police  force  is  so  easily  recruited  is  probably 
because  it  has  confidence  in  the  powers  that  control  it,  and  is  not. 
liable  to  be  ordered  abroad — to  the  Soudan ! — like  the  Egyptians 
Bobby  of  the  period.  Hitherto,  at  least,  the  English  army  has  been; 
able  to  show  some  front  to  the  enemy,  and  Bobby  has  not  beeib 
thrown  into  the  gap,  to  occupy  a  position  he  never  bargained  for. 
It  is  tolerably  certain,  however,  that  he  would  with  much  pleasure 
to  himself  collar  and  run  in  any  foreign  invader. 

We  are  in  a  dilemma,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  if 
there  is  any  simple  and  possible  way  out  of  it.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  inquire  if  the  War  Office  recognise  the  dilemma  or  repudiate 
it,  or  if  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  dilemma  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  units  composing  the  army,  and  the  units  they  wish  to  attract 
to  it,  have  neither  faith  nor  confidence  in  its  fair  promises  and 
past  dealings.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  hitherto  the 
English  soldier  has  cheerfully  accepted  the  duty  of  going  anywhere 
and  doing  anything  under  leaders  such  as  the  Great  Duke ;  it  is,, 
nevertheless,  strictly  true  that  it  is  more  specially  the  duty  of  a 
soldier,  as  it  is,  indeed,  of  every  patriot,  to  die  for  his  country 
when  threatened  or  invaded ;  he  may  in  so  doing  carry  the  war  into 
the  enemies  country,  but  this  he  does  to  protect  his  own. 

**  Ubique  "  (everywhere  where  right  and  glory  lead)  is  the  proud 
motto  of  some  of  our  regiments,  and,  in  fact,  applies  to  them  all,  as 
it  may  well  do  to  soldiers  of  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets. 
The  motto  is  a  good  one,  but  no  reasonable  person  would  infer  that 
the  German  army  is  less  an  army  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
because  its  chief  and  only  duty  is  to  guard  over  and  fight  for  its. 
homes  and  altars. 

Is  not  this,  indeed,  the  position  held  by  our  own  Corps  of  Guards  ? 
They  are  incorporated  with  the  regular  army ;  and  if  the  conditions 
of  their  service  are  anomalous,  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  British 
army,  it  is  not  anomalous  as  regards  the  armies  of  Europe. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  filling  the  ranks 
of  the  Guards  or  the  Police,  and  this  with  men  of  physique  far 
higher  than  are  obtainable  for  general  service. 

It  is  surely  logical  to  infer  from  these  two  facts  that  if  an  army 
for  service  in  Great  Britain,  and  wherever  else  required,  on  active- 
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service  only,  were  incorporated  with  our  regular  army,  that  g 
recruits  in  abundance  would  be  procurable. 

It  may  be  asked  whether,  under  such  an    organisation,  tro 
and    officers  enlisted  for  general   service  are   to  be   expected 
remain  always  on  foreign  service.     Most  certainly  not ;  life  in 
nineteenth  century  is  not  worth  having  under  such  terms. 

After  a  soldier  has  served  in  India  for  eight  years,  or  even  : 
it  is  better  that  he  should   return  to  England,  if   he   wishes 
remain   by  profession  a  soldier.     The  ranks  of   the    home   ai 
;'  should  be  open  to  him  ;  he  would  help  to  leaven  it,  and  be  all 

better  for  coming  again  under  discipline,  as  maintained  in  Engla 
which  is  necessarily  somewhat  diflferent  to  what  is  possible  in 
(  gorgeous  East. 

And  how  about  the  officers  ?  The  lot  of  atf  officer  at  pres 
is  not  such  a  very  happy  one  ;  but  it  is  reassuring  to  know  t 
in  every  way  we  may  be  proud  of  those  now  in  the  Service.  Ne 
have  they  been  better  qualified  for  their  duty,  and  they  are,  a 
rule,  loyal  officers  and  gentlemen — loyal  in  the  best  sense  of 
word,  loyal  to  their  sense  of  duty  and  their  Queen  and  count 
and  themselves  also.  Gainsay  it  who  may,  the  country  has  e^ 
reason  to  be  proud  of  its  officers  in  all  and  every  branch  of 
Service. 

The  duty  of  an  officer  now-a-days  is  in  many  respects  a  try 
one.  The  best  of  them  cannot  but  dislike  to  see  their  ra 
thinned  from  day  to  day  by  the  loss  of  time-expired  men,  and  tl 
places  tardily  filled  by  raw  recruits,  most  of  whom  will  again  le 
«re  they  have  gained  a  medal,  smelt  powder,  or  in  any  sense  of 
word  are  veteran  soldiers. 

The  Militia,  the  Yeomanry,  and  the  Volunteers  have  a  statua 
their  own,  which  is  well  understood  and  appreciated ;  but  it  is 
that  of  men  who  have  made  a  profession  of  soldiering ;  and 
question  must  at  once  be  asked,  how  can  the  officers  of  the  ai 
be  saved  from  perpetual  exile,  and  how  can  those  attached  to 
portion  of  the  regular  army  enlisted  under  the  same  oonditi 
as   the  Guards   maintain    unimpaired  their  connection   with 
army  enlisted  for   foreign  service,  and  derive  the  nntold    adv 
tages  obtainable  in  this  rougher  and  more  praoiical  school 
•education  ? 

Now,  in  days  gone  by  it  would  have  been  considered  an  aot 
treacherous  folly  to  suggest  any  course  that  would  weaken 
links  that  bind  officers  to  the  men  of  their  regiment.    At 
present  time  it  is  almost  an  indication  of  insincerity  to  ■Piort 
•assume  that  there  are  any  such  links,  in  the  sense  or  degree  t 
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hitherto  was  felt  to  make  axegiment  the  home  of  everyone  helonginp 
to  it. 

A  short-service  army  is  a  mere  machine,  without  over-much 
sentimental  feeling,  and  must  he  so  considered  and  dealt  with.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  proposed  that,  while  freedom  of 
exchange  should  he  most  freely  permitted  between  oflficers,  that  all 
the  officers  of  the  regular  army  should  be,  as  at  present,  units  of 
the  whole  army,  and  on  the  roster  for  general  service.  There  is 
no  dearth  of  applicants  for  commissions,  and^  in  any  case,  it  would 
be  folly  to  enlist  officers  for  short  service  or  local  service,  either  at 
home  or  abroad. 

It  may  be  asked  how,  under  the  organization  proposed,  it  would 
be  possible  to  maintain  the  strength  of  that  portion  of  the  force 
enlisted  for  foreign  service.  There  need  be  no  real  difficulty  about 
thia  At  Chatham  there  have  always  been  one  or  two  companies  of 
Royal  Engineers  working  with,  and  drilled  together  with,  the  other 
companies,  but  recruited  for  service  in  India.  The  reason  for  this 
is  a  special  one ;  but  somewhat  the  same  system  might  be  adopted 
in  any  other  regiment,  and  extended  to  meet  the  new  organization 
proposed.  If  such  a  plan  is  not  considered  advisable  as  a  question 
of  detail,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  present  territoriar 
system  should  be  disturbed ;  and,  in  either  case,  it  would  simplify 
matters  considerably  if  the  actual  strength  of  the  home-service 
battalion  as  regards  officers  were  a  duplicate  of  that  abroad — in 
other  words,  that  every  regiment  on  foreign  service  should  be 
linked  to  a  battalion  on  home  service,  but  that  the  men  of  the 
battalion  on  home  service  should  not  be  enlisted  for  service  abroad. 
Attach  to  each  regiment  on  home  service  as  many  depot  companies 
as  may  be  necessary ;  but  let  it  he  clearly  understood  that  these 
alone  are  recruited  for  general  garrison  routine  service  abroad. 

It  is  manifest  that,  under  the  system  now  proposed,  one  bat- 
talion of  each  regiment  will  be  permaneutly,  in  nearly  all  cases,  on 
foreign  service ;  and  unless  some  check  is  put  on  the  pretensiona 
of  the  India  Office  to  its  claims  to  autonomy,  there  will  be  a  ten- 
dency for  the  Indian  Government  to  claim  this  portion  of  the 
Indian  army  as  a  local  force. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  organization  proposed  must  necessarily 
be  looked  at  from  a  broad  Imperial  point  of  view,  and  it  is  for 
many  reasons  desirable  that  a  decisive  check  should  at  once  be  put 
on  the  claims  of  the  India  Office  to  thwart  and  control  questions 
concerning  the  Imperial  forces.  The  Imperial  forces  must  of 
necessity  be  employed  in  India,  and  India  would,  of  course,  be  lost 
to  England  if  they  were  not  »o  employed ;  but  it  is  beyond  all 
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reason  to  permit  llie  TeBtrymen  at  the  iDdian  Council  to  dictate  ths 
terms  under  which  they  coasent  ro  employ  Impt;rial  troops,  or  lopui 
obslacles  in  the  way  of  any  organization  that  the  exigencies  of  tbe 
Imperial  service  may  demand. 

For  yciirs  past  there  has  been  a  feud  between  the  War  Office  ind 
the  India  Office,  and  it  is  high  lime  that  the  claims  of  the  ladli 
■Office  to  control  the  details  of  the  organization  of  Imperial  Iroopi 
ebonld  be  finally  decided,  if  need  be,  by  a  Parliamentary  deci«ioD 
properly  defining  tlie  powers  they  nrroguti}  to  themselves  under  the 
Act  of  PiirliaineQt  which  created  the  Indian  Council. 

It  may,  and  probably  will,  be  urged  timt  if  soldiers  are  enlind 
in  the  iiianuer  proposed  the  number  of  recraits  obtainible  for 
foreign  and  general  service  will  become,  by  degrees,  fewer  ui 
beautifully  less.  Possibly  this  may  be  the  case,  bnt  then  ■  I 
depth  of  cussedness  in  human  nature  which  has  Dot  yet  bnt 
realised  by  the  War  Office  and  other  red-tape  authoritias.  Usda 
the  inHuencu  of  this  spirit  of  cussedness,  the  writer  of  this  p^ 
undertakes  to  prophesy  that  if  a  soldier  be  enlisted  for  MTfinil 
the  home  army  for  six  or  eight  years,  on  the  active  list,  withdM 
option  of  becoming  by  profession  a  soldier,  in  such  a  osse,  wheaki 
has  become  restless  and  unsatisfied  with  life  in  an  English  gsniM 
town,  he  will  voluntarily  ask  to  be  allowed  to  go  abroad  with  oh 
of  the  detachments  which  year  by  year  are  aeot  abrosd  from  tti 
foreign  service  companies  of  his  regiment 

It  might  even,  at  some  futare  day,  be  found  to  be  adnsibli  t* 
permit  the  fullest  freedom  of  exohange  between  soldiers  of  tipi 
length  of  service  in  tbe  home  and  general  servioe  companies, ' 
the  latter  proceed  on  foreign  service;  but  there  would  beano 
•objection  to  making  such  a  concession  in  the  first  instance. 

Beyond  all  things,  let  it  he  understood  that  it  is  not  iamni  ■ 
create  local  armies,  either  for  service  in  England,  India,  or 
where,  enpecially  not/or  lervice  in  India ;  Imperial  intanrii 
not  be  subordinated  to  the  imaginary  necessities  of  Indi^  or  A* 
crotchets  of  the  Indian  Gonnoil — ^it  is  not,  indeed,  for  tbe  v«l  ■* 
best  interests  of  India  that  sooh  ahould  be  the  case.  W« 
that  tbe  time  has  come  when  it  is  absolately  neoearary  to 
the  formation  of  a  bondjlde  aaaj  of  Goards,  or  by  whatever  aM'  ~ 
they  may  be  called,  speoiallj  tbt  serrios  in  England  ;  but  taxOj 
^tiuD  the  terms  of  their  contrsot  they  must  be  inoorpunwd  *^ 
•snd  form  pact  and  parcel  of  the  cegalir  irmy  of  England;  vA^ 
by  profisssion  and  ins^oot  and  eaprit  Jt  eorp*,  offintmd  lij  oSf" 
vho  have  a«wn  foreign  and  aetin  lenioSt  uid  us  ■'■■"■■*^  b}^ 
profiBBaional  qnalifiMtions  and  hstnta. 
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It  may  surprise  some  people  to  hear  that  many  policemen  are 
members  of  the  reserve  forces.  Is  this  as  it  should  be  ?  The  Police 
force  itself  is  a  reserve  of  force,  and  for  many  reasons  should  not 
in  any  way  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  War  Office.  It  may 
seem  to  be  hard  to  close  the  door  against  the  men  of  the  Beserve 
for  employment  in  the  Police,  but  it  would  be  almost  equally 
reasonable  to  enlist  them  in  the  Militia  or  the  Yeomanry.  In 
times  of  disturbance  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  muster 
of  physical  force  available,  and  no  man  can  fall  into  the  ranks  in 
two  places  at  the  same  time,  even  although  he  may  be  borne  on  two 
separate  rosters.  Soldiers  do  not  make  the  best  of  policemen,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  such  may  always  be  the  case. 

Far-seeing  statesmen  could  give  many  reasons  why  the  Civil  and 
Military  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  should  be  kept 
separate  and  distinct.  "  Divide  et  impera  "  is  only  one  of  them. 
There  is  a  very  uneasy  feeling  among  military  men  of  all  ranks  that 
we  have  no  sufficient  force  available  for  employment  in  the  field  in 
case  of  emergency,  and  it  is  in  the  belief  that  an  army  for  home 
service  such  as  proposed  would  be  popular  beyond  all  expectation 
that  these  suggestions  are  offered.  It  may  take  ten  years  to  con- 
Tince  the  public,  or  the  War  Office,  that  so  radical  a  change  is 
required. 

The  writer  is  well  aware  that  many,  very  many,  difficult  questions 
of  detail  must  be  solved  before  effect  can  be  given  to  the  scheme 
proposed;  but  the  time  has  arrived  to  recognise  the  dilemma  we  are 
in,  and  it  may  be  profitable  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  solve  it  in 
the  manner  proposed. 


Sitting  on  i\t  Safftn-f  alfat. 

By  H.  G.  Kbene,  CLE. 


CoMBiDBSiNG  thfi  EttenUoQ  that  jb  now  being  pud  to  the  houiig 
of  the  poor,  in  London  and  other  great  oities,  it  Beems  odd  iA 
there  should  be  nothing  seriously  done  in  the  shape  of  Stile 
emigration.  The  skilled  labourer  will  not  go;  of  that  in  Dif  W 
well  assured :  he  does  not  like  to  leavn  his  Trades'  Union,  md  Ui 
other  protective  and  provident  oesociattonB,  in  order  to  enoonttf 
the  risks  of  an  unknown  market.  So  that  there  is  no  grett  ia- 
turhance  of  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  really  appreheodfld  bm 
emigration  stimulated  and  oontrolled  by  the  State.  Bat  then  it 
another  class,  large  and  ever  OD  the  increase,  which  has  do  tin  l^ 
keep  it  here,  and  whose  members  are  so  badly  o£F  that  almoat  i^ 
change  in  their  conditiooB  and  environments  must  needs  be  fix  ^ 
better.  Lord  Salisbury  has  lately  shown  us  that  comfortable  lodp 
ingB  may  be  provided  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  moBlUj 
rental  of  nearly  a  pound.  But  the  problem  still  remains  auobtl 
as  regards  the  helpless  mullicudes,  swollen  by  the  constant  dqwpi' 
latioQ  of  the  rural  districts,  who  cannot  pay  suob  a  nnlaL  Tkt 
decay  of  tillage,  and  the  conversion  of  arable  land  into  pMtai*-* 
process  which  is  going   on  daily,  and  is  not  within  ~ 

distance  of  its  end — drives  the  unskilled  laboureiB  to  ~ 
other  towns.    These  hopeless,  helpless  herds  of  bncolio 
do  not,  we  maybe  sure,  find  that  the  streets  are  parad 
hut  they  greatly  enhance  all  the  arils  of  omroTOirdfa^ 
the  towns  with  the  not  very  remote  danger  of  peatileaoe, 
imeute. 

In  the  foundation  of  the  ooloay  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  IsM^ 
tury  we  have  an  example  of  what  could  be  done  in  day*  *!<■ 
■dministrative  maobinery  was  lew  perfect,  and  when  ibeiem^ 
leaa  talk  of  philanthropy  thin  is  now  the  case.  Xfajt 
begun  about  the  middle  of  the  ceabaxjt,^ 
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barahoess  towards  the  then  settled  French  Bnd  Indi&ns,  has  so 
prospered  tbat  over  a  million  aores  are  now  under  cultivation,  and 
the  annual  yield  of  the  fisheries  is  valued  at  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling.  There  are  four  large  towns,  and  the  colony  sends 
twelve  senators  and  twenty  members  of  the  Lower  House  to  the 
Canadian  Cominion  Parliament. 

If  such  progress  could  be  made  in  snob  times,  what  might  not  be 
hoped  for  in  South  Africa  and  in  Manitoba  with  the  resources  of 
modem  civilisation?  The  latter,  for  instance  (whic)i  is  only  a 
portion  of  Lord  Selkirk's  original  settlement  on  the  Red  River), 
contains  160,000  square  miles  (larger  than  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Italy),  and  the  population  is  not  much  over  one  hundred  thousand. 
The  soil  ia  "  unsurpassed  in  fertility  by  any  in  the  world,"  The 
ground  bas  in  some  places  been  cropped  for  fifty  years  without 
dimination  to  its  productiveness.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part 
deured  and  ready  for  the  plough.  The  province  is  intersected  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  line  of  railroad,  and  has  also  railway  oom- 
mnnieation  with  the  United  States  on  the  south.  All  these  faots, 
tsd  more,  ore  set  forth  in  Professor  Boyce's  book  on  the  subject, 
utd  in  other  equally  accessible  works.  What  is  there  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  State  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  forming  "  plan- 
tRtions "  in  such  places,  as  was  done  by  our  ancestors  at  a  time 
when  the  pressure  of  population  was  comparatively  unfelt — was, 
indeed,  oommonly  regarded  as  a  subject  of  congratulation  ? 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  astonishing,  when  one  comes  to  think 
of  it,  than  the  apntby  that  allows  of  such  neglect.  Were  the  public 
onoe  to  realise  the  meaning  of  emigration,  a  Government  wbicb  did 
not  take  up  the  subject  in  earnest  would  have  short  shrift.  When 
ICalihiia  emitted  bis  startling  formula — that,  if  food  increased  in 
tBtbmeUoal  progression,  population  increased  in  geometrical  pro- 
gnnion — ^it  was,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  consolation  to  reflect  tbat  be 
oould  only  be  speaking  of  a  country  that  was  isolated,  like  an 

"iaoorered  island.  It  might  be  true  tbat  something  of  the  sort 
night  happen  there.  Sometbing  like  it  bas,  indeed,  since  threatened 
to  happen  in  France  ',  and  the  threat  has  heen  of  snffioient  strength 
to  terrify  the  French  into  that  extraordinary  snapeaaion  of  fecundity 
which  has  for  many  yeara  made  their  population  practically  atar- 
tionary.  In  France  tha  birth-rate  and  the  dsath-rate  have  bean 
brought  into  equilibrinm.  In  England  it  baa  not  been  so.  The 
rate  of  increase,  it  is  tma,  thowa  a  tendenoj  to  diminiBh ;  but  the 
actual  increase  ia  enomunu.  In  Ualthns'a  lima  the  population  of 
Jingland  and  Wales  was  aboot  eight  -  milliona ;  in  1881  it  wa& 
auidy  tweoty-six,  hsving  tripled  in  eigh^  yean.    Bat  in  tho 
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Sitlir^  on  the  Safefy-Valve. 


meantiiDe  free-trade  bad  prevailed,  wages  had  risen,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  emigrants  to  the  population,  though  still  very  lov,  hu 
nevertheless  shown  a  ooDBtant  increase,  97,763  persons,  out  of  i 
total  of  twentv  millions  or  bo,  were  all  that  left  our  shores  io  18fi2; 
in  1881  over  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  went  out  of  a  total  of 
twenty-five  millions.  The  combined  effect  of  these  cnuses  hu 
prevented  the  operation  of  Malthus's  law  from  being  so  sharply  fell 
as  must  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  But  the  fact  that  the  poor- 
rate  last  year  fell  with  an  incidence  of  10s.  6d.  per  head,  is  one 
among  many  indications  that  this  country  ib  far  too  fiiU.  Tbit 
other  parts  of  the  Empire  are  far  too  empty  is  eqnally  plain  fron 
such  cases  as  that  of  Manitoba,  already  cited,  and  many  othtf 
colonies.  A  country  nearly  as  la^e  as  France,  with  the  popalition 
of  the  county  of  Carnarvon,  and  the  most  fertile  soil  upon  tha 
planet,  would  appear  to  be  expressly  provided  as  a  safety-vtln  bt 
a  population  such  as  ours,  which  has  increased  in  ten  yson  st  tb 
rate  of  over  7  per  cent,  is  the  conntry,  and  nearly  30  per  oenL  il 
the  urban  districtB.  The  present  driblets  of  emigration  maytttiO 
that  private  enterprise  can  prodnce ;  but  they  ore,  obrioatly,  sM 
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Pan  proposes. 

A  Novel,  by  Mrs.  A.  Phillips,  Author  of  "Benedicta." 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

A   LBTTKR  FROM    MRS.   SARAH. 

'*  I  wonder  if  one  died  of  joj 
How  long  would  be  the  dying, 
Twere  better  so  than  bliss  should  cloy, 
And  smiling  torn  to  sighing.*^ 

The  Swedish  Seer  who,  in  mercy  to  our  darkness,  was  permitted 
to  reveal  some  features  of  the  future  life,  tells  us  that  one  source 
of  the  happiness  of  heaven  lies  in  the  endless  variety  of  its  joys 
and  occupations,  which  admits  of  no  monotony,  and  makes  dulness 
impossible.  He  shows  us  very  clearly  that  a  heaven  of  perpetual 
prayer  and  praise  would  be  torment,  and  that  the  sweetest  sweet 
must  cloy  at  last  if  its  perception  and  enjoyment  be  not  brought 
out  by  contrast. 

Hagar,  an  adored  wife,  in  the  prettiest  of  homes,  with  nothing 
required  of  her  but  to  accept  the  blessings  showered  upon  her  in 
the  form  of  worship,  fine  clothes,  and  unlimited  idleness, — Hagar, 
after  some  months  of  these  unvaried  joys,  was  beginning  to  weary, 
unconsciously,  in  this  her  earthly  paradise,  simply  from  its  mono- 
tony. 

There  was  no  question  about  her  happiness.  She  was  a  woman 
to  be  envied,  so  she  always  told  herself  when  the  nameless  pain 
attacked  her,  as  it  would  sometimes  when  she  was  alone,  making 
her  feel,  in  spite  of  her  happiness,  that  her  hopes  and  energies  were 
being  sealed  up,  one  by  one,  and  that  for  her  married  happiness 
must  have  but  one  meaning — self-effacement. 

"  I  wish  you  would  read  with  me  sometimes,"  she  said  to  Austin 
•during  the  first  months  of  their  married  life,  ,when^  the  novelty  of 
their  new  existence  having  worn  off,  they  began  to  settle  down  to 
its  every-day  occupation. 

"  Oh,  don't  bother  me  with  books !  It  is  an  insult  to  ask  me 
to  look  at  one  when  I  have  something  so  much  more  interesting 
always  near  me,"  was  his  reply,  accompanied  by  a  smile  of  genuine 
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ndmiration.  He  was  never  tired  of  paying  her  pretty  compliments 
Bhe  well  deserved,  for  her  beauty  bad  developed  wonderfully  in  thii 
new  Blmosphere  of  luxury  and  repose. 

"But  don't  you  like  reading?"  The  present  seemed  such  a 
delightful  opportunity,  she  thought,  for  something  of  the  kind. 
Tbe  long  winter  evenings  had  set  in,  and  with  only  their  own 
society  and  conversation,  and  no  past  that  they  oould  discuss,  the 
time  was  apt  to  pass  slowly  she  found.  How  pleasant  it  would  Im 
if  they  could  find  some  book,  or  pursuit,  wbiob  they  oould  enjoy 
together  in  this  cosy  little  library  where  they  always  spent  tbeir 
evenings  when  alone,  which,  but  for  Jasper's  visits,  was  constantly. 

"Beading,"  he  answered,  lying  at  his  ease  full  length  on  the 
sofa,  while  she  sat  on  a  low  cbair  beside  him  with  a  book  <hi  her 
lap.  "  I  got  a  sickener  of  reading  and  books  of  all  kinds  whan 
cramming  for  the  army.  Her  MajeBty  got  no  scholar  iamB,io 
my  wife  must  not  expect  one  in  her  husband.  As  soon  as  I  got 
my  cammiaaion  I  vowed  that  all  the  stuff  they  bad  crammed  to 
make  a  good  target  of  me,  should  forthwith  he  sent  I  need  not  uj 
where.  I  suspect,  if  my  hooks  are  getting  the  sentence  I  psM^ 
oB  them,  they  are  scorching  with  their  author's  aod  the  euainn 
in  fires  infernal !  " 

"  How  unlike  what  I  feel !  I  love  books,  and  I  am  ibqi 
dreaming  about  tbe  people  who  have  written  them," 

"  Ah  !  you  never  crammed  for  the  anny,  my  dear,  or  yon  vodi 
not  be  so  enthusiastic.  Besides,  you  are  a  bit  of  a  naioBffTi 
a — a — cut  altogether  above  me  in  that  way,"  he  Baidi  viA  ^ 
upward  movement  of  his  hand.  "  You  are  a  woman ;  yoa  piay,ul 
all  that  sort  of  thing — which  I  respect,  because  from  yon  it  is  n* 
humbug.  Well,  that's  all  good  enough ;  but  books,  now,  I  baUfK 
you  are  better  without  them.     Pretty  women  don't  want  than.' 

"  But  I  oould  not  live  without  them,"  ahe  axolaimed. 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  when  you  are  alone,"  for  Anitia  *<■■ 
have  been  jealous  uf  a  book.  "  But  for  bearen's  sake  don't  pf 
blue  and  bookish.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  auo^eT  1 
should  dislike,  it  would  he  that.  And  this  reminds  mc  you  haw  ^ 
hook  before  you  now.  What  is  it  ?  A  history,  by  Gcorgel  of^ 
awful  subjects, — and  by  Carlyle !  It  gives  une  indigeslioD  to  1m^ 
at  it,"  he  eaid,  throating  it  under  theoouob.  "You  arvoerMrta 
read,  do  you  hear,  my  darling,  when  you  can  talk  to  me.  do  iniM 
I  ahall  hold  it  as  a  grave  ofienoe  if  you  take  upnbookinny 
ptesonoe,  I  have  had  enough  of  thaL  Do  you  remeiaber  ho*  J^ 
nnd  10  pore  over  yoor  books  wbn  Quraing  me.  Xoft^ 
Bomadung  fw  that  tottun.    It  u  my  tain  no^ 
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She  offored  no  lemonstraDce ;  but  the  inner  woman,  that  often 
beld  long  colloquies  with  the  outer,  demurred  at  the  sentence.  It 
Boemed  dreadful  to  her  that  there  should  be  any  sealed  suhjeots 
between  her  and  the  one  companion  and  friend  of  her  life — her 
husband.  But  she  knew  now  that  she  could  nnver  look  to  Mm  for 
help  and  eympatby  in  this  one  simple,  darling  pleasure,  almost  the 
only  one  she  had. 

"  Ah  !  there  is  that  piano<organ  again,"  she  exclaimed,  starting 
np  as  some  bright  melody  broke  the  thread  of  their  conversation. 
"  I  must  send  out  some  money — they  always  play  so  much  longer 
for  me  than  for  others,"  she  said,  ringing  the  bell. 

"Norns,  give  him  this,"  she  said,  handing  a  piece   of  silver 
to  the  maid  who  had  answered  the  bell,  "  and  tell  him  to  play  me  all 
bifl  tunes,  I  do  enjoy  them  so  much." 
As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  Austin  began : 
"  I  hope  you  are  careful  never  to  say  a  word  to  your  servants 
more   than   is  necessary.      Your  manner  just  now    was    hardly 
dignified.     There  was  no   occasion  to  tell  her  that  you  enjoyed 
street  musio,  as  if  you  had  never  heard  any  other." 
"  Have  I  ?  "  she  asked  plaintively. 

"  That  is  not  the  question  now.  I  want  you  to  he  very  careful 
10  keep  those  sort  of  people  at  their  distance.  They  are  only  tools 
to  be  need  ;  that  is  all." 

A  hot  flush  rose  to  her  cheek  and  tears  to  her  eyes ;  for  in  her 
mind  there  was  a  far  higher  law  and  more  dignified  than  the  one 
he  gave  her  to  obBerve.  But  it  waa  impossible  to  speak  her  mind 
to  him,  for,  alas !  she  knew  now  he  could  not  understand  it.  It 
vu  only  for  her  to  obey  him  outwardly  in  this  as  in  everything 
■fllie.     It  was  her  duty.     Was  she  not  Ms  wife  7 

"  What  a  pretty  tune  he  is  playing,"  she  said  presently.  "  Do 
70a  know  the  name  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure.     It  is  out  of  one  of  the  operas,  I  think." 

"  Operu  ?  "  she  repeated.     "  Oh  '.  do  tell  me  something  about 

dMm.     Tou  have  no  idea  what  I   feel  about  music.     There  is 

Mllung  like  it  in  the  world.     These  operas,  now,  what  are  they  ?  " 

"  Oonfounded  noiaes  for  the  moat  part.     That  is  my  experience 

■■of  ihem.     They  sing  out  a  play  in  a  foreign  language  to  eoales 

l4nd  shakes.     And  the  biggest  swell  is  the  one  who  can  Boream 

K  Jiigheat  and  hold  on  to  ■  note  longeaL" 

■      "  But  the  singing  ?  " 

B     "Screaming,"  I  tell  yon. 

I    "  Ah,  Roland,  you  rarely  doa't  nuan  that,"  she  b> 

L^&A|JiraF«»  Inow  «Iw  I  men." 
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He  often  left  his  better  Bentimonts  to  her  charitable  inter- 
pretatioD. 

"  Now  and  then  one  hears  a  lovely  little  bit,  like  this  tune  lor 
instance — I  wish  T  could  remember  what  it  is  oot  of — hat,  takeo 
all  round,  the  opera  is  an  unmitigated  row.  The  glare,  the  noise, 
the  heat,  or  the  draughts — what  with  all  these,  I  hare  been  as  miwr- 
able  at  an  opera  as  any  place  I  was  ever  in." 

It  was  evident  he  did  not  wish  to  inspire  her  with  any  desire  to 
be  token. 

"  What  kind  of  mnstc  do  you  like,  then,  or  do  you  like  moue  it 
all?" 

"I  daresay  I  might  like  it  if  my  experience  had  been  man 
fortunate,  but  the  girls  at  home  made  me  hate  it.  I  never  dobU 
make  out  why  it  took  such  a  U>t  of  scales  to  make  &  woman  play  s 
piece  of  music.  I;Used  to  be  driven  wild  with  aoalea.  And  tin 
what  a  fuss,  after  hours  of  this  music,  if  they  were  asked  to  pit;. 
They  always  wanted  their  '  notes.'  I  took  good  oare  that  tba; 
always  did,  for  I  used  to  hide  them.  If  there  is  one  sitoitiM 
worse  than  another  it  is  having  to  sit  on  thoniB  while  yonr  nU- 
tions,  your  wife  or  sisters,  are  supposed  to  be  delighliDf  th» 
company.  You  listen  in  agony,  wondering  if  they  will  poQ 
through  or  break  down.  I  am  sure  I  have  never  pitied  anyau  » 
much  as  Ormond  of  ours.  He  has  a  musical  wife — that  ii  to  Wt 
a  wcunan  who  faocies  she  can  sing — they  are  alwaya  tfaswont— ika 
thinks  she  is  a  crack  singer  ;  and  her  one  idea  is  getting  up  cbuii^ 
concerts  for  the  salvation  of  her  vanity  and  the  good  of  tbs  poor. 
That  woman  was  always  in  rows.  I  had  a  but  next  hsn  at  Aldi^ 
shot,  and  I  was  nearly  driven  mad  by  bar.  Sfae  used  to  pnoliM 
every  day,  and  then  when  she  saw  me  looking  blook  tbe  next  !■■■ 
we  met  she'd  say,  'I  am  afraid  I  disturb  you.  Captain  AoIBi 
but  what  can  I  do?  I  maat  keep  up  my  singing.'  ' Uj  dot 
Madam,  if  you  only  knew  faow  often  I  have  longed  to  smn^ 
you,'  was  my  silent  rejoinder.  Thank  Heaven  you  don't  kDW 
mnaio,  Hagar.     I  oould  never  have  lived  with  a  musical  wifu." 

She  heard  him  without  a  word,  although  lier  heart  was  full  lo  ^ 
brim  with  disappointment.  It  bad  boon  her  great  desire  to  Imki 
music,  her  dream  io  fact,  one  of  the  gates  of  heaven  that  vw 
opened  to  ladies,  and  had  mads  her  long  to  bo  one.  Looelyatib 
often  was,  it  had  struok  ber  to  ask  hira  to  let  her  take  IiAob* 
She  wu  Bora  she  ooold  hare  mastered  the  diffiouluea  qaitwy 
enough  to  make  muaio  an  eiyoyinsnt,  and  her  voice  of  aame  km 
indpleuare. 

But  now  the  nlgMt  ma  one  that  would  not  bear  di 
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She  pat  it  away,  and  tried  only  to  think  of  her  duty  as  a  wife, 
which  was  to  please  her  huBband  in  all  things  withoat  refeionoe  to 
herself. 

"  And  what  about  yoar  individuality  as  a  human  being  ?  If  yoD 
go  on  at  this  rate,  what  will  you  become?"  whispered  bet  inner 
self,  which  was  iaclined  to  revolt 

Snob  was  the  question  which  would  thrust  itself  upon  her  as  she 
sat  alone  in  her  pretty  drawing-room  on  the  afternoon  following, 
thinking  over  their  conversatioD  of  the  previons  evening.  For 
another  source  of  trouble  was  weighing  upon  her,  the  end  of  which 
she  could  not  foresee — her  mother.  She  saw  bow  her  husband 
avoided  every  mention  of  the  woman  to  whom  she  owed  so  much, 
resenting  almost  as  an  injury  to  himself  the  very  letters  she  wrote 
and  received  ^om  Mrs.  Sarah.  That,  also,  had  become  a  forbidden 
BBbject  between  them.  And  now,  as  she  looked  down  her  richly- 
dressed  and  jewelled  person,  and  saw  her  luxurious  room,  she  was 
inclined  to  hate  these  burdens  as  so  many  impediments  to  her 
freedom. 

Going  back  in  her  mind  to  a  eertaic  morning,  she  recalled  her 
mother's  dream  and  the  fancies  it  had  evoked.  One  of  these  was 
the  delight  of  being  able  to  help  others,  should  she  ever  be  a  lady, 
flspecially  her  mother.  And  now,  what  had  she  ever  been  able  to 
do  for  her  ?  In  what  single  instance  had  the  old  woman  benefited 
by  her  daughter's  marriage  ?  In  trying  to  grasp  all  of  her  love 
■od  homage  for  himself,  Austin  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  most 
pTMions  part.  For  love  is  like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  it  is 
within  US,  a  spiritual  essence  that  is  not  to  be  hound  ,hy  earthly 
weights.  Yoa  may  bind  the  person  with  chains  of  obligation,  and 
yrt  find,  when  you  have  secured  it,  that  the  soul  has  fled. 

H«gar*B  position  towards  Mrs.  Sarah  was  a  grave  trouble  that  often 
ooonpied  her  now,  as  she  remembered  how  impossible  it  was  for 
kar  to  oury  ont  one  inolination  of  her  heart  towards  her  mother. 
for  what,  aftsr  aU,  did  she  really  possess  that  she  oould  freely  give 
awsj  were  abe  so  disposed?  Nothing.  She  was  poor  in  the  midst 
tfim  pnnnniinnfi  in  all  that  such  a  woman  values  most.  The 
r  position,  when  looked  at  throngh  her  deurea, 

^sadly  as  abe  said  half  aloud : 

"  What  am  I  ?  A  rare  fern  under  a  glaas,  ar  a  bird  oaged  for 
ita  plumage  ?  " 

The  question  shocked  her,  ooming  thus  from  herself;  and  aha 
i  up  from  her  seat  to  drirs  ou^  by  aome  phyiioal  movemsnt, 
a  profaning  to  her  loyftlty  aa  a  wife. 
4(beB  Uie  servant  brmi^t  hn  ft  latter.     Bagar  aaw  at  m 
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glance,  from  the  laboured  writing,  that  it  vas  from  ber  mother.  A 
ilush  of  pleasure  and  anxiety  came  into  her  face  as  abe  seized  it 
eagerly,  which  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  the  maid. 

"  She 's  had  another  of  those  letters  which  she  had  a  fortnight 
back,  and  which  set  the  master  scowlin',''  said  Jenkins  the  parlou- 
maid  to  Noiris  the  lady's-maid,  who  waa  at  work  in  the  Bemnb'- 
room  down-stairs. 

"  Has  she  ?  "  answered  Norris,  interested ;  for  her  mistresa  vu  ■ 
pnzzle  to  her. 

"  Yes.  Have  yoa  been  able  to  find  ont  who  it  is  that  writei  to 
her?" 

"  Not  I.  Never  was  there  auch  a  oloae  lady.  She  looks  ap  ill 
her  letters  as  she  writes,  and  always  posts  them  herself  for  she  hM 
never  asked  me  to  post  one." 

"  Nor  me.  It  is  funny,  isn't  it,  now  ?  And  do  you  notice  thit 
since  we  've  been  here  not  a  lady  has  been  to  call.  I  deeltrs,  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  wages  I  couldn't  stay,  it  'e  that  dull ;  so  differatt  to 
my  last  place.  There  we  had  no  end  of  company  and  partial  sol 
visiting.  That  was  something  like ;  and  tba  mistresa  hid  ■ 
visiting-book ;  and  the  letters  we  used  to  get,  and  the  invitalioMi 
and  the  dinners!  I  dun't  believe  in  Iddies  and  gentlemen  who  dM*! 
keep  any  company — do  yoa  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  Norria. 

"  Well,  I  mean  there  must  be  something  wrong  when  tba  lidj  d 
the  house  never  has  no  one  but  one  single  gentlemtn  as  ftvintorit 
the  house.  There,  that 's  what  I  mean,  if  you  really  want  U  kiio*t" 
said  Jenkins  mysteriously. 

"  Oh  !  but  the  mistress  is  all  right,  that  I  '11  swear,"  said  Noni^ 
who  really  admired  her  nustress,  although  ahe  was  eoriotu  abootbK 

"  Well,  if  you  are  so  sure,  I  'm  not,"  said  Jenkins.  "  I  kaa* 
what's  what,  and  these  fine  military  gentlemen  don't  need  to  Uii 
away  their  wives  if  they  are  their  wives ;  and  it's  my  bdiaC  ni  > 
has  been  cook's  too,  for  some  time  paat,  that  she's  not  hti  *>lt 
and  we  are  both  going  to  give  warning.  I  've  a  character  to  ub 
oare  of,  and  it  won't  be  improved  by  staying  here,  that's  oerlain: 
and  if  you  take  my  advice  you  '11  go  too." 

"  I  '11  think  about  it,"  said  Noiris,  seoretly  determined  to  renuio 
firm  by  her  miBtniBS. 

Hagor,  innooent  and  ignorant  of  the  judgment  passed  npoa  bs 
below  staiiB,  was  reading  her  Isttsr  with  mixed  feelings  of  ^ 
pjezitf  and  distress.     Thaie  is  no  need   to  give  Mrs.  &nii* 
letter  in  all  its  poverty  of  oompoiition  utd  oaligrapfay.    Ititv'^.  i 
dent  to  know  that  Hagmr  gotbeted  from  it  tbat  her  mot 
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Buffering  from  a  grievance  wbioh  her  neighboors  were  doing  their 
best  to  irritate  into  a  wound. 

There  was  neighbour  Bunbury,  who  was  always  wanting  to  know 
every  time  she  met  Mrs.  Sarah  what  had  become  of  Hagar ;  and 
her  oarioBJty  not  being  appeased,  as  there  was  the  seal  of  that  hand- 
some cheque  on  Mrs.  Sarah's  lips,  she  ofteu  flung  out  indiscreet 
words  of  suspicion  which  were  more  than  Mrs.  Sarah's  temper 
could  support.  It  did  seem  so  hard  to  her  that,  with  the  eoormous 
advantage  of  haviog  a  daughter  married,  lawfully  married  to  a 
rich  gentleman — a  fact  she  gloried  in  and  longed  to  proclaim — that 
she  should  be  compelled  to  keep  silence,  and  stand  their  questions 
and  remarks  without  being  able  to  enjoy  the  credit  of  the  situation. 

Her  letter  to  Hagar  said  all  this  and  more,  to  the  effect  that  if 
Hagar  was  a  woman  "  worth  her  salt,"  or  "  possessing  an  ounce  of 
■pirit,"  sbe  would  not  be  a  hidden  wife  any  longer ;  that  it  was  all 
nonsense  giving  men — especially  husbands — their  own  way  too 
much.  So  she  counselled  her  daughter  not  to  "  sit  still  and  be 
walked  upon  " 

The  letter  had  been  written  in  the  heat  of  Mrs.  Sarah's  annoy- 
saoe,  aggravated  by  another  idea  which  was  gaining  ground  in  her 
mind,  that  this  want  of  spirit  in  Hagar  might  be  owing  to  her 
feeling  ashamed  of  her  old  mother. 

"  It  was  natural,"  thought  poor  Mrs.  Sarah,  who  was  shrewd  in 
her  perceptions,  "that  afine  gentleman  should  like  to  have  his  wife 
to  himself,  without  having  to  be  troubled  with  an  ugly  old  woman 
always  in  the  way  and  pointed  at  as  bis  wife's  mother.  Oh  no  ! 
that  WBB  the  last  thing  she  would  expect." 

Bat  jaet  in  proportion  as  she  knew,  in  her  own  mind,  that  she 
woold  never  have  been  the  one  to  intrude  on  them,  did  she  resent 
d»  idea  of  their  being  ashamed  of  her.  Hemmed  in  by  secrecy, 
UMble  to  goBNp  over  her  good  fortune,  reduced  to  inventing  all 
fOrts  of  storiea  to  account  for  Hagar's  absence,  all  these  combined 
MDMi  sonred  Mrs.  Sarah's  temper,  and  made  her  write  with  asperity. 

In  her  lottera  to  her  mother  Hagar  bad  dwelt  always  on  the 
Ugbt  nde  of  her  life,  giving  descriptions  of  her  home,  her  ser- 
imiM,  her  dresses,  everything  that  could  magnify  Austin's  good- 
MH  ud  generosity ;  all  of  which  Mrs.  Sarah  read  with  a  taint  of 
ItkiUerneas — for  Becreoj  is  a  foul  air  to  some  minds,  and  breeda  evil 
FAongbia.  "  If  Hagar  was  ao  wall  off  ahe  might  have  sent  a  token 
Iniely,  however  smaU,  to  the  old  mother,"  was  Mrs.  Sarah's  ezptes- 
boa  ut  what  eeemi^d  her  daughter's  negleoL 
I  "Oh,  if  she  only  knew  the  tmth  I"  nghed  Hagar.who,  aa  awit^ 
but«d  ivc  Bothiog  i  bat  as  R  danghtext  tot  ereryihiog. 
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She  vas  Austin's  wife,  aud  all  that  he  had  was  hers.  At  the 
Bome  time  ahe  knew  that  she  could  ao  more  have  taken  any  of  Ms 
money  to  send  her  mother  a  present,  than  she  could  have  taken  ddb 
of  his  coats  to  give  to  a  stranger.  Did  she  fancy  anything  For 
herself,  she  had  hat  to  buy  it  and  tell  Austin  that  sht:  had  dooe 
80 ;  but  she  must  keep  it,  not  give  it  avray  afterwards !  The  Inmiy 
of  giving  anything  from  her  own  store  was  one  aha  bod  not  tuud 
since  her  marriage. 

After  having  read  her  mother's  letter,  she  sat  with  the  bot  tetn 
of  pain  and  worry  falling  on  it.  What  should  she  do?  W* 
could  she  do  hut  bear  the  inevitable?  It  was  not  to  be  done  Ttthoni 
a  passionate  struggle,  for  her  heart  was  full  of  thoughts  shs  dm' 
not  examine  too  closely. 

Injustice,  selfishness,  these  seemed  the  rulers  of  life  shsfttni 
and,  hke  hungry  demons,  were  never  satis&ed  until  thsj  In' 
crushed  human  hearts  to  the  uttermost.  Burating  into  leui  M 
last,  she  sat  with  her  head  hidden  on  the  sofa,  sobbing  violaitlj. 
when  Austin  returned  and  found  her. 

"Crying!      Good  Hagar,   what    is   the   matter ?"  h>' 

exclaimed,  standing  amazed  beside  her. 

She  rose  up,  on  bearing  his  voice,  with  an  ezoose  open  bar  i^ 

"  Foi^ive  me,  I  did  not  bear  yon  come  in,"  she  said,  dijiag  kv 
tears,  and  forciug  a  smile.     "  When  did  you  return  ?  " 

But  be  was  too  concerned  lo  answer  her. 

"  What  is  it,  darling  ? "  he  asked,  taking  her  in  his  •!■*■ 
"  Won't  you  tell  me  ?  " 

Tears  —  in  this  bis  paradise !  Impossible !  Thej  vM  * 
reproach,  and  must  be  esplained. 

But  what  answer  could  she  give  him?  She  loved  him, vw* 
have  died  for  him,  and  yet  their  sympathies  were  fat  apart,  it^ 
could  ahe  have  unburdened  her  soul  to  bim,  she  knew  that  it  *H* 
only  have  called  up  the  frown  on  his  brow,  and  jealotuy  lo  B^ 
heart,  so  she  parried  the  question.  , 

"  I  am  not  very  well,  I  think ;  I  have  not  been  ft^ing  taj  ^ 
lately.  But  it  is  all  over  now;  see,  I  am  amiUng.  Ivii(i& 
hyeterioal." 

He  accepted  her  exonse,  and  thought  it  quite  possUa.  fi* 
kissed  her  very  tenderly  ;  for  never  had  he  loved  her  mora  Am4r 
or  found  her  looking  more  beaatiful  Uian  now.  His  ncf  )>* 
mode  him  silent;  for  his  heart  was  Aill  of  thoughts,  ibiolisS/' 
what  the  future  might  have  in  Btor«  for  them  to  crown  his  h&  *it> 
peifwt  happiDflu  I 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  man's  pride  shall  bring  him  low. 

<*  Like  ships  that  ha^e  gone  down  at  sea 
When  heaven  was  all  tranqnillity.** 

After  some  months  of  married  life  Austin  had  felt  a  longing  to  see 
his  old  corps  now  in  India.  For  this  reason  he  had  not  harried 
himself  about  getting  an  exchange.  It  was  quite  on  the  cards  that 
he  would  take  a  run  out  to  the  East  before  doing  so,  to  see  how  th& 
old  regiment,  every  soldier's  alma  mater,  was  going  on.  But  now 
he  gave  up  the  idea.  To  leave  his  wife  was  out  of  the  question,  so 
he  got  an  exchange  into  a  regiment  stationed  at  Aldershot. 

How  happy  he  was  the  morning  he  brought  her  the  news  that 
the  long-dreaded  separation,  temporary  though  it  might  be,  was 
done  away  with. 

*'  Fancy,  only  an  hour's  run  from  you  instead  of  a  month's !"  he 
cried,  gladly. 

"  How  I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  always." 

''  So  do  I ;  but  you  know,  my  darling,  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
To  see  you  exposed  to  a  life  in  camp  would  make  me  miserable." 

*'  But  I  am  not  the  hot-house  plant  you  want  to  make  of  me," 
she  pleaded,  as  she  stood  behind  his  chair  bending  over  him  with 
her  arms  folded  about  his  neck. 

He  held  her  hands  fast  there,  and  looking  up  into  her  face,, 
said: 

''You  are  my  hot-house  plant,  far  too  precious  in  my  eyes  for 
exposure  of  any  kind." 

"  How  shall  I  bear  my  life  when  you  are  away  ?  Have  you 
thought  of  that  ?     I  know  no  one  !  " 

*'  You  forget ;  there  is  Mrs.  Wentworth,  the  clergyman's  wife. 
She  seems  an  amiable,  motherly  sort  of  woman,  comical  rather,, 
but  she  will  be  just  the  friend  for  you  to  have.  Before  I  leave  I 
shall  call  formally,  and  enlist  her  good  services  for  her  most 
beautiful  parishioner,"  he  said,  laughing. 

''  Do  you  know,  Boland,  it  was  quite  a  god-send  that  she  called 
last  week.  If  she  had  not^  you  would  have  been  badly  off  for  your 
dinner,  as  all  the  servants  were  going  to  leave.  Do  you  know  why  ? 
Can  you  guess?  "  she  asked. 

"  No.     Servants  going  to  leave !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Because  they  had  an  idea  that — that  I  was  not  married  to- 
you,"  she  cried^  laughing.  **  It  was  Norris  who  gave  me  the  hint» 
that  our  quiet  life  was  not  to  their  liking,  and  they  did  not  think  it 
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meant  a  moral  one.     But  as  soon  aa  Mrs.  Wentvorth  called,  my 
respectability  v&a  established  in  the  kitchen." 

She  narrsted  their  social  dilemma  so  comically  that  Anatin'e 
rieing  anger  was  turned  into  a  laugh,  and  he  treated  as  a  joke  whtt 
might  have  proved  a  serious  annoyance  but  for  the  timely  rist  of 
the  rector's  wife.  She  had  noticed  Hagar  in  church,  and  whea  sbe 
found  that  the  Auscins  were  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  sfatf  hid 
called. 

A  rumour  had  reached  her,  a  rumour  which  had  spread  thtoa^ 
the  intelligences  in  the  kitchen,  that  the  beautiful  lady  at  No.  H 
was  not  married.  Bnt  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  not  to  be  hindsnd 
where  she  took  a  fancy.  And  as  the  wife  of  the  rector,  tht 
Reverend  Noel  Wentworth,  her  appearance  at  Hagar's  front  doct 
had  the  same  effect  as  if  the  p^[e  of  the  parish  register,  contuning 
the  certificate  of  her  marriage,  had  been  posted  on  the  lintels  Ik 
destroying  angel  of  scandal  passed  by  a  house  at  which  sioiIW 
Mrs.  Wentworth — known  to  be  the  most  moral  woman  in  fti 
world — dropped  a  card,  following  up  her  visit  by  an  inntatiM  M 
dinner.  It  had  come  that  morning,  and  Hagar  had  Bbown  it  » 
Austin  before  sending  a  reply. 

"An  invitation  to  dinner  1  Who  are  we  likely  to  meiti 
pondered  Roland. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  The  question  is,  do  yon  wish  to  Mt^ 
it  ?  " 

"  Well,  yea.  I  like  the  idea  of  your  going,  and  of  your  louniV 
Mrs.  Wentworth,"  he  said  at  last.  "Write  and  accept  it  Sbt* 
just  the  woman  for  you  to  know.  Yea,  that  will  do;  l«t  it  ^ 
settled.  We  '11  go,"  he  said  rising,  as  if  he  had  only  arrivad  il  H 
conclusion  through  successive  stages  of  vanishing  doubL 

"  And  when  do  you  join  your  regiment,  Roland  ?  " 

"  In  a  fortnight's  time.  Fancy,  six  months  has  neailj  !■* 
since  we  were  married  !     It  seems  like  a  dream." 

"  A  dream  indeed,"  echoed  Hagar.  "  I  hardly  seeB  M^  J 
yet." 

"  Has  it  been  quite  a  happy  ooe  7  "  he  aakfid  tenderl;,  pnUiV 
bu  arm  round  her  as  she  stood  at  bii  side. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  but  the  affiimative  was  accompBoied  *i"' 
an  involuntary  sigh. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  he  agked.     "  Why  do  you  sigb  F " 

"  It  was  only  a  very  long  breath,  it  was  not  a  ei^i'^  ^ 
-oniwered  omiling.  "  Let  me  annrar  this  note.  1  am  glad  *<  ^ 
,going.  I  am  oare  I  ihall  like  Ura.  Weutworih.  tiw. ' 
jneooliM  good  senaons,  doM  he  not? ' 
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"  I  am  no  judge.  By  the  way,  Jasper  is  ooming  to  dine  this 
evening." 

"  Is  he  ?  " 

'*  You  say  that  as  if  you  were  not  too  glad.  Now  I  call  that 
ungrateful,  my  wife ;  for  if  ever  a  man  admired  a  woman,  Jasper 
admires  you.  If  I  saw  you  were  equally  attracted  I  should  be 
very  growly,  I  can  tell  you.  But  it  is  a  great  joke  to  me  to  see 
the  old  boy,  who  has  preached  all  his  life  to  me  about  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  women  and  their  wickedness  generally,  fall  dovm  and 
worship  straight  off,  as  he  worships  you." 

''  What  nonsense  you  talk,"  cried  Hagar,  sitting  down  to  write. 

"  Is  it  nonsense  ?  I  know  every  turn  of  Jasper  by  heart.  He 
has  been  here  steadily  once  every  week  since  we  came  here. 
Thinks  nothiug  of  running  up  from  his  place  to  do  so.  Has  taken 
rooms  in  town.  '  All  to  be  near  me/  he  says.  But  I  know 
better.  He  would  not  have  been  so  amiable  if  he  had  not  approved 
of  you.  He  is  fascinated,  evidently,  and  I  don't  grudge  him  his 
conversion.  How  I  teaze  him !  He  takes  it  all  so  solemnly  ;  and 
once,  Hagar,  what  do  you  think  !  he  had  the  coolness  to  take  me 
to  task  and  ask  me  if  I  did  all  I  could  to  make  you  happy.  I  felt 
incliued  then  to  tell  him  to  mind  his  own  business." 

•'Have  you  never  told  him  who  I  am  ?  " 

''  No.  What  has  he  to  do  with  that.  You  are  my  wife.  That 
is  enough  for  everyone ;  and  I  forbid  you  ever  to  mention  the 
subject  to  him." 

•*  But  if  he  asks  me  ?  " 

*'  Once  for  all,  Hagar,  it  is  my  wish ;  and  remember,  I  demand 
it  as  a  right  that  you  repel  every  intrusion  of  that  kind.'' 

'"  Perhaps  Miss  Gregory  will  save  me  the  trouble,"  said  Hagar, 
with  a  flush  of  anger  that  her  husband  could  not  see  as  she  bent 
down  to  write. 

''  What  makes  you  think  that  ?     Stop  writing  and  answer  me." 

"  From  something  I  have  heard." 

"  From  whom  ?  " 

**  From  my  mother,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  dreading  the  effect 
of  her  words  upon  her  husband.  Then  with  a  silent  prayer  for 
courage  to  plead  her  cause,  and  end,  once  for  all,  this  bondage  in 
which  he  held  her  spirit,  she  said : 

''Don't  frown  upon  me,  Boland,  when  I  speak  my  mother's 
name.  Why  may  I  not  stand  up  boldly  before  you  and  claim  that 
privilege.  Am  I  less  her  child  because  I  am  your  wife?  I  love 
yoxXf  God  knows.  But  I  should  not  be  worthy  of  your  love,  or 
of  any  love,  and  I  should  despise  myself,  if,  in  the  new  life  yoa 
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have  given  me,  I  oould  over  foiget  the  old  ;  and  that  before  I  ever 
saw  you  I  was  bera,  and  that  all  that  I  am  I  owe  to  her — vn,  to 
her,  my  poor  old  mother." 

Men  of  imperiouB,  undiBoiplioed  natures,  are  like  sleeping 
dogs,  safe  until  roused.  The  mention  of  that  skeleton  io  hi> 
oapboard.  his  wife's  mother^  had,  from  the  day  of  bis  marriagr, 
been  BufBcient  to  kindle  a  frenzy  of  disgnst  and  hatred  in  AqbIid'i 
mind.  Every  day  had  been  adding  to  hia  impatience  of  ber 
existence,  until  now  the  least  allusion  to  her  was  akin  to  an  innili 
in  his  eyes  when  it  onme  from  the  woman  he  so  adored  ud  kt 
whom  htf  had  sacrificed  so  much.  That  she  shoold  now  Misd  vf 
before  him  and  declare  her  mind  so  bravely  upon  this  detnld 
subject,  was  a  shock  for  which  he  was  so  wholly  unprepamd  thit  it 
maddened  him. 

"  My 1  has  it  oome  to  this  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  losing  ill  ■tf- 

control,  "  that  you  name  your  love  for  her  in  the  same  breath  m 
your  love,  your  duty  to  me?"  his  eyes  dilating,  his  faoe  bloodlw 
with  rage,  as  he  put  the  question. 

To  stand  on  the  same  platform  in  his  wife's  heart  with  tkt 
odious  Sarah  Mullocks,  was  a  degradation  he  utterly  ropndiatal 
He  would  settle  that  question  now  and  for  ever. 

"Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  hut  deliver  us  from  evil." 

Do  we  ever  realise  the  import  of  that  prayer?  UnahfliABlk; 
its  protection  we  are  taken  unawares,  and  plunged  by  onr  pnM> 
into  deeds  of  which  we  thought  ourselves  iooapabls. 

Into  Austin's  heart  a  cruel  demon  now  leaped.  "  Then  iliill  ki 
no  compromise,"  he  thought,  as  ha  determined,  witfa  themddcBBM 
of  unintentional  murder,  to  deal  her  a  blow  that  ahonld  Mt  Ai 
subject  at  rest  for  ever  between  them.  He  would  offer  her  hff 
choice,  tu  choose  between  them. 

Tea,  that  was  the  diabolical  idea  that  nuw  took  possesBian  of 
hiffl.  His  pride,  bis  jealousy,  could  brook  no  rival  of  anyforl- 
Passion  hurried  him  on.  He  declared  bis  mind  and  demanded  ber 
reply. 

Hagar  rose  &om  the  writing-table  when  he  told  het  lo  moB 
him,  and  now  stood  ap  pale  and  trembling.  All  the  hidden  ■mnj 
of  heart,  her  baffled  longings  to  he  of  some  use  and  comfwl* 
the  old  mother  who  had  always  been  so  good  to  her,  had  flm' 
words  at  last,  and  the  efibrt  to  deoUro  for  what  was  right,  imds  > 
■latent  aenee  of  wrong,  gave  her  strength  to  maat«r  her  powfdJ 


On«  gluoe  at  the  hot  that  was  dearest  to  her  in  all  (bo  voU 
labowed  her  how  little  aha  hod  to  ezpe 
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that  had  sworn  to  shield  her  through  life.  She  siokened  to  see  how 
suddenly  the  veil  was  torn  aside  that  ranged  them-in  their  true 
positions  as  enemies,  opposed  in  their  inmost  afTections  to  all  that 
the  other  counts  best  and  highest. 

Xt  was  a  terrible  moment  for  both  of  them,  that  sudden,  that 
startling  revelation  which  had  bared  the  heart  of  each  to  the  other. 
ArisJDg  too,  as  it  did,  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  their  seeming 
calm,  made  the  shock  all  the  heavier. 

As  she  did  not  answer  him  immediately,  the  devil  prompted  him 
to  strengthen  his-  cause  by  a  fiendish  argument,  as  he  said  at  last 
in  a  cold,  steady,  pitiless  voice  : 

"Are  you  aware  that  your  mother  aoid  you  to  me?"  To  do 
him  jostice  he  hated  her  enough  to  believe  her  capable  of  it.  "  Is 
that  the  woman  you  are  going  to  put  on  the  same  footing  of  love 
and  duty  with  myself?  " 

"  Sold  me ! "  echoed  Hagar,  astounded.    "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  What  the  unvarnished  fact  declares.  I  paid  her  a  sum  of 
money  on  the  nnderslanding  that  if  I  married  you  she  was  to 
^Tfl  you  up  unconditionally  ;  that  is,  she  was  not  to  cross  my  path 
or  yooiB  again." 

It  was  some  seconds  before  Hagar  could  speak. 

'*  Poor  old  mother !  You  won  her,  then,  by  a  word  she  could  not 
luderatand,  and  paid  her  well  to  believe  it  bore  an  honest 
nMaing ! "  she  said  at  last  in  a  slow,  surprised,  half-scoming, 
lialf-incredalouB  manner ;  a  smile  of  contempt  overspreading  her 
tue  Bs  she  recalled  that  soene  in  the  kitchen  long  ago,  and  read  at 
ffiioa  how  her  poor  mother  had  been  duped. 

Their  eyes  flashed,  while  words,  keen  as  steel  rapiers,  wounded 
•«uh  other's  hearts.  It  was  a  duel  of  minds ;  each  longing,  nay, 
-dfltermined  to  subdue.  For,  as  someone  has  justly  said,  "  it  must 
Iv  aither  sympathy  or  conquest  in  married  life."  Bighteous  scorn, 
■u  angel's  weapon,  was  Hagar's  defence ;  defiant  rage  was  his,  which 
'ha  aooni  only  served  to  sharpen. 

"  In  lore  and  war  all  is  fair,"  he  answered  mockingly.  "  I  wanted 
"jan,  I  did  not  want  hei.  I  offered  her  terms  which  she  accepted." 
n  "  I  deny  that  she  accepted  them  as  you  meant  them.  Ah  1 
noland,  could  I  have  thought  yon  capable  of  suoh  an  action,  of 
hriuingly  cheating  a  poor,  ignorant,  perhaps  money-loving,  yet 
Btonest-hearted  woman,  I  would  have  recoiled  from  yooi  love 
hhen  you  offered  it  as  if  a  serpent  had  orossed  my  pith." 
I.  "  Do  you  know  who  you  are  Speaking  to  7  "  he  said,  seizing  her 
kftsta,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  fury  that  in  another  instant  might 
■^^  idm  use  the  coward's  strBngtb  and  fling  her  ande. 
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**  Yes  ;  to  the  man  I  have  sworn  to  love,  honour,  and  obey,  and 
who,  to  help  me  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  him,  tells  me  he  bas 
cheated  my  poor  old  mother,  and  boaght  me  for  a  price ! "  she 
cried,  in  an  ecstasy  of  scorn. 

Then  her  tone  changed  to  one  of  pitiful  pleading,  as  she  added: 
"  Oh  !  Roland,  you  yourself  want  to  kill  those  first  two  vows  by 
your  cruel  words,  and  then  you  will  leave  me  only  obedience." 

'*  Tes,  and  obedience  I  am  determined  to  have.     As  that  is  mv 
right,  you  will  understand  that  for  the  future  your  mother's  name 
is  never  to  be  mentioned  between  us.     I  give  you  your  choice.     If 
you  refuse,  then"  (in  his  rage  and  pride  he  seemed  equal  to  his 
words),  **  then  take  the  alternative.    Choose  now,  once  and  for  all," 
he  cried,  brutally  clenching  her  wrists,  ''  between  that  woman  and 
your  husband.      If  you   remain   with   me,   then   I   demand   that 
never,  by  word  or  deed,  do  you  hold  any  communication  with  her 
again  while  you  are  my  wife  and  bear  my  name.     T  warned  yea 
that  I  was  an  obstinate,  a  determined  man,  that  what  I  willed  I 
carried  out.     It  is  for  you  now  to  decide  the  course  of  our  lives.    I 
have  married  you,  remember.     Before  God  your  first  duty  is  to  me. 
But  I  will  yield  my  place  if  I  cannot  be  supreme  in  your  mind.     I 
want   no   partner  in  our  matrimonial  affairs,  and   I   will  not  be 
tortured  by  feeling  that  you  are  hankering  after  a  state  of  things 
other  women  would  have  been  thankful  to  have  escaped  from  at  so 
slight  a  sacrifice." 

**  Stop  !  "  she  cried.  **  Do  you  call  that  a  slight  sacrifice  that 
you  are  asking,  that  I  shall  forget  the  love  that  gave  me  life,  that 
I  shall  pass  it  by  for  ever  ?  O  God !  what  are  men,"  she  sobbed, 
'*  that  they  ask  of  women  such  sacrifices?" 

**  Aden  are  men,'' he  returned,  **  not  led  away  by  their  enthusiasms 
to  place  themselves  in  ridiculous  positions.  I  have  given  yon  a 
position  in  life  which  you  are  fully  able  to  fill,  and  I  don't  choose 
to  have  it  spoiled  by  always  having  it  attached  to  a  disagreeable 
necessity.  However,  I  think  I  have  made  you  understand  my  mind 
on  this  subject — ^if  not,  let  me  put  it  before  you  again.  You  are  my 
wife,  you  are  your  mother's  daughter.  I  don't  choose  that  yon  shall 
enjoy  both  situations,  and  I  leave  you  free  to  choose  between  as. 
If  you  take  her,  return  to  her.  If  you  remain  here,  with  me,  you 
know  on  what  conditions  :  neither  by  letter,  nor  by  any  intercounr 
whatever,  are  you  to  acknowledge  her,  your  mother,  again." 

Had  she  heard  aright  ?  Was  it  possible  that  this  was  the  man 
she  had  so  loved,  so  worshipped  ?  Surely  not.  Surely  it  was  some 
evil  spirit  standing  by,  tempting  her.  He — ^was  he  her  husband,  tbe- 
father  of  her  unborn  child  ? 
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Saddenly  a  ory  went  up  from  her  heart :  **  No,  no;  let  me  have 
no  child,  that  may  hring  evil  and  sorrow,  and  lying,  and  misery 
into  the  world,  and,  perhaps,  grow  up  to  deny  me.  Oh  !  what  was 
that — ^there — a  sudden  vision — a  terrible  nameless  vision  of  sin  and 
suffering.  Something  that  weighs  on  me,  and  will  never  declare 
itself.  Ah  !  now  it  is  returning  to  envelope  me  !  Is  it  death  ?  O 
God,  I  am  content !    I  have  seen  enough  of  life.     What  is  life  ?  " 

''  My  God,  T  have  killed  her !  "  groaned  Austin,  as  he  heard 
her  murmurs  and  saw  her  swoon  away  in  his  arms,  her  choice 
unmade. 

For  the  present  God  had  taken  the  answer  into  His  ovm  hands. 
The  masterful  pride  and  selfishness  of  the  strong  man  was  forced 
to  stand  aside  when  the  Judge  of  right  and  wrong  took  up  the 
cause,  and,  it  would  seem,  heard  the  woman's  prayer. 

That  night  the  house  was  hushed.  Servants  were  crying. 
Doctors  doubtful  if  the  ebbing  life  could  be  saved.  And  on  his 
knees,  shut  away  from  all  eyes,  Austin,  who  knew  no  God  but  his 
own  imperious  will,  was  crying  in  his  agony,  ''  God  be  merciful  to 
me,  and  save  my  darling !  " 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FIVE    YEARS   AFTER. 


<*  Life  is  one,  aU  along,  little  children, 
From  the  first  to  the  last  it  is  known ; 
There  are  tears  shed  on  earth  that  are  seeds  sown  for  HeaTen, 
Te  reap  not  ontil  ye  have  sown.** 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  novelist,  and  one  that  he  shares  in  common 
with  the  angels,  who,  by  the  way,  are  the  greatest  novel-readers  in 
the  universe,  since  they  are  always  reading  the  lives  of  human 
beings  ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  novelist  to  dispense  with  time  and 
space,  and  to  transport  the  reader  to  the  next  point  with  all  the 
speed  of  imagination. 

On  these  effacing  wings  five  years  have  flown  in  the  life  of  Hagar 
Austin.  That  they  have  done  so  shows  that  she  had  battled 
through  the  crisis  that  had  threatened  to  end  her  existence  five 
years  before. 

She  still  occupies  her  London  home,  which  has  gained  in  comfort 
what  it  has  lost  in  freshness.  For  five  years  of  London  life  means 
five  years'  warfare  with  the  demon  Soot. 

She  is  alone  now  in  the  little  library,  her  favourite  room. 
Always  alone,  it  would  seem ;  and  yet  not  always,  as  will  presently 
be  seen.  Blossom  is  on  the  hearth-rug  snoring.  He  has  grown 
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in  these  five  years  to  apoplectio  dimensions ;  but  the  ezpression  on 
his  face  is  one  of  philosophic  acceptance  of  life  as  it  is,  an  expreBsim 
that  may  often  be  noticed  on  the  faces  of  doga  that  an)  acousiumeii 
to  a  life  of  ease  and  plenty.  He  has  seen  a  few  scenes.  He  is  full 
of  symp^hy  for  his  mistress,  and  always  ready  to  welcome  his 
master  when  he  oomea  home  on  leave.  But  if  Blossom  were  con- 
sulted privately  you  would  find  that  it  is  hia  opinion  that  he  a 
really  the  maetei  of  the  house ;  and  there  is  a  look  in  his  ejes  ihii 
would  tell  you,  "  /  never  leave  her,  I  am  always  near  her ;  my  datj 
is  to  watch  over  her  and  her  little  ^rl,  who  is  my  great  pet  ui 
play- fellow." 

la  there  any  change  in  Hagar^ 

Only  the  change  that  comea  upon  every  woman  when  giribooi 
merges  into  motherhood.  Her  beauty  has  gained  by  the  latttt 
attribute,  in  the  same  proportion  as  a  sketch  gains  by  coloor. 
There  is  some  difference  noticeable  in  her.  She  is  not  so  hoi- 
somely  dressed  as  when  we  last  saw  her.  But  for  the  jewels  on  in 
hands,  the  bracelets  on  her  arma,  and  the  gold-lockat  and  neckU 
worn  outside  her  dress — her  cross  still  preserves  its  old  plaoa— ^ 
is  not  so  well  dressed  as  her  maid,  who  has  been  expostnlaliaf 
with  her  for  wearing  such  a  shabby  old  dress  to-day,  wlun  Ihi 
master  is  expected  home  for  his  long  leave. 

It  is  a  great  worry  this,  to  Norris,  that  her  mistreat  to  wbon  riki 
is  devoted  heart  and  soul,  wilt  never  afford  herself  utj  new  cIoAm 
It  is  a  whole  year  now  since  she  bought  herself  anything.  Nooil 
is  quite  sure  in  her  own  mind  that  it  is  not  for  want  of  mooay,  M 
the  master  is  upen-handed  and  generous  to  everyone. 

But  Hagar  hoe  only  appropriated  a  certain  sum  for  her  on 
private  use.  This  she  begged  her  huaband  for  when  he  was  Aid 
about  to  leave  her.  It  was  to  make  her  indeposdeDt  of  him  Ibi 
dress  and  pin-money,  and  he  was  never  to  inquire  bow  she  laiil  il 
out.  This  concession  be  mode.  It  was  asked  for  at  a  time  *ba 
be  could  hardly  refuse  it — when,  in  his  gladness  to  ere  her  ottt 
more  his  own,  be  was  thankful  to  grant  her  the  only  fsvour  ibe 
«8ked. 

On  the  sabjeot  of  her  ohoice,  no  word  had  ever  parsed  b«(ira(fi 
them  siaoe  that  never-to-be-forgottes  day,  the  memory  of  vhiob  W 
tiumt  itself  into  Hagar's  mind,  leaving  a  scar  that  would  be  lifc- 
Jong. 

Althoagh  penitent  for  his  hushnesa  when  he  saw  tJiot  tli»  NT 
sequenoes  wen  likely  to  rob  him  of  bis  wife,  Austin  bad  by  ■* 
meuia  sbandosed  his  pontioiL  He  only  regretted  thrt  J»j*j_ 
iieen  so  premsture  and  dniiisy  in  aukiiig  the  '         -     " 
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sobbing  on  his  knees  that  time  in  his  despur,  the  thought  arose 
that  bad  he  only  vaited  and  used  more  Jineste  he  might  have  been 
spared  his  present  angaish.  But  such  is  the  remorse  of  the  selfish. 
Had  Hagardied,  he  would  never  have  forgiven  himself,  still  less 
old  Mrs.  Sarah,  whu,  with  all  the  inconsequence  of  prejudice  and 
imperiousness,  he  charged  in  his  mind  as  being  the  curse  of  his 
existence,  and  the  sole  cause  of  his  threatened  calamity. 

Nothing  could  exceed  his  devoted  t^udemess  to  his  wife  during 
that  crisis  and  the  weary  illness  that  followed.  He  never  seemed  to 
find  nights  of  watching  and  days  of  anxiety  too  much.  With  as 
great  care  as  she  had  ever  given  him  did  he  now  nurse  her,  striving 
with  all  the  effort  of  intense  will  to  give  her  back  the  life  she  bad 
once  cherished  in  him. 

And  his  reward  came  ;  for  she  recovered — recovered  to  fling  her 
arms  round  him  in  passionate  gratitude  for  all  his  tenderness ;  so 
making  ber  choice,  as  he  knew,  silently  but  surely. 

But  she  read  his  heart  none  the  less  truly;  for  she  knew  that 
evm  in  that  first  burst  of  joy,  and  while  her  warm  bands  clasped 
his  neck,  bad  she  just  whispered  "Let  me  see  my  mother,"  his  heart 
woald  have  hardened  in  an  instant,  and  the  worst  might  have 
happened  in  their  separation. 

She  accepted  her  sorrow ;  for  a  sorrow  it  was,  and  poor  Mrs. 
Barah's  name  never  passed  ber  lips  to  him  again. 

Bhe  wrote  to  ber,  however — that  command  she  refused  to  obey — 
•and  told  ber  how  she  was  situated ;  implored  her  to  believe  sho 
vas  powerless  to  order  it  otherwise,  as  her  duty  was  to  ber  husband 
Iwfbre  anyone  else  in  the  world.  She  had  sworn  to  obey  him,  and 
tba  would  keep  ber  vows.  He  had  laid  this  command — a  weary, 
hard  one  for  her  to  bear — upon  ber,  and  she  must  do  as  be  bade 
ha.  Ons  thing  alooe  she  could  promise.  He  bad  given  her  a 
:nim  of  monsy  for  ber  own  speoiol  use ;  this,  with  the  exception  of 
.•  very  amall  sum — just  enough  to  keep  her  clothed — she  would 
mtd  to  bar  mother,  who  was  to  accept  it  with  the  constant  thought 
-tnd  love  of  ber  heart. 

"I  have  a  feeling.  Mother,"  she  wrote,  "that  love  must  overcome 

I  things.  If  faith  ean  remove  moantains,  love  sorely  can  melt 
L  will  try.  It  may  take  years,  but  it  mast  surely  come  at 
ut,  that  the  evil  which  baa  fallen  bo  onexpeetedly  into  my  life 
■hall  be  overcome  by  good ;  and  then.  Mother,  I  may  have  the 
jftappinesa  of  kissing  yonr  kind  old  faea  enoe  more,  and  hearing  you 
|aU  uie  your  child.  It  will  help  me  to  hear  my  sorrow,  however,  if 
I  sea  that  vou  accept  all  I  oao  do  fer  70a — sUontly.  I  sball  knov 
{ivouc  heart  xeanains  Dnobaugad  to  ms,  that  70a  do  not 

88  • 
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blame  me.  I  could  not  live  a  happy  hour,  anlees  assaied  of  that 
Tell  the  neighbours — it  matters  little  now — that  I  am  married. 
Miss  Gregory  knows,  also  Mr,  Drummond ;  so,  at  least,  you  cui 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  talking  ahout  me,  and  protecting  yourself  fbin 
the  annoyance  of  the  neighbours  supposing  I  am  not  married.  Tes, 
Mother,  love,  I  am  married  indeed.  I  know  now  that  notluD^ 
must  ever  part  us — my  husband  and  me — and  that  my  life  is  bonnd 
up  for  ever  with  his.  Oh,  Mother,  I  hardly  knew  how  T  coald 
bear  the  terrible  blow  it  was  to  me  when  he  told  me  that  I  mnit 
never  see  you  again.  I  thought  it  would  kill  my  love.  BdC, 
Mother,  you  must  forgive  for  my  sake.  Never  was  anyone  so  tendir 
as  he.  How  he  has  nursed  me !  I  owe  him  now  my  life,  and  in  my 
gratitude  I  find  my  love  re-bom." 

"  Poor  deary,  poor  deary !  "  moaned  Mrs.  Sarah,  whra  aba  tui 
this  letter,  and  undersood  how  and  what  had  happened.  It  mil 
shock  at  first,  to  think  she  should  never  see  her  pretty  Hagaragni; 
but  there  was  a  comfort  in  being  able  to  tell  the  neigbbonn  Uiit ^ 
had  been  lawfully  married  all  along,  and  wns  living  the  life  of  sftv 
lady  in  London,  where  she  had  a  houseful  of  servants  to  wilt  v 
her.  And  then — the  whisper — that  as  for  "  letting,"  she  hid  w 
call  to  do  that  any  more,  so  far  as  wanting  for  a  hit  of  mnwf  H 
keep  her,  as  Uagar  was  good,  and  kept  her  supplied. 

This  was  a  soothing  view  of  the  case,  and  made  old  Mn.  Smk 
write  tenderly  to  her  daughter,  accepting  the  sitaadon  witluHt  I 
murmur. 

This  explains  the  maid's  tribulation  over  her  mistress's  waidditii 
and  Hagar's  well-worn  dress,  whiofa  bad  done  good  serrioe  thii k* 
six  months  while  Austin  was  away  in  Ireland,  where  his  lugi— I 
was  now  quartered. 

His  brother-officers  and  all  his  fHends,  Jasper  Drammoad  tf" 
cepted,  were  still  ignorant  of  his  marriage.  Aaatin  admitlel  10  • 
to  his  confidence.  That  he  had  a  bouse  in  town  they  knew,  b' 
some  of  them  had  met  him  on  rare  occasions  with  Hagar ;  bal  b 
was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with  or  questioned.  By  thus  pRMctiiif 
himself  he  had  preserved  his  secret. 

Hie  mother  and  sisters  knew  of  Hagar's  existenfie.  A  «Uif* 
of  his  having  married  had  naohed  tbem  ;  for  &Gs*  Grvgory'spvW*' 
of  secrecy  wero  of  the  weakesL  A  hint  here,  and  aa  Jnuendo  An 
first  to  Lady  Ascott,  and  then  to  another,  the  faot  soon  mA^ 
Mrs.  Austin.     But  sha  repudiated  the  idea  of  a  marriage. 

"Roland  is  iu  too  much  &  man  of  the  world  for  thai."^ 
axolaimed,  and  sho  oautionad  her  daughters  to  ask  no  ^i 
and  ahe  Mked  none  herBslf. 
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In  tbis  way  Hagar  had  been  allowed  to  enjoy  undisturbed  retire- 
ment. Her  world  was  one  of  her  own  creating,  and  she  found  it 
sufficient.  During  her  illness  Mrs.  Wentworth  had  been  so  kind 
that  a  warm  friendship  was  established  between  them,  and  they 
were  now  on  terms  of  close  intimacy.  Through  Mrs.  Wentworth  a 
small  circle  of  friends  gathered  round  ''  that  beautiful  Mrs.  Austin," 
Bs  Hagar  was  called,  which  kept  her  from  feeling  either  dull  or 
lonely  ;  and  about  four  years  previously  her  little  girl  was  bom. 

"  The  very  loveliest  little  creature  ever  sent  into  the  world,  I  do 
believe,"  was  Mrs.  Wentworth's  opinion  of  the  baby-girl  when  first 
allowed  to  see  it  in  its  little  bed  of  down  and  lace. 

And  who  so  proud,  then,  as  Austin  ?  The  little  creature  in  his 
eyes  was  his  surety  that  his  wife  would  never  turn  away  from  him 
with  longing  thoughts  to  her  mother.  Since  that  day  no  word  had 
ever  passed  her  lips  of  either  murmur  or  reproach.  Still  he  had 
never  been  wholly  sure  of  her  until  now ;  and  now  he  knew  that  he 
held  a  bond  better  than  any  the  world  could  produce,  that  she  would 
never  leave  him,  not  even  in  her  thoughts. 

With  the  birth  of  his  little  girl,  Austin  began  to  wish  that  his 
marriage  could  be  made  public,  and  he  was  strongly  tempted  to 
write  to  his  mother,  and  invite  her  to  come  and  see  his  wife  and 
child.  But  he  foresaw  difficulties  from  such  a  step,  and  from  these 
lie  shrank.  Thus  years  passed  without  the  opportunity  he  had 
hoped  might  come  ever  appearing,  when  he  could  give  Hagar  her 
true  position,  without  encountering  family  opposition  or  raising  a 
whirlwind  of  unpleasantness. 

Jasper  Drummond  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  had  stood  sponsors  for 
his  little  girl,  who  at  Jasper's  request  was  called  Sybil. 

And  this  was  the  little  fairy  of  four  that  now  ran  into  the  library, 
-where  Hagar  was  sitting,  to  be  kissed  before  she  went  for  her 
morning  walk. 

Blossom  was  on  duty  at  once,  as  he  always  was  whenever  the 
tiny  angel  of  the  house  crawled,  or  stumbled,  or  walked. 

She  was  a  very  picture  of  a  child,  with  sunny  brown  eyes,  soft 
curly  hair,  and  a  smile  suggestive  of  witchery. 

To  see  Hagar  at  her  best  was  to  watch  her  with  her  child.  How 
her  face  would  light  up  with  pride  and  delight  when  with  her 
darling  ;  and  to-day  she  was  giving  her  a  little  lesson,  what  she  was 
to  say  to  Papa  when  he  came  home  to-night,  which  baby  Sybil 
repeated  graciously. 

Shortly  after  baby  had  gone,  with  Blossom  as  body-guard, 
Mrs.  Wentworth  called. 

She  was  a  woman  of  middle  age,  medium  height,  with  a  pretty 
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figure,  had  she  ever  allowed  it  to  be  seen  ;  but  as  a.  rnle  she  vu 
always  more  or  less  wrapped  ap — la  the  honse  in  shawls,  out  of 
doors  in  heavy  or  roomy  cloaks.  Her  bonoet  had  gi^nerallTi 
tendency  to  slip  backwards  od  her  head,  and  her  caps  always  slid 
iiway  from  the  perpendicular  with  hei  nose.  Her  complexion  «u 
fresh,  and  her  features  sufBciently  regular  not  to  be  very  striking. 
You  never  thought  of  her  being  good-looking,  you  only  knew  she 
could  be  kind  and  good,  also  very  severe  when  she  pleased.  Ha 
vitality  took  possession  of  you ;  for  she  was  a  woman  very  mach 
in  earnest  about  everything,  and  very  simple  and  straightforwinl 
in  her  earnestness.  She  had  a  certain  shrewdness,  and  a  wit  of 
settling  a  matter  in  hei  own  mind  that  was  characteristic.  If— hy 
the  grace  of  God — she  took  an  idea  prayerfully  to  heut,  Ai 
stuck  to  it  through  thick  and  thin.  She  measured  people  very  jtutlt, 
very  dispassionately,  and  regardless  of  courtesy.  If  ahs  found  > 
person  or  subject  inconvenient,  she  would  think  nothing  of  pnB( 
them  to  understand  directly,  or  indirectly,  that  she  did  so.  Hr 
hospitality  was  as  boundless  as  her  good-nature.  She  spokt  «iA 
a  Scotch  accent  that  was  pleasant  and  hearty. 

"Eh,  now,  I  '11  never  believe  it,  that  that  pretty  young  wima 
isn't  an  augel  of  goodness — -just,"  was  her  remark  about  Bipr 
years  ago,  after  she  had  instituted  inquiries  about  the  nuHV 
that  she  was  not  Austin's  wife.  "Not  his  wife,  indeed!  vlM 
would  she  come  to  cbureb  for  if  she  wasn't,  and  so  well  m  ite 
behaves  too  ?  I  declare  I  'm  delighted  with  her,  and  I  '11  just  etlL 
Doctor/' 

Doctor  was  the  name  she  always  gave  her  basband,  the  Ban* 
rend  Noel  Wentwortb,  who  was  at  once  a  savanit  ■  ^lib* 
sopher,  and  a  doctor  of  divinity ;  a  pillar  of  learning,  lod  ■ 
ecclesiastical  light.  Mrs.  Wentworth  professed  not  to  sot  vaA 
store  by  bis  book-wisdom  and  learning,  but  she  was  proud  of  U^ 
attainments  in  divinity,  which  had  gained  him  bis  degree  of  docbfc 
"  The  wisdom  of  this  world,  what  was  it  but  fooliahneM  *^ 
God?  "  was  her  argument.  Her  standard,  therefore,  was:  "iIo»fct 
had  anyone  graduated  in  preparation  for  the  Kingdom  of  HeavsaT 
and  she  valued  them  aooordingly.  That  is  why  she  |irebn*d» 
eall  her  husband  "  Dootor,"  always  speaking  of  Urn  as  the  Doetut. 

The  Doctor,  however,  wbb  aa  muoh  indebted  to  bis  bt^ad  » v 
his  heut  for  his  divinity  degree.  He  knew  fte  biittary  of  ib« 
Chnroh,  and  all  the  Chnrofaee,  nnoe  they  had  heea  fonnvil  on  mH^ 
BB  ft  ohild  knows  its  mother.  The  love  of  learning  was  hi«  p>«i^ 
from  boyhood  ;  fadbra  all  things  he  was  a  uvaat.  I^  yvu  nl)tc4 
to  see  the  Dootor  in  bis  haitTen  Vftnn 
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underground  room  vhich  he  had  selected  for  its  remoteness  from 
noise.  Here,  surrounded  by  his  books,  clad  in  the  shabbiest  of 
dressing-gowns,  smokiag  his  calumet,  you  would  find  the  Doctor ; 
a  tall,  stout,  handsome-lookiDg  man,  between  fifty  and  sixty. 
His  hair  was  spare  and  grey,  his  beard  long  and  nearly  white ; 
big  eye  shone  with  the  fire  of  that  mental  energy  which  was  never 
at  a  loss  and  never  faltered.  His  voice  was  characteristic,  and 
had  a  range  from  the  lion's  roar  to  a  tender  whisper.  The  roar, 
8s  a  rule,  was  predominant ;  for  the  doctor  was  nothing  if  not  com- 
bative in  argument.  And  then  sound  lent  force  to  logic,  and 
stormed  the  opponent  either  out  of  the  field  entirely,  or  into 
abashed  neutrality. 

But  divinity,  metaphysics,  and  philosophy  apart,  the  Doctor 
had  bis  very  human  points.  Before  a  pretty  child,  or  an  attrac- 
tive woman,  he  was  as  wax  before  fire.  They  melted  him  utterly. 
And  of  all  his  lady  friends  and  parishioners,  Hagar  and  her  litUe 
girl  were  bis  especial  favourites. 

"I  say,  my  dear,  we  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Austin  the  last  few 
days,"  was  his  remark  nt  breakfast  that  morning. 

"Yes,  I  know;  1  am  going  to  look  in  this  morning  to  see 
how  she  is  getting  on,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  pouring  out  the 
Doctor's  coffee  deliberately. 

*'  When  is  her  husband  coming  baok  ?  He  has  been  away  a  long 
time  now." 

"  Just  what  I  was  thinking.  It's  my  private  opinion,  Doctor, 
that  she  is  an  angel  of  goodness  to  put  up  with  such  a  man ! " 


CHAPTEE   XXI. 

JASPER   DRUHHOND'S    OPINION. 
"Thm'a  lome  illpUnat  reigns  ; 

I  mut  be  patient  till  the  hsiveni  look 

With  ui  upeot  tnore  taTonnbl*." 

"Will,  my  dear,  and  what  has  kept  you  away  from  us  for  so  many 
iajal     The  Doctor's  quite- uneasy,"  was  Mrs.  Wentworth's  first 

I  qtlMtion  to  Hogar  when  she  called. 

I      "I  have  been  busy.      I  am  expeoting  my  husband  this  evening. 

I  Ht  comes  for  his  long  leave." 

I      "  And  you  don't  look  too  daligfated,  my  dear." 

I     "Hiuh!     What  are  yon  aaying?"  cried  Hagar,  with  a  startled 

^^^^^'^  anxious ;  joa  're  womed ;  there  now,  I  know  iL    Tell 
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me,  my  dear,  has  onytbiDg  gone  wrong  ?  Anything  yoa  ire 
afraid  of?" 

"Nothing,  dear  Mrs.  Wentworth." 

"  Umph  !  Well,  it 's  my  opinion  then,  my  dear,  that  yon  ought 
to  he  worried.  A  man  has  no  right  to  leare  a  pretty  yonng  womin 
to  mope  by  herself  for  months  at  a  time,  while  he  takes  ihe  world 
easy." 

Austin's  frequent  absence  was  a  soandal  to  Mrs.  Wentworth, 

"Join  his  regiment,  indeed!  A  married  man,  and  a  mu  oT 
property,  too ;  what  business  has  he  to  be  going  about  the  woiU 
after  a  regiment,  leaving  his  pretty  yonng  wife  to  the  meroj  of  & 
world  ?  " 

This  was  her  private  view  of  the  oase.  She  thought  it  a  ihioa 
that  Hagar  should  lead  the  life  of  comparative  widowhood  vhidi 
she  had  done  for  so  many  years. 

"  Don't  tell  me  there  are  no  temptations  in  it.  Why,  is  not  Iht 
Drummond  there  constantly?  Cousins!  Ah  yes  t  all  very bii 
why,  he  is  no  relation  at  all !  Old  enough  to  be  her  fatherT  Bd  1 
I  don't  believe  in  those  fatherly  old  men.  Don't  talk  to  nw.  I 
know  what  I  think,  and  I  '11  say  it  now,  and  I  'U  My  it  ifp^ 
Captain  Austin  has  no  right  to  leave  his  wife  so  mnch  tlone." 

These  fulminations  were  what  Mrs.  Wentworth  used  to  pootnll 
the  Doctor's  ear  during  their  most  private  confabs. 

She  generally  had  a  thrust  at  her  grievaoce  when  she  MW  Hip4 
who  used  to  parry  it  as  well  as  she  could.  Now  aha  ooloiind  ^ 
and  turned  the  conversation. 

Fond  as  she  was  of  Mrs.  Wentworth,  it  was  with  m.  Bgh  of  n* 
she  saw  her  rise  to  go  this  morning.  Although  she  had  dHM 
being  trunbled  when  her  friend  taxed  her,  there  wM  Mmatliui  * 
her  mind  whioh  made  her  anxious  and  nervous. 

She  look  out  her  watoh  to  look  at  the  time.  It  wanted  u  bV 
and  a  half  to  luncheon.     Drummond  was  coming  to  limebaoo. 

She  tried  to  read,  but  it  waa  useless.  Her  mind  was  so  p"' 
occupied  with  her  worry — it  waa  more  than  worry,  it  was  ponii»* 
Buffering.  Presently  baby  Sybil  rotnmed,  chattering  and  pisjfcl; 
Blossom  following  lazily — he  had  grown  stout,  and  exHciv 
fatigued  bim. 

Little  Sybil  was  full  of  godpapa'soomiag.  Her  best  tash  *■* 
to  be  worn  in  Ids  honour,  and  her  pUoe  at  table  was  by  bit  a^- 
fbr  Jasper  and  hia  godohild  wore  devoted  to  each  othar. 

Haman  inflaenoes  had  been  at  work  on  this  once  hard  aitn,  is> 
had  changed  him.     It  was  b«by  Sybil'a  work — hers  and  Uagu'*- 

What  the  naton  of  the  ating  waa  in  toJifabehad  MattAM*^  I 
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-conversation  which  took  place  jast  before  Austin's  marriage.  Bat 
bitterness  or  cynicism  was  not  the  man's  real  nature  at  heart.  His 
hate  was  but  the  husk  of  deep  and  disappointed  yearning.  He  had 
loved  and  been  wronged  by  a  woman,  and  his  moral  nature  was  not 
strong  enough  at  the  time  to  bear  the  blow  without  becoming 
deformed.  It  maimed  his  judgment.  He  saw  in  every  woman  the 
possible  liar  who  had  the  power  to  crush  all  good  in  a  man's  heart 
by  unfaithfulness  to  her  word.  The  fairer  the  falser  in  his  eyes. 
To  have  found  one  a  traitor,  was  enough  to  make  him  declare  war 
upon  them  all,  and  this  he  did  successfully  for  years,  converting 
Austin  to  his  views.  But  when  Austin  defied  him  at  last,  and 
confessed  his  love  for  Hagar,  Drummond  envied  him  in  his  hearty 
while  he  railed  on  him  with  his  lips. 

From  the  hour  of  his  introduction  to  Hagar,  he  had  determined 
to  befriend  her.     There  was  a  reason  for  this. 

Here  was  the  atonement  which  for  years  he  had  been  seeking  in 
his  better  moments  to  make  to  the  memory  of  a  woman  whom, 
although  she  had  wronged  him,  he  had  cruelly  revenged.  Gut  off 
from  her  family,  and  disowned  by  them  for  her  bad  treatment  of 
himself,  she  went  out  into  the  world  with  the  man  she  had  married 
in  preference.  Three  years  afterwards  he  received  a  letter  from 
her,  imploring  his  forgiveness,  and  entreating  him  to  intercede 
with  her  family  on  her  behalf.  She  was  in  the  deepest  poverty. 
Her  husband  was  unable  to  support  her,  and  now  starvation  was 
impending.  The  tale  was  too  pitiful.  It  was  the  old  story  of 
mistaken  affection.  She  saw  her  fault.  She  prayed  him  for  one 
kind  word  before  she  died,  for  she  felt  she  had  not  the  strength  to 
battle  long  with  a  world  so  cruel  to  the  unfortunate.  She  implored 
his  mercy  and  pity  for  the  sake  of  her  child ;  would  he  hear  her 
prayer  ?  She  wrote  as  a  mother,  on  her  knees  pleading  with  him 
for  all  she  loved  best. 

And  his  answer 

He  cursed  her  in  his  heart  and  left  her  to  suffer  and  to  die,  per- 
haps. He  never  knew.  He  had  flung  her  letter  into  the  fire  with 
a  bitter  oath.  The  address  was  lost,  and  when  his  hour  of  remorse 
•came  there  was  no  retrieving  what  he  had  done.  The  curse  had 
fallen  on  his  own  heart,  and  hardened  it,  until  the  time  when  he 
had  first  known  Hagar  and  her  child. 

One  day  he  told  her  all  his  story,  and  his  heart  had  melted 
in  the  telling. 

Hagar  had  been  left  under  his  care  by  Austin.  Regularly  one 
^ay  in  every  week  he  came  up  to  town  to  see  her  and  his  god- 
•child. 
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Hagardid  not  like  him  much  at  firat.  He  was  not  a  man  to  win 
any  woman's  regard.  Ue  has  been  described  as  tall,  heaTy-looiun^ 
and  surly;  wearing  always  an  expression  of  habitual  disconunl, 
varied  with  cynicism.  But  he  had  a  emile  for  those  he  loved  tbit 
altered  his  face,  softened  the  hard  expression  of  his  mouth  and 
set  lips,  and  lifted  the  frown  from  bis  ehaggy  brows. 

How  surprised  Hngar  was  when  she  first  saw  it! 

It  was  the  day  baby  was  christened  Sybil,  at  Dnimtsonil's 
request. 

After  they  came  from  church,  Austin,  for  fun,  said  that  Dnim- 
mond  must  hold  his  responsibilities,  sins  and  all,  in  his  irms, 
and  the  nurse  gave  him  the  baby. 

He  took  ber.  He  was  in  a  moody  state  of  abstraotion  it  tl» 
time ;  but  the  frail  weight  of  the  sins  he  had  undertaken  to  leid 
into  ways  of  repentance  and  gmce  roused  him. 

"It  is  your  little  godchild  Sybil,"  said  Hagar,  smiting;  "br 
ber  sake  you  must  promise  to  think  better  of  her  sex." 

"  Little  Sybil,"  he  said  mechanically,  as  if  he  were  trying  tin 
ring  of  it  upon  his  ear.  There  was  a  short  silenoe.  He  stand 
at  the  sleeping  infaut  intently;  then,  looking  up  at  Higir,  ■ 
smile  broke  over  his  face,  a  smile  so  unlike  the  surly  Jufff 
Drummond  she  had  known  that  she  scarcely  recognised  bin  br 
the  same  man.  Her  sympathy  was  awakened.  He  was  eriilBilT 
not  the  cross-grained  creature  she  had  imagined.  There  wu  ( 
fresh  spot  in  his  nature,  if  it  could  only  be  reached.  Why  ltd 
no  one  ever  tried?  Perhaps  it  would  be  baby's  task.  She  wiibid 
nothing  better  for  ber  child  than  that  she  should  be  the  huUnC 
of  renewed  affection  to  a  barren  heart.  She  regarded  it  ai  a  pnt 
omen  for  the  child  that,  through  her,  the  oloada  had  been  oMh 
and  the  sun  bad  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  this  hard  oBt 
heart :  and  her  mother's  dreams  for  the  futore  of  her  ohiM  *■* 
happy  ones,  as  she  pictured  this  influence  oontinning  throngh  Efc 

"  Let  her  do  good  end  not  evil  all  the  days  of  Lor  life,"  wm  fc" 
final  prayer  for  her  baby  that  day. 

As  Austin's  dearest  friend  and  her  child's  godfather,  Drumoiomi » 
position  towards  Hagar  was  that  of  s  near  and  trusted  rclatiff- 
He  waa  not  a  man  to  abuse  snob  a  trust.  It  became  the  ititcKtf 
and  happiness  of  his  life ;  and  his  one  pleasure  wore  those  vieklf 
visits  to  AusUn's  wife  and  child. 

To  Hagar  they  supplied  the  need  without  which  faorlitevxi" 
hsTe  been  very  lonely.     How  thoaghtfal  bo  was  of  all  that  in* 
tsreated  her  I     What  oharmiDg  books  ha  brought  her;  JiCV-*^^  , 
convened  about  them ;  hdw  oleverly  ha  made  1 
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dntwing  out  opinioQB  she  hardy  knew  she  poBsessed  until  sh^  heard 
herself  delivering  them  boldly !  How  pleasantly  he  made  the 
time  pass !  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  a  word  of  sympathy  for  every- 
tbiiig  she  liked.  How  colourless  her  life  would  have  been  but  for 
his  steady  Mendship,  sanctioned  as  it  was  hy  her  husband,  who, 
whatever  his  jealousies,  was  never  jealous  of  what,  under  other 
circumstanoes,  might  have  proved  his  greatest  danger ! 

Bnt  in  this  instance  Jasper's  very  devotion  to  Hagar  was 
Aostin's  Justifioation  to  himself  that  he  bad  done  well  to  marry 
the  woman  he  had,  and  it  increased  his  love  fur  Jasper,  because  it 
made  life  easier  for  himself.  There  was  no  difiBculty  now  in 
joining  his  regiment.  He  could  leave  home  perfectly  satisfied  that 
all  wonld  go  on  well  during  his  absence. 

To  both  husband  and  wife  Jasper  DrammoDd  was  a  dear  and 
invaluable  friend. 

Hagar  was  no  stranger  to  the  opera  now,  or  to  theatres  or 
eoQcetts,  and  she  did  not  need  to  fall  back  upon  the  barrel- 
organs  of  the  street  for  her  amusements.  Drummond  was  alwaya 
bringing  her  boxes  and  stalls  for  everything  that  was  worth 
going  to  see  or  hear;  and,  "dear  old  fellow,"  as  she  wrote  of 
bim,  so  careful  was  he  of  the  conventionalities,  that  he  always 
insiaUd  apon  her  inviting  one  or  two  of  her  lady  friends  to  accom- 
pany them. 

AU  that  her  heart  had  wanted  in  Roland  she  hod  found  in  Jasper 
— 80  for  as  true  friendship  goes.  Her  husband  loved  her,  loved 
her  paamonately ;  bat  as  the  majority  of  men  love — selfishly.  To 
Itai  his  own  happiness  in  her,  regardless  of  hers.  The  truti  quality 
of  mnoh  that  goes  by  the  name  of  love  is  nothing  more  than  this : 
the  love  of  self  in  another. 

How  differently  Drummond  oared  for  her — his  only  thought 
wu  to  give  her  bappinesa  ! 

But  Hagar  never  analysed  the  subject.  She  took  it  all  as 
■  nutter  of  course ;  thankful  that  her  life  was  now  so  calm  that 
it  nally  bad  no  want  but  one.  She  always  grieved  silently 
vhanarer  she  thonght  of  her  poor  old  mother,  on  whom  her  eye* 
hftd  never  been  allowed  to  rest  since  the  morning  of  her  marriage. 
Bod  she  thonght  that  day  that  she  was  saying  her  last  good-bye 
ue  could  not  have  said  ib  Bnt  time  is  suob  ao  obliterator. 
without  ceasing  to  love  or  regret  the  old  woman,  Hagar  had  now 
bken  root  too  firmly  in  her  new  home  to  dream  of  running 
nnnter  to  her  husband's  wiehea  in  this  raqieot.  He  was  right 
■hen  he  tfaongbt  that  her  child  wonld  be  his  beet  pledge  that,  ■» 
■K^.u^^onih  .bullocks  went,  ha  had  nothing  mora  to  fear. 
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Mrs.  Sarah  bore  the  enforced  separaijon  with  Apparent  resig- 
nation, as  a  nataral  state  of  things — not  to  be  altered.  Still  she 
Douilsbed  a  secret  spite  against  Austin  that  consoled  her  u  she 
apoetropbised  to  herself: 

"  Wouldn't  let  the  poor  girl  see  old  Sarah  do  more,  wouldn't  je? 
Well,  maybe  it  'ud  have  been  better  for  ye  if  ye  had.  Old  Sanh 
might  have  got  the  thorn  out  of  yer  flesh  as  is  tormeDtin'  ye,  and 
making  ye  spree  about  the  world  after  yer  regiment,  adumed 
to  own  yer  wife  and  child  because  ye  thinks  aa  how  tbey  ni 
found  on  a  dust-heap,  and  the  devil's  pride  in  ye  don't  like  to  kll 
anyone  of  the  dust-heap  ye  took  'em  from  t  Eh  well !  old  Sanh,'s 
a  match  for  yc,  my  fiae-featbered  bird,  and  she 's  failing  fast,  and 
ha'n't  got  many  months,  I'm  thinkin,'  to  live;  forsheknowihs 
complaint's  a  killin'  one;  for  all  Dr.  Jameson's  physic,  it  will 
carry  her  off,  maybe  sudden  at  the  last.  And  then,  when  iba  '■ 
gone,  she  knows  as  what  she  takes  with  her ;  something  u  j^i 
give  yer  eyes  to  have.  But  may  the  Abnighty  give  her  grua  lo 
keep  it  dark;  and  it's  you  He'll  shame  in  the  day  o' jndgmat 
For  he  knows  what  old  Sarah  Mullocks  did ;  and  if  there  '■  a  low 
down  corner  somewhere  in  Heaven,  maybe  Hell  give  it  to  bnbf 
that  day's  work.  And  then,  deary,  I  'II  see  ye  again  ibr  sBn-^ 
ye  'U  be  a  pure  lady  among  the  angels,  and  won't  htve  no  mH  b 
thank  the  likes  of  he,  with  his  dirty  mean  ftiie,  for  yec  gentilil^ 
although  he's  thinkin'  to  himself,  no  doubt,  sa  how  it's ikf'i mil 
ye  a  lady." 

Such  was  generally  the  tenor  of  Mrs.  Sarah's  mottodiBi,Uf 
thought,  half  murmured,  while  she  sat  by  her  lonely  fiwwfc 
She  hod  not  done  much  business  lately.  Her  health  had  6Sd, 
and  Dr.  Jameson  had  told  her  she  must  give  np  working.  FU^ 
Bnnbury,  next  door,  looked  after  her,  and  now  and  igam  «Rili 
to  Hagar  for  her. 

It  was  one  of  Polly's  letters,  received  that  morning,  wUifckrf 
caused  the  worry  and   anxiety  Mn.  Wentworth  had   notiodij*_ 
Hagar's  face.     Things  had  come  to  a  climax,  and  she  wu  i^' 
determined  for  the  first  time  to  open  her  trouble  to  Jasper,  and  ti 
bis  help. 

That  was  his  knock.  How  bmiliar  and  how  welcome  I  Bo' 
glad  she  was  to  sue  him — her  frieod  in  neod  and  in  deed  ! 

He  was  changed.  The  new  interest  in  his  life  had  given  Iiu> 
baok  some  of  his  yonth.  He  looked  tan  yoan  yoangot  thtB  lb> 
■amoB  old  man  who  had  stepped  apon  tha  scenes  so  inoppcmwlj 
twfbre  Austin's  maiziage. 

"  And  the  child,  where  is  she  7  "  ■< 
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she  was  not  present  to  meet  him.  Of  course  there  was  a  toy  in 
his  pocket  for  her :  he  never  came  without  bringing  her  some* 
thing.  His  meeting  with  Hagar  was  always  quiet  and  undemon- 
strative ;  his  deep  feeling  for  her  never  had  any  other  voice,  it  was 
only  known  by  what  he  did.  It  consoled  him,  not  a  little,  that  he 
was  able  to  supply  that  want  in  her  life,  which  her  loyalty 
would  not  allow  her  to  bemoan  in  words.  But  he  felt  that  if 
anything  should  occur  to  take  him  suddenly  out  of  her  life^  then 
she  would  know  and  realize  what  he  had  been  to  her. 

How  few  among  us  recognise  this  secret,  that  behind  the  external 
clothing  of  the  flesh  lives  the  reed  being,  the  internal  or  spiritual 
being  which  is  the  true  man  or  woman.  Externally  people  meet 
and  are  united  in  what  are  apparently  the  closest  bonds  of  interest, 
friendship,  or  blood ;  and  yet  they  may  be  strangers  in  reality  to 
each  other  all  the  while,  neither  having  learnt  to  know  the  true 
person  that  dwells  behind  the  veil  of  the  flesh.  But  once  their 
spirits  meet  and  assimilate,  then,  and  then  only,  can  they  say  with 
any  truth,  "  I  know  you,  and  I  love  you." 

A  digression  this  in  a  chapter  full  of  digressions ;  to  be  excused 
only  on  the  plea  that  in  studying  character  let  us  not  forget  to 
search  for  the  causes  which  produce  effects. 

As  soon  as  luncheon  was  over,  and  little  Sybil  had  had  her 
romp  and  was  dismissed,  Hagar  drew  Polly^s  letter  from  her  pocket 
and  held  it  in  her  hand  without  speaking. 

She  wanted  Jasper's  advice,  yet  she  felt  considerable  shrinking 
from  approaching  a  subject  which  her  husband  had  forbidden  her 
ever  to  mention  to  anyone.  But  the  case  had  now  become  extreme. 
It  was  useless,  she  knew,  appealing  to  Boland.  To  speak  to  him 
would  be  to  poison  all  his  visit,  and  send  him  off,  perhaps,  to  spend 
his  leave  with  his  mother,  which  he  had  threatened  once  to  do 
when,  in  some  trifling  matter,  she  had  ventured  to  oppose  his 
imperious  will. 

Her  doubts  and  difficulties  were  written  on  her  face,  which 
Jasper  had  learnt  to  read  clearly. 

"  What  is  worrying  you  ?  "  he  asked  earnestly.  He  saw  that 
it  was  connected  with  the  letter  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 

'"  My  mother  is  ill,  and  I  cannot  go  to  her." 

"Why  not?" 

"Why  not  ?  "  she  echoed :  "  can  you  not  guess?  Ah  I  Jasper, 
I  am  wrong  to  speak  to  you  about  this,  for  Boland  has  forbidden 
me,  and  I  feel  guilty  to  disobey  him — bat  what  can  I  do  ?  It 
seems  so  unnatural — ^my  own  mother — ill — and  perhaps  dying, 
and  I  must  not  see  her.     Can   you  help  me?     Can  you  advise 
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me  7     Tell  me,  Jasper,  can  1  do  DOthiog  to  soften  Bolnad's  heart 
towards  me  in  tins?  " 

She  rose  from  her  seat  as  she  made  this  appeal  and  stood  holding 
out  htT  hnnds  entreatingly  towards  him,  as  if  he  conld  help  lier. 

It  moved  him  very  much  to  see  her  distress :  moved  him  moR 
than  he  dnred  to  show. 

"  If  he  only  knew,"  she  continued,  "  how  I  would  have  rspud 
him  fi  thousandfold  with  all  the  love  of  which  my  heart  is  capable, 
had  he  only  been  generous  and  felt  a  little  for  me  in  thi«,  and 
not  all  for  himself." 

Looking  at  her  husband  through  this  injustice,  Hagar  ooald 
never  see  him  but  in  his  true  colonrs ;  pride,  selfidiness,  ud 
hard-heartedness  of  the  worst  form,  disfigured  the  imags  tba 
longed  to  cherish  and  worship  above  all  things. 

"  Do  you  know  I  get  Jnghtened  of  myself  sometimes  wlun  I 
think  of  what  he  has  done.  The  cruelty,  the  wrong  of  it  it  M 
revolting  to  me,  that  when  I  think  of  it  I  am  his  enemy  I  I  esnt 
help  it.  When  I  look  back  npon  my  life — what  has  it  boaaf 
A  servitude  far  greater  than  the  one  I  left.  There  the  matariil 
part  of  me  only  wan  bound  ;  my  spirit,  at  least,  was  free  to  fi>llov 
what  my  conscience  told  me  was  right.  But  now— my  wpnt  it 
chained  to  the  will  of  another;  and  it  is  killing  my  moral  DBtnn> 
Ah  !  it  must  be,  or  I  would  not  have  sunk  bo  low  aa  to  V*^  * 
I  am  now  speaking,"  she  cried  passionately. 

"Hush,"  said  Jasper,  taking  her  hand  and  holding  it,  ta  Mfal 
her.  He  had  never  seen  her  so  moved  before.  It  anrpiiMd  kiB 
as  much  as  it  startled  herself.  It  was  the  outburst  of  a  hnf 
smouldering  fire  that  could  not  be  subdued  until  it  hid  baaC 
itself  out. 

"Yes,  you  are  right  to  tell  me  to  hnsh,"  she  Bud  hn^fi 
"  I  was  forgetting.  But  it  is  bo  hard  to  think  rightly  inte  > 
strong  sense  of  injustioe  and  wrong." 

"  Is  your  mother  in  danger  ?  " 

"She  has  Bent  to  tell  me  that  she  knows  she  oannot  livevay 
long :  and  she  implores  me  to  oome  and  bring  my  ohild,  that  At 
may  see  us  just  onoe  before  she  diea.  She  longs  to  see  ma,  is<i 
my  ohild.  Believe  me,  Jasper,  it  is  like  death  to  me  to  treat  net 
a  summons  with  a  refiual." 

"  Don't  refuse." 

"  What  I  would  you  hare  ma  go  7  " 

"  Yes.    If  the  worst  oonea,  I  'U  take  yon  myself." 

"What  I  you  I    Ob  ac^-I  will  aenr  bow 
jou  and  Boland." 
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"  The  only  dissension  will  be  sown  by  himself,  if  he  makes  you 
inhappy/'  said  Jasper,  sternly. 

"Dear  Jasper,  what  a  true,  good  friend  you  are!  "  she  cried; 
'  how  you  help  me !  I  feel  as  if  I  could  let  you  see  all  my  soul, 
md  that  you  will  help  me  to  be  strong  and  faithful.  Your  good- 
3ess  to  me  makes  me  a  better  wife  to  Roland  than  I  am — in  my 
leart,  I  mean — for,  oh  !  you  cannot  know  how  terrible  it  is  for  a 
BToman  to  feel  that  her  husband  is  not  just  or  generous  to  her 
in  what  she  values  before  everything,  and  that  his  love  for  her 
is  only  another  form  of  worship  for  himself !  Ah  I  forgive  me, 
ind  don't  quite  despise  me — that  I  have  let  you  see  what  none 
rat  God  has  ever  known,  my  heart's  painful  secret.  Will  the  love 
3ver  come  back  to  me,  Jasper  ?  "  she  asked  plaintively  and  with 
streaming  eyes.  "  I  feel  so  hard,  so  cold.  He  is  coming  home 
Lhis  evening,  and  my  lips  will  welcome  him,  but  my  heart  feels 
frozen.  The  love  is  there,  I  know,  for  were  he  to  be  generous 
[  feel  it  would  thaw  at  once ;  but  now  it  lies  congealed.  He  has 
lone  it,  he  only  can  undo  it;  for  God  knows  how  truly,  how 
devotedly  I  loved  him.  It  surely  cannot  have  left  me.  It  is  only 
buried:  he  might  bring  it  back  to  life  if  he  wou]d.  I  pray, 
you  cannot  think  how  earnestly,  that  I  may  feel  towards  him  all 
that  I  ought  to  feel — but  no  answer  comes.  Always  there  stands 
between  us  the  cloud  of  this  wrong  and  his  want  of  sympathy  for 
what  I  Buflfer,  which  seems  all  the  harder  to  bear  because  of  the 
sympathy  I  am  so  ready  to  give  him  in  the  slightest  thing.  He 
has  hod  no  worry  or  trouble  since  we  married  that  I  have  not 
helped  him  to  bear  by  sharing.  I  am  ready  to  do  my  duty  to  the 
Tery  otmost,  but  for  tfiis,  and  this  I  don't  seem  able  to  endure  any 
longer/'  she  cried,  pressing  the  letter  she  held  in  her  hand. 

'*  Again  I  say  to  you  don't  bear  it/'  was  Jasper's  firm  reply. 
"  Go— do  yoor  duty  as  a  daughter  as  you  have  done  it  as  a  wife. 
Ihere  oomes  a  time  when  it  is  a  woman's  duty  to  rebel." 

*'I  don't  want  to  do  that.  I  only  want  to  win  from  him 
^Int  it  Beams  bo  easy  to  give.  Don't  tell  me  to  rebel — although 
^  fod  that  my  words  have  been  rebellious  enough,  and  that  in 
leaking  to  you  to-day  I  have  done  him  some  wrong  and  profaned 
^  saoredness  of  my  position  as  a  wife,  who  should  guard  the 
i^inoj  gf  her  heart  and  home  flrom  all  eyes.  But  I  am  so  weak. 
I  %Bnt  help,  human  help,  sometimes,  that  I  can  find  nowhere^ 
*oC  sraa  in  yon,  when  you  tell  me  to  rebel." 

^Ycm  misunderstand  my  meaning.  Has  it  never  struck  you 
•Hjf  ipMag  way  to  the  selfishness  of  u  nature  you  are  assisting 
fjbjiiiwm  more  so ;  and  that  instead  of  helping  your  husband 
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by  your  submission  you  are  only  making  him  more  selfish  ihin 
you  found  him?  Mistiiken  love  this,  either  in  man  or  womiD. 
Do  vhat  is  right  before  everything,  and  don't  be  afraid!  I  uni 
queer  sort  of  preaclier,  considering  my  bad  influences  over  Rolsnd 
at  starting,  which  have  gone  far  to  make  bim  vhat  he  is.  But 
you  see,  when  he  rebelled  against  my  influence  he  soon  nude  it 
clear  to  me  that  he  was  right  and  I  was  wrong.  He  did  me  i 
positive  service  by  running  counter  to  my  teaching,  and  the  conw- 
quence  is,  I  liavc  blessed  bim  ever  since.  When  rebellion  meins 
resisting  what  you  see  to  be  wrong,  then,  I  say  again  as  I  nid 
before,  tliere  comes  a  time  when  it  is  one 's  duty  to  rebel." 

She  looked  doubtful,  as  if  the  step  were  one  she  hid  no 
strength  to  take ;  for  years  of  submission  and  Belf-efTacemoit 
paralyse  the  courage  neoessary  for  opposition. 

There  was  no  time  for  her  to  make  any  further  remark,  u  BUl^ 
Sybil  came  running  into  the  room  with  a  telegram  in  hei  bui 
which  the  servant,  following  behind,  bad  allowed  her  to  cuiyl* 
her  mother. 

"  From  Papa,"  lisped  the  child,  who  was  aconstomed  to  thw 
dispatches  coining  from  papa. 

"  Yes,  pet ;  and  Papa  is  not  ooming  home  to-day,"  Raid  Hif*^ 
reading  it  with  an  air  of  mingled  relief  and  diaappoiatouiit;  ft* 
handing  it  to  Drummond,  who  read  : 

"  Don't  expect  me  to-day.  Summoned  down  to  BinndilL 
My  mother  ill.  Nothing  serious.  May  be  absent  ft  fivtni^ 
Particulars  by  post." 

{To  be  cotUinutd.) 
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IX. — VXEMMA. 

The  year  1526  saw  an  immense  increase  to  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Habsburg.  The  death  of  Louis  II.,  King  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  on  the  fatal  field  of  Mohacs,  29th  August  1626, 
and  the  extinction  by  that  death  of  the  Hungarian  branch  of 
the  Jagellons,  had,  in  virtue  of  then  existing  treaties,  brought 
the  crowns  of  those  kingdoms  within  oreach  of  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  subsequently  to 
become  King  of  the  Bomans  and  Emperor  of  Germany  as 
Ferdinand  I.  Ferdinand  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  the 
fallen  heritage.  The  24th  October  1526,  at  an  assembly  of  the 
three  orders  (Landtag)  held  at  Prague,  at  which  the  nobles, 
the  knights,  and  the  burghers  were  fully  represented,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  King  of  Bohemia.  Some  weeks  later,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  held  at  Fressburg,  Ferdinand 
was  chosen  by  a  majority  King  of  Hungary.  He  was  crowned 
at  Stuhlweissenburg*  a  year  later  (3rd  November  1527). 

To  examine  the  claims  of  Ferdinand  to  the  crowns  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  it  may  be  interesting  to  trace  back  for  three  or  four 
generations  the  history  of  the  family  to  whose  extinction  he 
owed  his  succession. 

*  The  Roman  Alba  Regalis,  or  Alba  Regia,  a  town  on  the  road  from  Vienna  to  Ofeny 
a  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  from  the  former  and  sizty-foor  from  the  latter, 
where  the  Elings  of  Hnngary  were  always  crowned  up  to  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
inclnsiTe. 
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George  of  Pod^brand,  the  eon  of  Victorin  Boeek  of  KansUcH, 
a  Bohemian  magnate,  the  intimate  friend  of  Ziska,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Ulric  of  Eosenbetg,  the  first  of  the  nobles  and  chief 
of  the  Catholic  party  in  Bohemia,  had  succeeded,  bj  force  of 
character  and  by  military  skill,  in  so  influencing  the  Diet  and 
the  Emperor  (Frederic  III.)  that  he  was  elected  (April  1452) 
regent  of  that  kingdom,  to  act  in  that  capacity  for  Ladietas  1.. 
King  of  Hungary,  and  who  had  been  alao  clioaen  King  of 
Bohemia.  On  the  death  of  LadiRlaa  I.  just  as  he  was  about  to 
asBume  the  government  of  Bohemia  (23rd  November  1457), 
George  of  Fodebrand,  Rtill  Begent  of  Bohemia,  marched  nth 
an  army  into  Hungary  to  secure  the  crown  of  that  kingdom  for 
Mathias  Corvinus,  who  lay  in  the  prison  to  which  he  had  been 
consigned  by  Ladislas.  By  his  influence  with  his  friends,  Ujlik 
Voivode  of  Transylvania  and  the  Hungarian  Palatine  Giifc 
Mathias  Corvinus  was  elected.  In  return  Cor%'inns  promised  an 
eternal  gi'atitude  to  Fodehrand,  and  married  his  daagbt«r.  Ib 
supporting  the  election  of  Corvinus,  of  an  eminent  Hnngariu  I 
to  rule  over  Hungary  to  the  displacement  of  a  prince  rf  the 
House  of  Austria,  George  of  Podebrand  had  really  been  fi^tiD| 
for  his  own  hand.  The  example  became  contagiooa.  The 
Bohemians  caught  the  infection,  and,  the  2nd  March  1456,  tbar 
Diet  unanimously  elected  George  as  their  King. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  record  the  history  of  his  brilliiBt 
reign.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  mention  that  the  comM  €( 
events  impelled  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  who  owed  to  bia 
his  crown,  to  turn  against  him.  During  a  war  in  vhidi  !)■ 
Bohemians  had  suffered  many  reverses,  Podebrand  sobomU 
(March  1469)  in  drawing  the  army  commanded  by  GornM 
into  a  position  in  which  it  might  be  exterminated.  He  ahoMl 
his  signal  generosity  by  allowing  it  to  depart  free  and  UOOi* 
lested.  Corvinus,  who  in  the  hour  of  his  danger  had  g^no.  % 
word  of  honour  to  cease  from  all  hostility,  avowed  or  McA 
proceeded  at  once  to  repay  Podebrand  by  inbiguiDg  to  ctM 
himself  to  be  elected  King  of  Bohemia.  Two  montlu  ate 
he  had  been  spared,  he  was  bo  elected  by  the  chiefs  of  Ih* 
Catholic  League  assembled  at  Olmiitz.  Thu  nuwa  of  tha 
treachery  changed  the  nature  of  George  of  Podt-bnmd.  Ht 
rused  an  army,  and,  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Poles,  bo  msibi- 
bled  a  diet,  at  which,  solenmly  T^umncing  for  bis  uwn  ftaii$ 
the  righta  of  aaccesaion,  ha  caused  its  members  la  eled  Li^ 
1m  Jagellon,  aon  of  Sing  fiBirimir  TV .  Kj^j^g  ml 
whOf  on  hiB  mother's  ai^  ooold  |fi^|^HHHM 
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In  the  wftF  which  followed,  complete  success  attended  the 
armieB  of  Podebrand.  The  saccesB  had  eSects  which  survived 
him.  On  his  death  (14th  March  1471],  LadisIaH  succeeded  him 
in  Bohemia,  and  on  the  death  of  Mathias  Gorvinus  nineteen 
years  later,  Ladislas  obtained  also  the  throne  of  Hungary.  The 
two  crowns  were  thus  united  on  the  head  of  a  Jagollon. 

Ladislas,  known  in  history  as  Ladislas  II.,  ruled  over  the 
united  kingdoms  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  succeeded  in 
both  (13th  March  1516),  by  his  son,  Louis  II.,  then  only  ten 
years  old.  From  that  moment  until  the  date  on  which  he 
attained  his  majority,  Louis  was  the  centre  point  round  which 
the  ambitious  nobles  of  Hungary  intrigued  and  fought  to  gain 
personal  power.  If  we  look  at  the  position  of  Edward  VI.  of 
England,  and  add  to  it  a  jealous  enemy  on  the  border  eager  to 
foment  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  internal  divisions  of  the 
coantry,  we  obtain  an  accurate  bird's-eye  view  of  the  position 
in  Hungary  of  Louis  11.  during  the  first  eight  years  of  his 
Fflign. 

At  the  time  of  his  accession  peace  reigned  between  Hungary 
and  her  powerful  eastern  neighbour,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  then 
Selim  I.  On  the  death  of  Selim  four  years  later  (22nd  September 
1520),  his  son,  Sulaim^n  IL,  better  known  in  history  as  Sulai- 
mkn  the  Great,  then  in  all  the  vigour  of  active  youth— he  was 
jnot  twenty-five — sent  an  embassy  to  propose  a  continuance  of 
the  existing  treaty,  but  on  terms  which  would  secure  to  himself 
conaiderable  advantages.  The  faction  which  at  that  moment 
predominated  at  the  Hungarian  Court,  knowing  that  a  war 
with  Turkey  would  affect  injuriously  the  interests  of  the  pEirty 
whioh  was  pressing  it  very  hardly  for  power,  replied  to  this 
dmumd,  first,  by  receiving  the  Turkish  envoys  with  contumely, 
ud  then  by  cutting  off  their  noses  and  their  ears.  Exasperated 
1^  Has  cowardly  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  men  to  whom  in 
■U  good  faith  he  had  confided  a  sacred  mission,  Sulaimin 
1  vithont  delay  the  country  whose  ministers  had  afforded 
taoingnlt  bo  groBs  and  bo  barbarous. 

\-Aiigast  he  took  Belgrade.    Salankemen,  Peter- 

1  laany  other  places  fell  in  quick  Boccession  into  hia 

Vainly  did  the  boy  king  Btrive  to  ronae  amongst  his 

fclee  a  spirit  of  patiiotiam.    Every  feeling  of  honour  and  love 

Leoontry  disappeared  befoEe  the  more  prevailing  greed  fior 
bh  interests.  Did  one  great  nobleman  smnnum  hisvaBBala  to 

^t  on  behalf  of  the  national  oanae,  another  at  onoe  withdiew 
JihiA  toUawijtit  to  fail  aitatea.  Ihu  h  happened  that 
=■  84« 
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thronghoat  that  war  the  Turks  were  never  opposed  by  the  fall 
strength  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  even  did  matters  mend  vheu, 
having  attained  his  majority,  the  young  King,  leading  an  army 
into  the  field,  summoned  all  his  great  vassals  to  accompany  bim 
in  the  national  crusade.  But  few  responded  to  his  call,  and 
when,  on  the  29th  August  1520,  Louis  faced  the  army  of  Sulai- 
man  on  the  field  of  Mohacs,  his  own  following  did  not  represent 
one  third  even  of  the  nobility  of  his  country. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  under  such  circumstancea  the 
battle  was  lost  for  Hungary.  The  victory  of  Sulaim&n  ns 
complete.  The  young  King,  after  distinguishing  himaelf  bj 
courage  and  conduct,  was  forced  from  the  field.  The  night  mi 
dark  and  the  road  little  known.  Grossing  a  swamp  near  ttu 
village  of  Gzecze,  ha  and  his  horse  sank  and  perished.  It  m 
only  two  months  later  that  the  bodies  of  both  were  discovered. 

Sulaiman  took  advantage  of  bis  victory  by  marching  diieetlj 
to  Ofen  (Buda),  and  seizing  that  important  town.  Ueaawhile, 
Ferdinand,  afterwards  Ferdinand  I.  Emperor  of  Germuy,  but 
then  Vicegerent  for  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Charles  T.,  pntis 
his  claims  to  the  succession  to  the  vacant  crowns  of  Hnngliy 
and  Bohemia,  in  virtue  of  the  compact  made  in  1491  bj  tbt 
Emperor  Maximilian  with  King  Ladislas  II.,  and  confirmed  is 
1515  by  his  own  marriage  with  the  Princess  Amia,  aiater  c( 
Louis  II.,  whereby  it  had  been  agreed  that  io  the  event  of  tb 
representative  of  the  one  family  dying  without  issue,  his  dou- 
nions  should  devolve  upon  the  representative  of  the  other.  Tin 
Estates  of  Bohemia  were  the  first  to  recognise  the  validi^  ■( 
this  claim.  On  the  24th  October  lfi26,  the  three  ordeia  con-  , 
posing  those  Estates — the  nobility,  the  knights,  and  the  r«pr^ 
sentatives  of  the  towns — unanimously  elected  Ferdinand  tf 
their  King. 

In  Hungary  the  unanimity  was  not  so  perfect.  ThegMt  j 
territorial  nobles  had  not  left  the  last  of  the  Jagellona  witbod  I 
support  on  the  field  of  battle  witb  the  object  of  placing  tluB- 
selves  under  the  power  of  the  Habsburg.  If  they  h&d  otyectri 
to  he  beaten  with  whips,  it  was  certainly  with  no  degiit  tW 
they  should  be  chastised  with  Bcorpions.  But  the  ueeeesitiM  H 
Hungary  were  great.  The  Turk  was  in  Ofen  :  the  HoagHiM 
had  no  army  to  oppose  to  him.  ] 

Under  such  circumstanoes  the  Estates  met  in  Di^cenilH'  A 
Fressburg.    Vainly,  meanwhile,  had  the  most  powi^rfnl  of  ilif 
•elf-seeking  noblee,  John  Zipolyi,  Voivode  of  Traniylvaiwwj 
ported  by  anotber  grekt  noUe,  Btephen   Verboei.  sinMlM 
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his  adherents  and  proclaimed  himself  king.  His  pretensions 
were  laughed  to  scorn  by  the  greater  number  of  the  other  great 
magnates.  On  the  16th  December,  when  the  Diet  voted,  Fer- 
dinand of  Habsburg  was,  on  the  proposal  of  Stephen  Bathory, 
elected  by  a  large  majority ;  a  year  later  he  was,  as  already 
stated,  crowned  King  of  Hungary  at  Stuhlwcissenburg ! 

If  Hungary  was  in  many  respects  a  valuable  acquisition  for 
the  House  of  Habsburg,  it  was  an  inheritance  which  brought 
with  it  many  responsibilities  and  many  cares.  Prominent 
amongst  these  were  a  turbulent  nobility  and  incessant  warfare 
with  the  Turk ! 

No  long  time  was  to  elapse  before  Ferdinand  was  made  to  feel 
the  weight  of  these  responsibilities  and  of  these  cares.  Furious 
at  his  own  rejection  for  the  Kingship,  John  Zdpolya  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Sulaim&n,  and  Sulaiman,  after 
taking  possession  of  Moldavia  and  ravaging  Hungary  with  fire 
Emd  the  sword,  had  marched  with  an  army  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  against  Vienna.  The  garrison  of  the 
city  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  soldiers  and  five  thousand 
armed  citizens  under  the  command  of  Count  Nicholas  of  Salm. 
Bulaiman  appeared  before  the  city  the  27th  September  (1529). 
For  eighteen  days  the  garrison  offered  a  stubborn  resistance, 
repulsing,  during  that  time,  no  less  than  twenty  assaults.  It 
woiild»  however,  have  gone  hard  with  them,  but  that  three 
circumstances  hindered  on  every  occasion  the  success  of  the 
BBsailantSy  and  finally  forced  them  to  retreat.  These  were 
(1)  the  incessant  rains,  (2)  the  overflowing  of  the  Danube,  and 
(8)  the  indiscipline  of  the  Janissaries.  Sulaiman  returned, 
hrious  with  disappointment,  to  Constantinople.  The  check  his 
urms  had  received  so  preyed  upon  him  that,  in  the  spring  of  the 
Following  year,  he  tore  himself  from  the  festivals  which  were 
rqoicing  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Constantinople,  entered 
Hungary,  and  again  conquered  the  greater  part  of  that  country 
ud  of  Slavonia.  The  cries  of  Hungary  at  length  reached  the 
mxB  of  the  brother  of  Ferdinand,  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  and 
fhftfc  prince,  just  released  from  his  contest  with  the  Protestant 
pdniOM  of  Oermany,  marched  to  release  her  from  her  agony. 
Ibttr  the  little  town  of  Oiinz  *  the  two  armies  came  (May  1682) 
j^  m^  of  each  other,  the  Ottomans  superior  in  nombers,  the 


I'l: 


t  ijQMtaHl  or  QfeH,  in  tiit  HnngarUn  langnage  Kou«gi  Bm  ob  tlio  riTtr  of  tlio  mum 

^     te  Iht  aonftj  (KomUtt)  of  EiMnlniig.    On  tlw  north  ddo  of  ft  iiMt  tbo 

'"'"tiii'iilmlniji  ^1*1***^  thn  nnfluroui  pouoMloBi  of  tiint  famflj  in 
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Germana  bearing  the  palm  in  diacipline  and  leading.  The 
Turks  had  already  spent  uearty  three  weeks  in  besieging  Giim. 
and  bad  delivered  nineteen  attacks.  Vainly,  howeyer;  the 
garrison,  though  but  eight  hundred  strong,  was  commanded  bj 
a  bero,  a  Croat  named  Nicholas  Juriaic,  and,  under  bis  guidance, 
bad  repulsed  them  all.  The  aiTival  of  the  Emperor,  whilsi;  ii 
cheered  the  garrison,  dispirited  the  enemy.  SuIaJmin  had 
already  begun  to  fall  back  when  the  uevs  reached  him  that  the 
Genoese  fleet,  led  by  the  famous  Doria,hBd  captured  aomeofthe 
principal  towna  in  the  Morca.  He  concluded,  then,  a  tni« 
with  the  Emperor  (September  1582),  and  evacuated  Hungary. 

The  rebel  prince  of  Transylvania,  John  Zapolya,  atill  tefnaei 
however,  to  bend  bis  head  to  the  House  of  Hababurg.  So 
fiercely  did  he  continue  to  light,  and  ao  persiatently  did  he 
maintain  his  claims,  that  six  years  elapsed  after  the  last  depu- 
ture  of  Sulaim&n  before  ho  would  agree  to  come  to  temu,  ud 
he  agreed  then  only  on  conditions  which  were  eminently  ftvm- 
able  to  himself.  By  the  Peace  of  GrosBwardeiu  he  obtained  out 
only  Transylvania,  but  a  great  pai-t  of  lower  Hungsty  (thi 
Theias  circlea),  with  the  title  of  King ;  with  the  reserve,  how- 
ever, that  on  his  death  the  Theiss  circles  should  revert  to  (hi 
Habsburgs. 

John  ZHpolya  died  two  years  later  (2lBt  July  1540).  Hehrf 
married,  the  ICth  February  of  the  preceding  year,  laabelK 
daughter  of  Sigismund,  King  of  I'olond,  and  ahe  had  borne  liia 
a  eon.  No  sooner  was  the  breath  out  of  his  body  than  tbia  WA 
called  John  Sigismund,  waa  proclaimed  on  the  field  of  Bikoa  ai 
King,  succeeding  to  all  his  father's  poBsessions.  As  boob  •>  tb* 
news  reached  Constantinople,  Sulaimtin  declared  Hungary  to  b( 
a  Turkish  satrapy,  the  young  Zapolya  to  be  a  tribntaiy  pOMi 
of  Tranaylvania  and  of  the  circles  watered  by  the  Theiaa  I 

This  declaration  meant  war  with  the  Emperor.  Snoli  a  v^ 
indeed,  it  waa  impossible  to  avoid.  On  the  death  rf*" 
Zapolya,  a  conaiderable  number  of  the  nobilil^,  gaided  \ 
advice  of  Martuiuzzi,  a  brother  of  the  Pauline  OfSflbflAl; 
had  been  nominated  one  of  the  goardians  of  tha  )ti^^ij9^ 
had  proclaimed  John  Bigismmtd  King  of  EEasguy,  hlHtttB"" 
him  and  his  mother  to  Ofen^  and  had  do^peidied  iImm 
mesaengers  to  the  Boltan  im^oring  his  fiMiltetioii.  Ccaai^ 
able  as  waa  the  number  of  the  nobility  who  adhered  to  tibia  pin 
those  who  opposed  it  were  more  annneroas  still.  Tbeee  tfgi^ 
to  Ferdinand,  Meanwhile  Snlaim&n  bad  pcom\  " 
to  the  call  of  the  Z&polya  parfy,  had  '    ~ 
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part  and  parcel  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  had  Bummoned 
Ferdinand  to  do  homage  to  him  for  all  his  hereditary  poBBeesions ! 
Ferdinand  replied  by  Bending  aa  army  to  besiege  Ofcn.  Had  he 
Bncceeded  in  capturing  that  city  and  the  important  personages 
within  its  vails,  he  might  then  and  there  have  concluded  the 
war.  But  the  Blowness  of  the  Austrians  gave  time  to  the  Pasha 
of  Belgrade  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  garrison,  and  the  besiegers 
were  compelled  to  renounce  the  fruit  of  their  labours  just  as  the 
city  was  on  the  point  of  capitulation.  From  that  time — 1541 — 
tor  nearly  a  century  and  a  half— till  1686 — Ofen — or,  as  it  is 
DOW  better  known,  Buda — remained  in  the  posBCBsion  of  the 
Tarks — the  third  city  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ! 

Sulaiman  was  prepared  to  maintain  hie  pretensions  with  the 
Kword.  Following  the  Pasha  of  Belgrade,  he  threw  ten  thousand 
JuiiBsarieB  into  Ofen,  occupied  Pesth,  and  so  held  both  bankB  of 
the  Danube  as  to  command  his  communications  with  the  southern 
provinces. 

Ferdinand  had  no  means  of  resisting  him.  His  own  provinces 
were  exhausted ;  he  could  expect  no  help  from  his  brother ;  he 
bad  no  money.  Under  these  cireumstauceB  he  signed,  with  & 
heavy  heart  (August  1547),  a  truce  with  the  Sultan,  whereby  he 
bound  himself  to  make  to  Sulaiman  an  annual  payment  of  thirty 
thousand  ducats !  On  his  side  the  Sultan  forced  the  widow 
and  guardians  of  John  Sigi&mund  Zapolye  to  renonnee  in  bis 
favour  oU  claim  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  bound  them  to 
accept  for  their  ward  the  position  of  tributary  prince  of  Tran- 
■ylvania  and  of  the  Theiss  circle. 

The  conditions  of  this  peace  were  highly  displeasing  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  Hungarian  nobility.  At  a  diet  (Landtag) 
held  at  Tyrnau  the  same  year,  they  formally  recognised  the 
ligbts  of  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  issue  to  hereditary  dominion  over 
tiieir  lands.  Many  intrignea  followed,  accompanied  by  inceesant 
Vaxfare  between  tJie  adherents  of  the  Hahsbarge  and  the  fol- 
lowerfl  of  the  Z&polya.  The  monk  Martinnzzi,  who  had  origin- 
lily  invoked  the  assiBtance  of  Sulaiman,  now  worked  for  the 
leatoration  of  the  country  to  Ferdmand.  But,  whilst  he  waa 
Id  engaged,  Castaldo,  the  oommander-in-chief  of  the  latter,  a 
Jpanisb  officer  of  distinction,  saspecting  him  of  renewed  treason, 
Aosed  him  to  be  murdered  (16th  December  1651).  Then  re- 
ommenced  the  war,  the  fata  of  Hungary  following  the  rise  and 
bU  of  the  fortimea  of  the  Tnrk.  At  length,  by  the  exertionB  of 
Luger  Gislain  Busbek,  the  son  of  a  Flemish  nobleman,  a  man 
i«tt.  ttkiUad  in  tha  mode  of  oondnoting  war  against  an  Oriental 
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people,  a  truce  for  eight  years  was  concluded  (7th  June  1562). 
By  the  tenne  of  this  trace  the  provinces  atili  occupied  by  the 
Turks  were  to  remain  Turkish  j  Ji)hn  Sigismund  Ziipolj-a  ffss 
to  poasess  Transylvania  and  Upper  Hungary  as  far  as  Kasciiau'; 
the  Aastrians  were  to  retain  what  they  held.  In  the  interim 
Isabella,  the  mother  of  the  young  Z&polya,  had  died,  an) 
Ferdinand  had  become  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Ferdinand  did  what  he  could  to  introduce  law  and  order  into 
the  part  of  Hungary  which  still  remained  to  him,  and  to  providf 
for  the  defence  of  the  military  frontier.  But  on  his  death  two 
years  later  (25th  July  1564)  his  son  Maximilian  II.,  then  tbiitf- 
seven  years  old,  a  prince  of  a  firm  though  gentle  and  toleitsi 
character,  who  had  been  brought  up  under  the  eyes  of  his  nnde, 
the  renowned  Charles  T.,  was  called  upon  to  meet  diffiealtiet  of 
no  ordinajry  character. 

No  sooner  was  the  death  of  Ferdinand  notified  than  John 
Sigismund  Zapolya,  who  inherited  alt  the  turbulent  ambitiDB 
of  his  father,  broke  the  truce  and  invaded  the  Hangiziu 
dominions  of  the  Habsburgs.  Surprise  assured  him  momentuj 
success.  But  the  Austrian  armies  were  led  then  by  one  rf 
the  most  famous  warriors  of  the  age,  Lazams  of  Bchwendk 
This  general  raised  a  considerable  force,  aet  it  in  aetioa  is 
the  winter  of  1566,  reconquered  all  the  strong  places  lAiA 
Zfipolya  had  taken,  captured  in  addition  Tokay  and  Eriod, 
and  completely  defeated  the  army  of  the  Transylvauian  piiiM 
at  Szathmar. 

In  his  distress  John  Sigismund  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Bnltvb 
That  Sultan  was  still  Sulaiman  the  Great.  In  spite  of  hii 
burden  of  seventy-six  years,  Sulaim&n  responded  to  tha  oil 
made  upon  him,  and,  in  May  1666,  appeared  in  Hungary  at  th* 
head  of  an  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Gyula.  To  meet  hits  Msn- 
milian  had  the  victorious  corps  of  Schwendi  In  the  Xhi» 
country,  fronting  Transylvania ;  a  second,  ted  by  hiH  brothci, 
the  Archduke  Charles,  covering  Blyria ;  whilst  with  a  tbirdi ' 
himdred  thousand  strong,  he  occupied  an  intrenched  camp  A 
Baab,  watching  the  movements  of  the  Turks.  Those  ffioft- 
ments  had  been  somewhat  hampered  by  the  jealousy  dnplsTV 
by  Z£polya,  and  for  the  first  two  months  were  rcstriotvd  to 
the  siege  and  capture  of  fortified  places.  At  length  SalaiB^ 
moved  againai  Szigeth  on  the  TheisB,  the  capital  of  the  dislrd 
of  Marmaros.    This  town  was  defended  by  a  hero,  wfaow : 
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and  fame  bare  descended  to  posterity ;  no  other,  in  fact,  than 
Count  Nicholas  Zriny,  Ban  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  With  a 
garrison  consisting  only  of  fifteen  hundred  soldiers  this  coura- 
geous man  bade  defiance  to  Stilaim:in,  and  repulsed  attack  after 
attack.  Vainly  did  Sulaimau  ply  him  with  promiseB  aa  well 
as  thraatii.  To  one  and  to  the  other  the  answer  of  Zriny  was 
the  answer  which  Lconidas  gave  to  Xerxes ! 

Human  force,  well  diiected,  can  do  much  ;  but  there  is  a  limit 
even  to  its  splendid  capabilities.  By  degrees  the  constant 
attacks  completely  demolished  the  outer  walls  of  the  town. 
Zriny's  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  men  had  by  this  time  been 
reduced  to  six  himdred.  Still,  with  undiminished  energy  and 
nnabated  firmnosH  of  purpose,  the  gallant  warrior  opposed  a 
firm  front  to  his  enemy.  Unable,  at  last,  to  continue  resistance 
behind  the  outer  walls,  he  withdrew  within  the  inner  fortifica- 
tions and  made  preparations  for  a  sortie.  The  spirit  which 
animated  him  inspired  every  man  of  his  garrison.  They  stood 
there,  those  slk  hundred,  ready  to  fight,  ready  to  die,  prepared 
to  do  anght  but  yield  ! 

At  length  the  hour  for  the  sortie  arrived.  Opening  the  gates, 
the  galliuit  band,  led  hy  Zriny,  dashed  on  the  countless  foe.  How 
they  fought,  the  slaughter  they  caused,  the  death  they  died,  has 
been  totd  in  many  a  ballad  on  that  wild  frontier.  Zriuy  him- 
self vas  one  of  the  first  to  fall,  covered  with  wounds.  He  was 
at  ODce  slain.  A  similar  fate  befell  all  but  a  very  few  of  his 
daring  followers ;  and  those  very  few  owed  their  lives,  not  to  a 
desire  to  live,  but  to  the  admiration  which  their  splendid  courage 
eitorted  even  &om  the  ruthless  Janissaries ! 

Zriny  did  not  give  his  life  in  vain.  He  had  left  behind  him 
in  the  fcutress  adherents,  incapable  of  fighting,  hut  as  devoted 
IB  himself  to  the  cause  for  which  he  had  combated.  When, 
im  his  death,  the  Turkish  bands  rushed  in  to  seize  the 
ftirtresB,  one  of  these  adherents  applied  a  match  to  the  powder- 
maguane,  and  blew  into  the  air  three  thousand  enemies ! 

B^his  gallant  defence  had  produced  a  result  hy  many 
t  more  important  still.    Bulaimin  had  been  specially 

I  by  the  stubborn  defence  of  Szigetb.    Before  that  place 

b  had  lost  t^renty  thousand  men.     The  onBalubrions  air  of  the 

irshefi  of  the  Theiss  had  affected  his  health  considerably, 
e  bad  air  combined  with  the  vexation  to  bring  in  a  Berioas 

lorder.  Hit)  ca&stitntion  wae  not  proof  against  4he  attack, 
,  three  days  before  the  feat  of  arms  I  have  recorded— the 
^  qf  the  SUi  September  (1S66)— he  died,  if  not  the  last. 
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yet  the  last  btit  one,  of  the  great  commanders  of  the  race  of 
Otbmtin !  * 

Tlie  death  of  Sulaimiin  had  all  the  effect  for  Maximilian  of  t 
victory  in  tlie  field.  Tho  Turkish  ai'my,  shaken  by  it  more  evMi 
than  by  the  dearly -bought  conquest  of  Szipeth.  promptly 
evacuated  Hungary,  and,  within  two  years  Masimilian  had 
concluded  peace  (1568)  with  the  Porte.  Ziipolya,  however,  stiil 
continued  the  war  :  but  on  his  death,  three  yeara  later  (Utb 
March  1571),  the  contest  collapsed  for  want  of  a  competitor  to 
the  Habsburg.  The  ambition  of  one  family  had  maintained  it 
for  fifty  years.  The  extinction  of  that  family  freed  the  Hibs- 
burgs  from  a  race  whose  membei-s  had,  from  the  first,  contested 
their  pretensions  to  Hungary  as  well  as  TrauEylvania. 

To  prevent  further  danger  from  that  quarter,  and  to  inoai- 
porate  Transylvania  more  closely  within  his  dominiona,  Mis- 
milian  proposed  to  the  Diet  Caspar  Bekes,  a  Dobleman  on 
whose  loyalty  and  fidelity  he  could  absolutely  rely ;  but  thi 
nobles  had  not  yet  been  so  humiliated  as  to  respond,  without 
quef^tion,  to  the  choice  of  the  Emperor.  Instead  of  B^kes  thq 
elected  Stephen  Bdtborj',  a  man  of  great  abilitiea,  who  had 
Ber\-cd  with  distinction  as  minister  and  commander-iit-eliief 
under  their  late  ruler.  This  election,  leaving  TraDsylvtnii 
practically  independent,  or,  if  dependent,  dependent  rather  oi 
the  Porte,  presaged  a  continuance  of  the  Ixoables  which  tbe 
want  of  cohesion  between  that  principality  and  the  otbv 
hereditary  possessions  had  caused  for  so  many  yeazB.  B  * 
worthy  of  note  that  the  election  of  Bathory  waa  confirmed  bf 
Selim  II. 

Caspar  B^bcs  tried  in  vain  to  wreet  TranBylvania  from  Btqkai 
Bathory.  He  was  completely  defeated,  taken  priflona,  ui 
beheaded  (1575).  The  year  following  Stephen  waa  elected  Knt 
of  Poland,  and  was  succeeded  in  Transylvama  by  hia  bnttv 
Christopher.  On  the  death  of  Christopher  B&tbotj  in  U81 
the  rule  over  Transylvania  devolved  upon  his  brother  SigismoBO. 

Under  the  Bway  of  Sigismund  Bithory  the  policy  of  Tnn- 
sylvania  changed.  In  the  interval,  Maximilian  II.  had  died; 
and  his  son  and  succesBor  in  the  Empire,  Rudolph  II..  lialiiil 
yaax,  and  especially  war  in  Hungary,  bad  transferred  the  bordtf 
territories  as  an  imperial  fief  (Beiohalehen)  to  bis  ancle  Cbariw 
Duke  of  Btyria,  father  of  Ferdinand  of  Gratz.     To   proUe* 

*  fill  HD,  S«1im  IL,  wu  tha  Bctnal  iMt  ol  th«  suncestlal  ocnqiivron  st  lb  »|* 
■ndS«llm,  f«r  Interior  hi  hlilrthtr, —MM  Jtdw  '"" 
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that  border,  Charles  had  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Eulpa 
the  fortress  of  Carlstadt ;  and,  dividing  the  fief  into  districts,  had 
assigned  the  lands  in  each  to  adventurers  of  all  nations.  These 
men  were  the  forerunners  of  the  famous  Pandours.  The  frontier 
line  assigned  to  them  stretched  aloug  the  borders  of  Slavonia 
and  Croatia. 

Whilst  matters  were  thus  progressing  in  those  two  provinces, 
in  Transylvania  matters  had  been  taking  a  turn  still  more 
decisive.  Sigismund  Bdthoty  was  an  enthusiast,  an  idealist, 
a  man  who,  strong  for  the  moment  in  his  own  convictions, 
shrank  from  no  means  to  force  those  convictions  upon  others. 
His  brother  had  brought  the  Jesuits  into  Transylvania.  Sigis- 
mond  made  their  influence  predomuiant ;  and  when  his  nobles 
resisted  he  stided  then-  resistance  in  blood.  He  then  married  a 
sieter  of  the  Emperor  Eudolpb,  and  proposed  to  the  latter  that 
in  the  event  of  bis  dying  without  issue  the  estates  of  Transyl- 
vania should  be  transferred  to  the  Imperial  House.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards,  still  under  the  inilueuce  of  the  Jesuits, 
he  abdicated,  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  Rtatc,  and,  despite  the 
opposition  of  his  nobles — the  most  eloquent  of  whom,  Stephen 
Joaibia,  he  caused  to  be  beheaded — transferred  Transylvania 
bodily  to  Austria  (1568).  As  a  reward  for  this  transfer  he  had 
been  promised  a  Cardinal's  hat;  but  as  the  Emperor  hesitated, 
or  was  unable,  to  keep  his  engagement,  Sigismund  re-entered 
Transylvania  (1591)  with  the  view  of  placing  the  crown  upon 
the  bead  of  his  brother,  Balthazar.  The  same  year  Sultan 
Amnrath  broke  the  truce  which  existed  between  Turkey  and  the 
Empire,  and  invaded  Hungary. 

It  is  mmecessary  to  do  more  than  give  the  results  of  this 
long  and  desultory  war  of  fifteen  years.  In  1592,  the  Pasha  of 
Bomia,  after  some  trifiing  successes,  was  completely  defeated 
and  Blain — with  him  also  a  nephew  of  the  Sultan — under  the 
mils  of  Sissek.    Amurath,  however,  continued  the  war. 

Dnring  its  eoctintiance,  Balthazar  Bathory  had  been  beaten 
In  TnunylTania  and  killed  by  his  own  people.  For  a  moment, 
were  able  to  use  the  resources  of  that  pro- 

'allachia  against  the  Turks ;  and  by  means  of 

resources  the  fortresses  of  Gran  and  Visegrad  were 
jrecovered  (1593).  Meanwhile,  Amnrath  had  died,  and  been 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Mnhammsd  IH.  This  prince  entered 
Hungary  and  look  Erlaa.  The  war  then  tuok  a  very  changing 
eburacter.    The  Turks  reoovered  Viflegrad  and  Oran,*  and  cap- 
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tured  Stiililweissenburg.  FiDally,  on  the  ilth  November  1606, 
a  peac(3  was  concluded — the  Peace  of  Sitvarok — in  virtue  of 
which,  whilst  the  Turks  retained  all  their  conquests,  the  Emperor 
was  freed  from  the  payment  of  the  annual  tribute  bj'  which  he 
had  been  bound. 

Meanwhile,  anai-chy  had  prevailed  in  Transylvania,  The 
nobles  had  risen  against  Austrian  domination  (1601],  and  Sigis- 
mund  Biithory  had  been  restored.  No  sooner  had  the  Imperial 
generals,  George  Baster  and  Michael,  Voivode  of  Wallaehii, 
expelled  him,  than  his  place  was  taken,  with  Turkish  assistaace, 
by  his  uncle,  Stephen  Bocskay,  the  first  nobleman  of  Uppa 
Hungary.  The  title  of  Bocskay  was  recognised  by  the  Emperor 
in  the  Peace  of  Sitvarok  (16U0}.  On  his  death,  the  folloTiiig 
year,  the  estates  of  Transylvania  elected  as  his  succewn 
Sigismund  Bukuczi.  After  one  year's  experience  of  govemment 
in  Transylvania,  Rfikoczi  abdicated  (1608J  in  favoiur  of  Gabrid 
Bdthory,  younger  brother  of  Sigismund  of  that  name.  Tba 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  tiabriel  roused  his  subjects  to  insiinW' 
tion  (IIJIO),  and  a  civil  war  ensued.  This  war  resulted,  afta  » 
duration  of  three  years,  in  the  murder  of  Gabriel,  and  tin 
establishment,  by  Turkish  aid,  of  (rabriel  Bethlen,  better  knowD 
as  Bethlon-Gabor,  cousin  of  the  Bdthorya,  on  the  prinealj 
and  quasi-independent  throne  of  Transylvania  (ltil3]. 

It  seemed  as  though  a  better  era  were  about  to  dawn  QpiS 
that  long -distracted  principahty  and  upon  Hungary.  Os  the 
14th  June  1615,  the  truce  which  still  existed  with  Turkey,  tlw 
ruled  by  Sultan  Achmed  III.,  was  prolonged  for  a  year;  igu 
for  two  years,  the  1st  May  1616;  and  once  again,  the  97tii 
February  1618,  for  twenty  years.  At  the  same  time  fl» 
Emperor  Mathias,  who  had  become  King  of  Hungary,  the  Wb 
May  1611,  and  Emperor  of  Germany  the  following  year,  entMi 
into  an  aUiance  with  Bethlen- Gabor,  in  which  he  leoognw 
not  only  the  right  of  the  Estates  of  TronBylvania  to  d«t 
theii'  prince,  but  the  independence  of  that  prinaipkUtj  of  ll 
submission  to  the  crown  of  Hungary. 

But,  despite  these  concesBions  and  the  promiee  of  ] 
which  thoy  seemed  to  be  &anght,  the  hopes  of  i 
believed  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  proved  to  be  entirely  iU' 
Bory.  Bethlen-Gabor  was  a  Frotestaut.  In  no  other  fui  "^ 
the  dominions  of  the  Habsbui^  had  Protestantism  gprted  m 
widely  aa  in  Bohemia.  Tbenoblea  of  that  kingdom  were  diuiof 
the  reigna  of  Bodolph  and  Mathiaa  in  a  chronic  state  ol^^* 
against  their  Borereign.    ThevBiyj       ~ ' ' ''         **~~ 
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Bethlen-Gabor  of  the  concessions  I  have  noted,  witnessed  like- 
wise the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  year  which 
followed  saw  also  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance  between 
Bethlen-Gabor  and  the  revolted  nobles  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
invasion  of  that  kingdom  by  a  Transylvanian  army  ! 

Thenceforth,  and  during  the  thirty  years  which  followed, 
Transylvania  was  an  open  sore  in  the  side  of  Austria.  If  the 
successes  of  her  ruler  were  fitful  and  transitory,  the  inconve- 
nience to  the  House  of  Habsburg  was  not  the  less  keenly  felt. 
A  great  ruler  in  Transylvania  might  at  any  moment  during 
those  years  have  overthrown  the  Imperial  House.  Bethlen- 
Gabor,  though  in  many  respects  a  superior  man,  a  protector  of 
letters  and  the  arts,  did  not  possess  the  resolute  nature  which, 
having  fixed  upon  a  point,  directs  all  its  efforts  to  gain  it.  In 
1619-20,  at  a  period  when  the  fortunes  of  Austria  were  at  their 
lowest,  he  took  Pressburg,  threatened  Vienna,  and  caused  him- 
self to  be  elected  King  of  Hungary;  but  the  year  following  he 
was  induced,  in  consequence  of  some  slight  reverses,  to  renounce 
that  title  in  consideration  of  obtaining  from  Ferdinand  II. — who 
had  succeeded  Mathias  in  1619 — the  town  of  Kaschau,  seven 
Hungarian  counties  (Eomitat),  and  the  Silesian  principaUties  of 
Oppeln  and  Eatibor.  For  nearly  a  year  he  contented  himself 
with  the  task  of  administering  these  additions  to  his  domi- 
nions. But  in  1623,  tired  of  peace,  he  levied  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Brunn  in  Moravia, 
with  the  intention  of  joining  his  troops  to  those  of  Prince  Christian 
of  Brunswick,  and  marching  on  Vienna.  But  as  Christian  did 
not  come,  Bethlen-Gabor  made  peace  with  the  Emperor  and 
returned.  The  year  following  he  engaged  to  support  Mansfeld, 
just  then  defeated  by  Wallenstein  at  Dessau,  in  North  Germany. 
But  the  complete  collapse  of  that  partisan  leader,  in  consequence 
of  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  his  antagonist,  caused  Bethlen- 
Gabor  to  draw  back  in  time.  Three  years  later  he  died,  leaving 
no  children.  By  his  will — a  very  remarkable  document — whilst 
recommending  his  country  and  his  wife  to  the  care  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  he  nominated  as  the  executor  of  his 
last  wishes  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  To  each  of  these  sovereigns 
he  left  legacies. 

On  the  death  of  Bethlen-Gabor,  the  Estates  of  Transylvania 
confided  the  nominal  chief  office  of  the  government  to  his 
widow,  Catherine  of  Brandenburg,  with  her  brother-in-law, 
Stephen  Bethlen,  as  Gubernator  or  administrator.  The  diffe- 
rence of  religion  between  the  two — Catherine  being  a  Catholic 
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and  Stephen  a  Protestant — caused  bo  much  ineonvenieiicfl,  that, 
after  a  brief  interval,  the  Estates,  on  the  proposal  of  Stephen, 
decreed  the  deposition  of  Catherine.  Stephen  meanwhile, 
uncertain  of  the  result  of  his  contention  with  Catherine,  had 
offered  the  throne  of  Transylvania  to  George  Bakuczi,  ma  of 
the  Sigismund  Riikuczi  who  had  momentarily  occupied  it  in 
1608.  Ilakoczi  had  accepted  the  ofFer,  and  had  advanced  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  army  as  far  as  Grosswardein,  when  he 
heard  that  Stephen  Bethlen  had  disposed  of  the  pretensioni 
of  Catherine,  and  was  eager  to  occupy  the  throne  himself.  To 
settle  the  claims  of  the  two  pretenders,  a  Diet  was  aamffloned 
to  meet  at  Segesvar  in  1631.  At  that  Diet,  by  means  of  the 
support  of  Catherine,  whom  he  had  known  how  to  conciliaic, 
and  of  presents  to  the  most  influential  nobles,  George  BikAes 
was  elected  almost  unanimously.  But  he  possessed  none  of 
the  qualities  which  should  distinguiBh  a  ruler.  His  avaiieei 
his  cruelties,  and  his  injustice  provoked  a  general  hatred  nt 
the  part  of  his  subjects.  For  a  long  time  they  bore  the  sril 
they  could  not  cure  ;  but  in  1636  Stephen  Bethlen  fled  to  Oon- 
stantinople,  the  interpreter  of  the  views  of  the  m^joii^,  tti 
implored  the  intervention  of  the  Sultan.  The  Saltan  wu  u^ 
disposed  at  the  moment  to  do  more  than  to  insist  upo&tlM 
restoration  to  Stephen  Bethlen  of  his  estates.  On  bil  ct 
prcssion  of  satisfaction,  after  this  had  been  accomplished,  Aa 
tyranny  of  BUkuezi  became  more  unbearable  than  ever.  Hk 
did  he  make  amends  for  his  tyranny  by  capacity.  In  164S-14 
he  allied  himself  with  the  Swedish  general,  Torstenaon,  ia 
the  attempt  which  the  latter  made  upon  Vienna.  Had  be 
conducted  his  part  of  the  operations  serioasly,  Vienna  nnBt 
have  fallen.'  But  his  avarice  made  him  as  bad  an  ^lyai^ 
had  made  him  a  bad  ruler.  The  Emperor  ezeited  the  Boltn 
against  him  on  the  one  side,  whilst  on  the  other  he  o&erad  ll> 
Trausylvanian  prince  the  cession  for  his  life  of  the  immJM^ 
five  shires  (Gespannschaften)  in  Hungary  if  he  would  vitbdra* 
his  troops.  Under  this  double  influence,  Bikuczi  abandoned 
his  ally  and  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Emperor  (July  164S.) 

Irritated  at  the  part  which  Turkey  had  played  in  llA 
arrangement,  B&k6czi  refused  to  increase  to  fifteen  ihr*^** 
dncats  the  tribute  demanded  by  the  Sultan,  and  which  IB  tb 
time  of  Bethlen-Gabor  had  not  exceeded  two-thirds  of  tbt 
Bom.  The  Sultan  Ibrahim,  therefitnre,  declared  war  againat 
The  death  of  that  prince  (1648),  and  the  Booaegnaat 
•  FMiPHMur-l 
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of  a  Sultan  personally  more  favourably  disposed  towards  him- 
self, Muhammad  IV.,  relieved  Rakoezi  of  the  dread  caused  him 
by  this  declaration.  His  hopes  were  never  higher  than  at  this 
period  of  his  life.  He  had  become  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
throne  of  Poland,  and  his  election  seemed  assm'ed,  when  he 
suddenly  died  (24th  October  1648). 

Bakoczi  was  succeeded  in  Transylvania  by  his  son  George, 
known  as  George  II.  His  first  act  was  to  pay  to  the  Porte  the 
Brrrears  of  tribute  due  at  the  rate  which  had  been  fixed  by 
Sultan  Ibrahim ;  his  next  to  restore  to  the  Emperor  the  five 
shires  which  had  been  ceded  to  his  father  for  life.  For  nine 
years  no  incident  of  importance  marked  his  reign.  But,  having 
failed,  on  the  death,  in  1655,  of  Casimir  V.,  to  be  elected  King 
of  Poland,  he  united  his  armies  with  those  of  Sweden,  two  years 
later,  to  wage  war  against  that  countiy.  The  expedition  was  in 
every  respect  very  disastrous.  Riikoczi  was  abandoned  by  the 
Swedes,  his  own  army  was  destroyed,  and  he  had  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  Sultan  against  whose  positive  orders  he  had 
acted.  A  war  with  the  Porte  followed,  which,  after  some  vicis- 
situdes, resulted  in  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Bakdczi  (26th 
June  1660)  * 

Transylvania  now  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Porte.  The  Sultan, 
by  his  famous  Grand  Vizier,  Koprili  Muhammad  Pasha,  nomi- 
nated Alexander  Barcsay  to  be  tributary  ruler  of  the  princi- 
pality ;  and  when  the  Diet  dismissed  Barcsay  in  favour  of  the 
national  favourite,  John  Eemenyi,  Koprili  marched  at  the  head 
of  on  army  to  expel  him.  Eemenyi  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
1662.  In  his  place  the  Sultan  appointed  Michel  Apaffy  to  the 
tributary  throne. 

This  interference  of  the  Sultan  in  the  affairs  of  Transylvania 
faiooght  about  war  between  Turkey  and  Austria.  In  1668, 
a  Turkish  army,  led  by  the  son  and  successor  of  the  late  prime 
miniBter,  Koprili  Ahmad  Pasha,  invaded  Hungary,  gained  a 
great  victory  at  Gran,  took  Forgacs,  Neuhausel,  Neutra,  and 
other  strong  places,  whilst  its  Tartar  horsemen  spread  terror 
and  desolation  in  Moravia  and  Silesia. 

To  check  the  progress  of  his  formidable  enemy,  the  Emperor 
jbqpaiohed  towards  the  close  of  the  year  an  army  under  the 
ffffitT^**^  of  Nicholas  Zriny,  Ban  of  CSroatia,  great-grandson  of 

j>!.4#tht.  Mile  of  KkoMnbnzg  whioh  preceded  the  death  of  Rikdoii  by  four 

3|t  TilHijiTenfani  lieil  ■Hgfitlj  thn  ■flxentefn    Bnt  the  deeth  of  their  leader, 

^ '{ liihlfailfasr  mahtX  wonada  fai  the  ll|^  ftraBaftered  that  advantage  to 
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the  hero  of  the  same  name,  who  had  covered   himself  vith 
glory  at  the  eiege  of  Szigcth.* 

Zriny's  winter  campaign  was  a  maBterpiece.  With  sa  amiT 
far  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  invaders,  he  beat  up  their 
quarters,  cut  off  their  supplica,  aad  especially  at  the  bridge  ot 
EBsegg,  which  ho  held  against  them  with  a  handful  of  men, 
hindered  their  advance.  As  the  spring  came  on  be  fell  back 
on  another  Imperial  army,  led  by  the  famous  Baymond,  Count 
of  Montecucculi.  Tbe  union  of  two  armies  under  two  such 
leaders  afforded  another  example — for  the  world  has  many  of 
them,  alike  in  public  and  in  private  life^how  easily  dirergenm 
of  character  in  two  leaders,  each  excellent  in  his  w&7,  cu 
neutralise  the  best-laid  Bcbemes,  Zriny  was  daring,  entetpriB- 
ing,  even  audacious ;  Montecuccuh  was  methodical,  careful,  di- 
cnmspect.  The  scheme  which  commeDded  itself  to  the  one  m 
invariably  condemned  by  the  other ;  and  this  diffezenee  rf 
opinion  led  naturally  to  inaction.  It  caused,  firat>  the  rusog 
of  the  siege  of  Kanizsa ;  and,  again,  the  surrender  to  the  Tnib 
of  the  fortress  of  Zrinevar,  a  fortress  built  by  Zriny  and  eilU 
after  his  own  name,  and  to  succour  which  he  in  vain  implond 
Montecucculi.  The  inaction  became  so  pronounced  that  it  OB- 
boldeued  Sultan  Muhammad  IV.  to  invade  Styria.  In  filling 
hack  to  cover  that  province,  Montecucculi  was  reinfbroed  bj 
the  contingent  of  the  Diet  and  by  six  thousand  French  Uwi 
-^an  addition  which  raised  his  army  to  sixty  tbonaand  mak 
Thus  strengthened,  he  resolved  to  contest  with  the  anemj 
the  passage  of  the  Eaab  at  St.  Gotthardt,  on  the  high  lOii 
leading  from  Ofen  to  Gratz.  Here  on  the  Ist  Aogost  (1664 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Turkish  army.  The  foriona  uwlt 
of  the  spahis  threw  the  right  wing  of  the  Imperialiati  ^ 
disorder,  and  fugitives  from  it  announced  in  Gratz  the  complttf 
defeat  of  the  army.  But  it  was  at  such  a  coujnuctore  tlist 
Montecucculi  invariably  displayed  the  caimnesa  and  presenW  of 
mind  which  gained  for  him  his  great  reputation.  Duspatobiog 
his  cavalry  to  take  the  spahis  in  flank,  he  led  against  ^ 
Janissaries  the  ^itt  of  his  infantry,  broke  their  serried  raniOtl^ 
covered  the  position  his  right  wing  had  lost,  and  forced  b*ck  Dtf 
enemy  with  a  loss  on  their  part  of  siztflen  thousand  men  I  NiM 
daya  later  a  tmce  for  twenty  yeare  vas  signed  with  th«  Onol 
Viaier  at  Eisenborg  (Vaav&r),  in  virtue  nf  which  tbe  late 
retained  Neohaaael  and  Grosswardein,  and  obtained  tfa«  reNf' 
nitioii  of  the  Emperor  for  the  TnrkiBh  Dombie^ 
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as  ruler  of  Transylvania.  In  return  for  these  concessions,  the 
advantages  gained  by  the  Emperor  for  Hungary  were  little  more 
than  nominal  ! 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  the  Peace  of  Eisenburg,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  of  St.  Gotthardt,  in  which,  after 
a  great  victory,  Leopold  conceded  infinitely  more  than  he 
gained,  did  not  tend  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Emperor  in 
Hungary.  And,  as  no  concessions  were  simultaneously  made 
on  questions  affecting  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nobles  of 
Hungary,  many  of  these  openly  expressed  their  determination 
to  disregard  it.  Prominent  amongst  them  were  the  Palatin, 
Vesselenyi;  the  representative  of  the  Bakoczis,  Francis  R4- 
koczi;  and  Peter  Zriny,  brother  of  the  illustrious  Nicholas, 
who  had  been  killed  whilst  hunting  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  St.  Gotthardt.  These  three  noblemen  went  so  far  as  to 
sign  at  Trentschin  (Trencin,  on  the  Waag)  a  bond  of  con- 
federacy against  the  Emperor  Leopold.  They  were  very  serious 
in  their  design.  And  when,  before  they  could  bring  their  plans 
to  maturity,  Vesselenyi  died,  Peter  Zriny,  whose  vindictivenesa 
was  boundless,  brought,  amongst  others,  as  adherents  to  the 
cause,  from  Croatia,  Count  Frangepani,  from  Hungary  Count 
Nadasdy,  and  from  Styria  Count  Tattenbach. 

Notwithstanding  these  weighty  adhesions  the  conspiracy 
failed.  Caught  red*handed  in  the  act,  the  leaders,  with  the 
exception  of  Rdkoczi,  who  was  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine, 
were  beheaded  (1671).  For  the  moment,  order  reigned  in  Hun- 
gary.    Only,  however,  for  the  moment.     Emerich  Tokoly,*  who 

*  Few  men  have  li^ed  a  more  romantic  career  than  Emerich  Tokoly.  Bom  in 
1656,  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  magnates  in  Hungary,  Tokoly  had,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  become  a  proficient  alike  in  learning  and  in  arms.  When  the 
conspiracy  referred  to  in  the  text  broke  out.  the  Imperial  Government,  suspecting 
with  some  reason  that  the  elder  Tokoly,  the  father  of  Emerich,  was  priry  to  it, 
sent  troops  to  beside  him  m  his  castle  of  Likavoka.  Conscious  of  his  inability  to 
make  a  long  resistance,  the  father  confided  Emerich  to  two  devoted  servants,  who 
conveyed  him,  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  into  Poland.  Soon  after  the  father  died, 
and  Emerich  Tok51y,  now  head  of  the  House,  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Apaffy,  Ban 
of  Transylvania,  and  so  won  upon  him  by  his  intelligence  and  ability,  that  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  appointed  first  minister,  then  commander-in-chief,  of  the  troops 
despatched  by  the  Ban  into  Hungary  on  his  learning  of  the  execution  of  Nadasdy, 
Zriny,  and  the  other  chiefs.  The  insurgent  Hungarians  at  once  saluted  Tokoly  as 
their  leader. 

Tokoly  was  still  leader  of  the  Hungarian  nationalists,  in  the  pay  of  France  and 
coining  money  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  that  country,  when,  in  1678,  the  Princess 
Rakoczi  informed  the  Emperor  Leopold  that  the  young  chief  was  an  aspirant  for 
the  hand  of  her  daughter-in-law,  Helena  Zriny,  widow  of  the  Francis  RA:6esi 
above  referred  to,  who  died  in  1G76.  As  Tokoly  was  already  engaged  to  the  widoir 
of  Nicholas  Apa£fy,  the  Princess  saw  that  a  marriage  with  Helena  would  depriTO    ^ 
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had  escaped  'when  the  other  confederate  nobles  were  captured, 
returned  in  1672  to  Hungary,  the  leader  of  the  msnrrection. 
At  one  moment,  somewhat  later,  an  accommodation  vitb  the 
Emperor  seemed  possible  ;  but  the  opportunity  was  allowed  to 
slip,  and  then  Tokoly,  active,  daring,  adventurous,  implored 
the  assistance  of  the  Ottoman  Forte.  The  Forte,  without 
hesitation,  responded. 

At  the  head  of  an  army,  two  hundred  thousand  strong,  the 
Grand  Vieier,  Kara  Mustapha,  who  on  the  death  of  hia  bro&er- 
in-law,  Koprili  Ahmed  Fasha  (30th  October  IC76),  bad  bik- 
ceeded  to  that  office,  marched  direct  upon  Vienna  ! 

Let  tie  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  means  which  the  En^anr 
Leopold  had  at  his  disposal  to  protect  his  capital. 

His  own  army,  thirty-three  thousand  strong,  was  conunanU 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine.  Loniba 
had,  on  the  news  of  the  invasion,  marched  on  Fressboig,  aOBt 
forty  miles  from  Vienna,  to  observe  the  movementB  of  thi 
enemy.  At  the  same  time  the  Emperor  ordered  a  levy  tt 
rruiese  in  Hungary ;  sent  imploring  letters  to  the  Elector  UlL 
Emanuel  of  Bavaria,  to  the  Elector  John  George  III.  of  8iM^i 
and,  above  all,  to  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  who,  e 
years  before,  11th  November  1673,  had  inflicted  a  i 
defeat  upon  the  Turkish  army,  then  led  by  Koprili  iimd 
Pasha,  at  Choczim,  to  come  to  his  aid. 

From  the  princes  to  whom  he  wrote  those  letters  Leopold 
received  assuring  answers.  Maximilian  promised  eight  tlmnilid 
men  ;  John  George,  the  whole  force  of  which  he  coold  dispoKi 
John  8obieski,  forty  thousand  men ;  but  Qie  levy  en  lum  h 
Hungary  produced  only  three  thonsand  men. 

TiikiJIy  ot  TraaiylTuiiiti  ftid,  and  ah«  nrged  tha  aappoit  of  it  upon  IiMflll  «* 
means  for  gniniiig  the  HoDgBrian  chief.  Li^opold  refused  at  Hrat  to  luMlfrtt  W 
vhcn,  at  lait,  he  did  so,  the  bCDSflt*  to  be  iJeriTci]  from  tbu  manjago  ud  biAflfc 
■nnoity  irhich  followed  -were  nentnliiod  b;  the  iaEertiua  in  tb«  agnw— I  Ipy 
cUnsa  reiening  the  manorial  rights  of  the  Urge  Undonnan.  Tho«e  Utlac,  *A 
Tiikoly  at  their  head,  took  adTantage  of  tbo  tagneDeBS  of  the  daiua  ts  ruaatt  k 
iniorrection  and  to  ally  thanuelTsi  dIomIj  with  the  Port«. 

The  eranti  which  followed  ara  told  in  the  text.  On  tin  fdlnra  at  thv  vamf^ 
Tokii^y,  iupaoted  by  the  Turks,  wma  soul  prieoner  to  Adriaaopla.  It  «••  U* 
grMtest  pobtisal  faiiK  enr  catsmilteiL  Whilst  he  still  lu^taJiihed  ia  wafla^^ 
entire  HnngMj  bad  been  rsoorsred  for  tbi>  Home  of  HiLbsbnrg;  tat  lAatti 
Snltaii  ralaued  him  and  urged  him  ooee  agsia  to  aetion,  it  was  tov  UI&  !■  W' 
«iTil  ynr  wUeh  foUowod,  his  wife  Halenn  distiDgoished  herBvU  by  tiHr  eniniA  '*' 
darl^,  and  her  entipriee.  The  galUniry  nith  which  she  deffodwl  Usnkia* 
>UU  told  in  the  Himgsrian  '"■"n*'.  She  and  her  bnaband  coDtlinirii  thoir  vpp'M* 
to  the  Babtbnigs  to  thnr  last  daja.    TukSly  was  orMted  by  1h*  '  '^'    ' 

ynubt,  ud  ha  (ITOfi)  and  Helana  (170S)  died  nibjeati^,1i>r 
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Kara  Mustapha  meanwhile  advanced,  plundering  and  de- 
vastating. As  he  approached  the  capital,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
fell  back  towards  it ;  not  so  quickly,  however,  but  thatliis  rear- 
guard was  badly  maltreated  at  Petronell,  about  one-third  of  the 
distance  from  Pressburg  to  Vienna.  On  the  14th  July  Kara 
Mustapha  appeared  before  the  capital.  Lorraine  had  thrown 
his  infantry,  thirteen  thousand  strong,  into  the  city ;  and  these, 
with  seven  thousand  armed  citizens,  formed  the  garrison,  the 
command  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Count  Biidiger  Starhem- 
berg.  The  number  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  complete 
investment  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks.  So  rapid  were  their  move- 
ments, that  it  was  by  a  miracle  that  the  Emperor  and  his 
family  were  not  captured  as  they  fled  to  Linz  and  Passau. 
Lorraine,  unable  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  had,  after 
having  been  driven  from  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Leopoldstadt,  taken  up  a  position  first  at  the  Jodlesee,  later  at 
Krems,  nearly  fifty  miles  from  the  capital,  but  so  placed  on  the 
outer  rim  of  a  bend  of  the  Danube  as  to  give  the  general  holding 
it  opportunities  for  communicating  with  the  garrisons  of  Press- 
burg and  Komorn,  which  had  not  as  yet  been  assailed.  Here 
^Iso  he  might  hope  to  receive  the  promised  reinforcements  from 
Southern  Germany  and  Saxony. 

In  spite  of  this,  notwithstanding,  too,  the  courage  of  the 
garrison  and  citizens  of  Vienna,  the  task  which  Kara  Mustapha 
had  undertaken  was  comparatively  an  easy  one.  Nothing  could 
be  more  deplorable,  according  to  modern  notions,  than  were  the 
defensive  means  of  Vienna.  The  front,  watered  by  the  Danube, 
was  protected  by  a  simple  wall,  strengthened  at  intervals  by 
towers  for  the  most  part  crumbling  and  in  decay.  The  other 
portion,  facing  the  country,  was  covered  similarly  by  a  rampart, 
twelve  feet  high,  with  two  bastions,  the  curtains  of  which  were 
covered  by  ravelins  and  by  a  ditch.  But  little  attention  had 
been  paid,  since  the  abortive  siege  of  the  city  by  Torstenson,  to 
the  repair  of  the  works.  Of  artillery,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  pieces,  guns  and  mortars,  were  available. 

The  Turks  directed  their  principal  attacks  against  the  follow- 
ing points : — the  segment  of  the  fortifications  between  the 
Burgthor  and  the  Schottenthor ;  *  the  Burg  bastion  with  its 
cavalier,  and  the  Augustin  ravelin  to  the  left  of  it;  and  the 
Lowel  curtain  and  bastion.  To  destroy  these  by  mining  they 
approached  by  way  of  the  Bed  House  (in  the  Alsergrund)  and 

*  Of  these  gates  the  Burgthor  alone  remains. 
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St.  Ulrich,  and  erected  batteries  there  and  at  the  Kroatendorfet 
(Spittelberg).  From  these  points  they  began  to  mine  the  Burg 
and  Lowel  bastions. 

The  modern  Volksgarten  represents  the  space,  between  the  old 
Wiedenerthor  and  the  Schottenthor,  on  which  the  besieged  won 
eternal  glory  by  deeds  of  valour  and  endurance.  Well  did  those 
gallant  men  know  the  fate  which  would  befall  their  wives  and 
children  if  their  enemy  were  to  force  his  way  into  the  city! 
To  describe  in  detail  their  watchfulness,  their  energy,  and  their 
valour,  would  lead  me  beyond  the  limits  I  have  marked  oat» 
Otherwise,  I  could  describe  how  the  regiment  of  Stahremberg 
repulsed,  from  the  advanced  front  of  the  covered  way  before 
the  Burg  ravelin,  four  successive  attacks  of  vastly  superior 
numbers ;  how  the  gallant  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  attacked  the 
Turks  in  the  Graben  and  forced  them  to  retire  with  heavy  loss ; 
the  proofs  of  extraordinary  vigilance,  energy,  and  courage,  in 
his  defence  of  the  ravelin  and  ditch  of  the  Lowel  bastion  given 
by  the  captain  of  the  city,  Hofner  ;  how  Captain  Heistermann, 
with  but  fifty  men  at  his  disposal,  extinguished  the  fire  applied  by 
the  Turks  to  the  palisades  of  the  Burg  bastion,  and  victoriously 
repulsed  the  swarms  who,  upon  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  had 
rushed  to  the  storm !  On  every  point  of  defence  did  the  men 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  gallant  leaders.  Thrice  during 
the  day,  and  once  during  the  night,  did  Stahremberg  make  the 
rounds  of  the  city  and  of  the  defences.  Compelled  by  wounds 
in  the  head  and  arm  to  desist  for  two  days,  he  was  seen  on  the 
third  day  resuming  his  work,  and  ascending,  as  was  his  custom, 
the  tower  of  St.  Stephen's,  to  notice  from  that  elevated  spot  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  The  stone  on  which  he  used  to  sift 
is  shown  at  the  present  day.  It  was  to  his  watchfulness,  his 
calmness  in  danger,  his  careful  supervision,  and,  withal,  to  the 
perfect  discipline  he  maintained,  that  the  prolongation  of  the 
defence  was  mainly  due. 

The  Turks  had  begun  the  siege  on  the  14th  July.  Prom  that 
date  their  guns,  their  mines,  their  assaults  had  afiBdcted  the 
beleaguered  city.  Slowly  but  steadily,  notwithstanding  the 
repulses  to  which  I  have  adverted,  they  continued  to  wiolw 
progress.  On  the  16th  August  they  made  a  firm  lodgment  in 
the  ditch  in  front  of  the  Lowel  bastion ;  and  though  they  ware 
driven  thence  a  few  days  later,  they  succeeded,  by  meana  of 
repeated  mining  and  the  persistent  attacks  following,  in  g^wnig 
posBession  of  the  Burg  ravelin — a  most  important  post,  became 
from  it  they  were  able  to  maintain  a  constant  fire  on  the 
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Burg  and  Lowel  bastions,  and  on  the  curtain  between  those 
bastions. 

The  result  of  the  gain  of  the  Burg  ravelin  was  displayed  a 
few  days  later.  On  the  23rd,  24th,  and  26th  August  the  Turks 
made  desperate  efforts  to  storm  the  bastions.  Though  they  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  the  defenders  were  nevertheless  com- 
pelled, on  the  drd  September,  to  abandon  the  ravelin  of  the 
Lowel  bastion.  The  following  day  the  Turks  sprang  one  of  their 
principal  mines  under  the  Burg  bastion  with  such  a  loss  of  life 
to  the  besieged  that  the  Janissaries,  dashing  forward,  stormed 
the  bastion  and  planted  two  horse-tails  on  its  summit.  But 
neither  the  crash  and  destruction  of  the  explosion,  nor  the  whirl 
•of  the  storm  which  followed,  abated  one  jot  the  courage  and  per- 
sistance  of  the  gallant  Austrians.  Ballying  behind  the  debris 
ihey  came  fearlessly  to  the  assault  and  succeeded,  by  a  great 
effort,  in  expelling  the  Janissaries  from  the  bastion  they  believed 
they  had  won. 

But,  not  discouraged  by  such  occasional  failures,  the  besiegers 
continued  to  pursue  their  mining  system,  and,  spite  of  the 
heroism  of  the  garrison,  they  gradually  made  their  way.  On 
the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  September  they  sprang  fresh  mines  under 
the  Burg  and  Lowel  bastions.  By  means  of  these  they  suc- 
ceeded in  boring  a  way  underneath  the  Minorite  Church,^  through 
which  they  were  able  to  despatch  to  the  scene  of  action  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  troops  to  replace  those  who  had  fallen. 
Every  day's  work  thus  increased  the  imminence  of  the  fall  of 
Vienna. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
army,  had,  as  I  have  already  stated,  taken  up  a  post  at  Erems. 
Thence  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  an  intermittent  communi- 
cation with  the  garrison  of  the  beleaguered  city.  But  between 
himself  and  that  city  lay  the  besiegers :  the  country,  too,  was 
scoured  by  bands  of  disaffected  Hungarians.  Communication 
was  therefore  almost  impossible.  Of  the  many  who  attempted 
to  carry  despatches  some  were  killed,  some  returned  frustrated. 
In  the  third  week  of  August,  however,  Lorraine  received  a 
despatch  dated  the  18th,  gallantly  conveyed  by  a  Pole  named 
Eolschitzki,  informing  him  that  the  besiegers  were  still  full  of 
hope.  Sending  back  by  Eolschitzki  a  message  in  which  he  pro- 
mised to  do  his  utmost  to  deliver  the  city,  Lorraine,  whose 
troops  had  been  gradually  increasing,  marched  suddenly  upon 

*  Still    ezistmg,  close  to    the  Niederosterreichiahes  Landhaua  in   Minoriten- 
Platz. 
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Pressburg,  defeated  there  the  Hungarian  army  under  Tokolj; 
then,  learning  that  the  Pasha  of  Grosswardein  had  reached  Stam- 
mersdorf  (in  the  Marchfeld)  with  reinforcements,  he  turned  sud- 
denly upon  him  and  smote  his  rearguard  badly ;  then  proceeding 
to  the  Tullner  Feld,  a  vast  plain  near  Tulln  on  the  Danube,* 
he  effected  at  Hollabrunn  (30th  August)  a  junction  with  the 
King  of  Poland.  In  the  interval  he  learned  that  the  Bayarian, 
Saxon,  and  Franconian  reinforcements  had  reached  Krems. 

John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  has  left  a  name  which  iriU 
never  die.t  He  was  in  all  respects  a  hero,  and  a  hero  of  the 
purest  type.  Alike  in  character,  in  foresight,  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  mind,  and  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements,  he  waft 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Bom  in  Galicia  in  1624,  he  had,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  fol- 
lowed the  example  then  prevailing  in  aristocratic  circles  in 
Poland  by  entering  the  French  army.  The  regiment  in  which 
he  served  was  the  "  Mousquetaires  rouges  " — one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  those  reserved  for  the  personal  guard  of  the  King. 
Whilst  in  that  regiment  he  made  the  acquaintance  and  gained 
the  friendship  of  the  famous  Conde ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
power  of  thought  which  he  even  then  evinced  that  when  Conde 
asked  him  how  he  would  remedy  the  evils  then  even  beginning 
to  undermine  the  French  monarchy,  Sobieski  suggested  the 
convocation  of  the  States-General !  After  a  short  sojourn  in 
France,  and  a  visit  to  Turkey,  Sobieski  retiuned  to  Poland  and 
consecrated  his  life  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  I  must  un- 
willingly pass  over  the  many  services  he  rendered  her.  It  must 
suffice  to  state  that  they  were  so  great,  so  brilliant,  so  visible, 
80  compelling  admiration,  that  on  the  21st  May  1674,]:  nearly 

*  Near  the  point  where  the  Danube  is  now  crossed  by  the  Franz-Joaeph 
railway. 

t  '*  To  striye  constantly  against  the  jealousies  and  factions  of  the  ariatocncyr 
writes  M.  Leonard  Ghodzko,  '*  to  resist  the  intrigues  of  his  wife ;  to  oppose  the 
MachiaTeliszn  of  foreign  cabinets  which  were  labouring  unceasingly  to  destroy  the 
Polish  republic;  to  derote  himself  body  and  soul  to  defend  the  glory  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  Polish  name ;  to  surrender  his  own  personal  property  for  the 
public  cause ;  to  astonish  Europe,  during  a  period  of  forty  years,  by  hia  Tictories ; 
to  ascend  by  all  the  steps  until,  by  his  personal  merit,  he  had  reached  the  highest, 
that  is  to  say,  the  throne ;  to  leave,  flnaUy,  a  name  that  will  be  popular  in  agee  to 
come ; — such  are  the  titles  of  John  Sobieski  to  the  admiration  of  posterity!  ** 

{  The  Diet,  for  the  election  of  a  king  in  room  of  the  deceased  soTereign,  Mjirh^t*, 
met  the  20th  ApriL  Sobieski  vehemently  supported  the  candidature  of  Gend^; 
the  other  candidates  were  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  Duke  of  Nenbiirg.  Whae. 
after  many  days  of  sitting,  an  agreement  seemed  impossible,  Staniahiiu  JabliaoTtky 
made  an  eloquent  appeal  in  favour  of  Sobieski,  who  was  thereopon  alaeted  witk 
tmanimity. 
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six  months  after  he  had  destroyed  the  Ottoman  army  at  Ghoc- 
zim,  11th  November  1673,  he  was  elected  King  of  Poland. 

War  was  then  raging  between  Poland  and  Turkey.  Scarcely 
had  Sobieski  mounted  the  throne  when  he  had  to  drive  the 
enemy  across  the  frontier.  The  following  year  they  returned, 
only,  however,  to  be  completely  defeated  (24th  August).  The 
war  seemed  terminated  when,  thanks  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  jealous  of  the  success  of  the  Polish  King,  it 
broke  out  with  renewed  fury.  The  genius  of  Sobieski,  however, 
triumphed  over  all  difficulties,  and  on  the  27th  October  1676  he 
forced  upon  his  enemies  a  peace  glorious  for  Poland.  He  was 
in  alhance  with  the  Emperor  when  the  Muhammadan  attack 
upon  the  dominions  of  the  latter,  which  forms  the  main  subject 
of  this  chapter,  took  place.  We  have  seen  how,  in  his  agony, 
the  Emperor  sent  pressing  solicitations  to  Sobieski  to  march  to 
bis  aid.  Those  solicitations  were  urgently  supported  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Papal  nuncio.  Whilst  the  one  implored  him  to 
save  the  Empire,  the  other  besought  him  to  preserve  Christianity. 
There  were  not  wanting  entreaties  to  him  to  abstain  from  all 
interference  with  the  fate  of  Austria.  The  Court  of  Versailles 
brought  up  in  review  before  him  the  many  injuries  he  had 
received  from  Leopold,  and  urged  a  policy  of  non-intervention. 
This  policy  was  supported  by  no  inconsiderable  number  of  Polish 
nobles,  who  would  have  preferred,  if  they  fought  at  all,  to  fight 
for  the  immediate  advantage  of  their  own  country.  But 
Sobieski  never  hesitated.  Troubled  though  he  was  with  an 
accumulation  of  flesh  which  no  exercise  could  lessen,*  Sobieski, 
his  finances  recruited  by  the  sum  of  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  florins  (about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds)  sent  him 
by  the  Emperor,  raised  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men 
with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  set  out  from  Cracow  the  15th 
August.  Marching  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Vienna,  he  reached 
HoUabrunn  the  80th,  and  there  effected  his  junction  with  Lor- 
raine. 

I  will  pass  over  the  meeting  of  the  two  commanders.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  the  same  day.  By  the  consent  of  all 
present,  the  command-in-chief  devolved  upon  the  renowned 
King  of  Poland.  It  was  resolved  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Bavarian,  Saxon,  and  Franconian  troops,  then  hastening  from 
Krems,  and  then  to  march  through  the  Wiener  Wald  and  occupy 
the  Kahlenberg. 

*  The  French  ambassador  wrote  from  Cracow  to  his  master  that  the 
embonpoint  of  the  King  would  not  allow  him  to  enter  on  the  campaign. 
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On  the  6th  September  the  German  contingents  croBsed  llie 
river :  on  the  7th  the  entire  army,  amounting  to  eighty-four 
thoueand  men — of  whom  forty-six  thousand  one  hundred  •Ken 
cavalry — furnished  with  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  pieces 
of  artillery,"  was  concentrated  in  the  Tullner  Feld.  It  vu 
ranged  in  three  divisiona:  the  left  wing,  comjjosed  of  Imperialt 
and  Saxon  troops,  being  commanded  by  Lorraine ;  the  right, 
consisting  of  the  FoliBh  army — strengthened  by  one  regiment 
from  each  of  the  contingents  famished  by  the  Empire,  iif 
Saxony,  by  Bavaria,  and  by  Franconia— by  the  King  of  Foluul; 
the  centre  formed  of  Saxons,  Bavarians,  and  Franconians,  I7 
the  Prince  of  Waldei-k  and  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  SaiODf. 
The  army  set  out  the  next  day,  directing  its  march  on  tbe 
Kahlenberg,  its  left  wing  feeling  the  Danube. 

What,  meanwhile,  was  Kara  Mustapha  doing?  On  learning 
of  the  dL'feats  of  Tokoly  and  of  the  PaeLa  of  GroBswardeio,  iM 
of  the  junction  of  X^orraine  with  Sobieski,  Kara  Muat^duW 
mustered  his  army.  He  had  found  that,  deducting  the  foi^ 
eight  thousand  live  hundred  who  had  already  perished  befan 
the  walls  of  Vienna,  he  could  still  dispose  of  a  hundred  aid 
seventy-three  thousand  seven  hundred  warriors.  Not  bt  t 
moment,  then,  did  lie  Iokc  courage.  He  knew  that  the  beleigimi 
city  was  at  its  last  gasp  ;  that  of  its  thurteen  thousand  regnlK 
defenders  little  more  than  one-half  remained.  He  took  lu 
measures,  then,  with  resolution,  if  not  with  skill.  Before  the 
walls  of  the  city  he  left  the  pick  of  the  JaoiBsariea,  midv  the 
command  of  Kuhaja  Bey,  wiUi  the  strictest  orders  to  pniNi 
the  siege  without  the  smallest  relaxation.  He  then,  having  fint 
slaughtered  his  Christian  prisoners — to  the  number,  it  is  wit 
of  thirty  thousand — led  the  rest  of  his  army  to  the  foot  of  ^ 
Kahlenburg,  placed  the  centre,  under  hia  own  pezBonal  W*' 
mand,  at  Wahring  and  Weinhaus ;  the  right  wing,  under  OmM 
Ogln  Pasha,  at  Nnssdorf ;  the  left,  commanded  by  the  baahB 
Pasha  of  Grosswardein,  at  Dombach.  A  worse  diepoutios  I 
could  scarcely  have  been  made.    The  hill  of  Kahleubeii^,  so* 

*  Tlw  Impcri&ltrQoptnnmbavd  37,100,  tlMPeles,  2^,600,  tl]o^xoiull.4in.tto 
BkTUiuu  11,800,  the  Fnneoiiitiii  B,Ua 

t  AmoDgat  Ui««e  larrBd  bb  Llantenant-Oalanal  of  the  Imperml  C>T>lr*,  M«* 
BxigAns  of  SaToj,  than  ninetaao  jaan  old.  II  «m  lii«  Ant  cuDpdf^  Otirtt* 
BMt  mftarwuda  to  bsMms  (unau,  prM«nt  vrtlh  the  Bnuy,  ymx*  (itorg*  fndmt. 
Mom  of  WaldMk,  atterwardi  I)np«ri«l  Fkld-lUmhal  uid  ovnind*  d  fftUlM  IB' 
Id  tba  Katlwiiaiidi ;  PnoBu  Lonii  of  Badan,  Tloter  of  SklkukraHoi:  CosurMfc 
indinet  uutrtar  of  Um  jnMiit  Print  HlDbtw  at  Anitria ;  Ui*  SooicfamM.  U^ 
V  I  da  Bot  MBKunU  mora,  it  ii  baeaoM  tha  HM  i»'jtytea^. .— ^    j 
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the  Sunday  resort  of  the  happy  Viennese,  commanded  the 
villages  occupied  by  the  Tmrks.  Granting  that  an  excuse  might 
be  found  for  Kara  Mustapha,  though  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
one,  for  failing  to  deal  with  his  enemies  before  the  several 
particles  which  formed  their  army  had  united,  his  neglect  to 
occupy  the  Kahlenberg  and  his  occupation  of  positions  com- 
manded by  that  hill  were  deviations  from  the  rules  of  war 
which  stamped  him  as  absolutely  ignorant  of  his  art.  Well 
might  Sobieski  exclaim,  as  he  reconnoitred  from  the  summit  of 
the  Kahlenberg :  **  This  man  is  badly  encamped ;  he  knows 
nothing  of  war ;  we  shall  beat  him  !  *' 

Sobieski  had,  in  fact,  gained  the  Kahlenberg  on  the  evening 
of  the  11th  September.  From  its  summit  he  beheld  the  doomed 
Turkish  army,  with  its  horses,  its  tents,  its  camels,  spread  out 
in  the  plain  before  him.  Beyond  that  army  the  beleaguered 
<;ity,  now  verily  at  its  last  gasp.*  He  at  once  signified  to  the 
garrison  his  presence  by  a  salute  of  three  guns  and  the  discharge 
of  rockets.  He  then  made  the  necessary  preparations  to  attack 
by  the  morrow's  early  dawn. 

His  examination  of  the  ground  between  Kahlenberg  and 
Vienna — a  distance  of  about  four  miles — had  disclosed  to 
Sobieski  difficulties  on  which  he  had  not  counted.  The  ground, 
in  fact,  was  not  only  undulating,  broken  by  hillocks  and  valleys, 
but  it  was  covered  by  vineyards  and  villages  or  ruins  of  vil- 
lages bmrnt  by  the  Turks.  He  resolved,  then,  whilst  sending 
Lorraine  to  drive  the  Turks  from  Nussdorf,  to  march  himself 
with  the  centre  over  the  Cobenzlbergt  and  the  right  over  the 
Hermannskogel,  and  attack  the  enemy  at  Dornbach. 

It  followed  from  this  arrangement  that  Lorraine  would  be 
first  under  fire.  With  the  red  dawn  of  the  Sunday  morning  that 
general  pressed  forward  to  accomplish  the  work  allotted  to  him, 
and,  descending  the  hill,  attacked  the  Turkish  right  wing.  But 
in  Osman  Oglu  Pasha,  Lorraine  encountered  no  mean  adversary. 
He  had  to  fight  every  step  of  his  way.  Twelve  o'clock  sounded 
before  he  could  make  good  his  footing  in  Nussdorf  and  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Heiligenstadt,  and  when  there  he 
had  to  repulse  five  attempts  made  with  splendid  courage  by 
Osman  Oglu  to  regain  them.  His  position  even  then  was  far 
from  assured,  for  Osman  Oglu  still  held  Dobling  and  the  Hum- 
melberg,  on  which  strong  batteries  had  been  erected.    Listead, 


*  Two  days  before  he  had  received  the  following  message  from  Stahrembeiy ; 
«<  No  time  to  be  lost ;  no  time,  indeed,  to  be  lost." 
t  Then  known  an  the  Reisenberg. 
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then,  of  attempting  a  further  forward  movement,  liorraine  verf 
prudently  tried  to  feel  towards  the  centre,  which,  though  hidden 
by  the  trees,  he  was  sure  could  not  be  far  from  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  centre,  composed  as  we  have  seen  of  Ger- 
mans, had,  though  long  delayed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  ground 
and  the  opposition  of  the  enemy,  made  at  last  good  its  my 
over  the  Cobenzlberg.  The  Poles,  led  by  their  gallant  King,  had 
likewise  about  the  same  time  accompUshed  the  long  detour  ov^ 
the  Hermannskogel  and  through  the  gorges  leading  to  DombacL 
The  clock  had  struck  two,  however,  before  the  left  of  the  centre 
had  made  touch  with  the  right  of  the  left  and  the  whole  army 
was  in  line.  Then  the  advance  was  made.  Too  rashly,  indeed,!^ 
a  few !  One  regiment  of  Polish  Uhlans,  dashing  forward  hurriedly 
and  without  support,  was  surrounded  and  cut  down  ;  and,  Kara 
Mustapha,  who  beheld  the  deed,  and  who  observed  that  Osman 
Olgu  still  held  Dobling  and  the  Hummelberg,  flattered  himself 
for  a  moment  with  the  hope  that  he  would  repulse  his  assailants. 
But  the  hope  soon  gave  way  to  despair.  Whilst  the  Polish 
cavalry,  directed  now  by  their  King,  renewed  the  fight,  sup- 
ported by  the  Germans,  on  the  right  and  in  the  centre,  Lorraine, 
advancing  with  desperate  courage,  stormed  the  batteries  of 
Dobling,  and,  following  up  the  fleeing  enemy,  drove  them  frona 
the  great  redoubt  at  Wahring  and  Weinhaus — called  to  the 
present  day  the  Turkish  trenches — then  wheeling  to  the  right, 
fell  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  still  fiercely  contending 
Ottomans. 

This  movement  made  victory  certain.  Hitherto  Sobieski, 
conscious  of  the  vastly  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  had 
advanced  with  a  certain  amount  of  caution ;  but  the  carrying  of 
Dobling  and  the  masterly  movements  that  followed  it,  removed 
whatever  there  might  have  been  of  doubt  from  his  mind.  He 
threw  all  his  force  upon  the  now  discouraged  foe.  Meanwhile, 
Louis  of  Baden,  who  had  nobly  seconded  the  efforts  of  Lorraine 
against  DobUng,  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  convey  to  the  defenders 
of  the  beleagured  [city  the  first  news  of  their  deliverance,  gal- 
loped through  the  Boss-Au,  his  trumpets  sounding,  to  the  coun- 
terscarp  before  the  Schottenthor,  and,  aided  by  a  vigoroos  sally 
of  the  garrison,  drove  the  besiegers  from  the  approaches*  Yainlyt 
meanwhile,  had  the  enemy,  sensible  of  the  imminence  of  the 
danger,  tried  to  turn  the  siege  guns  upon  the  assailants.  Vainly 
•had  Kara  Mustapha  endeavoured  to  re-form  and  concentrate  Us 
line.  The  fatal  "  too  late  "  was  stamped  upon  all  he  attempted. 
It  soon  became  clear  that  the  battle  was  lost  beyond  redemptkm. 
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At  half-past  &ve,  indeed,  the  Turks  made  a  final  rally  at  St. 
Ulrich.  It  was  their  last.  Half-an-hour  later  they  were  fleeing 
in  wild  disorder  over  the  Wienerberg  on  the  lines  leading  to- 
Baab! 

Vienna  was  saved.  The  bodies  of  close  upon  twenty-five 
thousand  Turks,  the  gain  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  guns,  of 
many  colours,  standards,  and  horsetails,  and  of  fifteen  thousand 
tents,  proclaimed  the  decisive  nature  of  the  victory.  Amongst 
the  tents  was  the  palace-tent  of  Kara  Mustapha  himself,  con- 
taining within  ity  in  gold  coins,  a  sum  equal  to  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  his  arms,  his  horse,  and  his  secret  corre- 
spondence. The  amount  of  provender  found  was  enormous. 
Fifteen  thousand  buffaloes,  oxen,  camels,  and  mules ;  more  than 
ten  thousand  sheep;  a  hundred  thousand  measures  of  com;  whole 
magazines  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  rice — besides  large  sums  .of  gold 
and  many  golden  ornaments — became  the  spoil  of  the  victors. 

The  following  morning  the  King  of  Poland  and  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  met  and  exchanged  congratulations  on  the  brilliant 
victory.  Then,  accompanied  by  the  gallant  Riidiger  Stahrem- 
berg,  they  made  a  solem  entry,  through  the  Stubenthor,  into  the 
city.  Whilst  a  salute  of  three  hundred  guns  proclaimed  the 
grandeur  of  the  occasion,  the  shouts  and  tears — for  joy  can  call 
forth  tears — of  the  citizens,  more  than  compensated  the  victora 
for  the  peril  and  privations  they  had  overcome. 

A  victory  is  not  complete  until  it  shall  have  been  followed  up. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  sound  miUtary  maxim  no  one  was  more 
convinced  than  the  illustrious  warrior  who  had  saved  Vienna. 
As  soon,  then,  as  matters  could  be  arranged  in  that  city,  Sobieski 
entered  Hungary  at  the  head  of  a  Polish-Imperial  army — ^the 
imperial  portion  commanded  by  Stahremberg.  Following  up 
the  Turks,  he  caught  and  beat  them  (9th  October)  at  Parkdny,^ 
and  twelve  days  later  forced  Gran  to  surrender.  He  then 
returned  to  his  own  kingdom,  leaving  to  the  Imperialists  to 
complete  the  work  he  had  so  well  begun. 

It  is  impossible  on  this  occasion  to  give  in  full  detail  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Imperialists  accomplished 
that  task.  A  short  summary  of  the  consequences  which  resulted 
from  the  great  victory  before  Vienna  is,  however,  necessary  for 
the  full  comprehension  of  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  of  the 
decided  nature  of  the  turn  it  gave  to  the  history  of  affairs  in 
Eastern  Europe.  From  1684  to  1688,  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine carried  on  the  war  against  the  Turks  with  brilliant  suo: 

*  The  Tictorj  of  the  9th  was  preceded  by  a  repulse  on  the  7th. 
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cesB.  That  succeea,  indeed,  was  rendered  mach  more  feisiblf 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  by  the  conciliatory  conduct 
of  the  Emperor  towaj'dhi  the  Hungarians,  and  the  concession  to 
them  in  1684  of  religious  freedom.  With  tbc  exception  of 
excited  spirits,  such  as  Tokoly  and  others,  urged  by  real  or 
fancied  wrongs,  tlie  whole  nation  threw  its  strength  into  the 
scale  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Habsburg.  The  consequenceB 
were  most  marked.  Under  the  command- in- chief  of  Lonaine, 
the  several  corps  of  the  Imperial  army,  led  by  Louis  of  Baden, 
Count  Cftprara,  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  the  Mas-Emanuel  of 
Bavaria,  stoimed  during  H>85-6  the  important  towns  of  Vyse- 
grad,  Wait/eii,  Neuhiiuxel,  Kaschau,  and  Erlau.  Bat  perhqt 
the  most  important  gain  of  all  wah  that  of  the  city  of  01^ 
(Buda).  For  a  century  and  a  half  this  city  had  beenintbt 
hands  of  the  Turks— the  base  from  which  they  could  thieatoi 
Viemia.  Uu  the  '2nd  September  l()t:)t>  it  surrendered  to  Ifai- 
Emanuel  in  iJavaria. 

A  little  more  than  <;leven  moiitlis  later  the  Dulce  of  Lomiu 
wiped  out  the  stain  which  a  hundred  and  sixty-one  years  befan 
had  marked  the  Hungarian  baimers  at  Moh^s.  On  the  fieU 
which  had  been  fatal  to  the  last  of  the  Jagellon  mien  of 
Hungary,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor  completely  defertui 
the  Turkish  army  (I'ith  August  lti87).* 

The  victory  of  Mohac»  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  inii^ 
strong  places  in  Lower  Hungary  and  in  Croatia.  HnnUd 
surrendered  the  beginning  of  1G88.  During  the  same  year,  thi 
Bail  of  Transylvania,  Michael  ApafTy,  renounced  hig  eonneetiiB 
witli  Turkey,  and  admitted  Imperial  garrisons  into  his  Btmig 
place.  Wallachia  even  offered  to  submit.  On  the  6th  Bap- 
tember  Belgrade  was  stormed  by  the  Imperialistg.  BflVBial 
fortresses  in  Slavonia  were  also  taken. 

The  war,  which  in  1689  had  seemed  to  languish,  vas  renawad 
in  1691.  On  the  19th  August  of  that  year.  Prince  Lniii  of 
Baden,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command-in-chief  on  thi 
death  on  the  16th  April  of  the  preceding  year  of  the  Snka  d 
Lorraine,  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  npon  the  Tnrka  at  ficlH- 
kemen.t  This  blow  brought  into  the  field  the  Sultan  Mnsla|i)i« 
U.  in  person.    Leading  a  large  army  into  Hungary,  in  1695, 

*  Ona  mnarkmble  oonieqiienM  of  tbf  Ttotorj  of  K«h<ei  mu  ih*  deem  d  k  0''* 
mt  Fnubnis  HttlidK  tha  honditarj  right  of  tiuFriMan  ol  Ihe  AutriM  ."    "  " 
rah  onr  Uangaij.    Ai  ■  euiAniatisB  of  tUa,  LMpttU**  iilil«at  ma,  Uw  J 
JoMph,  than  nina  jean  old,  waa,  on  the  Mh  DaeiBlwr,  cniwiud  Kiiw  ol  1 

t  T««ilj-«Ba  nUaa  aaatrwttlhrmatal  Patwwaidan 
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he  defeated  the  Imperial  general,  Veterani,  on  the  Theiss^ 
between  Lippa  and  Lagos  (22nd  September),  made  him  prisoner,, 
and  decapitated  him.  Galled  to  Constantinople  by  other  affairs,, 
he  renewed  the  invasion  in  1697,  stormed  Titel — close  to  which 
the  Theiss  flows  into  the  Danube — and  threatened  Feterwardein. 
With  the  intention  to  recover  Transylvania  and  Lower  Hungary 
he  then  crossed  the  Danube  and  marched  up  the  Theiss.  At 
Zenta,  however,  he  was  met  and  completely  defeated  (11th 
September  1697)  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy. 

The  victory  of  Zenta — the  after  result  of  the  famous  battle 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  chapter — was  decisive.  The 
long  war  had  broken  the  power  of  the  Turks.  By  the  peace  of 
Carlo witz,  which  was  its  logical  conclusion  (26th  September 
1699),  the  ties  between  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Slavonia,  and 
Austria  were  riveted  in  a  manner  never  again  to  be  broken  by 
Turkish  invasion.  The  Peace  of  Carlowitz  indeed  constituted 
a  new  departure  in  the  politics  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  settled 
for  the  time  the  Eastern  question.  The  Porte,  after  long 
threatening  and  devastating  Europe,  was  forced  to  resign — to 
Austria,  to  Poland,  to  Venice,  and  to  Russia — more  than  half 
her  European  possessions.  Thenceforth  she  ceased  to  be  a 
terror  to  Christendom ;  and  that  she  did  cease  to  be  a  terror  to 
Christendom  was  primarily  due  to  the  gallant  defence  made 
against  her  armies  in  Vienna  in  1683,  and  to  the  splendid  fore- 
sight, the  unselfishness,  the  chivalry,  the  daring,  of  the  hero- 
King  of  Poland ! 


■  Od       I 
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By  George  F.  Hoofer. 


"  The  hnrTentinjpi  of  tmtli'a  htnj  eaiH, 
Singl;  gleaned,  and  in  odq  iiha>f 
Bound  together  for  belief." 

E.  Brwniiig. 

II. 

Fepvs  has  left  on  record  some  instructive  renwrks,  nuniUi  ■! 
reflectionB  respeocing  naval  affnirs,  maoy  of  which  we  ouitftM 
intenml  evidence,  place  as  certainly  belonging  to  the  \*UKjtm<i 
his  official  life.  Others  we  cannot  assign  any  approximtle  dill t^ 
and  among  tbem  is  the  folioning  loyal  maxim :  "  ^a  im1 
NA  VY  should  be  the  Englishman's  Tetrogmnmaton,*  and  to  te 
held  DO  less  sacred  with  liim  than  the  other  known  one  WDOlgAl 
Jews."  We  can  honestly  say  that  he  himself  on  the  wholl aikl 
np  to  it,  in  spite  of  a  careful  and  attentive  regard  for  hit  pOMMl 
interests,  and  we  may  be  well-nigh  aura  that  if  the  Diuf  eou 
have  been  continued  for  us  by  Pepys  the  Beoretary,  we  BbooUM 
in  it  an  ever-dim  ioishiDg  amount  of  vanity  and  Belf-intureiti  kwf 
ing  pace  with  an  increasing  devotion  towards  the  came  of  b 
country ;  and  this  evinced  by  a  keen  interest  in  compuiog  tht 
navy  of  England  with  those  of  the  foreign  maritiiue  Power*.  i> 
carrying  out  the  old  and  never-to-be-forgolleo  piece  of  udvicf.  f** 
€»t  et  ah  hoite  doeeri,  as  well  as  in  introducing  system  and  oris 
into  the  service,  which  up  to  that  time  had  looked  upon  scientific 
method,  whether  in  navigation,  in  naval  architecture,  in  taetici  « 
in  adminiatradon,  as  auperfluoaB,  and  relied  upon  "  t)i4<  esswot 
and  usages  of  the  sea,"  with  a  rigid  and  dogmatic  consorTstinn  » 
though  they  were  a  backbone  of  iron  sirengtb,  wfaems  U  u 

*  The  Tetngninnutoa  of  th*  Jswi  wm  Um  H^tiral  word  o!  Inni  IMMn  «UA 
«xprMMd  tlte  Mend  luiiie  of  JoIiotbIl  The  Mine  (pnboUpil  tnptrUBM  W 
AHMhad  to  namten  by  other  natlom,  and  tt  waahrf  iu  elJxaBx  ia  tb«  hlkii^^ 
phUoMpli;.  ^^^B 
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unbiassed  and  broader  view  they  appeared  clearly  as  a  source  of 
much  inherent  weakness. 

Dunng  the  early  years  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  we  find  the  chief 
difficulty  of  the  navy  officers  to  be  the  want  of  money.  The  cry 
for  supplies  and  aids  of  money,  "  that  are  the  sinews  of  war  and 
the  bond  of  peace,"*  is  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  the  pages  of  the 
diary.  *'  For  lack  of  money  all  things  go  to  rack,"  the  navy  bills 
are  offered  on  the  Exchange  at  10  and  even  20  per  cent,  loss,  cor- 
ruption is  rife  among  the  subordinate  officials,  and  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy's  oft-repeated  call  and  complaint  causes  Pepys  much 
grave  anxiety,  so  that  he  tells  us  on  one  occasion  his  heart  is  very 
sad  '*  under  the  apprehension  of  the  fall  of  the  Office."  The. dock- 
yards and  victualling  depots  were  all  but  empty  of  naval  stores  and 
provisions^  while  the  workmen  employed  in  the  former  and  the 
agents  who  managed  the  depots  were  creditors  of  the  Crown  to  a 
not  inconsiderable  amount,  those  for  wages  and  these  for  salines 
and  victuals  supplied  by  them.  Lord  Clarendon  in  1665,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Parliament  at  Oxford,  alludes  to  the  surprising 
state  of  affairs  at  the  Restoration,  astonished  "  that  a  triumphant 
nation,  that  had  made  itself  terrible  to  Christendom,  by  having 
fought  more  battles  than  all  the  neighbour  kingdoms  and  states 
together  had  ever  done  in  so  few  years,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  pos- 
ture ready  to  fight  them  over  again,  that  had  so  long  reigned  over 
the  ocean  in  formidable  fleets,  should,  at  the  time  of  His  Majesty's 
happy  return,  as  if  on  the  sudden  all  their  arms  had  been  turned 
into  plough-shares,  and  their  swords  into  pruning-hooks,  not  have 
in  all  the  magazines,  in  all  the  stores,  arms  enough  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  5,000  men,  nor  provision  enough  to  set  out  ten  new 
ships  to  sea."  t 

All  branches  of  the  public  service  were  more  or  less  in  the  same 
condition,  and  the  heavy  burden  of  the  public  debts  called  forth 
much  debate  and  deliberation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  One 
speaker  indulged  in  the  following  similes.]!  The  debts  of  the 
public,  he  said,  would  be  "like  that  serpent  in  America,  which 
would  eat  a  cow  at  a  meal,  and,  falling  asleep,  the  birds  of  prey 
devour  him ;  but  if  they  break  not  the  bones  of  him,  he  grows  as 
big  as  before,"  unless  they  were  fully  satisfied  and  paid  o£f  alto- 
gether. He  then  compared  them  to  "  the  woman's  hen,  which  she 
roasted  with  a  faggot,  stick  by  stick,  till  the  faggot  was  spent,  and 


*  Sir  Edward  Turner,  Bart.,  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Commons,  18th  January 
1666-7. 

t  CobbetCs  Parliamentartf  History,  toI.  it.  p.  319. 
X  Ibid,,  ToL  iT.  p.  144. 
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the  hen  still  raw,"  and  he  concluded  by  Buggesting  that  "it  vis 
fitter  to  do  as  one  did  in  Spain  to  the  inquisitor,  who,  seadiD^  to 
him  for  a  dish  of  his  peftrs.  the  man  aent  him  the  whole  tne, 
hecausG  ho  would  not  be  troutiled  with  the  inquisitor  again." 

Retrenchment  was  immediatDly  ordered  for  the  navy,  the  deblof 
which  was  over  .tG 78, 000.  Besides  this,  a  sum  of  ^200,000  wu 
required  for  filling  up  the  empty  storehouses  and  victualling  ysnis. 
Forty  ships  were  to  be  paid  ofi*  as  being  unnecessary  in  the  peacefo} 
state  of  affairs,  and  a  saving  of  more  than  £11,000  a  month  «u 
to  be  thus  effected  on  the  wages  of  their  crews.  Pepys  is  constanilT 
occupied  with  money  matters  during  the  first  few  years  in  uSk, 
and  records  from  time  to  time  the  decrease  in  the  navy  debl.  till 
the  advent  of  the  Dutch  War  and  the  huge  outlay  which  it  «■ 
tailed,  made  the  task  of  grappling  with  the  financial  probloi 
appear  a  Sisyphean  one.  He  also  attends  the  sales  that  toA 
place  "  by  inch  of  candle  "  (as  the  custom  then  was)  of  deeiyid 
provisions  and  stores  and  of  some  of  the  Bmaller  and  inffliior  ahipi 
of  the  navy. 

At  the  Navy  Office  itself  the  three  yearn  following  the  Reriun- 
tion  were,  on  the  whole,  quiet  ones.  But  although  then  t«  m 
event  of  primary  importance,  many  happened  worthy  of  nonkt 
and  a  few  of  these  will  bo  named.  Pepys  found  hia  pontion  ifr 
proving  steadily  as  he  reckoned  up  his  gains  nt  the  end  of  tiA 
year,  and  his  relations  with  his  colleaguea  were  still  (neaHij, 
though  not  by  any  means  cordial.  The  death  uf  Slingsby,  tW 
Comptroller,  in  October  1C61,  was  a  cause  of  grief  to  Pflpja,BM 
only  on  account  of  a  personal  liking  for  him,  bat  also  beoouMW 
had  acted  as  n  check  against  the  two  Sir  WillismB  (Pena  od 
Batten)  in  their  endeavour  to  get  into  their  hands  the  wfaola  oof 
trol  of  the  Office.  On  the  Sunday  after  Slingsby'a  dettli,  tk> 
three  officers  sat  together  in  the  Navy  Office  pew  at  Bl  OlatiX 
Hart  Street,  wearing  their  hats  daring  Che  service.  asitvsioB^ 
tomary  to  do,  and  discussing  their  late  coTurade.  The  two  ^r  , 
Williams  professed  great  respect  for  him,  but  Pepys  had  »mDf  i 
misgivings  as  to  the  genuineness  of  tbeir  feeling. 

The  new  comer  in  place  of  SlingHby  was  Sir  John  Mfltufr 
He  was  a  Kentish  man,  over  sixty  years  old,  and  had  limn  a  Uaxt 
Boyalist.  His  natttre  was  a  versatile  one.  even  for  that  ogi*.  B( 
hod  taken  up  humanity,  poetry,  and  history  at  Oxford,  sad  IbB 

*  TbenMue  »  spelt  In  muj  wsti,  HmBM,  Minima.  Monni,  M«ie>,  Mai}«,  M 
the  Snt  in  deeidodlj  the  matt  nioaL    It  ooobtk  m  MSS.  ul  tiin  Umr,  ib  tlu  M 
UMmlta  n  bav*  from  lili  cimlamporKilM,  mnti  ml  liia  mmnmnot  in  St.  OltwV.     || 
HwtfitTMt;  Mtonw.  MTWthelMi,  Is  tlw  Moda  ot  writfaig & ia>fcw|#«M|faH>f| 
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became  a  traveller ;  in  succession  he  was  a  noted  sea-captain,  a 
militia-officer,  and  a  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  in  1639  against, 
the  Scots.  His  knowledge  of  naval  matters  and  ship-building 
brought  him  the  post  of  Controller  of  the  Navy  under  Charles  I., 
from  whom  also  he  received  knighthood  and  the  important  office  of 
Vice-Admiral  of  England.  He  joined  Prince  Rupert  in  his  rovings 
at  sea,  but  afterwards  retired  to  the  exiled  court,  where  we  are  told 
**  he  took  his  fortune  yet  always  in  gay,  clieerful,  and  merry  cou- 
dition/*  Pepys  and  ho  did  not  become  friends,  and  the  former 
does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  him  as  a  rogue,  a  knave,  and  a 
coward. 

The  despatch  of  a  squadron  under  Captain  Robert  Holmes  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle  was  then  pending.  Its  object  was  to  recover 
from  the  Dutch  some  trading  settlements  which  they  had  seized 
there.  A  question  was  raised,  before  Holmes  sailed,  as  to  the 
custom  and  precedents  for  compelling  foreign  vessels  to  strike 
their  flags  and  topsails  to  any  English  man-of-war  they  met  in 
British  waters.  It  was  a  delicate  and  much-debated  point  of  inter- 
national ]aw  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
figured  prominently  in  each  naval  war  upon  which  England 
entered.  The  opinion  of  the  Navy  Office  was  demanded  by  the 
Doke  *)f  York  ;  but  Pepys,  within  whose  province  as  custodian  of 
the  records  the  matter  chiefly  lay,  found  himself  lamentably  igno- 
rant on  the  subject.  He  set  himself  to  work,  however,  and,  by 
reading  up  and  digesting  the  well-known  works  of  authority  by 
Belden  and  Grotius,  was  soon  prepared  to  present  the  Duke  with  a 
little  treatise.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  systematic  study  of 
naval  history,  which  he  found,  as  many  others  have  done  since,  to 
be  most  useful  for  dealing  with  various  practical  questions  affecting 
the  navy,  and  not  a  mere  outlet  for  painstaking  antiquarian 
xasearch. 

Shortly  after  this,  much  worry  was  caused  to  the  worthy  Clerk 
of  the  Acts  by  a  sailor  named  Field,  who,  for  some  abusive  lan- 
guage used  against  the  Navy  Officers,  was  sent  to  prison.  He 
maiiAged  to  recover  £30  from  Pepys  for  his  imprisonment,  and  not 
eoBtent  with  this,  after  waiting  a  full  twelve-month,  sent  a  sheriff's 
mill  to  the  office  for  further  redress.  The  bailiff  came  "  as  if 
ifon  ordinary  business,"  and,  to  the  surprise  of  Squire  Pepys, 
ImHlftd  in  a  writ  firom  the  Coart  of  Exchequer  for  his  apprehen* 
«0B«  The  man  then  came  again  with  four  others  and  demanded 
4(1  flBawar.  Pepys  put  them  off  for  the  time  and  went  home  to 
^|j||%.1mfe  was  onoe  more  alarmed  by  hearing  loud  knocking  at  the 
i|^||P:|f  Ibo  office.    He  wisely  kept  at  home  and  waited  quietly  in 
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\fii:.  *.'.':  '.'.'-f,  r.'.-.ffi-:i  hiT  cloak  :Trr  h:?  :i:r.  ir»5  *:::f  alc'^? 
%\it',  iv'»  *.'.':  ';itv  in  ir'iLi 'ia:ion.  On  irrlT:::?  a:  Sr-fihis^  Lane  bf 
•".J'ifjk  jfi  J/v  tfi«;  ^'^T'l'iu  v^yj:.  and  "Tas  mu^'ri  sianled  on  oc-?iiing  rui 
off]':*:  'J'/'if  t/i  h'rar  -/jv.^ihing  fall  b^':-ir:d  it  in  the  opfcxne.  .All 
ihiH  'ra'jv-'J  hiT/j  lo  rfiakf:  solemn  resoluiions  never  to  find   himself 

To  pr':v':nt  iho  recurrence  of  such  another  scene,  an  Act  of  Par- 
liar/jent  wkm  passed  for  enabling  the  navy  ofSeers  to  better  carry 
out  tlf'ir  dutien,  by  which  power  was  given  them  to  act  as  justices 
of  the  pe(ir:e  and  to  punish  any  mutinous  seamen.  No  doubt  the 
lioard  were  happier  in  their  minds  when  this  was  accomplished. 

I)uriri^  the  remainder  of  the  year  1663  little  occurred.  The 
duty  of  ilie  (Jomptrollcr  was  found  to  be  too  much  for  one  man, 
and  Sir  William  Penn  was  appointed  in  February  as  joint  or 
KHHiNiarit  comptroller  with  Mennes.  The  latter  was  greatly  enraged 
and  "  Hlark  mad  *'  on  learning  this,  and  declared  that  he  would 
reni^n.  Ilia  atnitting  about  and  swearing  that  he  understood  his 
wliohi  duty  as  well  aa  he  did  how  to  crack  a  nut,  and  easier,  too, 
hnoauHf!  Ilia  teeth  wore  gone,  and  better  than  any  other  man  in 
KuKland,  waa  a  eourou  of  amusement  to  Pepys,  whose  opinioD  of 
Ilia  buNinoHB  capabilities  was,  that  he  knew  no  more  than  a  child. 
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A  few  months  afterwards  a  hot  discussion  on  the  selling  of  places 
took  place,  in  which  Sir  William  Coventry  declared  his  innocence, 
i)ut  Lord  Berkeley  merrily  remarked  that  he  believed  that  £50,000 
was  about  the  sum  he  himself  had  made  by  his  office,  to  which 
the  Duke  of  York  answered  that  he  wished  that  they  had  made 
more  profit  by  their  places  than'  they  had,  and  even  as  much  as  one 
man  below  stairs  at  the  Court  at  Whitehall. 

Pepys  is  very  careful  in  noting  minuti»  of  dress,  both  of  him- 
self and  of  those  whom  he  sees,  and  we  learn  that  on  one  of  the 
usual  official  visits  to  the  Lord  Admiral  he  notices  that  the  Duke 
of  York  is  about  to  wear  a  periwig.  Fashion  ruled  the  world  then 
as  it  does  still,  and  Pepys  had  a  vanity  for  dress  almost  amount- 
ing to  feminine  weakness.  He  immediately  ordered  a  periwig  for 
himself  and  appeared  in  it  at  church  on  the  following  Sunday, 
although  afraid  that  it  would  attract  the  notice  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation^ which  it  did  not.  This,  with  a  black  cloth  suit  trimmed 
iftrith  scarlet  ribbon,  a  cloak  lined  with  velvet,  a  beaver  hat,  which 
he  pronounces  to  be  "  altogether  very  noble,"  and  black  silk-knit 
canons,  completes  the  account  of  his  attire  and  outer  man. 
T^Early  in  1664  there  was  great  talk  of  coming  troubles  with  the 
Dutch,  and  in  April  both  Houses  of  Parliament  passed  a  resolu- 
tion asking  the  Eang  for  redress  of  wrongs  and  indignities 
inflicted  upon  the  English  merchants  in  India,  Africa,  and  else- 
where. They  pointed  out  a  loss  of  foreign  trade  amounting  in  a 
few  years  to  the  value  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  Dutch  had  proclaimed  themselves  Lords  and  Sovereigns  of  the 
Southern  Seas,  and  did  not  scruple  to  disgrace  the  flag  of  St.  George 
by  hoisting  it  beneath  the  Dutch  ensign  at  Surat.  In  Holland, 
too,  public  prints  were  published,  one  of  which  represented 
Charles  with  his  pockets  turned  the  wrong  side  out  and  hanging 
empty,  which  only  too  well  portrayed  a  true  and  real  state  of 
things;  another  with  two  courtiers  picking  his  pockets;  while  many 
more  of  a  similar  character  were  sold. 

Holland  was  now  at  the  summit  of  her  glory  and  prosperity. 
She  had  recovered  from  the  severe  losses  caused  by  Cromwell's 
naval  war,  which,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked,  laid  the  chief 
foundation  of  the  rise  and  fame  of  the  English  navy.*  She  had 
become  the  Venice  of  northern  Europe.  Her  East  and  West 
Indian  Companies  brought  untold  wealth  by  their  fleets,  and  her 
herring-fisheries  and  ship-building  trade  were  productive  of  great 
gain  to  the  States.  It  has  been  said  that  ''Norway  was  her 
forest;  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Oaronne  and  Dordogne  her 

*  Ranke,  Hi$t  England,  vol  iii  p.  70. 
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vineyards ;  Silesia,  Poland,  Saxony,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Ireland, 
were  her  sheepfolds  ;  Prussia  and  Poland  her  granaries  ;  India  and 
Arabia  her  gardens.*  She  was  thus  the  merchant-prince  and 
trafficker  of  the  globe.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  popoli- 
tion  of  the  United  Provinces  were  trained  seamen,  of  a  haidy 
nature,  and  her  pilots  were  acknowledged  by  all  the  neighbouring 
nations  as  being  the  only  masters  of  the  art  of  navigation,  as  it 
was  then  understood.  The  Dutch  charts  were  copied,  translated, 
and  used  by  English  and  French  mariners,  even  for  the  coasts  of 
their  own  respective  countries. 

The  Dutch  naval  administration  consisted  of  five  admiraltr 
colleges  or  courts,  each  composed  of  seven  counsellors,  a  secretary, 
and  a  fiscal  or  treasurer.  They  sat  at  Amsterdan,  Rotterdam. 
Enckhuysen,  Middlebourg,  and  Uarlingen.  The  StadtholdfT, 
when  the  office  existed,  was  admiral,  and  had  the  appointment  of 
naval  commissions.  The  dockyards  in  Holland  were  kept  vitb 
great  care  and  order,  and  the  naval  stores  managed  with  sacb 
economy  and  thrift,  as  led  Pepys  to  consider  whether  the  exampi= 
thus  set  could  not  be  followed  with  advantage  by  England. 

At  homo  there  was  a  great  stir.  The  Court,  we  are  told,  were 
mad  for  a  Dutch  war,  probably  hoping  thereby  to  realise  moneT 
from  the  prize-ships  that  were  expected  to  be  taken.  Fomui 
declaration  of  war  was,  however,  delayed  till  the  nesct  year.  Bd: 
in  the  meantime  a  Dutch  fleet  of  twenty-two  sail  caused  mnci 
alarm  by  cruising  up  and  down  off  Ostend,  while  Lord  Sandvieb 
lay  in  the  downs  with  only  eight  ships.  Preparations  were  made 
for  setting  out  more  ships,  the  Duke  of  York  announced  his  intn- 
lion  of  going  to  sea  with  Sir  William  Penn  as  his  flag  captain,  prize 
commissioners  were  appointed,  and  four  commissioners  nominat'sd 
who  were  to  take  cnre  of  the  sick  and  wounded  and  prisoners  rf 
war,  and  had  half  of  tlin  hospitals  in  the  country  placed  at  th?ir 
disposal.  Warrants  wpro  is?r.ivl  for  pressing  into  tlie  King* 
service  carpenters,  shipwrights,  smiths,  sawyers,  mariners,  giinnen 
and  soldiers,  and  all  who  refused  to  join  were  to  be  imprisoned. 
Orders  for  provisions  and  stores  of  all  sorts  were  given,  and  coo- 
tracts  made  for  iron,  timber,  hemp,  and  other  necessaries,  as  weD 
as  for  boats  and  horses.  Such  good  times  for  the  merchants  made 
them  regard  the  Navy  Officers  with  affectionate  interest,  and  w 
hear  of  Pepys  receiving  silver  and  gilt  flagons,  as  well  as  beii; 
offered  a  very  pretty  mare.  All  these  grand  preparations  with  tbtf 
pleasant  accompaniments,  nevertheless,  caused  the  Board  some  nif- 

•  DmTies,  HisU  HoUandt  toL  ia  p.  a 
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^viDgs,  and  the  diaryist  says,  ''  Now  it  is  likely  we  have  put  one 
mother's  dalliance  past  a  retreate." 

A  comet  or  "  blazing  star/'  as  the  popular  name  then  was,  added 
JO  the  general  excitement  and  consternation.  It  had  been  first  seen 
n  Spain  in  the  middle  of  November  1664,  but  Pepys  mentions  it 
18  being  the  talk  of  London  jast  before  Christmas  time.  At  that 
ime  it  did  not  rise  till  about  11  o'clock  at  night,^  and  would  not 
}e  on  the  meridian  till  2  a.m.  ;  thus  we  hear  of  the  King  and  Queen 
sitting  up  late  to  see  it,  as  did  Pepys  himself.  In  the  next  spring, 
mother  "  blazing  star  '*  was  seen,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
iras  brighter  than  the  former  one.  It  was  even  visible  for  some 
ime  after  daylight,  with  a  bright  tail  streaming  westward. 

All  these  portents  of  war  were  actually  preceded  by  hostilities, 
irithout  formal  declaration  of  war.  The  Dutch  convoy  of  merchant- 
nen  from  Bordeaux  with  wine  and  brandy,  was  taken  and  brought 
nto  £uglish  ports  in  November  1664,  and  this  marked  the  actual 
aeginning  of  the  war.  At  this  same  time  Charles  was  reviewing  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  the  preparations  that  were  needed 
ind  being  made  for  a  war.  *'It  was,"  says  Ranke,t  "as  it  were 
m  affair  of  honour  between  two  combatants  who  are  inflamed  by  a 
.ong-restrained  animosity,  each  of  whom  believes  himself  to  bo 
ihe  stronger.  .  .  .  Political  were  added  to  mercantile  motives; 
notives  of  home  policy  sharpened  those  of  foreign  policy.  By  a 
kind  of  natural  necessity,  the  two  maritime  Powers  were  once  more 
Irawn  into  war.  They  were  filled  with  eagerness  for  it.  The 
Dutch  wished  to  maintain  what  they  possessed,  the  English  to 
sonqaer  what  in  their  opinion  belonged  to  them." 

A  vote  of  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling  speedily  answered  the 
King's  request  for  help,  and  on  the  22nd  February  16f)5,  the  Boyul 
Deolaration  of  War  was  signed  and  published,  being  proclaimed  at 
the  Boyal  Exchange  with  due  ceremony  on  March  4.  The  Duke 
Df  York  went  down  the  river  to  Tilbury  to  take  the  command  of 
the  fleet.  His  dress  was  a  buff  coat  and  a  hat  covered  with  black 
velvet,  for  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  recognised  naval  uniform 
or  dma  till  fall  eighty  years  later,  though  an  attempt  was  being 
Bade  in  the  French  navy  at  that  time  to  introduce  uniformity  in 
toes  among  the  officers.  While  the  Duke  of  York  was  absent 
iiottl^  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  acted  for  him  at  Whitehall, 

•  JfalNr*.  7«hFblk  1884  (No.  746> 

;t  MiBL  A^fmd,  toL  iiL  pp.  424,  427. 
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having  full  power  delegated  to  him  over  the  Navy  Board,  the  fie- 
tuallers,  and  ail  other  naval  husiness,  in  addition  to  his  own  proper 
duties  relating  to  the  army  and  the  care  of  the  public  peace. 

Fepys  now  comes  into  great  favour.  He  hears  with  much  satid- 
faction  of  the  death  of  old  Barlow,  to  whom  he  had  snrrendeied 
;£100  of  his  salary  each  year,  but  expresses  as  much  decent  sorrow 
as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances ;  he  becomes  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  which  had  recently  been  incorporated  at 
Gresham  College ;  he  is  made  Treasurer  to  the  Committee  for 
managing  affairs  at  Tangier ;  and  he  wins  golden  opinions  from 
the  King,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.  The 
old  difficulty  about  money  recurs,  and  on  one  occasion  at  a  meeting 
at  Whitehall,  when  Pepys  gave  an  account  of  the  charge  of  the 
navy  and  the  want  of  money^  the  other  officers  all  held  up  their 
hands  at  the  state  of  affairs.  *^ '  What  shall  we  do  ?  '  cried  thr- 
Lord  Treasurer.  '  Why,  what  means  all  this,  Mr.  Pepys  ?  This  is 
true,  you  say  ;  but  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  I  have  given 
all  I  can,  for  my  life !  Why  will  not  people  lend  their  money? 
Why  will  they  not  trust  the  King  as  well  as  Oliver  ?  Why  do  our 
prizes  come  to  nothing,  that  yielded  so  much  heretofore  ?  '  And 
this  was  all  we  could  get,  and  went  away  without  other  answer." 
A  day  or  two  after,  the  King  addressed  Pepys  personally,  "  so  tha; 
hereafter  I  must  not  go  thither,  but  with  expectation  to  be  que^ 
tioned^  and  to  be  ready  to  give  good  answers."  And  the  King  did 
speak  to  him  afterwards,  he  says,  about  navy  business  whenever 
he  met  him.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle,  too,  gave  him  no  little  pride 
and  pleasure  by  saying,  ''T  was  the  right  hand  of  the  navy  here, 
nobody  but  I  taking  care  of  anything  therein ;  so  that  he  shonld 
not  know  what  could  be  done  without  me." 

The  English  fleet  of  about  110  ships  had  now  put  to  sea  in 
three  squadrons.  The  Duke  of  York  commanded  the  Bed  squadron 
of  thirty-eight  vessels  with  two  fire-ships  attached  ;  the  White  was 
led  by  the  once  fiery  and  impetuous  Prince  Rupert,  the  dashing 
commander  of  the  Boyalist  Cavalry,  who  had  now  become  cautions 
and  vigilant,  and  with  him  were  thirty-six  ships  and  some  smalbr 
craft ;  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  Admiral  of  the  Blae  sqnadnm^ 
having  thirty-six  ships,  a  fire-ship,  and  some  ketches.  The  whok 
fleet  mustered  over  21,000  men,  and  each  squadron  contained 
several  hired  merchant  ships,  which  were  armed  and  commandad 
by  naval  officers,  and  thus  took  their  places  with  the  others  in  tb* 
line  of  battle. 

The  Dutch  fleet  of  112  vessels,  carrying  over  22,000  men.  wt» 
divided  into  seven  squadrons,  the  chief  command  being  gifen  ifr 
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Admiral  Opdam  Wassenaar,  wbo  had  not  originally  been  brought 
up  to  the  sea,  hut  wbo  owed  his  rapid  advancement  in  the  navy 
to  bia  important  poeition  among  those  who  opposed  the  Orange 
party.  Immense  exertions  had  been  necessary  to  set  out  this  large 
number  of  sbipe  and  men  ;  a  subsidy  of  14,000,000  guilders  (or 
£1,400,000),  had  been  voted  by  the  States  for  the  expense  of 
equipping  and  maintaining  the  fleet,  and  for  improving  the  forti- 
fications of  the  maritime  towns;  the  whale  and  herring  fisheries 
were  suspended  in  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  suameu  ; 
while  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  whose  interests  iu  the  war 
were  great,  engaged  to  set  forth  and  maintain  twenty  men  of  war. 

On  the  1st  Juue  the  Dutch  fleet  was  sighted  by  the  English, 
who  were  lying  at  anchor  in  Solebay,  or  SoutbwoJd  Bay,  a  favourite 
rendezvous  during  the  summer,  as  it  was  a  ooDvenient  spot  tor 
getting  water  and  victuals.  On  this  and  the  next  Jay  the  Dutch 
stood  off  and  did  not  take  the  advantage  which  the  south-easterly 
wind  gave  them.  Ou  the  third,  a  red-letter  day  in  the  calendar 
of  all  naval  historians,  the  wind  veered  to  S.W.,  and  between  two 
and  three  in  the  morning  the  English  fleet  had  obtained  the  weather- 
gauge  of  the  enemy.  The  rival  combatants  were  then  about  four- 
teen leagues  S.S.E.  of  Lowestoft,*  and  at  3  a.m.  the  battle  began. 
The  line- of- battle  on  each  side  extended  some  five  leagues,  and 
both  fleets  were  close-hauled  on  the  starboard  tack.  The  real 
fighting  commenced  at  10  o'clock,  witli  afnir  breeze  and  the  cloud- 
lesB  nky  of  a  bright  warm  June  day.  The  mansuvrcs  consisted 
of  a  series  of  efl'orts  on  the  part  of  each  fleet  to  obtain  the  wind 
of  the  other,  at  a  distance  too  great  for  the  use  of  small-arms ; 
and  the  length  of  the  lines  made  this  a  tedious  business.  At 
Isngth  the  Duke  of  York's  ship,  the  Royal  C/iartes,  a  good 
uiler,  got  ahead  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  led  the  van,  and 
the  Duke,  spying  out  Opdam 's  flagship  by  the  pendant  under 
Ub  fltandard,  declared  that  he  himself  would  have  a  bout  with 
tbe  Datob  Admiral.  At  the  third  shot  the  Eendracht  blew  up, 
iritb  thfl  Admiral,  who  had  been  coolly  giving  his  orders  firom  a 
tur  on  deck,  and  all  her  crew.  The  Dutch  line  had  previously 
I  broken   and  separated  in    two,t   and  now  the  loss  of  tbur 

tef  filled  them  with  dismay,  at  the  same  time  that  it  encouraged 
leet.     A  confused  flight  of  the  enemy  immediately  fol- 

f  TIm  bftttio  is  known  by  mors  thmn  dh  nmaa.    It  1«  eallsd  Um  btttU  of  H«r- 
'll  or  of  Loiroetoft,  kod  hj  Hoita  tlta  ■aeimd  battla  of  tho  Tozal,  to  dlatingnlih  h 

■  thAt  totight  in  16SS.    Tha  dstai  ua  glvan  ban,  ueording  to  tho  t-j;"-*' 

Htm,  fa  oM  frtf la. 
V  MoM  n*Titl  hist<uUn*  igiw  fai  "■"■**  ""'"g  that  tUi  U  tha  But  iBthaDUs 

'    il  of  breaking  or  altligf  tkmfigk  Ha  tmmft  ttw. 
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lowed,  HDtl  the  English  pursued  them  pell-pell,  inflicUng  great 
lose  bnth  of  ships  and  meu. 

The  news  of  the  victory  wns  received  with  great  rejoicing.  "  A 
greater  victory  never  known  in  the  world,"  remarks  Pepjs,  inJ 
bonfires  and  bells  hailed  the  event.  Silver  medaU  were  strock 
to  commemorate  tlie  battle,  having  the  Duke's  bust  and  an  inscrip- 
tion of  his  titles  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  a  trophy  with 
ships  engaged  and  the  motto  "  Nee  minor  in  tenis,  June  111, 
MDCLXV."  Another  smaller  silver  medal  celebrated  the  Damioiaii 
of  the  Hva,  with  the  King  in  a  sea-chariot  drawn  by  four  sea- 
horses, and  the  motto  "Pontus  serviet,  1665." 

The  English  seamen  had  tbught  well  in  spite  of  many  obitida, 
foremost  among  which  was  the  weakness  of  the  crews  of  mosto/ 
the  ships  engaged — this,  however,  being  counterbalanced  by  their 
enthiisrastic  eheerfiilaess  of  spirit,  and  the  contempt  which  thej 
entertained  for  the  Hollanders.  A  gentlemen  of  the  DaliB'tnilB 
writing  from  the  fleet  ofiers  to  send  his  friend,  when  tbej  caw 
to  an  engagement,  "  the  first  Dutchman's  ears  for  anombnlUto 
the  soiitli  window  of  his  lodgings  ;  if  their  thickness  will  not  mhr 
him  from  the  sun  [referring  to  the  hut  weather  then  prevalent],  k 
knows  not  what  will."  A  shameful  scarcity  of  clothing  brongkt 
on  illness  with  a  large  number  ot  the  men,  in  consequenoe  of  tbi 
NavyxlopBellers  not  being  able  to  obtain  sufficient  monoytonp^ 
the  clothes  required  ;  and,  to  ndd  to  this,  the  beer  sent  bj  tha  w- 
tuiillers  was  found  to  be  uiiwhnlesome  and  badly  brewed.  Then  w* 
a  gri:nt  want  of  stores  of  all  kinds,  and  even  flags  and  pendiDb 
were  not  snpphed  tn  nit  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  ueceBsary  tboBgh 
these  were  for  making  and  obeying  orders  and  signals. 

The  plague  now  made  its  appearance  in  London  and  in  Uie ships !■ 
the  river.  Two  years  previously  warning  had  come  from  AmtariMi 
and  quarantine*  had  been  enforced  on  ships  arriving  from  iifttud 
ports.  Daily  the  plague  increased,  and  Pepys  notes  with  atok 
apprehension  the  growing  number  of  honses  and  shops  madritf 
a  red  cross  upon  the  door,  and  "  Lord  have  memy  upon  ns  "writlis 
above  it,  and  the  continual  tolling  of  the  church- bells,  either  ft 
deaths  or  funerals.  At  last,  on  the  ISih  Angust,  the  King,  tbsait 
Salisbury,  wrote  to  the  Navy  Board  that  the  great  increase  of  idIm- 
tion  about  London  and  Westminster  mnde  it  inconvenient  fof  lUt 
Office,  which}  St  that  time,  wbb  of  great  coneeru.  Ue,  ihoisfen 
ordered  it  to  be  removed  to  sncb  rooms  in  the  Manor-HMW  * 
Greenwioh   as   Sir    John    Denhata,  the  King's  survuyvr,  ibosM 

*  Thii  ward  h>d  «p  to  thli  tfanB  retabMd  Iti  literal  nmnii^  ot/trtj  i^  ^ 
ttbWMntoriinnlite*<wtwiawMhiHi»»«lwtk^jjrtggfcgft.        _^  >-«iSji 
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appoint,  there  to  continue  during  pleasure.  On  the  28th  August 
Fepys  left  London  to  live  at  Woolwich,  and  was  much  troubled  as 
to  what  he  should  do  with  his  money.  In  his  day  there  was  no 
banking  system,  and  he  found  himself  possessed  of  the  largest  sum 
of  money  he  had  ever  yet  had,  with  most  of  it  in  hand  ;  for  a  while 
at  least  he  resolved  to  trust  it  to  an  iron  chest.  It  was  high  time 
that  he  did  leave  the  city  ;  for  food  and  drink  were  hardly  pro- 
curable, his  physician  had  died  of  the  plague,  '*  the  butcheries " 
were  infected,  his  brewer's  house  was  sluit  up,  and  the  baker,  with 
bis  whole  family,  dead.  "  Death,"  it  has  been  said, "  rode  triumph- 
ant through  every  street,  as  if  it  would  have  given  no  quarter  to 
any  of  mankind,  and  ravaged  as  if  it  would  have  swallowed  all 
mortality."* 

m 

At  Greenwich  Pepys  transacted  his  business,  after  having  duly 
purged  his  ink-horn  and  papers,  till  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year.  In  the  midst  of  the  national  troubles  he  reckoned  himself  u 
happy  man,  so  far  as  his  worldly  possessions  were  concerned,  for 
during  the  year  his  accounts  showed  an  increaae  of  over  i;3,000. 
This  was  chiefly  owing  to  "  a  low  proiitable  jobs'*  brought  in  to 
bim  by  his  Tangier  business,  and  for  some  contracts  made  with 
Sir  William  Warren,  a  London  merchant,  for  naval  stores.  In 
October  he  was  appointed  to  the  lucrative  post  of  Surveyor-General 
of  the  Victualling,  in  which  he  had  taken  great  interest,  and  for 
which  he  was  pronounced  to  be  "  the  fittest  man  in  England."  The 
ofiBce  was  reckoned  to  bring  him  in  ;£800  per  annum,  beside  the 
margin  for  profits  and  presents.  The  victualling  of  the  navy  was 
an  important  duty,  and  had  been  looked  upon  as  such  ever  sincu 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  in  whose  reign  the  lirst  recorded  naval  court- 
martial  arose  from  the  bad  victualling  of  a  fleet  of  the  Queen's 
Bhips  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  Pepys  in  later  years  recorded  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  victualling  as  follows:  **  Englishmen, 
«nd  more  especially  seamen,  love  their  bellies  above  anything 
«be ;  and  therefore  it  must  always  bo  remembered  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  victualling  the  navy,  that  to  make  any  abatement 
ftom  them  in  the  quantity  or  agreeableness  of  the  victuals  is  to 
^teonrage  and  provoke  them  in  the  tendereat  point,  and  will  sooner 
raider  them  disgusted  with  the  King's  service  than  any  other  hard- 
iUp  that  can  be  put  upon  them."  He  entered  fully  into  the 
iBttiOftte  points  surrounding  the  victualling,  and  on  the  Ist  January 
MM  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  W.  Coventry,  the  Duke  of  York's 
ri  SB  a  "  New  Year's  Gifk,"  which  reviewed  at  length  the 

•  Onmbte,  lAfi  ofUmk^  IQTL 


ships  out  of  twenty -two  that  were 
of  money  to  pay  wages  the  Navy 
perplexed  and  troubled  ;  for  numb 
the  streets,  and  formed  bauds  th; 
leagues  about,  some  cursing  and  s 
for  pity  and  consideration  at  their  . 

At  this  time  Pepys  nearly  ran 
prospects  by  a  temptation  which 
oflFered  him.    His  former  patron,  L 
in   some  rich  Dutch   East  Indian) 
orders,  but  with  the  connivance  of  ^ 
on  several  of  them.     For  this  Lon 
employment  at  sea,  and  it  was  fo 
forthwith  as  Ambassador  to   Spain 
river  and  Pepys  went  on  board,  an 
which  consisted  of  costly  jewels  anc 
and  whole  rooms  full  of  pepper,   < 
which  he  walked  above  the  knees, 
trouble  by  rash  speculation    in  soi 
happily,  contented  himself  with  the 

Early  in  l()fi6  Louis  XIV.  issued 
England,  which  called  forth  a  cot 
"  In  the  first  act  of  the  great  naval 
well,  but  in  so  doing  she  still  had  su 
she  would  be  able  to  endure  the  w 
which  was  naturallv  so  much  moi 
doubtful.  But  it  was  alrcadv  enou, 
had    not    hpon   ofii"i«--' 


nil 
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fleet  of  Holland  in  the  Channel.  Thongb  ready,  the  French  ships 
were  detained  in  port  till  too  late,  and  the  Dutch  foaght  their 
battles  alone. 

In  the  preceding  November  while  the  King  and  his  Council 
were  still  at  Oxford^  General  Monk  and  Prince  Rupert  had  been 
appointed  to  the  joint  command  of  the  Fleet  for  the  summer  of 
1666.  On  St.  George's  Day  they  took  leave  of  the  Court  and 
embarked  at  Whitehall.  With  much  energy  ail  preparations  were 
pressed  forward,  and  despite  the  difficulty  experienced  in  manning 
the  ships,  in  consequence  of  the  large  numbers  of  seamen  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  plague  in  Stepney  and  the  neighbouring 
parts  then  frequented  by  sailors,  the  fleet  was  ready  by  the  middle 
of  May  and  awaiting  orders.  At  the  end  of  the  month  Bupert 
received  instxuctions  to  cruise  in  the  Channel  in  order  to  intercept 
the  expected  French  fleet  under  Beaufort.  Monk  with  the  main 
body  of  the  fleet,  numbering  some  sixty  vessels,  was  leaving  the 
Downs  on  the  1st  June  when  the  Dutch  scouts  were  sighted.  A 
fresh  gale  did  not  allow  of  more  than  a  fuw  passes  that  day,  but  on  the 
next  the  fleets  engaged,  and  alter  some  hours*  fighting  our  own 
vessels  were  so  much  shuttered  that  Monk  found  himself  witli  only 
thirty-four  fighting  ships  left.  Great  complaints  arose  among  the 
crews  of  the  various  vessels  as  to  the  fleet  having  been  divided, 
and  also  as  to  Monk's  reasons  for  fighting  single-handed  the 
superior  fleet  of  the  enemy  of  over  eighty  ships.  The  General  (as 
he  was,  both  by  land  and  by  sea)  then  ordered  a  prudent  retreat 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  protected  by  sixteen  of  the  best 
ships,  where  his  intention  was  to  effect  repairs  and  await  Bupert' s 
arrival.  On  Sunday  the  3rd,  however,  at  3  p.m.,  Bupert  came  to  the 
rescue,  but  several  of  the  larger  vessels  got  aground  on  the  Galloper 
Bandy  and  among  them  the  Prince^  a  fine  first-rate,  which  the 
Dutch  burnt.  Next  day  the  four  days'  fighting  ceased,  and  the 
loss  in  ships  and  men  was  found  to  be  heavy  on  both  sides. 

Intense  anxiety  was  felt  in  London  for  the  issue  of  the  great 
battle,  as  the  distant  roar  of  the  guns  had  been  heard  there,  and  the 
fint  news  was  received  on  the  8rd,  Whit-Sunday,  just  after  the 
morning  service.  Fuller  details  came  on  the  morrow,  Pepys  being 
one  of  the  first  to  receive  the  news  from  the  fleet,  and  he  was  rather 
iUrded  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  Mr.  Daniel,  ''  all  muffled  up, 
aad  Ufl  fiioe  as  black  as  the  chimney,  and  covered  with  dirt,  pitch, 
WuL  tar,  and  powder,  and  muffled  with  dirty  clouts,  and  his  right 
iiy*  stopped  with  oakum.  He  is  come  last  night  at  five  o'clock 
iltai^tiba fleet*  with  a  comrade  of  his  that  hath  endangered  another 
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The  next  aod  lost  great  engagement  of  the  Dutch  and  Eogiish 
lleets  duTiog  this,  tlie  second  Dutch  var  ut  the  century,  took  plftce 
during  the  ensuing  month.  Bapert  and  Albemarle  again  com- 
manded, and  the  attack  began  on  St.  James's  Day  off  tlie  North 
Foreland.  After  six  hours'  fighting  two  of  the  Dutch  squadroDS 
began  to  give  way ;  hut  Tromp,  with  the  Amsterdam  division,  in 
the  rear,  was  still  warmly  engaged  and  caused  some  loss  u>  the 
English  vesaeU  hy  his  lire-ships.  On  the  following  day,  the  2fith, 
the  battle  still  went  on,  and  the  Dutch,  taking  advantage  of  ■ 
change  of  wind,  managed  to  escape  into  the  intricate  channels 
which  threaded  the  sank-hanks  of  Zealand,  and  which  werestfelj 
known  only  to  themsdvea.  The  victory  lay  with  neither  side,  it 
was  indecisive,  although  the  rival  and  contending  fleets  were  pKltj 
equally  matched.  A  gale  would  have  helped  the  EngUsh  fleet  to 
complete  the  disorder  of  their  foes ;  but  the  fault  lay,  in  a  greil 
measure,  with  uur  own  commanders,  who  kept  np  the  pursuit  of 
ttie  Dutch  ships  which  had  beeu  disabled,  instead  of  preeaingtboH 
iliHt  remained  iu  a  condition  to  fight. 

The  summer  of  1666  had  been  an  unusually  dry  and  wmnn  me, 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  city  of  London  wai  almaal 
entirely  built  of  wood,  and  that  the  mercbanta'  warehonsei  oob- 
toined  then  unusually  largo  stores  of  combustible  material!  oftH 
kinds,  made  the  chance  of  an  outbreak  of  fire  appear  a  Miiow 
danger.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd  September  a  firs  bnfc> 
out  in  Pudding  Lane,  near  Londou  Bridge,  which  spread  witli  n 
unpnrallL'led  rapidity.  For  four  days  it  raged  fiercely,  being  hdpal 
onwards  in  its  course  of  destruction  towards  Weatminsta  by  ■ 
utrong  eiist  wind.  The  Mavy  OflSce  was  for  some  time  thnatoM' 
by  the  conflagration  raging  on  all  sides,  and  Fepys  and  his  liiDtbs 
officers  were  busily  engaged  in  faasdty  removing  their  nlDRlte 
and  in  burying  in  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  office  snob  dunp  ■ 
could  not  well  be  taken  away.  Among  thoaa  balonging  to  PspT* 
were  his  money,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  bis  wine,  and  a  wsA 
treasured  Parmezan  cheese.  By  the  help,  howaTer,  of  bodita  ■ 
workmen  from  the  dockyards,  who  were  employed  in  polling:  ion 
and  blowing  up  blocks  of  houses  in  order  to  cheek  the  flatoe^  *" 
danger  was  averted  from  Crutched  Friars  and  Seething  Lane,  sail  llx 
Navy  Office  was  saved.  The  dooky■^d^  at  that  time,  wilb  ill* 
exception  of  Portsmouth,  ware  each  provided  witL  fire-engia»~ 
snob  as  they  vere — but  there  is  no  mantion  of  their  being  bioiq^ 
up  to  London  during  the  Great  Fire. 

Iroablea  vere  aoonmulating  on  all  ndes ;  money  was 
Heeded  bat  haidl'^  ku^  iiw  ^ni^i&wmra;^\ 
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we  are  repeatedly  told,  was  as  bad  "  as  if  the  devil  had  commanded 
it";  the  press-gang  was  dreaded  so  greatly,  that  in  London  Pepys 
notices  the  almost  utter  emptiness  of  the  streets  of  men,  only  women 
venturing  out ;  while  the  wives  of  the  seamen,  to  the  number  of 
several  hundreds,  came  up  to  the  Navy  OflBce  to  get  money  for 
their  husbands  and  relations  who  were  prisoners  of  war  in  Holland, 
and  there,  clamouring,  swearing,  and  cursing  in  the  yard  of  the 
office,  they  made  poor  Pepys  and  his  wife  quite  nervous  for  the 
safety  of  a  venison-pasty  which  was  being  sent  to  be  baked  for  their 
supper,  lest  it  should  be  made  an  object  of  revenge  ;  "  but  it  went, 
and  no  hurt  done,"  he  adds  triumphantly. 

At  the  close  of  1666  we  have  the  following  sad  state  of  public 
affairs  recorded,  which  is  only  relieved  by  the  jubilant  conclusion 
concerning  his  personal  gains  and  household  matters,  the  former  of 
which  amounted  to  £2,986  during  the  yenr^  and  this,  though  rather 
less  than  his  "gettings"  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  made 
him  *'  worth  in  money,  all  good,  above  £6,200,"  with  which  he  is 
happy.  But  for  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  "  Thus  ends  this 
year  of  publick  wonder  and  mischief  to  this  nation.  Public  matters 
in  a  most  sad  condition  ;  seamen  discouraged  for  want  of  pay,  and 
are  become  not  to  be  governed :  nor,  as  matters  are  now,  can  any 
fleet  go  out  next  year.  Our  enemies,  French  and  Dutch,  great,  and 
grow  more  by  our  poverty.  The  Parliament  backward  in  raising, 
because  jealous  of  the  spending  of  the  money ;  the  city  less  and  less 
likely  to  be  built  again,  everybody  settling  elsewhere,  and  nobody 
encouraged  to  trade.  A  sad,  vicious,  negligent  Court,  and  all 
sober  men  there  fearful  of  the  ruin  of  the  whole  kingdom  this  next 
year;  from  which,  good  God  deliver  us!  One  thing  I  reckon 
remarkable  in  my  own  condition  is,  that  I  am  come  to  abound  in 
good  plate,  so  as  at  all  entertainments  to  be  served  wholly  with 
silver  plates,  having  two  dozen  and  a  half."  Thus  ended  that  year 
for  England  and  for  Mr.  Pepys ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


By  T.  Hangon  Lewis. 


The  importance  of  ballooniDg  as  adjunctivo  tu  the  materiel  of  an 
army  in  the  field  cunnot  bo  denied.  It  has  been  repeatedly  orged 
by  various  military  writers  that  most  valuable  aid  can  be  rendered 
by  balloons ;  and  no  lees  an  authority  than  Lord  Wolseloy  hu 
very  distinctly  dwelt,  in  hia  Soidier's  Note-Book,  on  the  adnn- 
tages  to  be  obtained  by  their  employment.  In  the  present  ftg«  of 
arms  of  precision,  a  correct  strategical  position  is  an  absolata 
necessity  for  the  achievemdnt  of  victory — for  bad  generalabip  ii 
synonymous  with  annihilation — and  no  more  efficient  means  of 
ascertnining  the  force  of  an  enemy  and  of  reconnoitring  his  potttJon 
presents  itself  than  that  obtainable  by  balloons. 

England,  however,  cannot  be  congratnlsted  on  any  dispUy  of 
energy  exercised  in  this  department  of  the  art  of  war ;  whatever 
steps  it  has  taken  have  indeed  been  the  steps  of  deliberation. 
But  other  nations  have  not  shown  such  laggard  interest.  Not 
ten  years  after  the  invention  itself  of  balloons,  J  nst  a  hundred  yeua 
^o,  military  ballooning  attracted  tfae  attention  of  the  Fieneh 
authorities,  who  quickly  organized  a  corps  of  aeronauts,  presided 
over  by  a  civilian,  at  Mendon ;  and  tn  the  following  year  thar 
utility  was  tested  at  the  battle  of  Fteurus,  and  to  the  aconrata 
informntion  gained  by  their  employment  the  French  aBoribed  ia 
great  measure  their  victory  on  that  occasion.  It  was  obaarract 
too,  that  the  mere  power  of  reconnoitring  had  the  moral  ^bot  of 
encouraging  the  French,  while  creating  a  feeling  of  impotaBoa  ia 
the  mind  of  the  enemy.  Ballooning  reoel 
Napoleon  I.,  whose  trust  was  solely  in  legiop) 
the  ship   conveying  the  balloons  on  her  ii 

any  practical  experiments,  and  soon  afterwardei,  through  theH 
excitement  caused  by  the  stirring  events  of  the  time,  altcnUon  wav  J 
diverted  bam  the  subject,  and  the  oorps  was  disbaudoti  and  the  - 
balloons  disposed  of.  Nor  did  tfae  Freooh  again  take  up  military 
ballooning  until  tbs  Italian  Campaign  in  1659,  \vhen  some  abort 
uoanta  were  made  \ij  Oodard  by  order  of  f 
l^adar  on  hia  own  aooonnL 
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The  successes,  liowever,  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  employ- 
ment  of  baUoona  in  time  of  wnr,  were  totally  eclipsed  by  the 
schievemeats  which  distinguished  their  use  dnriug  the  Civil  War 
in  America.  One  exploit  especially  deserves  notice.  La  Moun- 
tain ascended  from  General  McClellan's  camp  on  the  Potomac  in 
a  free  balloon,  and  after  passing  over  the  enemy's  position,  he 
cleverly  caught  another  current  of  wind,  by  which  he  returned  in 
safety  to  the  Federal  lines.  The  value  of  the  information  gained 
by  him  induced  the  aothnrities  to  at  once  organize  an  aSrostatio 
corps  under  the  command  of  the  civilian  Lowe ;  and  the  services 
rendered  by  this  corps  during  the  campaign  of  1861  were  so  con- 
BpicuouB  as  to  establish  beyond  further  doubt  the  value  of  balloons 
as  efficient  reconnoitrers.  The  results  obtained  appear  to  have 
at  last  aroused  the  British  military  authorities  to  some  activity ; 
for  in  1862-68  they  went  so  far  as  to  employ  the  civil 
aeronaut,  Mr.  Goxwell  (who  had,  as  early  as  1854,  made  a  typical 
"war-balloon"  with  signalling  apparatus,  and  had  exhibited  it 
at  the  Crystal  Palace),  to  make  some  ascents  at  Woolwich,  and  at 
Aldershot  during  a  sham  fight  there.  But  a  lethargic  indifference 
soon  overtook  the  military  mind,  until  the  series  of  successful 
escapes  in  balloons  from  besieged  Paris  once  more  produced  saffi- 
eient  stimulus  as  to  bring  about  the  formation  of  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  advantages  which  ballooning 
might  bring  to  the  service.  Xo  appreciable  result,  however, 
rasned ;  and  it  was  not  un^l  the  ascents  of  Giffard's  captive 
"  UoDster  Balloon  "  at  Paris  during  the  holding  of  the  Inter- 
nitioDal  Exhibition  of  1678  bad  again  called  attention  to  the 
snbjeot,  that  a  committee,  with  practical  ends  in  view,  was 
«iqioiDted.  However,  the  history  of  its  achievements  is  not  a 
brilliant  one.  For  the  most  part  it  has  been  a  series  of  mishaps 
•ad  mere  experiments.  One  has  only  to  read  the  description 
published  in  1880  of  an  ascent  from  Woolwich  in  the  captive 
baOoon  "  Talisman,"  under  the  title  of  "  A  Day  with  a  War 
Balloon,"  to  ^ther  that  the  art  of  navigating  a  balloon  and  em- 
flftjn'g  it  M  an  adjnnct  to  the  operations  of  war  is,  as  regards  the 
Britidi  umy,  still  in  its  infancy.     It  is  evident  that  no  mere  tyro  in 

'•eroBtatics,  "  while  his  brain  is  reeling  and  he  is  not  able  to  look 
nut  or  down  from  his  ballooD  without  a  shudder  and  a  decidedly 

-sreeping  sensation,"  oan  possibly  hope  to  malte  observations  whioh 

;%ould  be  of  any  value,  as  far  as  any  reconnoitring  is  oonoenied. 

-And  there  is  occasion  fbr  little  wonder  that  when  the  disaster 
Oceonred  in  1882  to  the  oalioo-ballooD  "  Saladin,"  resnlting  is  the 
d^ath  q£  Mr.  Powell,  while  neaily  uerifioiDg  Mqoi  Templar's  life. 
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military  balloooing  came  to  be  regarded  with  considerable  prejudice. 
Is  it  eurprisinfc,  tbon,  that  military  officers  ontside  of  tha  small 
band  of  nmnteur  aeronauts  at  Woolwich  do  not  place  much  con- 
fidence in  ballooning.  Indeed  it  is  a  matter  calling  for  approbation 
that,  in  spite  of  discouragement  from  without  and  tbe  freqaeat 
failure  of  their  owd  efforts,  this  military  department  was  prepared 
to  send  a  balloon  equipment  to  the  late  Egyptian  campaign.  It  ia 
a  matter  for  regret,  as  far  as  their  services  were  conoemed, 
that  the  victory  at  Tel-el-Kebir  put  an  end  to  any  need  for  their 
employment.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  seen  how 
they  would  have  acquitted  thcmselvee.  It  is  somewhat  surpriaiag, 
now  that  the  "  war  cloud  has  again  descended,"  and  in  a  locality 
where  ballooning  could  so  etHciently  be  practised,  that  the  Bcrvioa 
of  this  corps  lias  not  been  requisitioned.  Onewonld  have  thought 
that  the  intelligence  gnined  by  the  "  blue-jackets  "  from  the  mast- 
heads of  the  war-sloops  lying  outside  Trinkatat  would  have  snggntad 
the  advisability  of  commanding  a  still  longer  range  of  vision  bj 
means  of  captive- balloons.  But,  to  this  day,  the  mititnry  balloOB 
still  lies  limp  and  neglected  in  Woolwich  Arsenal.  And  lookisg 
back  on  the  events  of  late  years,  one  cannot  help  deploring  tiut 
balloons  were  not  employed  during  the  wars  against  the  Znloa  and 
the  Boers.  By  their  means  there  is  ample  reason  to  belisre  that 
tbe  murderous  approach  of  the  impis  at  Isandula  might  have  ben 
discovered  in  time,  and  hnve  rendered  the  absence  of  Liord  CbellU- 
ford,  and  the  reconnaisnnco  itself  on  which  he  was  engaged,  avoid- 
able. And  other  instances  where  the  service  of  balloona  might 
have  prevented  defeat  and  disaster  may  he  readily  called  to  mind. 
However,  whatever  deficiency  of  capability  may  exist  in  thii 
branch  of  the  service,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  no  will 
of  zeal  or  atrenuous  effort  towards  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
corps  itself.  The  fault  lies  with  the  authoritiea,  who  callosily 
"starve"  this  department  with  respect  to  AindBi  and  also  with 
respect  to  not  providing  proper  teaching  power.  It  has  ban 
arged  that  little  education  is  required  in  the  manipulation  of* 
balloon,  and  the  aaocessfiil  aerial  voyages  from  the  Freuoh  oapMq 
are  oited  by  way  of  argument.  But  there  is  the  same  diScn 
between  the  case  of  a  landsman  taking  a  row  on  ihti  SorpCDtiiif 
and  that  of  a  sailor  piloting  bis  vessel  through  the  intricateocs!  «/ 
an  Indian  archipelago,  as  there  is  between  the  aimple  ascents  toad* 
from  Paris,  when  the  aeronaut  had  only  to  sji  Mill  nntil  dan^ 
of  desoent  was  no  longer  problemaUcal,  and  tbe  scicndfio  asoiati 
of  the  afironant  for  military  purposes.  Constant  pniotk«  ia  9- 
qaiaite,  if  it  be  only  lu  "  nad  "  the  ground,  which,  aooD  after  ^H 
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ascent,  apparently  loses  ita  natural  configuration — a  hill  500  feet 
high  being  invisible  at  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  and  is  only  to  be  dia- 
tinguishcd  by  the  shadow  it  oasta  on  the  ground.  Nor  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind,  which  its  vary- 
ing currents  (which  one  writer  has  compared  to  the  "  vnoTeB "  of 
chess-men,  some  being  diagonal  and  some  at  right-angles,  and  which 
appear  amenable  to  fixed  laws),  a  subject  to  be  mastered  without  a 
long  course  of  experience.  To  be  an  adept  in  practical  aerostatice 
requires  the  study  of  a  life- time,  and,  as  in  every  other  art,  a 
certain  amount  of  proficiency  may  be  attained  without  extraneous 
aid,  yet  a  point  is  soon  reached  where  progress  ceases,  and  nothing 
will  advance  it  but  professional  teaching.  In  referring  to  all  the 
instances  where  military  ballooning  has  gained  success,  it  will  be 
fonnd  that,  as  in  France  during  the  last  century,  in  America,  in 
Italy,  in  Germany,  and  on  all  other  occasions,  civilian  aeronauts 
were  the  instructors  and  the  navigators.  And  such  professiocol 
instrnction  and  assistance  is  required  for  our  army.  Some  master 
of  the  art  should  be  appointed  to  take  the  control  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  be  held  responsible  for  the  instant  despatch,  when  re- 
quired, of  a  full  corps,  at  least,  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  efficient. 
In  course  of  time,  doubtless,  thie  department  might  be  entrusted 
solely  to  military  agency. 

The  French  appear  to  be  fnlly  prepared.  It  is  said  that  to 
balloons  was  due  the  remarkable  capture  of  Bac-ninh  by  the  French 
in  Tonqnin  within  the  last  few  weeks.  From  what  has  leaked 
oat,  for  considerable  reticence  is  observed,  they  have  four  complete 
companies,  each  consisting  of  ninety  men,  and  each  corps  is  pro- 
vided with  its  own  balloons  and  all  appliances,  in  the  lightest 
portable  form.  They  have  at  present  twenty  balloons  in  readiness 
ind  twenty  more  in  preparation.  They  employ  a  special  machine, 
the  Egasse  Generator,  which  is  capable  of  inflating  a  balloon  at 
tba  nte  of  7,000  cnbic  feet  in  the  hour. 

The  diffioolty  of  inflating  balloons  quickly  and  at  a  distance 

from  the  base  of  operations,  has  stood  more  than  any  other  con- 

nderstion,  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  their  regular  employment.    When 

the  Beat  of  war  is  situated  in  civilised  countries,  where  towns  are 

.  10  be  found  witliin  short  intervals,  and  coal-gas  can  therefore  be 

I  readily   obtained,  this  objection   to   their  use   loses   all   validity. 

I  Bnt  in  remote  or  wild  oountiies,  where  ooal-gos  is  of  oourse  nnpro- 

r-DOrable,  the  gas  to  be  employed  nmat  be  hydrogen,  whioh  can  be 

fobtained  by  pouring  dilute  sulphnrio  add  on  to  iron  mfhse.     This 

I  ntetbod  is,  however,  ezpeouTe,  bendee  the  add  is  not  alweys  to  be 

Uutd  ia  »uf&cieat  aiuuititiee.    A  boUct  bukU  ot  o'btHmn^^&tnvA 

^^ «i 
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IB  that  of  passing  steam  over  red-hot  iron  refaae,  a  plan  which  was 
putinto  practice  by  Gnyton  de  Morveau  as  long  ago  aa  1794,  Buttbe 
necessary  apparatus  is  heavy ;  inaamuch  as  it  and  the  other  needfal 
accessories  are  set  down  as  weighing  from  foor  to  six  tons,  and 
this  weight  is  in  some  localities,  it  must  be  admitted,  too  ponde- 
rous. But  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  presence 
of  the  gas-retort  is  by  no  means  essential.  For  balloons  which 
have  been  constructed  of  specially  prepared  Lyons  silk  and  cars- 
fully  varnished  are  capable  of  retaining  their  gaseous  contents  for 
some  months ;  and  this  statement  suggests  that  relays  of  inflated 
ballons  might,  as  required,  be  forwarded  to  the  front  from  the  camp 
or  from  the  base  of  operations.  Balloons  have  repeatedly  been 
transported  in  a  state  of  inflation  over  long  stretches  of  country 
without  ailecting  their  efficiency. 

War  balloons  may  be  employed  in  reconnoitring  not  only  by 
day,  but  also  by  night,  by  using  the  electric  light;  and  without 
its  means,  by  observing  the  position  and  nnmber  of  camp-fires  !■ 
the  enemy's  lines,  much  valuable  information  may  be  obtumd, 
which  may  be  transmitted  by  telegraph  commnnioation  &om  the 
car  itself  to  he  ad- quarters. 

The  part  also  which  balloons  may  play  in  a  system  of  mgul- 
ling  has  been  frequently  demonstrated.  Where  beliognphy  ii 
impossible  by  reason  of  absence  of  sunshine,  or  a  reoonnaissance  it 
too  temporary  to  warrant  the  laying  of  a  wire,  the  employmaot  ot 
plain  or  coloured  miniature  captive  balloons  can  be  utilised  for  tin 
transmission  of  intelligence.  Various  systems  have  been  advoeated; 
but  as  Mr.  Coxwell  was  the  first  aeronaut  who  suggested  this  mods 
of  signalling,  it  will  be  only  due  to  him  to  detail  Ais  syBtem  in 
some  degree.  This  aeronaut  employs  three  captive  balloons,  one 
large  one  for  reconnoitring,  and  two  smaller  ones  idenUoal  in  sim^ 
The  Press,  in  speaking  of  his  later  experiments  in  September  1881t 
stated  that  "  during  the  foregoing  week  experimenta  with  Ur. 
Coxwell's  balloons  for  signalling  had  been  frequent  and  a 
The  twin  balloons,  and,  indeed,  the  trio,  hud  ascended 
vicinity  of  the  North  Tower  of  the  Crystnl  Palace  boveriog,, 
tbeir  tethered  state  around  and  above  that  building  at  a  heighfri 
600  feet."  Again,  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month,  an  eshibtutia 
of  "  Balloon  signalling  in  a  breeze  "  was  given.  "  The  captiw 
balloons  certainly  rolled  somewhut  like  a  ship  in  a  henvy  swell,  b«l 
the  lelatiTe  poeitionB  were  mai&tnined,  and  the  ropes  held  firm,  *n 
that  all  donbte  and  prophetic  wurmugs  as  to  a  swash  and  ocoapc 
were  diipelled."  His  prinoiplB  is  that  the  larger  balloon  sbdt  te 
oiyable  of  nusing  two  or  thne  persons— the  aeronaut  v    '       *^ 
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balloon — a  military  officer  taking  observations  of  the  enemy's  position 
and  the  lay  of  the  country,  while  perhaps  a  third  occupant  of  the 
car  is  engaged  in  photographing,  drawing,  and  transmitting  orders 
to  the  holders  of  the  ropes  below.  The  larger  balloon  takes  the 
place  of  a  central  orb,  like  our  sun,  and  the  two  smaller  balloons 
are  made  to  assume  a  variety  of  positions  in  relation  to  the  larger 
balloon,  by  being  hauled  level  with  its  equator,  or  being  placed  at 
its  poles  or  at  some  angle.  These  different  positions  would  indicate 
intelligence  according  to  a  given  code,  and  from  the  size  of  the 
balloons  their  evolutions  can  be  clearly  discernible  at  a  very  great 
distance. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  balloons,  miniature  and  free, 
were  not  experimented  with  during  the  beleaguered  conditions  of 
the  towns  of  Sinkat  and  Tokar.  Their  position  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  coast  would  have  enabled  the  despatch  of  balloons, 
with  cypher  messages  attached  to  time  fuses,  to  have  been  effected 
with  some  fair  degree  of  certainty  and  success.  And  copies  of 
General  Gordon  s  proclamation  might  have  been  by  the  same  means 
sown  broadcast  through  the  land.  And  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  the  due  dissemination  by  balloon  agency  of  General 
Graham's  appeal  to  the  tribes  before  the  battle  of  Teb  might  not 
have  prevented  that  engagement.  However  that  might  have  been, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  a  balloon  observation  could  have  settled  the 
exact  position  and  probable  intentions  of  Osman's  forces  before 
the  battle  of  Tamanieb,  without  Commander  Bolfe  needing  to  risk 
his  life  in  his  midnight  reconnaissance  by  moonlight.  The  em- 
ployment, too,  of  a  balloon  might  have  dispensed  with  the  unuti- 
lised services  of  the  600-dollar  spy,  because  no  confidence  was 
placed  in  his  report.  It  might  have  acquired  value,  however,  by 
oonoboration  from  a  balloon.  However,  the  Government  does 
not  appear  to  include  military  matters  in  its  programme  of  Progress. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  urge  the  advantages  which  would 
aoorae  to  the  Service  by  the  employment  of  balloons,  both  for 
■ignaUing  and  reconnoitring  purposes  in  time  of  war,  and  as  being 
Ibnign  to  its  aim,  no  detailed  reference  will  be  made  to  the  scien- 
tific qaestions  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  different  gases 
from  Taiioas  substances  as  applicable  to  ballooning,  nor  to  the 
difionU  subject  of  the  dirigibility  of  balloons,  however  interesting 
dnae  matters  nndonbtedly  are. 

-   Ib  oanolasion  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  military 
jndMirities  will    soon    exchange   mere    amateoi    experiment   at 
ibr  some  actual  and  earnest  work  at  the  seat  of  war. 


By  Capt.  W,  B.  McTagoabt. 


We  ore  informed  that  the  British  infaotry  are  to  be  aimed  with  a 
new  and  improved  weapon  in  place  of  the  Henry-Martini,  and,  this 
boing  80,  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  plaoe  if  we  consider  the 
oapacity  and  effect  of  infantry  fire  as  against  other  infantry,  and 
endeavour  to  nBcertaio  whether  the  proposed  change  of  weapon  ia 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  or  no. 

The  thesis  it  is  proposed  to  maintain  in  this  article  amonnta 
briefly  to  this :  "  That  the  capacity  and  effect  of  iniuttry  fin  il 
enormously  overrated  and  that  the  tendency  to  arm  the  soldier 
with  a  more  rapid  and,  in  one  sense,  more  scientific  we^Km  u  t 
step  wholly  in  the  wrong  direction." 

Now,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  having  any  knowledge  of  IIm 
subject,  that  in  defending  a  road  or  dcSle  or  pont  dm  tHe,  tbe 
effects  of  flre-arms,  including  old  Brown  Bees,  are  terrific,  ia 
fact  unconquerable,  and  that  while  infantry  remain  under  good 
cover  and  unshaken,  a  direct  attack  upon  positions  saoh  u  thsM 
would  never  be  and  could  never  be  successful.  £itbei  the  deibnden 
must  bo  so  shaken  by  artillery  fire  as  to  be  demoralised  in  xam, 
and  hurled  into  confusion  by  the  destruction  of  their  bieastwoikiy 
or  they  must  he  attacked  in  Sank  firom  a  superior  poaition  or  \^ 
surprise.  This  stem  fact  was  a  fact  in  the  days  of  BorodinD  and 
Ansterlitz,  and,  a  fortiori,  it  is  a  sterner  fiiot  now  in  then  dqi 
of  more  rapid  loading  and  greater  aocnraoy  and  range.  But  it  ii 
one  of  the  eternal  weaknessea  of  the  human  mind,  that  men  are 
nnable,  as  a  rule,  to  accurately  estimate  the  effect  of  varying  nod 
changing  conditions  upon  the  one  central  fact  that  they  may  faavo 
firmly  grasped.  Because  it  is  admitted,  beyond  all  posaibility  e(— 
dispute,  that  tha  fire  of  intantry  defending  a  defile  or  rood  ih  a 
that  no  attempt  at  attack  along  this  line  of  fire  can  be  thought  i 
it  seems  to  be  argned  that,  therefore,  this  fire  so  Hhiittoring  i 
destnicQve  will  he  nearly  as  destmotive  and  shattering  when  i 
oonoentrated,  and  distribnted  both  aa  to  markamen  &nd  objoi 
along  a  line  of  two  or  tliree  milea  in  length.  1  Bay  nearly  | 
deatmotiTef  beoause,  of  ooona,  it  »  xeoognised  that  na,  Ute  coi 
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tions  are  difTercnt  so  also  will  be  the  effect;  but  I  venture  to  think 
that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  grasped  how  great  the  difTercnce  in  the 
conditions  is^  and  therefore  how  great  the  difference  in  the  effect. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  the  conditions  of  rifle-shooting  are. 
Given  a  known  range  of  say  600  yards,  and  the  foresight  of  the 
rifle  will  cover  nearly  half  of  the  body  of  a  man  standing  upright 
at  that  range;  let  him  have  only  his  head  exposed,  and  with 
kno^vn  range,  with  perfect  conditions  of  wind  and  light,  with 
ample  time  and  without  excitement,  the  best  shot  in  the  army 
would  scarcely  hit  that  head  once  in  ten  shots,  and  the  ordinary 
regimental  marksman  not  once  in  twenty^  for,  remember,  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  body,  as  in  breathing  or  in  pulling 
the  trigger,  will  make  them  miss  that  head.  Moreover,  a  service 
rifle  gets  knocked  about  a  little,  generally  quite  enough  to  make 
the  difference  of  six  inches  in  600  yards  ;  and,  also,  though  care- 
fully made,  all  cartridges  are  not  exactly  alike  as  to  quantity  of 
powder  to  a  grain  or  two,  nor  are  they  alike  as  to  dryness ;  hygro- 
metric  conditions  vary  the  rapidity  and  totality  of  the  combustion 
of  powder;  and  all  these  things  just  make  the  difference.  Suppose 
your  soldier,  now,  has  none  of  those  perfect  conditions.  Suppose 
the  light  is  varying^  the  wind  unsteady,  suppose  he  himself  is 
blown  with  half  a  mile  of  double,  faint,  perhaps,  and  giddy  from 
want  of  food,  labouring  under  excitement,  and,  above  all,  suppose 
that  the  head  has  got  another  rifle-barrel  sticking  out  in  front  of 
it,  loaded  and  pointed  in  our  friend's  direction ;  what  chance, 
then,  think  you,  is  there  of  that  head  being  hit  ?  1  am  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that  not  all  the  armies  of  all  the  world  would 
ever  hit  that  head  except  by  some  chance  and  blundering  shot  flrcd 
probably  by  some  individual  with  his  eyes  shut.  At  600  yards 
the  result  of  firing  at  a  line  of  enemy  simply  lying  on  the  ground 
in  open  formation  is  almost  niL  Let  the  enemy  rise  to  his  feet, 
and  come  on  in  rushes,  and  the  fire  firom  troops  that  are  excited 
and  a  little  blown  is  scarcely  more  effective.  If  the  defenders 
are  regularly  entrenched  and  cool,  then  great  damage  will  be  done, 
bat  even  then  not  nearly  so  much  as  is  generally  supposed.  Some 
penonal  fiienda  of  mine,  who  were  at  Ulundi,  told  me  that  some  of 
tlie  ZoIuB  forced  their  way  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles,  and  in 
wvenl  instanoes  actually  seized  hold  of  the  barreb ;  a  trifle  more 
jjblibf  ft  little  better  leadLug,  and  the  Zulus  were  into  our  squarei 
mm  llien— what  then  ? 
^  ;  Jliu  ttliUery  officer  told  me  that  he  was  aatoniahed  beyond 
j^  vtelMBe  at  the  total  fidlure  and  want  of  precision  and  effect  of 
iaP^'-imtalftJ  An;  even  tfaa  fire  from  his  own  guns  of  case  and 
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shrapnel,  thoagli  terribly  efTeodTe  at  times  when  broagbt  to  bear 
against  masses  of  Zulus  at  ISO  yards,  vas  disappointing,  and  more 
tban  once  it  seemed  to  him  that  our  position  was  carried,  and  thai 
our  only  cbanoe  would  be  a  counter  charge  with  the  bayonet. 

In  Now  Zealand,  against  the  Maories,  the  universal  complainl 
amongst  our  officers  was  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  bad 
shooting  of  the  men.  What  is  the  tale  from  South  Africa,  againai 
the  Boers  ?  What  is  the  Egyptian  message  ?  The  same  old  cry, 
"  Our  men  can't  shoot."  The  fact  is,  it  is  not  that  our  men  cao'i 
shout,  as  compared  witl>  other  uations,  but  that  men  are  animds, 
having  lungs  which  swell,  and  hearts  that  heat,  and  museles  which 
quiver ;  and  it  is  these  incessantly  moving,  quivering  mortals  wbiili 
you  expect  to  do  the  work  of  iron-bound  machincB.  VHiatwu 
the  result  at  TelelKebir?  "Oh,  the  Egyptians  can't  ahoot!' 
cries  one ;  or,  "  They  hadn't  the  right  range,  owing  to  oar  B^^ 
prising  them,"  cries  another.  Ko,  Sirs !  that  was  not  the  Rtfoi 
that  so  many  million  bullets  went  home  withont  finding  s  hDma 
billet.  The  cause  of  so  little  slaughter  ia  this :  it  ia  tk^  Mtrml 
incaiiacitff  of  men — men  in  motion,  men  excited — to  pariiUUoflk 
mechanical  nature  of  their  weapons  of  precitwn.  The  amillM 
deviation  of  the  rifle  up  or  down,  and  where  goes  the  bullet?  Ii 
one  case,  into  the  iiir,  to  fall  spent  and  harmless  S,000  Jin 
away ;  in  the  other,  either  straight  into  the  groond,  or,  rioooh4iii( 
erratic,  upward  it  bounds,  right  or  left,  or,  oftener  atill,  it  ii  tha 
and  there  smashed  into  little  pieces.  Even  if  a  bullet  goes  h^ 
level  with  a  low  trajectory,  and  into  the  brown  of  them,  ■■  it  ■ 
culled,  it  is  astonishing  bow  seldom  it  kills  or  wounds.  A  bnllA 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  very  small  thing,  and  the  pp 
between  man  and  man  are  very  large ;  and  what  mth  sthB 
entering  the  ground  where  it  falls,  or  hounding  high  into  As  m^ 
the  course  of  a  bullet  is  much  more  likely  to  be  throngh  ^aoeftM 
through  the  human  body. 

The  first  time  this  conception  was  clearly  brought  home  to  me 
was  some  fifteen    years    ago,  when  quartered    at  Newbridge.     I 
occupied  a  house  some  half-mile  away  from  harracka  \  and  one  diy   , 
two  of  my  brother  offioors  oame  up  to  have  some  lunch.    h&B   . 
Innch,  when  the  nsaal  look  at  the  horses  was  over,  wu  comiDDDCM 
to   practise   with   my   revolver.     It   was   one   of  tho  big,  hM*? 
description,  canying  what  is  now  known  as  the  service  bolU* ;  •o' 
fit  twelve  paaes,  firing  at  an  ordinary  envelope  slui-k  upon  a  f**    I 
poet,  very  good  praotioe  we  made,  rarely  missing  the  cuvdope,  ui   , 
if  WB  ^,  nnec  Vj  num  thso.  half  au  inch ;  but,  bpr  iaJ 
always  nun2tib«'Vshto»'«ti&«h^'ntK-'w*  '        ' 
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the  yard  were  a  whole  crowd  of  fowls,  twenty  of  them  or  more, 
belonging  to  my  landlord,  huddled  more  or  less  in  one  big  group, 
very  basy  picking  up  some  grain  that  had  been  thrown  to  them. 
One  old  cock  strutted  find  pecked  a  little  apart,  keeping  jealous 
guard  over  a  spccinl  patch  of  corn.  Wearied  with  bloodless 
success,  one  of  my  guests  said,  "  Let  'a  have  a  shot  at  that  old 
cock.  Never  mind  the  landlord ;  I  '11  pa)-  for  the  cock  if  I  hurt 
him."  "  Very  well,"  said  I;  "have  a  crack  at  him.  But  don't 
use  your  left  arm  as  a  support:  hold  the  revolver  out  stniight, 
and  see  if  you  can  hit  him."  About  ten  paces  was  tho  distance,  and 
bang  went  the  revolver.  I  think  the  bullet  must  have  gone  near 
him,  for  he  gave  a  sort  of  deprecatory  jump,  and  went  on  eating  as 
hard  as  ho  could,  whereupon  we  all  laughed.  My  friend,  a  little 
nettled,  turned  to  me,  and  said,  "  Have  a  shot  yourself  before  you 
langh."  I  did  so  with  no  bettor  success,  and  then  Number  Three 
had  his  turn ;  but  the  old  cock  was  never  the  worse.  Again  we 
tried,  with  no  better  success,  till,  half  enraged,  my  first  friend 
turned  suddenly,  and  said,  "  I  will  kill  something,"  and  fired  point- 
blank  at  about  eight  paces  into  the  thick  of  the  crowd  of  cocks 
and  hens  all  huddled  up  together.  Still  no  result.  One  old  hen 
gave  a  cluck  as  if  she  thought  something  was  wrong,  but  there  was 
no  apparent  damage.  My  aatonishment  was  unbounded ;  and, 
troth  to  tell,  we  all  got  a  little  excited,  and  became  bent  on 
murder;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  three  of  us  fired  away  into 
the  middle  of  those  fowls  all  the  cartridges  [  had  loft,  fourteen  of 
them,  and,  beyond  a  feather  or  two,  no  harm  was  done,  and  my  bill 
for  poultry  that  day  to  my  landlord  was  the  good  round  sum  of  0. 
Fifteen  shots  we  fired  iuto  the  crowd,  and  no  one  was  a  penny  the 
wone.  That  set  me  thinking,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
rifle  ballets  were  just  as  likely  to  miss  men  as  revolver  bullets  were 
to  miss  the  fowls.  In  after  years,  when  the  air  was  black  with 
Btonee,  and  the  police  repeatedly  fired  upon  the  mob,  I  was  never 
Borprised  to  read  next  morning  that  the  casualties  were  trifling. 
Fivfl  thouuod  people  densely  paoked,  and  three  or  four  taken  to 
hoBpital,  with  seldom  or  never  one  single  soul  shot  dead. 

After  BOoh  oosaiderations  as  this,  what  can  be  one's  opinions  in 
laaaiing  that  the  British  soldier  is  to  be  supplied  with  a  weapon 

KjRakiiig   accurate  practioe  at  2,000  yards,   and  fhmished  wilJi  a 

B.,wiQd-gange?     It  woold  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  bo  serious. 

'*7be  weapon  mvj  shoot  very  aCGuratel;  up  to  2,000  yards ;  bat 
ibe  noldier  never  will.  Behind  permanent  or  semi-pennanent 
eotrencbments  it  iB  well  eaoagh,  but  for  the  Tong^-Hid-tambl« 

_^jrtuaU«of  waiitniUbewcme  tbanaBelen.    lo  m-]  li^oiflDai^'fte 
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old  Snider  is  the  most  sarriceable  weapon  we  have  ever  had ;  it  wbs 
ft  capital  weapon  up  to  what  I  believe  to  be  t)ie  outside  effective 
capacity  of  tbe  British  soldier — 600  yards.  It  curried  a  tbampins 
big  bullet  which,  wlien  it  did  hit,  told  its  tale.  Its  breech-nction 
was  nearly  perrection ;  and  any  ordinary  man  could  fire  at  least  »i 
deliberate  well-aimed  shots  perminnto  out  of  it.  What  can  pos- 
sibly be  gained  by  increasing  the  rate  of  fire  ? 

A  man  takes  just  as  long  to  aim  properly  with  one  weapon  ai 
another;  and  as  for  the  time  taken  in  loading,  what  is  the  difference? 
It  simply  amounts  to  this — that  the  idea  dninimed  into  a  soldier's 
head  is :  Fire  off  as  many  cartridges  as  ever  you  can,  and  the  HOix 
will  frighten  the  eHemy  away.  Twenty  rounds  a  minute,  and  in 
four  minutes  you  will  get  rid  of  nil  your  ammunition,  and  have  ID 
wait  till  more  is  brought  you.  This  teaching  would  be  nml 
admirable  if  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  The  props 
continuation  would  be  this  :  Get  rid  of  all  those  nasty  outridgH 
as  quick  as  ever  you  can,  they  only  encumber  yon  and  don't  luit 
the  enemy.  Get  rid  of  them,  I  say,  as  quick  as  you  cu,  uJ 
then  we  will  go  and  have  a  real  good  how-d'ye-do  with  tba 
enemy,  and  moke  him  acquainted  with  the  really  effectiTe  WMfOS, 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  But  no!  The  soldier  now  is  tkoglit: 
Firo  off  al)  your  ammunition,  and  keep  down  oat  of  bum'avay; 
and  when  your  pouches  are  empty,  why,  then  you  are  qnitelidplM 
and  had  better  rnu  away.  In  my  judgmeiit,  the  weapcn  of  A> 
future,  OS  of  the  past,  is  the  bayonet.  A  strong,  excited,  bi^ 
fed  Englishman,  Scotchman,  or  Irishman,  can  handle  a  IwjOMt 
in  a  way  that  no  nation  in  the  world  can  aspire  to,  and  Uutw 
nation  has  ever  been  able  to  withstand. 

Lord  Wolseley  was  right  when  be  took  Tel-el-Kebir  at  tbe  |Ci« 
of  the  bayonet,  and  it  will  be  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  Alt  en 
future  victories  will  have  to  be  won.  The  present  sjika  rf 
keeping  men  in  shelter  trenches  and  lurking  under  eom  Ji  J^ 
morali^sing  to  their  pluck  beyond  everything.  Aocaston  J^^H 
cover,  and  when  the  moment  comus  you  cannot  get  them  out  ll 
tbe  open.  The  whole  object  of  tbe  drill  and  discipUoe  of  a 
cavalry  regiment  is  designed  and  carried  out  with  mhdy  oBt 
object  in  view,  and  that  is  to  prepare  them  for  Uie  iBprast 
momeDt  of  attack  und  shock  of  charge.  So,  also,  the  wbobrf 
infantry  movemeute  and  discipline  should  be  so  ph 
prepare  them  for,  lead  up  to,  and  culminate  in  the  irruastil 
of  the  bayonet's  point. 


Cinhmitg  m^  Caibring  mt  marc 

Bt  COLOOE'SBRaBAHT  . 


8mcB  the  year  1809  the  Britiah  army  has  beea  suffering  more  oi 
lesa  from  tinkers  and  tailora. 

Esprit  de  corps  is  buried  in  obliTion ;  it  is  no  more  the  pre- 
dominant feeling  in  the  soldier's  breast.  To  substantiate  this 
assertion  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great 
nomber  of  desertions,  and  also  to  the  indifference  exhibited  by  the 
men  when  being  transferred  £rom  one  regiment  or  battalion  to 
snother. 

The  army  is,  at  the  present  day,  one  of  £  s.  d. ;  the  officer 
Stodyiag  how  to  augment  bis  present  inoome,  retaining  at  the  same 
time  bis  retiring  allowance  greatly  in  the  prospective ;  the  N.  C, 
officers  and  privates  thinking  how  to  pass  their  time  away  until  the 
<^eot  of  their  desire  (Boll  on  the  Six)  is  ftilfilled,  in  order  that 
fliey  may  draw  deferred  pay.  I  have  noticed  of  late  that  officers 
an  not  partionlar  who  are  posted  to  their  companies.  The  men 
not  having  long  to  serve  beconiE!  indifferent,  reckless,  and  insu- 
bordinate to  their  superiors.  Under  the  Purchase  Systt^m  officers 
were  greatly  respected,  and  I  have  known  both  officers  and  men  to 
shed  tears  on  purling.  Now,  men  discharged  are  only  too  eager  to 
don  civilian  attire,  and,  with  a  few  pounds  in  their  pockets,  return 
to  tbe  homes  of  their  relatives  and  squander  the  little  they  may 
have  na  if  they  were  worth  hundruda  of  pounds,  juat  to  enable 
themselves  to  look  big  in  the  eyes  of  their  compeers.  When 
pawiileBS,  to  gratify  their  estravngant  propensities  they  must 
pawn  their  clothes,  borrow  right  and  left,  and  ultimately  becoming 
pesla  to  society  take  to  flight,  ofTering  themselves  to  the  first 
Tecroitiog- sergeant  whom  they  happen  to  meet,  or  else  troubhng 
sone  other  unfortunate  village  with  their  presence.  Of  course 
this  is  not  the  case  with  every  one  discharged  under  the  present 
system,  but  with  a  groat  number  of  them. 

jt^j saL^joL _aa 
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With  regard  to  the  colours  of  a  regiment,  whea  the  old  soldier 
had  occasion  to  pass  the  colours,  with  pride  aod  self-eatisfactioD  he 
sainted  them ;  the  young  soldier  will  march  by  them  as  if  they 
were  pocket-handkerchiefs  fluttering  in  the  breeze ;  and  although 
compelled  to  salute  them,  does  so  with  the  air  of  a  theatre  sap. 
He  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  glorious  part  taken  by  his  corps  in 
years  gone  by,  to  have  enabled  them  to  inscribe  the  various  honours 
and  battles  on  their  rallying  goals  in  bloody  but  victorious 
campaigns. 

The  men  who  faithfully  served  Her  Majesty  a  ftiw  years  ago 
were  willing  to  serve  until  "  Death  us  do  part,"  or  until  compelled 
by  the  neeeesity  of  old  age  to  relinquish  the  most  active  part  of  • 
soldier's  career.  How  long  will  the  Short  Service  mea  serve? 
Till  their  deferred  pay  becomes  due. 

I  could  not  help  noticing  lately  how,  when  the  National  Antbem 
was  played  by  the  band,  with  covered  heads  and  laughter  tbsy  (Aa 
young  soldiers)  rushed  pell-melt  to  the  door  of  an  i 
room. 

Contrast  the  behaviour  of  the  men  serving  under  the  old  ( 
When  the  National  Anthem  was  played,  they  would  stand  nqwot" 
iiilly  uncovered  and  wait  till  the  band  had  ceased  playing  befim 
they  attempted  to  quit  the  room. 

Officers  have  written  articles  in  various  periodicala  prainng  tba 
Short  Service  System.  Why  ?  In  my  opinion,  either  firom  a  wnt 
of  that  personal  knowledge  which  is  so  requisite  to  write  a  tmlhfhl 
account,  or  to  gain  notoriety  or  distinction.  The  officer  genenUy 
visits  the  men  after  that  magical  word  "  Attention "  hu  ban 
shouted ;  consequently  he  (the  offioer)  has  the  pleasnrs  of  ii  niiiig 
his  good  boys  when  standing  in  the  position  described  in  Boot.  L 
Field  Exercise.  Visit  these  good  boys  when  "  standing  ew^,"  in 
barrack-room,  canteen,  or  town ;  then  you  can  obtain  a  tme  kno*- 
ledge  and  experience  of  the  general  tone  of  their  oonvcTBation  ni 
behaviour,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  extremely  low.  Tbe  S 
Dials  vocabulary  is  in  constant  use,  and  di^usts  or  contaminal 
all  good  soldiers  who  are  oompelled  to  listen  to  their  foul-moudi 
expressions.  The  inqniry  may  be,  why  is  not  »uoh  disi 
behavionr  auppressed  ?  Well,  partly  on  aooount  of  the  large  | 
oentage  of  young  non-oomnuBsioned  offloera  who  are  afraid  of  beii 
called  follovera  of  Hoody  and  Sankey  oi  other  good  men,  and  ■ ' 
on  aooount  of  the  opinion  prevuling  in  the  service  that  ewMrin; 
nukes  them  appear  tall  and  aoldiai-lika.  From  whence  do  Uw 
gnatei  part  of  our  noroits  ooma  bnt  th«  aliiaig  g^  iMvin^A 
other  la^tomi? 
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Often  have  I  read  of  prisoners  when  pleading  for  leniency  in 
xsivil  courts  promising  to  enlist  providing  the  judge  deals  with  them 
lightly.  Recruits  not  being  required  to  produce  vouchers  for  good 
character  when  they  enlist,  we  consequently  get  the  riff-raff  of 
society.  The  British  public,  knowing  full  well  this  to  be  the  case, 
a  great  proportion  of  them  despise  the  soldier;  and  very  few 
respectable  members  of  society  will  allow  their  sons  to  enter  the 
army,  or  even  their  daughters  to  marry  non-commissioned  officers 
holding  good  and  remunerative  positions. 

T  can  assure  my  readers  that  many  of  the  sleight-of-hand  tricks 
performed  by  some  of  our  good  boys  quite  surpass  the  ingenuity 
of  our  greatest  conjurors.  Even  blankets  will  pass  through  that 
invisible  line  of  influence  between  barrack  and  town  which  will  defy 
anyone  gifted  with  second-sight  to  discover  during  transit. 

The  tinkering  with  regard  to  rank,  pensions,  temtorial  titles, 
&c.  &c.,  would  need  a  very  lengthy  article  in  order  to  show  bow 
military  quack  tinkers  have  of  late  years  been  using  the  wrong 
composition  to  solder  the  pot  of  perfection  for  the  utilization  of 
the  British  army. 

A  few  words  with  regard  to  tailoring.  The  soldier  finds  that 
now  he  has  been  deprived  of  his  old  clothing,  that  it  needs 
excessive  carefulness  and  frequent  visits  to  the  druggists'  shops 
for  those  well-known  acids  (oxalid,  salts  of  sorrel,  ammonia,  &c.) 
to  keep  his  kersey  jackets  clean  for  one  year. 

In  former  years  the  soldier  had  but  seldom  to  trouble  the 
druggist  for  those  deadly  poisons,  on  account  of  always  having  a 
good  stock  of  clothing.  That  is  to  say,  many  soldiers  had  three 
suits  in  use,  namely,  one  for  parade,  one  for  walking  out  with  in 
order  that  he  could  uphold  the  credit  of  his  corps  for  cleanliness 
and  smartness,  and  another  suit  in  which  to  perform  those  dirty  but 
necessary  fatigues  to  be  found  in  every  station  and  barracks.  Now 
men  are  compelled  to  soldier  on  one  suit,  unless  they  feel  inclined 
to  sacrifice  half  a  month's  pay  to  gratify  their  propensitieB  for 
upholding  the  name  of  their  corps.  Under  the  old  system,  when 
the  old  jackets  and  trousers  became  unfit  for  wear,  the  industrious 
floldiers  often  turned  their  clothing  to  good  account  by  cutting 
them  up  into  pieces  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  making 
guilts,  rugs,  pin-cushions,  &o.,  to  send  or  take  home  to  their 
ftiondfl* 

Many  a  poor  old  mother  has  delighted  in  having  a  patchwork 
quih  to  corer  her  bed  during  the  cold  winter  nights,  and  must 
lisfe  vetirBd  to  rest  with  a  contented  mind,  thinking  how  that, 
«llboii|^  bar  son  was  not  a  great  scholar,  yet  he  was  industrious 

88  • 
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sod  thougbtfiil.  This  making  of  patch-work  kept  the  soldier  from 
the  canteen  and  town,  and  also  enabled  him  to  ohtoin  a  good 
practioal  idea  of  tailoring.  Look  at  the  old  soldiers  employed  in 
our  tailors' shops;  ask  them  were  they  apprenticed  to  tailoring 
before  they  enlisted.  The  majority  will  answer  "Ko;  we  atarted 
at  making  pin-cuahions,  then  quilts,  then  turning  trousers,  and  so 
on ;  "  until  now  they  are  competent  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  civiliaii 
life  as  tailors  when  they  leave  the  service.  Even  Her  M^esty  tbe 
Queen  has  patronized  the  soldier's  patch-work,  and  has  also 
awarded  prizes  for  quilt-making,  &o. 

The  old  boots  came  in  very  handy  when  wet-sombbing  the 
barrack -room  floors,  or  for  sore  heels  after  a  heavy  field-day ;  and 
when  unfit  for  wear,  they  were  often  manufactured  into  boot- 
laces. 

The  great  saving  aooruing  to  the  British  public  by  the  sale  of 
the  cast-off  garments  of  their  faithful  defenders  is  really  so  veiy 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  loss  sustained,  not  only  in  a 
monetary  sense,  but  by  the  compulsory  inoonvenienoe  of  thow 
serving  Her  Majesty  under  the  present  system,  that  I  am  son  if  it 
was  but  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  political  quack  tailoi^  thej 
would  only  be  too  happy  to  have  the  false  stitahes  lemorad  ftm 
the  botched  retrenchment  in  military  expenditure. 
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As  on  a  recent  occasion,  when  threatened  with  the  deprivation  of 
their  distinctive  tartans,  oar  Highland  soldiers  find  redoubtable 
champions  amongst  all  ranks  of  their  own  nationality.  An 
announcement  in  The  Standard  newspaper  of  19th  January  last,  to 
the  effect  that  in  the  sacred  cause  of  economy,  and  under  the 
characteristic  belief  that  capricious  change  is  beatified  progress, 
it  is  intended  to  abolish  the  Feather  Bonnet,  elicited  a  spirited 
protest  from  Lord  Archibald  Campbell.  His  letter  to  that  paper 
was  followed  by  others  from  officers  testifying  to  the  great  utility, 
comfort,  and  durable  properties  of  the  head-gear  in  question ; 
whilst  the  national  feeling  aroused  has  sought  expression  in 
petitions  addressed  to  head-quarters.  The  authorities  indeed  have 
forgotten  that  nearly  8,000  men  under  Lord  Clyde  wore  the  feather 
bonnet  at  Lucknow  in  March  1858.  They  have  forgotten,  along 
with  many  a  cherished  tradition,  one  of  the  few  episodes  in  the 
Crimean  campaign  which  every  Scotsman,  and  for  that  matter 
every  Englishman,  might  be  pardoned  for  holding  in  dear  remem- 
brance. Even  after  this  lapse  of  time  we  recall  with  vivid  exact- 
ness the  enthusiasm  that  greeted  Sir  Colin  Campbell  when,  on  the 
22nd  September  1854  (two  days  after  Alma),  he  first  appeared 
before  his  beloved  Highlanders  clad  in  their  own  feather  bonnet. 
Wishing  to  show  his  pride  and  admiration  for  the  Highland 
Brigade,  he  had  asked  for  leave  to  assume  that  head-dress,  knowing 
itaU  well  how  keenly  they  would  appreciate  such  a  tribute  from 
their  commander.  The  haokle  was  partly  white  and  red :  the  latter 
oolonr  forming  a  special  compliment  to  the  42ndy  now  the  Royal 
Hi^land  Begiment. 

It  18  commonly  sappoced  that  the  distingniahing  and  nniyerBally 
jogiain  fbatore  in  the  dress  of  the  Highland  soldier  dates  from  the 
IHM^toat  embodiment  of  Scotsmen,  jud  Scotsmen,  lor  mifitary 
MK^iifi^  xukiBt  fhe  Crown.    But,  as  a  matter  of  ftot»  the  high 
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feather  bonnet  originated  vith  the  42Dd  in  1767,  until  which  period 
they  wore  the  national  covering — the  low  flat  bonnet.  MoreoTer, 
the  as  picturesque  and  no  leas  popular  combination  of  long-haired 
aporan — succeasor  of  the  earlier  hairless  dorlaoh  with  its  vizard  or 
fox'a  head — with  short  hose  and  white  gaiters,  dates  from  a  time 
much  more  recent  etill.  la  the  year  1700  the  Royal  Scots,*  pre* 
deceaaors  of  the  First  Regiment,  were  armed  in  the  old  Highland 
fashion.  They  carried  bows  and  arrows,  awords  and  targets ;  they 
wore  steel  bonnets  or  head-pieoea.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  the  Black 
Watch  are  the  oldest  of  our  existing  Highland  corpa,  and  would 
appear  to  have  been  specially  singled  out — certainly  in  this  instance 
not  as  n  corptta  vile — for  the  countless  experiments  and  alterations 
in  uniform  of  the  regiments  of  their  kind,  the  following  observationa 
will  apply  more  particularly  to  them  where  not  otherwiae  indicated. 
The  earliest  authentic  portrait  extant  of  a  42od  man  ia  that  of 
Private  Farqnhar  Shaw,  the  mutineer  of  1743,  which,  together 
with  those  of  his  comrades — Corporals  Malcolm  and  Sanmd 
Macpherson— who  were  shot  with  him  on  the  Green  by  St.  Petar'e 
Chapel  in  the  Tower,  was  painted  for  the  then  colonel,  Lord  JcAo 
Murray.  In  that  painting,  Shaw  stands  in  a  laoed  and  flapped 
scarlet  ooatee,  a  plaid,  a  little  purse,  and  a  philebeg.  Hia  bOM 
of  Menzies  tartan  (red  and  white)  reach  quite  up  to  the  knee; 
on  his  head  is  a  low  broad  blue  bonnet  with  a  bow  in  front  and 
an  eagle's  feather.  His  arms  consist  of  fusil,  a  bioad-swoid, 
pistols,  and  a  dirk  {bedag).  A  comparison  of  this  piotan  wid 
the  rare  print  of  the  execution  of  the  matineets  oonfinu  tbe 
belief  that  the  kilt  and  plaid  were  draped  in  suoh  ftshion  u 
to  show  the  pattern  of  the  tartan  diamond-wise.  Thia  mo^ 
of  exhibiting  the  tartan  further  appears  in  David  Wiahart** 
plate  of  "  The  Highlander,"  hearing  date  1720,  and  wbiofi  hm 
ever  since  been  associated  with  the  tobacco  and  annff  buaineoB  of 
Wiahart's  BQcceBsors-t  It  should  be  noticed  too  that  then  and 
many  years  afterwards  the  philebeg  iiod  plaid  were  one  piece 
stuff.  The  existing  style  of  wearing  the  so-called  "  boltod  plud' 
seems  to  be  but  a  survival  of  the  ancient  Keltic  custom  of 
kilting  the  plaid  (the  y^i&o^-iRo/jp,  or  big  kilt,}  about  ibeloinfc 
wiappittg  the  disengaged  portion  across  the  body,  and  bringing 

■  The  now  Bajal  Boot!  (Lothlao  Baginuat).     Ejiown  in  1600  oatb*  ttoi^taiMtll 
DoogUi,  when  thejr  ware  lent  to  n«tiee  to  halp  UBuri  Qnatra  ng^inM  (b«  Ijatpt- 
Tbaj  wen  enroUod  in  the  Biitiih  umj  in  lIHll.     In  1HI2  tlie;  obtnioixl  the  Utk  rf  I 
RojilBoot* 

t  The  oldpimnliee  whleblomiarlTMmii  ux  aInTonritflren'Ici 
inth**"U"aBd"'W  were  polled  dowa  two  or  tbrnB  year*  a^a  t-ir  J 
along  Iti  Mmttuni  rida,  A  Qq^vtrr  Street,  HajoaKrkDt. 
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the  end  by  the  back  up  over  the  shoulder.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie, 
in  his  chronicles^  speaking  of  'HheBeid  Schankes  or  Wyld  Scottis/' 
says,  "  They  be  clothed  with  ane  mantle,  with  ane  schert,  fashioned 
after  ye  Irish  manner,  going  bair-legged  to  ye  knie." 

In  a  work,  written  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  entitled 
Oertayne  Matters  concerning  Scotland,  mention  occurs  of  the  use 
of  short  mantles  or  plaids  of  divers  colours,  sundry  ways  divided. 
The  true  name  of  the  plaid  is  hreachan  ;  the  parti-coloured  cloth 
woven  by  the  Gauls  and  Britons  they  called  breach  and  bn/can, 
from  breachy  speckled  or  spotted.  The  favourite  colours,  in  Scot- 
land at  any  rate,  were  hadder  (heather  brown),  purple,  and  blue, 
mainly  derived  from  the  indigenous  rag- weed  and  madder.  Feileadh 
is  Erse  for  a  garment  folded  around  the  person  ;  thus  feileadh^  or 
feiie  beagj  means  the  lesser  covering.  Kilt  is  Lowland  Scotch  or 
Sassenach  for  "  to  tuck  or  truss  up."  The  reader  may  recollect  the 
couolet : — 

1 11  kilt  my  coats  aboon  my  knee. 
And  follow  my  laddie  thro'  the  water. 

Tie  word,  though,  soon  came  to  denote  in  that  dialect  the 
shorened  or  tucked-up  garment  itself.  Tartan,  whereas  it  is  now 
properly  used  in  speaking  of  the  pattern  or  "  set "  of  the  cloth, 
origiially  signified  the  actual  material,  as  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  old  records  too  numerous  for  citation  here.  The  Royal  tartan 
of  Siotland  was  blue ;  whilst  the  French  tiretaine  or  woollen-cloth 
of  tie  thirteenth  century  had  a  scarlet  dye.  In  Gaelic  tarsfin 
or  tirsnin^  signifies  **  across  or  square-wise "  ;  but  the  High- 
land3r  called  by  the  term  cath  daih,  or  ''strife  of  colours,"  the 
varifgated  stuff  donned  by  his  chieftain  when  fully  equipped  for  a 
rnilitu^  or  predatory  expedition.  Beverting  to  our  portrait,  we 
mayadd  that  the  42nd  at  first  wore  a  bonnet  of  leather,  or  of  blue 
olotl,  decorated  in  most  cases  with  an  eagle's  feather,  the  mark  of 
gente  blood,  or  with  a  small  tuft  of  drooping  feathers ;  the  latter 
bein;  replaced  by  a  piece  of  black  bearskin  when  feathers  were 
not  procnrable.  Around  the  bonnet  ran  the  "  dice  "  border,  an 
effettive  arrangement  of  red,  white,  and  green  squares,  which  is 
xetoned  for  undress  to  the  present  day.  This  device,  dating  from 
Moitrose'B  time,  is  said  to  perpetuate  the  chequey  charging  in  the 
anmrial  bearings  of  the  House  of  Stewart.  In  the  year  1767,  the 
48ii(,  who  then  wore  jackets  of  a  dingy  red,  with  black  leather 
mif  and  sword  belts,  were  allowed  to  bay  bunches  of  blaok 
oaltAh  fwthers  wherewith  to  set  off  their  head-gear.  This  is  the 
iwltime  tad  origin  of  the  high  ftather  bonnet  that  was  forth- 
irftt  ffm  to  the  various  regiments  sabaequently  raiaed  in  the 
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HigUaode.*  It  is  clear,  therefore,  notvithstanding  mach  that  is 
said  and  written  to  the  contrary,  that  neither  the  Black  Watch 
at  Fontenoy  (i745),t  or  at  Ticonderoga  (1758),  nor  Fraser't 
Highlanders  at  Queheo  (1769),  fonght  in  the  high  bonnet,  though 
it  was  in  general  nse  during  the  American  war  which  began  it 
1766.  In  1769  (at  Dublin)  the  men  received  white  cloth  waist- 
coats, and  their  colonel  gave  them  white  goat-skin  and  buf 
leather  purses  in  lieu  of  the  former  little  badger-skin  gypsirei: 
the  Serjeants  exchanged  the  Lochaber  axe  or  halberd  for  tie 
carbine,  and  equipped  themselves  with  silver  lace.  The  niw 
sporaos  gradually  attained  to  an  extraordinary  size.  The  sponn, 
with  numerous  tassels  and  a  fox's  head,  constitutes  a  verj 
prominent  object  in  the  reverse  of  the  Abercrombie  medal.  Ihit 
medal  was  designed  by  the  Highland  Society  (1801)  for  preseiti- 
tion  to  the  officers  of  the  42nd,  79th,  and  92nd  Highlanden  m 
commemmoration  of  the  battle  of  Alexandria.  The  roles  of  tbfl 
service  precluded  its  immediate  acceptance,  but,  as  lapse  of  Jut 
removed  this  objection,  several  of  the  gold  medals  have  been  isM 
given  to  Highland  ofiBcers.  In  May  1S82,  at  a  banquet  girsi  ij 
the  Society  to  the  officers  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  and  ithv 
Higblnnd  regiments  at  home,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gktdoo 
presented  oue  of  the  few  remaining  medals  tu  the  9Snd,  Bpie> 
sented  by  Colonel  White,  V.C.,  C.B.,  and  Li euten ant- Colonel EEqr. 
Seven  years  laler  (1776)  they  were  deprived  of  their  piatok  tai 
broadswords.  But  in  1795  this  loss  was  partially  oompeiMtel 
by  the  award  of  a  scarlet  hackle — of  vulture's  feathers — ^fbrtheit 
gallant  recapture  of  our  guns  at  Guildermalson  on  the  4Lfa  Jainsij 
of  that  year.  Of  this  decoration  the  42od  ore  almost  inoidiatdr 
proud :  they  wore  it  in  tbeir  helmets  during  the  last  EgjMita 
campaign,   and  value  it  no  less  than  the  high   bonnet  itsf^.    I 

*  The  Bimck  Watoh,  or  Xn  Frricadian  Dku,  lo  lumad  troin  thttiT  ■omtoo  Hli^ 
ware  embodied  from  the  Six  lodependent  Companies  \a  1739.  under  Aleai 
tonrth  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcatres.    Theo  came  Ihe  old,  but  ninco  AvAa 
77th  (Montgomerj'a) ;    78th   (FraBor's),   87th  (Keith's).  88th  (CampbeU's)  « 
(Oordon's),  100th,  101st  (JofanrtoDs's),  asA  105tb  ;~all  ^hlaadurs,  aevvreUyvi 
dniiBg  the  period  17G7  to   I76t,  tmder  tho  enlightened  •dmiiiistralian  ofLi 
Chatham,  who  aaid,  from  his  place  id  the  Hoofo,  I7<>S  :  "  I  songbt  (or  m»rfl  '4ul 
•Ttr  it  could  bs  fonnd.    It  ia  my  boast  that  l-vax  the  first  Britiih  Mtnittrwln 
looked  (or  It  in  the  mountaiiu  o(  tibe  north.    1  called  it  forth  iknd  drew  tnt-  jvif 
■«avloe  a  hardj  and  Intrepid  rftoe  of  men.  .  .  .  Ibajr  seired  witli  fidelllj,  a  ll 
Imight  wUt  valonr,  and  oonqnared  for  j'oti  in  uccry  quarter  of  lhi>  warlil,~    Hot 
HIgbtoBd  eofp*  no  longer  in  eiiatriti't^  rany  bp  cited  the  old  74tb  (.VTSfU)  ITT-t 
Teth  (UaoDonald-i)  1777-M,  77th   rAtboll).  eist    (Aberdeenshire)  1T7T-Na  •" 
(BB^aiit)lT1&-Sft,wtthcatain<L<l'iiii»nal  battalions  olpr«wal.n   ' 
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^ill  not  weary  my  readers  by  following  the  incessant  changes  that 
were  made  in  their  dress  after  the  Peace  of  Paris.  Nevertheless, 
since  the  present  uniform  is  familiar  to  ns  all,  at  least  in  its  more 
general  aspect,  the  following  particulars  may  not  be  without  in- 
terest. In  1817  the  officers  wore  on  parade,  then  twice  daily,  sky- 
blue  cloth  trousers  having  broad  gold-lace  stripes  edged  with 
scarlet ;  these,  in  1823,  they  exchanged  for  blue-gray  pantaloons 
without  gold-lace.  In  1829  they  wore  trews  of  their  own  par- 
ticular tartan,  fringed  about  the  ankles  and  along  the  outer  seams ; 
this  latter  frippery  long  remained  in  use.  In  1717-20  the  officers 
adopted  for  evening  wear  white  cashmere  trousers  with  the  scarlet- 
edged  gold  stripe  and  silk  socks.  The  white  gaiters  came  into 
use  (at  Gibraltar)  in  1826,  whilst  silver-lace  was  common  until 
1830.  Their  present  hose  of  red  and  black  chequers  date  from 
after  the  Crimean  War.  The  feather  bonnet,  in  its  turn,  passed 
through  several  vicissitudes.  That  served  out  to  the  men  sixty-five 
years  ago  was  so  poor  and  ungainly  a  thing,  built  up  with  quills 
and  wire,  that  it  exposed  them  to  considerable  ridicule,  and  was 
known  as  the  "craw's  wing."  The  writer  of  this  article  has  seen 
the  proposed  new  bonnet,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Queen  last 
summer  at  Osborne,  as  worn  by  a  party  of  the  72nd  from  Park- 
hurst  barracks.  Her  Majesty  did  not  approve  of  the  change. 
The  bonnet,  indeed,  with  its  broad  top,  huge  cock,  and  little 
panache  reminds  one  forcibly  of  that  in  which  Rob  Roy  is  wont  to 
perform  at  a  travelling  circus,  and  is  even  more  preposterous  than 
the  one  which  adorns  George  IV.  in  Wilkie's  portrait  of  that 
sovereign.  In  West's  painting  of  **  The  Death  of  General  Wolfe 
before  Quebec,"  though  one  of  the  first  in  which  he  dared  to  depict 
heroes  in  their  contemporary  costume,  the  bonnets  are  inaccurately 
shaped.  A  very  good  example,  amongst  others,  of  the  high  feather 
bonnet  of  the  day  may  be  seen  in  the  likeness,  belonging  to 
Ciolonel  Mackenzie-Fraser  of  Castle  Praser,  of  Colonel  Francis 
Mackenzie,  who  raised  the  78th  "Ross-shire  Bufis/'  now  2nd 
Battalion  of  the  Seaforth  Highlanders,  in  1793.  Colonel  Mackenzie 
was  snbseqnently  created  Baron  Seaforth  (of  Kintail) ;  his  kins- 
man, Kenneth  Mackenzie,  Chief  of  Kintail,  and  seventh  and  last 
Earl  of  Seaforth,  who  raised  the  72nd  (1st  Battalion  of  the  Seaforth 
Highlanders),  forms  one  of  the  group  of  Sir  Joshua's  earlier 
painting  of  the  Dilettanti  Sodely  {circa  1776)  which  was  lately  on 
Tiew  in  the  Beynolds  Collection  at  the  Orosvenor  Gallery. 

We  thus  see  that  whereas  no  one  in  his  senses  claims  the  feather 
iNmnet  fer  the  native  covering  in  Scotland,  it  is  indubitably  ike 
iMd-dEBBB  of  the  Highland  soldier,    ^imsqcm  bX  ^i^  lfai£&isA 
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Clothing  Establishment  say  it  is  most  costly  and  Dou-diirab)e. 
Their  dictnm  is  clearly  disproved  by  coropeteut  witnesses  and  > 
Parliamentary  Return  which  has  been  issued  sinoe  the  forcgoiug 
was  written.  An  ex-officer  of  the  93rd  Highlanders  shows  how 
his  men  at  the  Alma  wore  feathers  which  had  waved  in  the  bonnets 
of  their  former  comrades  at  New  Orleans  more  than  forty  years 
before.  He  vouches  for  instances  of  his  brother  officers  in  the  old 
Highland  Brigade  carrying  throughout  the  Crimean  and  the 
Mutiny  campaigns  plumes  which  their  grandfathers  had  worn  in 
the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo.  It  appears  that  the  featben 
having  been  originally  obtained  from  the  Arab  dealers  at  Aden, 
and  thaa  made  up  and  re-dressed  in  the  regimental  workahop, 
would  last  a  man  all  bis  twenty-one  years'  service,  and  even  tiieB 
be  worth  to  him  trom  fifteen  to  twenty  shillings.  The  GoTemmnt 
Return  setu  forth  that  the  Guards'  bear-skin — and  no  departnunlil 
committeL',  however  pressed,  would  dare  to  recommend  that  thii  ba 
abolished — and  the  bear-skin  of  the  Scots  Greys  seTflrallj  oMt 
much  more  than  the  bonnet,  and  are  repaired  at  a  greater  uniail 
expense.  Lord  Archibald  Campbell  has  just  drawn  up  ft  t*U» 
which  carries  conviction  to  every  bat  the  official  mind,  tha^  if 
economy  be  the  real  thing  desired,  economy  may  be  seannd  ij 
entrusting  commanding  officers  with  the  parohaae  and  Tcpair  of  tW 
feathers.  His  lordship  also  advocates  certain  very  reuouUB 
reforms  in  the  existing  mode  of  equipping  our  Highlandan  ii 
respect  of  both  the  scanty  quantity  as  well  as  poor  quality  of  ths 
cloth  issued  from  Pimlico  for  their  plaids,  kilts,  and  tmre. 
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In  October  1881  a  fine  old  soldier  passed  away.  A  few  days  before 
his  death  he  said  to  a  lady  who  visited  him :  "  Good-bye,  dear ; 
if  we  don't  meet  here  again  we  shall  meet  at  Head-quarters."  This 
phrase  was  very  characteristic  of  the  singular  school  of  Puritan 
warriors  of  the  last  generation  in  India ;  and  Colin  Mackenzie  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  gifted  of  their  number.  Good 
birth,  conspicuous  personal  beauty,  and  health,  a  clear  mind  and 
strong  memory,  with  an  ardent  philanthropy,  combined  to  make 
him  diis ;  though  all  those  endowments  were  insufficient  to  turn 
from  him  the  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely,  or 
the  insolence  of  office.  Attached  to  the  staff  of  Sir  W.  Mac- 
naghten  in  the  first  Gabul  war,  he  was  present  when  that  officer 
was  slain  in  December  1841.  During  the  retreat  he  was  chosen, 
with  Fottinger  and  George  Lawrence,  to  be  delivered  up  a  hostage 
for  the  execution  of  General  Elphinstone's  fatal  covenant  of  retreat. 
During  Pollock's  advance  he  was  twice  sent  on  parole  to  negotiate 
on  behalf  of  the  Afghans ;  and  twice,  like  a  gallant  gentleman, 
undi  vitam  sumeret  initcius,  returned  with  good  cheer  into  captivity. 
For  reward  his  Government,  on  his  return  to  India,  very  nearly 
tried  him  by  court-martial,  refused  him  the  war-medal,  and  confis- 
cated his  pay. 

The  medal  was  indeed  granted  him  in  1853 ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while the  Court  of  Directors  made  him  a  present  of  six  thousand 
mpees.  Bat  his  career  as  a  soldier  was  blighted.  Lord  Dalhousie^ 
it  is  tme^  gave  him  the  post  of  Brigadier  in  the  Nizam's  service; 
bat  he  got  into  a  aoaffle  with  his  men  about  the  Moharram  pro- 
oesmon  in  1866  and  was  bo  severely  wounded  that  he  bad  to  go  to 
Eoxope.  His  condact  was  censured  by  the  Indian  Gk>vemment, 
and  he  never  got  any  kind  of  military  employment  again. 

After  the  great  Mntiny  of  1867  he  was  for  some  time  en  dUponU 
hUiie^  hat  eventnaUy  obtained  the  eitaation  of  Beddent  at  the 
Oooft  of  Nawfib  Mijdm  at  Marshidibfcd.    Here  again  he  came  ta 
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grief :  bis  straightforward  einiplioity  being  do  match  for  the  law- 
yers, BengfLli  intriguers,  and  other  antagonists  whom  he  had  to 
«DoouDteT  there.  He  then  held,  for  a  fev  years,  the  birth  of  Super- 
intendent of  Clothing  in  Calcutta.  That  appointment  being  absorbed 
in  Lord  Lawrence's  reforms  he  reverted  to  "general  daty"  at 
Bangalore. 

The  Life  is  very  readable ;  fnll  of  picturesque  incident  well 
related  by  a  biographer  whose  taak  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of 
love.  Even  those  who  may  find  the  ardent  religiosity  somewhat 
narrow  and  obsolete  will  find  themselves  interested  in  a  stoiy 
that  shows  some  of  "  the  seamy  side  "  of  Anglo-Indian  History. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

AT   RIVEBSDALE. 

"  King. — What  do  yon  call  the  plaj  t 
Bimi.— Tbe  Honse  Trap." 

Mbs.  Austin,  Roland's  mother,  had  been  feeliag  for  some  time 
now,  that  her  sod  did  not  give  her  that  amount  of  his  society  dae 
from  an  only  son  to  his  widowed  mother. 

"  Married ! " 

The  rumour  had  reached  her,  and  the  idea  vaa  repudiated  with 
all  the  force  of  argument. 

"  If  he  had  been  married  for  five  years  or  more,  as  her  sister 
Asoott  had  often  hinted,  surely  he  must  have  told  her  before  this, 
and  have  claimed  Biveradale,  in  which  he  had  allowed  her  to  live 
without  dispute." 

This  fact  was  conclusive  to  her  that  her  son  was  not  married. 
He  had  disappointed  her  in  not  marrying  bis  cousin  Dora  Ascott, 
who,  tired  of  waiting  for  him,  had  done  well  for  herself  in  anotfaer 
direction. 

"  It  is  all  that  tiresome  Drummond's  fault,"  thought  Mrs.  Austin, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  infiuenoe  over  her  son.  There  were  ciroom- 
rtanoes  which  had  compelled  her  to  admit  Drommond  as  an  inti- 
mate and  tmaled  friend  long  ago;  and  now,  she  thought,  not  without 
bitterness,  she  was  reaping  the  usual  harvest  of  ingratitude  for 
kindness  sbown.  Drummoud  had  entire  possession  of  her  son's 
heart  and  confidence.     His  mother  was  but  second  in  his  regard. 

Within  the  last  five  years  both  her  daughters  had  married ;  well, 
of  course,  or  they  would  not  have  had  her  blessing.  She  had  seen 
enough  of  improvident  marriages  in  her  family,  and  their  bitter 
[  consequences,  not  to  bring  up  ber  children  to  regard  a  foolish 
marriage  as  the  one  unpardonable  sin  in  the  eyes  of  a  parent.    And 
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MrB.  Aostin  vas  equal  to  her  teaching.     She  would  have  onned 
the  child  who  bad  thus  offended  beyond  hope  of  forgtveoeBS. 

Anstin  knew  this,  and  his  knowledge  of  his  mother's  character 
confirmed  his  silence.  He  shiank  from  the  inevitable  sceDe  and 
rupture  which  must  take  place  when  she  learnt  that  he  was  married, 
and  to  whom.  Hagar's  acquieBcence  had  made  his  present  moda 
of  life  BO  easy  and  agreeable  that  ho  was  in  no  hurry  to  disturb  its 
placid  current  by  explanations ;  although  he  often  wished  he  could 
give  his  wife  and  child  their  rightful  place  before  the  world.  Werei 
crisis  to  comej  and  his  mother  and  ftieuda  to  know  all,  then  be 
would  leave  the  army  and  settle  down  as  a  country  squire.  Bnt 
until  such  a  contingency  arose,  he  asked  for  nothing  batter  thu 
the  pleasant  life  that  he  was  leading,  at  one  time  with  his  ragimen^ 
and  at  another  in  that  charming  home,  unknown  to  the  worid  d 
lai^e,  which  was  at  all  times  open  to  receive  him. 

When  he  thought  of  this,  he  was  not  blind  to  HagM*!  marits  » 
a  wife. 

"  Truly,"  be  would  say  to  himself,  "  she  is  the  one  womm  ia 
the  world  for  me ;  the  only  one  I  could  ever  have  endnnd,  ai, 
no  doubt," — this  with  grim  irony — "  the  only  one  who  would  htn 
home  with  me." 

He  did  fiill  justice  in  his  heart  to  the  loriag  patienoe  of  ik 
long-suffering,  much  neglected,  yet  always  gentle  wUb. 

No  wonder  his  mother  saw  but  little  of  him.  This  did  not  tnobb 
her  very  much  while  the  duty  of  settling  her  daughtoB  wm  on 
her  mind,  obliging  her  to  travel  about  the  world  in  aoanb  at 
eligibles.  But  no  sooner  were  they  married  than  she  tnmad  te 
attention  towards  her  son.  It  was  time  he  was  settled ;  aha  oodi 
afford  now  to  give  up  Riversdale  to  a  daughter-in-law  of  fasr  e«i 
choosing. 

With  this  in  view  she  thoaght  over  nil  the  likeliest  gnb 
knew,  determined  that  this  year  she  would  make  Roland  spend 
long  leave  with  her  at  Riversdale,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  tl 
selecting  a  wife  by  her  advice.  It  was  years,  now,  since  be  hiJ 
spent  any  lengthened  time  at  bis  old  home,  and  she  was  determinH 
that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  make  it  attractive. 

To  her  vexation,  hovever,  be  declined   her  proposal  to 
bis  leave  at  Bivetsdale,  telling  her  that  ho  had  accepted  ■ 
engagement.     To  this  came  a  letter  from  her  pointing  out 
for  years,  he  had  neglected  her,  nnd  his  home  :  that  sow 
Aeting  ill  and  depressed,  and  demanded  his  presence. 

Ones  she  flcnld  MBon  lum  at  Riversdale, 
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Such  a  sammons  he  was  compelled  to  obey — bat  he  would  only 
go  for  a  fortnight,  he  thought.  How  tiresome  it  was,  just  as  he 
had  written  to  Hagar  to  expect  him  !  But  it  must  be  done.  A 
telegram  was  sent  to  Hagar,  and  in  no  amiable  mood  Austin  went 
to  Biversdale. 

It  was  a  handsome  country  house  in  its  own  grounds  of  many 
acres,  and  had  all  the  accompaniments  of  wealth  and  luxury. 
Austin's  mother  and  sisters  were  people  who  always  kept  pace 
with  the  fashions,  and  their  house  throughout  gave  evidence  of  every 
fireak  which  the  house-decorator  calls  art. 

Mrs.  Austin  was  a  remarkably  young  and  handsome  woman  for 
her  years  ;  a  woman  who,  you  could  see,  had  been  accustomed  to 
hold  her  head  very  high,  and  think  much  of  blood  and  family. 
She  had  all  the  pride  and  hardness  of  the  impoverished  old  lord 
her  father,  who  had  brought  up  his  five  handsome  girls  to  do 
the  best  they  could  for  their  own  future,  without  his  assistance. 
Did  they  marry  well  he  blessed  them,  and  made  a  pathetic  speech 
over  them  at  the  wedding  breakfast.  Did  they  marry  ill,  he 
cursed  them ;  and,  metaphorically  speaking,  kicked  them  out  of 
his  house  and  heart. 

Having  run  through  all  his  fortune  before  his  girls  were  grown 
up,  he  looked  upon  their  pretty  faces  as  the  source  whence  it  might 
be  retrieved.  Woe  be  to  the  one  who  should  disappoint  him ! 
When  he  died  he  had  little  to  leave  them  but  what  he  had  given 
them  bountifully  from  the  first :  his  wealth  of  pride,  selfishness, 
and  prejudice.  These  were  heir-looms  in  the  family,  and  his 
descendants  had  had  no  reason  to  quarrel  among  themselves  over 
what,  as  it  proved,  had  been  so  liberally  divided. 

But  none  had  so  large  a  share  as  his  favourite  daughter  Bertha 
Moultrie — ^Moultrie  was  the  family  name.  She  bad  been  the  first 
to  marry  and  do  well  for  herself.  The  Honourable  Gerald  Austin 
was  only  a  younger  son,  it  is  true,  of  Lord  Boland,  but  he  was 
heir  to  a  rich  uncle,  on  bis  mother's  side,  who  had  left  him 
Biversdale. 

This  was  a  good  beginning  for  the  Looksley  girls ;  which,  being 
followed  up  by  Dora,  the  second  girl,  marrying  Sir  John  Ascott 
-shortly  after,  made  the  old  lord  very  happy  indeed. 

Mrs.  Anstin  was  a  good  sister.  The  interests  of  her  family  were 
«ver  uppermost  in  her  mind;  to  retrieve  their  fallen  fortunes 
was  her  one  ambition.  She  had  her  sisters  to  stay  with  her,  and 
manied  them  wdl,  having  a  faculty  for  planning  suitable  mar- 
xiages.  Two  of  them  married  men  of  money  and  position  in 
die  9twjp  and  there  remained  only  Sybil|  her  fkYoozita  sistaic^ 
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who  had  lived  at  Biveredale  since  Mrs.  Aaatin's  marriage.  She 
•was  yonnger  than  the  others,  quite  a  young  giri,  in  fact,  vhen 
Mre.  Austin  took  her.  Drummond  fell  in  lore  with  her,  and  they 
were  engaged.  She  was  seventeen  ;  too  young,  she  declared,  to  be 
married.  She  preferred  being  her  baby  cousin  Roland's  play-fellov 
a  little  longer;  Drummond,  very  much  in  love,  demurred.  There 
was  a  little  quarrel,  but  only  auch  as  lovers  will  have  now  and 
again  to  the  end  of  time,  as  safety-valves  to  their  hyper-sensitiTB 
feelings.  He  frowned,  she  ponted.  In  that  spirit  she  left  Riven- 
dale  to  visit  one  of  her  married  sisters  then  at  Colchester.  She 
had  gone  for  a  few  days  only.  Drummond  ought  to  have  gone 
with  her,  being  invited ;  but  he  declined  in  a  huff.  At  a  ball, 
Sybil  met  a  young  officer,  a  very  handsome,  reckless  sort  of  man, 
who  fascinated  her.  They  flirted  furiously,  and  to  the  despur  of 
everyone  be  induced  her  to  elope  with  him  at  the  end  of  her  viiit 
He  was  only  a  subaltem^ — and  penniless.  Friends  on  boUi  mStt 
were  outraged.  It  was  a  mad  escapade  done  in  hot  yoad^- 
thoughtlessly,  recklessly;  but  none  the  less  irrevocably.  Sjhil 
■was  utterly  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  her  family,  not  only  tot  the 
ill  she  had  done  them,  and  herself,  in  making  such  a  muriagt^  hrt 
for  the  wrong  she  bad  done  to  Drummond. 

Retribution  follofved  speedily  upon  her  follies.  She  went  Mtt 
into  the  world  to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  husband,  and  was  bMri 
of  no  more.  She  made  one  effort  to  regain  her  lost  plaoe,  bat  tint 
WAS  not  until  ever}'thiDg  else  had  foiled ;  for  she  had  the  pridsot 
het  race.  Then  she  wrote  to  Drummond  to  interoede  toz  hat 
How  be  received  her  entrenties  we  know. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Austin.  She  had  invited  the  Aaoattt  nl 
one  or  two  friends  to  spend  the  autumn  with  her ;  hot  before  duf 
come  she  meant,  as  wo  have  seen,  to  have  the  sooiety  of  her  so^ 
for  a  few  days  at  least,  alone.  There  was  much  they  had  to  tilk 
about  together,  and  some  matters  of  importance  to  settle. 

She  was  subject  to  mild  attacks  of  rheomatie  goot  now  ni 
then.  One  of  these  had  lately  troubled  her,  nothing  very  acrioiri^ 
but  of  sufficient  consequence  to  confirm  the  truth  of  her  summoos 
and  compel  her  son's  appeatanoe.  His  Orst  evening  would  bi 
spent  in  her  boudoir ;  a  cosy  room  adjoining  her  bed-room,  when 
she  wrote  and  read.  It  oontained  one  xemtu'kable  piece  of  fumiiure, 
much  valued  by  Mrs.  Austin;  a  very  q\A  oak  cabinet,  carved,  and 
dark  vrith  age.  It  stood  ia  a  reoess  near  the  sofa,  on  which  Aa  ^ 
always  either  sat  or  reclined.  It  was  a  family  relic  of  the  ] 
leys,  and  in  it  ehe  kept  all  her  sonveniri  of  bygone  years. 
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II  quarter  past,  and  Mrs.  Austin  was  now  lyin^  on  her  couch 
waiting  to  receive  him.  She  was  a  distinguished-looking  woman 
with  handsome,  regular  features,  a  cold  steel-blue  eye  that  was 
unsoftened  by  frequent  tenderness.  She  had  been  the  moving 
power  in  her  family,  born  to  command  and  do  the  best  for  them, 
from  her  father  down.  She  was  not  a  woman  to  accept  half- 
measures  of  any  kind  ;  you  felt  that  in  her  whole  being,  as  she 
lay  there  in  a  magnificent  chamber  gown  of  rich  red  brocade — 
symbolic,  it  would  seem,  of  her  strength  of  character. 

She  was  thinking  over  what  she  should  say  to  her  son  that 
evening,  or  rather  how  she  should  say  it;  for  she  had  deter- 
mined to  speak  to  him  about  getting  settled  in  life.  She  meant 
to  use  a  mother's  prerogative,  and,  delicate  as  the  subject  might 
be,  to  hint  her  knowledge  of  that  private  establishment  he  had 
in  London.  It  must  be  done  away  with,  for  that  she  made  up 
her  mind ;  so  absolutely  did  she  refuse  to  believe  that  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  rumour  of  a  marriage — which  her  sister  Ascott, 
thanks  to  Miss  Gregory,  always  declared  to  be  the  case. 

But  she  would  soon  settle  that  point ;  for  the  Ascotts  were 
coming  in  a  few  days,  and  she  had  written  to  her  sister  to  bring 
Miss  Gregory  with  her  to  Riversdale.  She  would  confront  this 
lady  and  her  son,  and  judge  for  herself  what  their  bearing  to  each 
other  might  betray.  She  was  quick  to  read  a  secret.  Two  and 
two  skilfully  put  together  always  solved  for  her  the  knottiest 
problems  :  being,  as  she  prided  herself,  a  woman  of  penetration. 

"  I  think  I  hear  the  young  master  now,''  said  her  confidential 
maid  coming  into  the  boudoir  at  six  o'clock.  Mrs.  Mayhew  had 
been  with  her  as  nurse  and  factotum  since  she  first  came  to  Rivers- 
dale,  and  knew  all  the  family  secrets.  A  staid,  respectable  old 
woman  now,  and  one  that  did  credit  to  the  family  she  served. 

*'Oo  down,  Mayhew,  and  bring  him  up  here;  he  is  very 
panctnal/'  said  Mrs.  Austin,  arranging  her  pillows  and  position  so 
that  she  might  appear  more  of  an  invalid  than  she  really  was. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,  my  dear  boy,''  she  said  in  a  voice 
not  too  strong,  as  Austin  came  into  the  room  and  embraced  her. 
**  Too  find  me  ill ;  but  1  shall  be  better,  I  hope,  very  soon." 

"That  is  light,"  said  Anstin,  who  was  still  sufiering  from 
impatienoe  and  disappointment.  He  had  been  looking  forward, 
intenBely,  to  seeing  Hagar  and  little  Sybil,  his  darling,  his  idol. 
That  he  should  be  delayed  a  fortnight,  even,  was  martyrdom  to  one 
of  hie  temperament.  It  was  a  relief,  therefore,  to  find  that  his 
mothei^B  illness  was  only  a  passing  one.  It  disposed  him  to  be 
eheetfal,  as  he  ssw  his  way  clear  to  leaTini^  a^  tii»  «&&.  fA  ik^^fl3^ 

nxK.  vzr.  %^ 
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"  That  is  right,"  he  reiterated  gaily  ;  "  get  well  as  soon  aa  yon 
can.    I  am  glad  70a  have  00  visitors  in  the  hoase." 

"  No,  I  wanted  to  have  a  few  quiet  days  with  yon,  alooe,  even 
had  I  been  well  enough  to  have  had  visitors.  There  is  so  mach 
that  we  have  to  any  to  each  other.  I  seem  to  have  seen  hardly 
anything  of  you  these  last  few  years — my  fault,  I  quite  believe. 
Having  your  sisters  to  settle  in  life  I  was  never  quite  free.  Yon 
have  heard  from  the  girls,  of  course." 

*'  Yes,  they  are  excellent  correspondents  and  write  regularly." 

They  then  entered  on  a  family  discussion  needless  to  repeat. 

"I  am  sorry  yon  must  dine  alone  to-night,  hut  come  up  again 
after  dinner,  it  is  so  delightful  to  have  this  quiet  dme  with  yon; 
and  now  stand  np  and  let  me  see  how  yon  are  looking,"  said  Un> 
Austin  as  he  was  rising. 

"lam  in  capital  health;  never  felt  better  in  my  life,"  he  aid, 
as  he  stood  upright,  patting  his  chest  to  convince  her  how  BOimd 
he  WAS  in  wind  and  limb. 

"  You  are  a  son  to  be  proud  of! "  she  cried,  as  she  looked  at  lum. 

Austin  laughed  and  acknowledged  the  compliment  with  a  bow  m 
be  left  the  room. 

"  What  a  splendid  fellow  he  is,"  she  thought  with  a  thrill  of 
motherly  satisrnction.  "  What  a  fool  Dora  was  nob  to  wait  fa 
hira.  Never  mind,  some  other  girl  will  be  glad  she  did  not,  I  dan 
say.  It  it  is  quite  time  he  settled  down  before  he  geta  too  oU  ud 
confirmed  in  bachelor  ways  like  Drummond." 

And  she  looked  forward  to  their  conversation  after  dinner  ■■  tbt 
fittest  opportunity  of  breaking  the  subject  now  nearest  her  hoait 

Dinner  over,  Austin  returned  to  his  mother's  mom.  WiDag 
leisurely  around,  he  renewed  bis  acquaintance  with  old  UMM^ 
tioos.  As  a  boy,  one  of  his  favourite  amusements  had  been  lArt 
Mrs.  Mayhew  used  to  call  "  rummaging  " ;  old  boxes,  oaphoarin' 
bis  mother's  wardrobes,  bis  sister's  drawers,  were  all  food  for  I 
propensity.  He  loved  to  open  and  scan  their  contents, 
pleasant  of  bis  periodical  returns  from  school  was  much  tempc 
to  the  fbmale  members  of  the  boasehold  by  this  drawback.  ~ 
knew  that  no  onlooked  drawer  wotUd  be  sacred  from  his  iotr 
eye  and  finger.  Not  that  he  ever  appropriated  their  ooDtents;  I 
firom  it.  Only  an  insatiable  curiosity  to  see  and  know  what  a 
hidden  made  bim  "rummage"  everywhere. 

His  mother  was  reminding  him  of  bis  peocadilloes  in  tbii  r 
■a  he  now  walked  aboat  examining  everything. 

"  Tfls,  what  sorapes  I  nsad  to  get  into  I "  be  remarind. 
ionft  -yoa  xvnmnbn  iriut  good  aervioe  I  did  when  I  1 
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that  old  miniature  which  had  been  lost,  buried  in  the  depths  of 
the  old  ouk  chest  in  the  lumber-room.  You  were  all  glad  of  my 
rummaging  on  that  occasion/' 

''That  is  the  only  instance  I  can  recall  of  good  coming  out  of 
your  evil  propensity,"  said  Mrs.  Austin,  laughing.  "  To  recover 
the  miniature  of  our  great  grandmother.  Lady  Liocksley,  which  had 
been  lost  for  years,  was  something." 

**  By  the-way,  where  is  it  now  ?  " 

''Among  the  other  miniatures  in  the  centre  of  that  velvet  frame 
over  there.  I  have  had  them  all  remounted — but  never  mind 
looking  at  them  now.  I  want  you  to  take  this  chair  near  my 
couch  and  sit  down  while  I  talk  to  you.'' 

"  The  unforeseen  always  happens,''  says  Goethe. 

Little  did  Austin  suspect  at  that  moment  what  was  in  his  mother's 
mind.  If  there  were  any  subject  in  the  world  about  which  he  felt 
himself  protected  in  conversation  with  her  it  was  the  one  of  his 
marrying.  He  rested  his  security  on  this :  that  marriage  for  him 
meant  abdication  for  her.  She  had  ruled  all  her  life,  and  loved  to 
rule ;  and  to  look  at  her  now,  the  mistress  of  every  luxury,  it  was 
not  possible  to  him  to  suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  she  would  ever 
be  glad  to  give  up  her  place  to  another  at  Biversdale. 

It  was  this  which  made  him  satisfied  and  untroubled  in  his  life 
outside.  The  day  would  never  dawn  for  him  in  which  ho  would 
he  glad  to  bring  Hagar  to  his  mother,  and  explain  who  she  was 
and  where  he  had  found  her.  His  courage — that  could  have 
stormed  a  breach  in  battle,  for  he  had  seen  good  service — shrank 
before  leading  such  a  forlorn  hope  as  this. 

Such  being  the  case,  he  was  content  that  his  mother's  nature 
was  what  it  was.  And  now,  from  the  long  delay  which  had  taken 
place  already,  it  had  become  easy  and  pleasant  to  him  to  refer  the 
period  of  Hagar's  reign  to  the  distant  one  of  his  mother's  death ; 
«  very  nebulous  period  in  his  calculation. 

Taking  the  seat  his  mother  had  indicated,  he  was  prepared  for 
xxniversation  on  every  subject  but  the  one  of  his  marriage. 

She  gaeased  as  much.  Her  tactics  were  to  surprise.  There  was 
80  mooh  she  wanted  to  find  out,  that  could  only  be  discovered  by 
mitohing  her  opportunity  and  taking  him  at  a  disadvantage  when 
thrown  o£F  his  guard. 

She  xemained  silent  for  some  moments  after  he  was  seated, 
•amngmg  in.  her  mind  her  plan  of  attack.  At  last  she  said 
•hrnptlj,  and  her  words  luriy  dambfoaAdenid  him  for  a  second : 

"^Bolitid,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  now  very  seriously.  It  is  time 
iOift  pm  wtto  settled  in  lift.    I  want  yon  to  many." 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

HOTHEE   AND   SON. 

lYjrthponi 

"  Maury  !  "  he  exolnimed  at  last,  "  impossible !  " 

But  no  sooner  had  the  words  fallen  from  liis  lips  than  he  tar 
that  he  had  been  overtaken  by  n  aurprise  which  had  hurried  him 
into  an  impetuosity  of  speech  and  behaviour  that  might  htre 
betrayed  him. 

80,  to  use  his  own  ozprension,  he  "  pulled  himself  together," 
quickly,  and  in  a  calmer  tone,  but  none  the  less  peremptory,  lie 
said  : 

"  Now,  mother,  don't  let  us  begin  on  that  subject,  pleass." 

"  But  what  is  your  objection  ?  "  urged  Mrs.  Austin. 

"  Objection!"  he  echoed  ;  "  you  know  that  I  have  always  hidu 
objection  to  be  drawn  into  a  discussion  on  marryiag,"  he  nplied 
indifferently.  Seeing  that  his  mother  meant  to  peraist,  he  ataSai 
to  be  cautious. 

"  But  that  is  no  answer." 

"  What  I  dislike  has  always  been  answer  enough  fin  me  wbyl 
should  avoid  it." 

"  He  is  not  mnnied,  evidently,"  was  the  mental  note  Mn.  Anitis 
made,  feeling  that,  so  far,  she  had  scored  a  point  in  their  ugnmsBt. 
She  had  found  out  what  she  wanted. 

"  But  you  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  yourself  and  your  Amily 
by  marrying,"  she  continued  aloud. 

"  Thot  is  as  I  may  think " 

"  My  dear  Roland,  the  fact  is  you  are  selfish." 

"  And  yon  are  profound,  my  dear  mother! "  he  retnrned,  lin^ 
ing.  "  Only  to  think  of  your  having  discovered  tlut  I  ban  mk 
an  uncommon  complaint ! " 

"  You  have  other  ties,"  she  went  on,  heedless  of  1 
"  and  you  are  forgetting  what  is  due  to  your  position  | 
man." 

"  Once  for  all,  hear  me,  mother,"  he  said,  growing  if 
irritable.     "  If  you  want  my  society  yoa  must  leave  1 
private  life  alone.     Any  further  remark  snob  as  yoa  have^ 
will  have  the  effect  of  driving  me  oat  of  the  house.     Only  c 
jooi  mind  for  one  thing :  that  I  won't  matry." 

"Pei'hapa  7011  m  mameA.  v^XttyL-^l"   said  Mrs.  AoMin  1 
rinng  tamper.    T^na  waa  ^mu&im  iadb.'^ajs'K^  <     ' 
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Ta  her  own  mind  she  never  for  a  moment  suspected  its  truth ;  for 
it  was  not  put  as  a  question  direct. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  to  tell  her  all ! 

But  ho  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  desire  equal  to  the 
moment.  It  would  have  involved  explanations,  from  which  he 
recoiled  as  from  exposing  a  wound.     He  made  no  reply. 

"Does  your  silence  mean  that  I  have  hit  the  truth?  "  said  his 
mother,  retaliating  now  with  a  laugh.  Had  she  thought  it  possible 
she  would  have  spoken  very  differently. 

"  I  decline  to  be  cross-questioned,''  ho  said  with  a  touch  of  his 
habitual  imperiousness. 

He  put  an  end  to  further  remark  by  walking  about  the  room. 
By  this  means  he  managed  to  control  his  irritation. 

Mrs.  Ausin  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  probe  further  for  the 
present.  But  she  was  ill  at  ease.  He  was  not  a  dutiful  nor  an 
affectionate  son,  she  felt.  Her  hold  over  him  had  slipped  away. 
She  never  felt  this  more  painfully  than  now.  Dutifulness,  affec- 
tion, and  obedience  were  with  her  synonymous  terms.  That  he 
would  not  marry  was  owing  to  the  cause  she  had  hinted  at.  He  was 
evidently  entangled.  She  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  have 
learnt  from  himself,  directly,  what  his  ties  were.  But  the  years  had 
done  their  work  :  her  influence  over  him  was  gone. 

"What  was  he  staring  at  now,  as  if  moonstruck  ?  "  she  asked 
herself  as  her  eyes  followed  him  The  miniature  of  her  grand- 
mother, Lady  Locksley,  in  the  centre  of  the  velvet  frame. 

"  Have  you  found  any  likeness,  Roland  ?  '*  she  inquired,  as  ho 
continued  to  stand  with  riveted  attention  that  tried  her  patience. 

''  What  a  coincidence ! "  he  mentally  exclaimed,  not  hearing  his 
mother  8  question ;  *'the  resemblance  is  striking.  Had  this  Lady 
Locksley  a  history  ?  '^  he  asked.     She  had  a  very  beautiful  face. 

"  A  history  ?  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  Bespectable  women 
have  no  histories,  as  a  rule,  but  that  of  being  good  wives  and 
xnotherB.'^ 

"  Well,  you  know,  of  course,  what  I  mean.  She  has  such  a 
gentle,  much  enduring  expression  on  her  face,  it  reminds  me  of — 
of*— an  angeL  Bather  an  uncommon  thing  in  our  family,"  he 
added,  cynically ;  **  bo  uncommon,  indeed,  that  I  was  struck  by 
thu.  It  is  a  pity  she  did  not  transmit  some  of  her  qualities  to  her 
deadendanta.'' 

He  continued  his  walk,  examining  as  he  went,  until  he  came  to 
the  old  cabinet,  which,  with  a  touch  of  the  old  habit  of  "  xummag- 
ing^  he  proceeded  to  examine.  It  happened  to  be  unlocked.  The 
doon  went  baidc^  and  he  idly  opened  drawer  a&ot  dt«««t.   ^^>Qai&. 
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often,  ns  a  boy,  explored  their  contents,  haag  prmleged  to  do  so 
by  his  mother.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  family  relics,  not  of  much 
value,  and  retained  only  for  the  soke  of  their  associations ;  little 
souvenirs  of  school  and  yoanger  days — the  nursery  coral  on 
which  he  had  exercised  his  coming  teeth  as  a  baby,  all  bis  school- 
boy letters.  Lying  carelessly  among  these  things  was  a  little 
turquoise  ring. 

"  Whose  was  this  ?  "  he  asked,  taking  it  ap  on  the  end  of  his 
little  finger. 

"Ah!  that,  now,  if  you  like,  belonged  to  someone  who  really 
had  a  history.     It  was  your  aunt  Sybil's." 

Austin  knew  very  little  about  this  nnfortunate  relative.  As  > 
boy,  her  name  had  never  been  mentioned,  and  he  grew  np  in 
ignorance  of  her  existence.  It  was  not  until  his  own  ohild  wts 
bom,  and  named  by  Dnimmond,  that  be  heard  from  Hagir,  to 
whom  Drummond  had  confided  his  story,  the  history  of  dus 
unhappy  woman  and  her  relationship  to  himself.  His  sympathies 
went  with  her — not  on  account  of  her  treatment  of  bis  old  Mead 
and  cousin,  who  ought  properly  to  have  been  his  nncle — but  on 
account  of  her  irriigular  marriage.  He  understood  perfectly  how 
ehe  must  have  sinned  beyond  pardon  in  the  eyes  of  her  familj- 
"  A  fellow-feeling  makes  UB  wondrous  kind."  He  felt  dispotedto 
excuse  and  forgive  her. 

"  What  became  of  her  ?  "  be  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  answered  his  mother  indiffhrenUy. 
"  She  died  out  of  the  family  when  she  ran  aw«y  with  the  beggaily 
boy  she  married." 

"I  wonder  if  she  is  still  alive?  Perhaps  she  is.  She  may 
have  buried  her  sin,  and  now  be  a  widow,"  he  said  ironically.  "It 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  And  her  out  I  wonder  70a  nanr 
thought  of  trying." 

"  Oh,  she  is  dead  and  gone  long  ago,  job  may  dopend,"  nid 
Mrs.  Austin,  speaking  as  if  the  missing  article  had  been  s  hont 
or  dog  of  another  generation.  "  What  a  climax  to  a  career  Ml  of 
brilliant  prospects  was  hers,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  k 

"  What  was  she  like  ?  " 

"Very   pretty,   and   graoefal.      She   was   my   favonrile  1 
Being  the  youngest,  she  was  almost  like  my  child,  especial 
our  mother  died.     I  took  charge  of  her  then  entirely, 
married  she  lived  with  me." 

"And  yon  let  her  go,  without  •  word  ?  " 

"  After  tet    diioVwdiwww  ?    yea,  certainly,"   awl  T " 
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to  spoil  it.     She  died  to  me  then;  I  have  never  heard  of  her 


since/' 


As  he  listened  to  his  mother,  it  confirmed  him  in  his  own  mind 
how  rightly  he  had  done  to  keep  his  marriage  secret.  She  was  a 
hard  woman.  He  had  nothing  to  hope  from  her  for  his  Hagar, 
should  he  ever  present  her  to  his  mother.  He  loyed  his  wife  too 
well  to  have  her  scorned ;  and  now  his  silence  would  be  irrevocable. 
His  mother  should  never  know. 

Such  was  his  commentary  as  he  listened  to  his  aunt's  history. 
When  Mrs.  Austin  concluded,  saying  that  she  had  never  been  heard 
of  since,  he  exclaimed  : 

**  By  George,  I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  we  have  not  tried  to 
find  her.  Her  mistake  in  marrying  the  wrong  man  may  be  forgiven 
and  forgotten  by  this  time,  I  should  say.  Come,  mother,  you  are 
great  on  the  subject  of  duty.  I  wonder  you  never  made  it  your 
duty  to  try  and  find  this  poor  creature.** 

"  She  disgraced  us." 
By  marrying  ?  " 
Yes,  by  marrying  as  she  did." 

I  fail  to  see  it,"  he  argued ;    "  poverty  is  no  crime.      You 
should  have  helped  her,  and  made  the  best  of  the  business." 

"  Put  the  case  to  yourself,  Roland.  Suppose  either  of  your 
sisters  had  run  away  with  a  penniless  lieutenant  in  your  regiment ; 
how  would  you  have  liked  that  ?  " 

**  I  might  not  have  liked  it,  but  I  would  not  have  cut  her  for 
marrying  the  man  she  loved.  Having  a  purse  long  enough,  I 
should,  I  suppose,  have  made  her  an  allowance,  and  told  her  she 
was  a  fool  to  marry  without  means." 

''And  what  about  the  man  she  jilted  (supposing  her  to  be 
engaged  to  another  at  the  time),  was  such  conduct  to  be  tolerated  ? 
No,  Roland;  not  for  a  moment.  As  a  family  we  have  always 
been  honourable.'' 

"  And  implacable ;  yes,  yes,  I  know.     The  curse  is  hereditary." 

His  mother  looked  at  him  without  speaking  for  some  moments, 
as  if  she  were  trying  to  search  into  his  mind  and  discover  his 
thonghtfl.  His  arguments  and  remarks  against  her  social  code 
pointed  to  heresy  and  rebellion.  Was  he  in  earnest  7  Was  it 
possible  he  oonld  stand  there  and  justify  an  imprudent  marriage  1 
Then  she  remembered  that  unpleasant  rumour  that  he  was  married. 
**  Was  there  leally  any  truth  in  it  ?  "  she  thought  A  feeble  doubt 
of  its  fidsity  struggling  for  life  in  her  mind  was  quiokly 
st^snglad. 

".Ahi  nOi  impossible !  he  is  not  maxried." 
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But  these  were  agitating  thoughta,  and  she  was  not  feeling  very 
strong.     She  would  ring  for  Mayhew  and  go  to  lier  bed-room, 

"How  strange  you  are,  and — good-niRht,"  was  all  she  could 
nay  to  him  now.  Ho  had  disappointed  her.  Shu  had  looked 
forward  for  yeftrs,  it  may  be  said,  to  such  a  confidential  moment 
as  this,  in  which  great  things  for  his  future  were  to  be  arranged 
through  her  auggeationa.  and  his  obedience  ;  and  now — she  was 
further  than  ever  from  her  end.  Hu  had  declined  outright  to 
marry,  and  iiad  juatilied  an  imprudent  marriage.  He  was  become 
altogether  impracticable. 

Austin  was  not  sorry  to  find  himsdf  alone.  It  had  bueii  i 
stretch  of  his  patience  to  spend  the  evening  in  liis  mother's  room 
arguing,  when  lie  was  full  of  other  thoughts  and  wanted  to  wiilo 
letters.  Acircmoaianco  had  come  to  his  knowledge  that  troubled 
him,  and  he  wisiied  to  caution  Hagar. 

It  seems  that  his  old  brotlier-officer  Richardson  had,  Uina 
years  before,  married  Nellie  Jnmesoii  of  Hillington.  They  bad 
gone  to  India,  liut  Captain  li ich a rdson,  having  come  into  a  bbmH 
fortune,  sufficient  to  allow  of  hia  leaving  the  service,  they  hid 
returned  to  £n^l:ind,  and — as  if  Loudon  were  not  wide  enough  to 
aelecifrom — they  had  taken  a  house  in  the  Moffat  Road, in  Atuiin^ 
neighbourhood,  in  his  very  street! 

"  Here  is  a  calamity  !  "  oxclaimed  Austin,  ronoding  his  obMT- 
vation  with  a  hearty  imprecation.     "  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?" 

He  had  visions  of  old  Jameson  and  Mrs.  Jameson,  Mias  Gregory, 
and  the  whole  of  Hillington  passing  hia  doors,  and  staring  in  at 
bis  windows.  "The  ueighbourhood  will  soon  be  alive  with  got- 
sips,"  he  thought,  "  and  my  wiie  and  child  will  be  spoken  of  and 
pointed  at  as  the  daughter  and  grandchild  of 

"  Confound  it  all !  What  unluoky  devil  made  Richardson  hi* 
upon  our  quiet  street  to  pitch  his  tent  in  ?  "  he  thought.  "  Thtn 
was  one  good  thing;  they  had  not  yet  taken  pOHsasaion  of  tbtir 
new  house." 

He  had  met  Richardson  casually  just  before  he  left,  and  Iw  had 
not  oonfe^ed  that  they  would  be  neighbours,  and  now  bo  i    ~ 
anxious  to  warn  Hagar  not  to  be  drawn  into  any  son  of  acqoi ' 
anoe  or  recognition  of  the  Riobardaona,  should  they  meet  in  t 
street  or  at  Mra.  Wentvorth'a. 

for  Mrs.  Weotwortb  called  on  all  the  families  in  the  Moi 
Road  that  attended  her  husband's  churoh,  aiid  protnoied  iher 
a  great  deal  of  sooiability  in  the  parish.  Through  her  Bagar  b 
quite  a  little  (aTcVa  of  tiUitdl^  aoquaintanoea. 

AaBlin  bad  nu\.  o\^wu&  xn .  <Ax»,  •»  ia«  \ 
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them  as  a  stranger.  But  now,  to  have  a  gossiping  fool  (so  he 
styled  the  quondam  flirt  Nelly)  among  them,  chattering  all  she 
knew  of  Hillington  and  Hagar,  to  gain  the  brief  importance  given 
to  those  who  can  tell  something  others  do  not  know,  was  a 
thought  too  galling  to  Roland  Austin.  If,  however,  complications 
arose,  he  was  quite  prepared  for  a  bold  step.  He  would  break  up 
his  house  in  the  Moffat  Road  and  hide  his  wife  and  child  in  other 
pastures. 

With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  his  letter  to  Hagar  that  night 
was  one  of  reiterated  caution.  He  had  gone  to  the  library  to 
write.  When  he  had  finished,  he  lit  his  cigar  as  a  companion  for 
his  meditation. 

How  he  wished  that  things  were  straightforward  with  him  as 
with  other  married  men.  How  pleasant  it  would  have  been  to  have 
had  Hagar  sitting  by  him  now — in  this  very  room — mistress  of  this 
her  rightful  home.  But  many,  many  years  must  pass  before  that 
could  be.  His  very  love  for  her — or  for  himself  through  her — made 
him  cautious  that  no  sneer  should  ever  blight  her.  He  felt  capable 
of  striking  to  earth  any  man  or  woman  who  should  wound  by  u 
cruel  word  the  sweet  heart  of  his  pure  wife. 

His  was  a  complex  character.  A  mixture  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, of  loftiness  and  pettiness  that  baffles  judgment.  Ho  would 
have  told  you  that  no  man  ever  loved  a  woman  as  he  loved  his 
wife;  but  close  to  his  love  stood  his  selfish  pride,  an  evil  spirit 
quite  as  strong  as  his  love,  and  capable  of  doing  it  the  most  cruel 
injury. 

For,  after  all,  his  love  for  his  wife,  analysed,  was  only  self-love  in 
another  form.  He  loved  her  for  the  happiness  she  gave  him  ;  he 
loved  himself  in  her,  and  could  bear  no  wound  that  might  come 
open  him  through  what  the  world  might  say  of  her. 

He  was  morbidly  sensitive  on  this  point. 

As  a  man  he  was  just  so  much  nobler  than  some  men  in  that 
he  had  honoured  where  others  would  have  dishonoured ;  but  his 
loTe  had  not  the  courage  of  his  honour.  He  could  dare  to  do  what 
was  right,  yet  hide  his  action  as  something  to  be  ashamed  of,  and 
paaa  it  off  with  another  meaning.  He  could  not  conquer  the  world 
by  defiance,  as  everything  mean  and  false  can  be  conquered  by 
those  who  dare  to  lash  falsehood  with  the  whip  of  truth. 

He  was  not  sufficient  for  these  things ;  and  his  iusaffideiioy  was 
hissoonige. 


* 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MRS.    ADSTIM'S    STRATAQEH. 

"  0,  but  man.  proud  man  1 
Drent  in  a  Uttio  brief  nathoritf 
Plaja  Hnch  fuilisatic  triclcH  before  high  heavNi 
As  make  tho  aogela  vecp." 

Mii8.  Adstin,  finding  her  non  impracticable,  chnaged  her  tactics. 

To  begin:  she  abandoned  her  rheumatic  gout. 

That  is  to  eay,  finding  that  her  confidential  conversations  with 
her  son  were  not  likely  to  improve  her  position,  or  bring  abont  the 
fulfilment  of  her  object,  she  roused  herself  and  hastened  her  noo- 
very  from  an  illnesB  more  implied  than  felt. 

She  saw  plainly  that  the  subject  of  marriage  was  one  she  mnit 
postpone  altogether  for  the  present,  if  she  would  keep  her  boh,  evBit 
as  a  visitor,  nntil  the  Ascott's  and  Misa  Gregory  should  ariiTe;  ft 
point  she  was  most  anxious  to  make.  At  the  same  time  she  oodU 
not  but  see  that  he  was  growing  restless  and  impatient,  and  had 
even  hinted  more  than  once  that  he  must  be  going.  An  effort  as 
her  part  was  therefore  necessary  to  keep  him  from  ranniug  a«a; 
altogether,  and  she  made  it  in  a  mtmner  so  unexpected  that  fcs 
found  himself  surprised  and  unable  to  retreat. 

Annonnoing  that  her  attack  was  passing  off,  and  that  ah«  would 
be  well  in  a  very  few  days,  Mrs.  Austin  issued  invitatioiiB  fin  a 
series  of  dinner  parties,  to  be  given  "  in  honour  of  her  son,  CapUift 
Austin,  who  was  at  home  on  leave" — so  she  wrote  to  her  VWV 
intimate  friends. 

This  she  did  without  consulting  him.  It  was  part  of  her  taetiet 
to  take  for  granted  that  he  was  going  to  remun  aome  weekt.  It 
was  not  until  the  invitations  had  all  been  accepted  for  the  follovilf 
fortnight  that  she  told  him — quite  as  a  matter  of  coune— of  whtt 
she  had  done ;  and  he  found  liimself  committed  before  he  eooU 
expostulate. 

How  enr^ed  he  was  !  It  was  just  one  of  those  things  whiab 
only  a  woman  could  have  done,  leaving  the  man  defenoelo*' 
Argument  he  had  none,  none  that  he  dare  use,  to  show  why  he  afaoold 
not  stay.  And  now  he  was  tied  at  Riversdale  for  another  ihiee 
weeks  at  least  In  the  heat  of  his  rage  he  bad  seriona  thoughltfer 
making  what  he  called  "  a  bolt  of  it,"  and  leaving  hin  mother  and 
her  dinner  parlies  to  their  own  devioes. 

Bnt  this  woold  have  created  a  saandai,  nod  Rolanil  Austin  i 
alwBjs  cool  enough,  or  warm  enough,  to  hia  own  intere«t«^  t^  tn 
giTiDg  tho  world  MCMiott  \e  ^;fii-   Tiaa  ----- 
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injanction  in  this  respect,  and  gave  no  occasion  to  his  enemies  to 
discuss  his  behaviour.  To  break  with  his  mother  and  make  a 
scandal  in  the  neighbourhood  was  not  his  role,  he  thought,  when 
calm  enough  to  review  his  position  patiently. 

It  was  quite  true  what  his  mother  had  said.  There  was  the 
county  to  be  considered,  and  his  place  in  it  as  a  county  man,  the 
head  of  one  of  its  best  families.  It  was  necessary  he  should  show 
himself,  if  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  to  the  people  about. 

Being  in  the  army,  not  much  had  been  expected  of  him  hitherto ;. 
although  the  county  were  now  of  Mrs.  Austin's  opinion,  that  it 
was  high  time  young  Austin  should  turn  his  sword  into  a  plough- 
share, marry,  and  take  his  place  among  them  as  a  country  squire  of 
importance,  the  same  as  his  father  had  been  before  him.  Every 
large  country  house  kept  shut  up  in  a  county  is  a  loss.  Siversdale 
had  been  shut  up  very  much  since  the  old  Squire's  death,  owing  to 
Mrs.  Austin's  travels  on  the  continent  and  seasons  in  London. 

It  was  a  clear  case,  he  must  remain  for  another  three  weeks,  it 
might  be  a  month,  longer,  while  Riversdale  kept  open  house,  and 
he  was  at  home,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  to  dispense  its  hospitalities. 

Mrs.  Austin  had  never  been  more  adroit.  She  had  not  sliown 
her  hand  nor  played  all  her  cards  at  once.  This  was  a  strong 
trump.  He  only  knew  how  strong  when  he  found  that,  so  far  as 
carrying  out  his  own  views  meant,  the  game  was  lost. 

But  Hagar — what  would  she  think  of  his  remaining  ?  His 
mind  misgave  him.  Patience  and  long-suffering  have  their  limits  : 
had  he  not  sorely  taxed  his  gentle  wife's  qualities  in  this  respect  ? 
They  wrote  to  each  other  almost  daily,  it  is  true,  for  he  exacted 
from  her  the  most  minute  account  of  her  daily  life.  Still,  it  was 
six  months  now  since  he  had  seen  her  and  his  child,  and  what 
were  letters  but  poor  compensations  for  the  presence  of  what  is 
loyed  ! 

He  fumed  and  chafed  and  fretted.  He  began  even  to  look  at 
the  position  from  Hagars  point  of  view.  Was  it  right  of  him,  or 
Aj  man,  to  leave  a  young  and  beautiful  woman — his  wife — so  long 
alone  ?  Would  it  not  be  well  to  throw  up  the  service  and  settle 
down  ?  Bat  where  ?  Not  at  Biversdale,  with  his  mother's  curse 
•8  a  welcome,  and  the  oold  looks  of  the  county  people  flinging 
BQspiciouB  glances  on  his  wife,  wondering  "  who  she  was  that  he 
hadbronght  to  live  among  them."  He  coald  bear  their  snper- 
eOions  questioninga  and  chatter  : — '*  Who  was  she  ?  "  ''  Where 
bad  Bhe  spnmg  from  ?  "    "  Was  she  all  right  ?  " 

At  tbal  aaggeation  be  rose  from  the  cbair  on  wbicb  be  sat 
ftiffMpg;  Had  oiUBed  tbem  all  I 
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"  All  right !     Aye  !   a  thoasand  times  more  right  than   any  ooi- 

of  their  d d  evil-toDgued  respectubiliiies,"  he  exclaimed  under 

his  breath, 

Theiie  tliouglits  would  keep  revolving  in  his  bnun  like  a  stjuirrel 
in  a  cage.  He  could  unly  move  round  and  round,  coming  buck 
alwiiyii  to  where  he  had  started,  unable  to  get  any  further  from  (he 
bondage  to  which  hie  first  weaknees  had  bound,  him.  The  fear  of 
thii  world  and  its  opinions  was  now  his  jailer,  and  one  he  found  of 
all  others  the  most  inexorable, 

•  •  *  *  • 

A  ti^li'graiu  froui  Mrs.  Austin  had  summuDed  the  Ascotts  a  few 
days  tiarlior.  They  were  expected  to  arrive  that  evening,  with  Miu 
Gregory,  hhortly  before  dinner. 

Of  Miss  Gregiiry'B  coming  Austin  knew  nothing.  Had  tiM 
idea  been  possible  to  him,  he  would  have  braved  his  mothu*! 
displeasure  and  gone  nwuy.  But  this  again  was  another  of  Mn. 
Austin's  tactics.  Hhe  had  forbidden  her  sister  to  say  that  her  KM 
was  at  Uiversdale,  and  she  had  kept  ^liss  Gregory's  visit  a  leoiet 
from  him.  Her  object  was  to  wutoh  their  meeting ;  to  obsem 
what  they  said,  and  to  draw  her  own  conclusions.  She  beliefad 
in  the  nvelutions  forced  from  the  unwary,  and  she  bod  her  teoti 
ready  to  apply. 

She  contrived  to  send  her  son  to  pay  a  visit  which  she  faw« 
would  occupy  him  until  jusL  before  dinner.  In  the  meantime  thi 
Ascotts  and  Miss  Gregory  had  arrived,  and  were  in  their  roomi 
dressing  for  dinner.  She  took  core  to  be  the  first  in  the  drawing* 
room,  where  she  now  sat  on  her  accustomed  seat,  richly  dreaaed  aad 
looking  very  handsome.  She  had  a  brilliant  colour,  partly  £roB 
excittjtnent — being  much  interested  in  the  sacaesa  of  her  plot 
She  was  now  so  placed  that  not  the  slightest  word  or  look  betweaa 
Iter  son  and  Miss  Gregory  could  escape  her. 

Lady  Ascott  was  the  first  to  appear.  She  had  hunied  dom, 
hoping  to  find  her  sister  in  the  drawing-room.  She  wbb  eometiuig 
like  Mrs,  Austin  in  appearance,  only  on  altogether  a  slighter  aiii 
more  smiling  scale.  A  woman  who  had  been  pretty  in  hot  youl"' 
bnt  without  either  mind  or  dignity  auffiaient  to  achieve  being  bi 
some  in  maturity.  What  the  sun-dried  raisin  is  to  the  loscioi 
grape,  was  Lady  Ascott  now  to  the  Lady  Aecoit  of  her  youth. 
Still  she  hod  always  been  splendidly  vinuious,  and  the  flavoax  of 
this  vivacity  hung  about  her  still.  Qosaip  with  her  bad  aohiendj 
the  distinotion  of  a  fine  arL  She  was  at  once  the  "  Observer," 
"  Herald,"  thu  "  Telegraph  '*  of  all  Booial  chatter ;  as  daagcious 
-she  was  flmiuang,  and  ^  ^m^-  ^ 


laoifl 
jioB^" 
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collont  wife  to  her  husband,  Sir  John,  who,  as  became  a  worthy 
member  of  the  magisterial  ooanty  bench,  was  grave  and  ponderous. 
Tall,  erect,  solemn,  pompous,  he  had  all  the  qualities  which  made 
a  marriage  with  Lady  Ascott  a  fine  adjustment  of  the  matrimonial 
balance. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  here  alono^  Bertha,"  said  Lady  Ascott, 
coming  into  the  room.  "I  wanted  just  to  have  a  moment  with 
you  to  tell  you  what  Miss  Gregory  says." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Austin  keenly,  making  room  for  her  sister  on 
the  sofa. 

'^I  asked  her  again  to  give  me  all  the  particulars  of  that 
rumour  about  Roland  and  some  girl  at  Hillington  five  years  ago, 
that  he  was  married  you  know,  and  she  assures  me  it  is  quite 
believed  in  Hillington,  and  that  she  even  heard  it  confirmed  by 
the  girl's  own  mother,  who  boasts  of  it,  that  they  are  marriedl" 
whispered  Lady  Ascott,  letting  her  voice  descend  as  her  face 
approached  her  sister's  ear,  that  she  might  drop  the  word  in 
forcibly. 

"I  don't  believe  it,''  said  Mrs.  Austin  firmly,  proudly.  "He  is 
not  a  man  to  marry.  Why,  I  have  had  proof  of  that  from  his  own 
lips  quite  lately.  And  the  girl,  who  was  she  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Austin, 
with  inconsistent  curiosity. 

'*  Oh,  heaven  only  knows  !  Some  common  creature  that — don't 
be  shocked  Bertha,"  and  again  Lady  Ascott's  head  leant  towards 
her  sister's  ear, — **  that  Miss  Gregory  was  going  to  take  as  her 
maid,  only  ihis  happened." 

Lady  Ascott  was  not  altogether  unhappy  in  being  able  to  say 
this  to  her  sister.  She  had  dways  hoped  that  Roland  Austin  would 
have  married  her  daughter,  and  she  found  it  difiicult  to  forgive 
him  for  the  disappointment  he  had  caused  them,  both  mother 
and  daughter.  There  was  some  satisfaction,  therefore,  in  being 
able  to  confirm  the  rumour  which  had  destroyed  her  hopes, 
since  it  was  one  so  very  much  to  her  nephew's  disadvantage. 
But  her  last  thrust  was  altogether  beyond  belief  on  Mrs.  Austin's 
part. 

^  And  you  believe  that  my  son  married  her  ?  If  you  do,  you  are 
mad,  Catherine  Asoott ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Austin,  haughtily. 

**  There  certainly  must  have  been  some  understanding  between 
Aem,"  said  Lady  Ascott,  prepared  to  stick  to  her  point;  "and 
ICflB  Gregory  declares  they  are  married,"  she  added. 

Woman-like,  she  hoped  that  they  were ;  but  she  saw  that  her 
BiatflTj  who  had  always  been  the  head  of  the  family,  and  whose 
watd  <m  most  tUngB  was  law» — ^that  her  faa^K8t  ii«a  ^^ntna^  ^sisMik^ 
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BO  she  dropped  the  subject,  only  just  in  time  to  prevent  Misa 
■Gregory  overhearing  her  last  traitorous  remark. 

How  it  would  have  shocked  her !  It  had  been  whispered  in  n 
treble-fold  confidence,  on  the  understanding — since  Mrs.  Austin 
did  not  know  it — that  not  n  word  of  it  was  to  be  told  her. 

But  such  is  the  way  with  women  of  the  world.  The  truth  is  not 
in  them.  How,  then,  can  they  understand  the  meaning  of  being 
true  to  a  promise,  or  steadfast  to  a  friend  ? 

Miss  Gregory  had  not  changed  since  last  we  saw  her. 
From  thirty  to  fifty,  men  and  women,  as  a  rule,  alter  little  in 
appearance.  Miss  Gregory  was  the  same.  Still  stru^ling  vainly 
to  be  youthful,  after  youth  had  fled,  and  holding  on  to  har  hopes 
with  desperation.  The  tender  grace  of  loving  womanhood,  which 
is  so  prominent  in  some  unmarried  women,  had  never  been  her^ 
because  she  had  looked  on  matrimony  with  profaning  ejss,  ud 
when  disappointed  of  her  expectation  there  was  no  holinen  of 
heart  or  wealth  of  mind  to  flII  the  vacuum,  only  aggravated 
endeavour  doomed  never  to  be  satisfied,  which  had  oormptsd  iota 
envious  acidity. 

Still  she  clung  to  hope,  in  the  face  of  despair,  that  Bomewhm 
in  the  wide  world  there  existed  the  individual  old  enough  and  aiA 
enough  to  maku  her  his  wife !  Her  state  of  mind  waa  one  af 
maturud  expectancy,  delightful  to  herself  hut  terrible  to  herfrtendi. 
New  places  and  new  people  were  like  new  worlds  made  for  jha  to 
conquer.  For  many  years  it  had  been  her  ambition  to  be  a  goatt 
at  Riversdale.  Her  imagination  pictured  the  delightful  opportooity 
she  would  then  enjoy  of  laying  siege  to  the  unconquered  heart  of 
that  "dear  disagreeable  Drummond,"  whom  she  hod  not  len 
now  for  years,  not  since  she  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  in  tha 
street  at  Hillington,  when  she  had  summoned  him  by  that  ddIihI^ 
anonymous  letter. 

Mrs.  Austin  received  her  most  graciously,  making  bar  taka  a  ohait 
quite  near  to  herself,  and  talking  to  her  until  Sir  John  oaino  in. 

Presently  someone  walked  into  the  room  who  took  them  all 


"  Why,  Jasper,  where  hare  yon  come  from  ?  "  exclaimed  Hn<' 
Austin.  "I  thought  you  were  miles  away,  drinking  the  w^cn 
-at  Hombonrg ;  yon  left  us  with  that  idea." 

"  I  know  I  did,"  he  said,  ahsldng  hnnds  with  those  be  iuaw ; 
"  but  I  ohasged  my  mind  at  tha  last  moment.  I  came  fatOM 
jesterday,  met  Boland  this  afternoon,  and  drove  back  wiUi  tuB.' 

"Tott  don't  \vxsm  "MisB  Qtt<njn^,  do  to^-J"    "     ~ "  """ 
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''  I  think  we  have  met  before/'  said  Miss  Gregory  with  tender 
modesty. 

''  Of  course  you  have,  years  ago,  at  my  house,  Jasper,^'  said 
Lady  Ascott,  seeing  Drummond  looked  uncomplimentary  and 
doubtful,  as  if  the  name  bore  no  pleasant  associations. 

''  Confound  it,  yes,  of  course ;  that  is  the  woman  who  played 
me  that  trick.  It  would  serve  her  right  if  I  recalled  it  to  her 
memory,"  he  thought;  only  Jasper  Drummond  had  grown  humane 
of  late  years,  so  he  spared  her  now. 

Boland,  who  had  been  keeping  dinner  waiting  all  this  time, 
now  came  into  the  room,  apologising.  Hurrying  rather  to  make 
his  salutations  to  his  aunt  and  Sir  John,  he  hardly  noticed  Miss 
Gregory,  and  would  scarcely  have  recognised  her  if  he  had,  until 
Mrs.  Austin  introduced  him. 

Her  name  acted  on  his  mind  like  the  report  of  a  pistol  on  a 
sensitive  ear.  But  he  was  a  master  of  cool  self-control,  when  he 
pleased,  and  he  made  no  sign.  His  mother's  eyes  were  upon  him, 
that  was  sufficient.  He  bowed  to  Miss  Gregory  as  if  she  had  newly 
arrived  on  earth  and  by  no  possible  chance  could  he  or  she  have 
met  before. 

Miss  Gregory  betrayed  nothing  either.  Drummond  was  stand- 
ing by  ;  and  if  there  was  one  thing  on  earth  she  wished  to  forget 
in  his  presence,  it  was  having  written  him  an  anonymous  letter. 

Mrs  Austin  was  baffled :  but  to  her  own  satisfaction. 

Had  Miss  Gregory's  report  been  true,  each  must  have  known 
that  the  other  was  aware  of  it,  and  have  exhibited  some  signs  of 
<)onfusion  on  their  faces,  which  she  would  have  been  quick  to  read ; 
bat  they  were  as  stolid  as  a  pair  of  rocks  staring  blankly  at  each 
other  ttoxn.  opposite  headlands.  Still,  there  were  other  tests  in 
leserve. 

At  dinner  Lady  Ascott  and  Miss  Gregory  sat  right  and  left  of 
Austin ;  the  gentlemen  on  either  side  of  Mrs.  Austin.  The  conver- 
sation during  dinner  was  general.  It  was  not  until  dessert,  after 
4he  servants  had  left  the  roum,  that  Mrs.  Austin  remarked : 

"  Ton  live  at  Hillington,  do  you  not.  Miss  Gregory  ?  " 

At  the  mention  of  that  name  Austin  was  in  purgatory;  but  he 
never  flinched. 

"  Yes ;  have  yon  never  been  there  ?  It  is  a  oharming  town, 
^o  gttj*  ^^BiA  IB  always  a  regiment  stationed  there/'  returned  Miss 
Ongory. 

*'  Of  coarse,  I  know.  It  was  there  ihat  poor  Boland  had  Uiat 
fril^ttftd  lUnesB  jost  ss  his  regiment  was  going  to  India.  Imagine, 
IjMWWjtlniew  of  hia  being  so  ill  antil  he  wta  t«QRn«dn%V  \1  ^^s^ 
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were  nt  Hillington  at  the  time,  as  I  understnnd  you  were,  you 
must  hiivi:  thought  ido  the  worst  of  mothers  to  leave  tny  only  son 
to  be  ntiraed  by  strangers.  But  I  mast  explain  that  I  was  abroad 
at  the  time,  travelling  with  my  girls  ;  and  Roland  is  such  a  thought- 
fttl  sou  he  would  not  have  me  summoned.  But  I  have  always 
[iromisod  myself  the  pleasure  of  going  one  day  to  Hillington. 
You  must  introduce  me  to  the  people  who  nursed  you,  Roland ;  1 
owe  them  something  more  tliao  common  thanks." 

How  graciously,  how  charmingly  she  said  all  this!  Who 
would  think,  to  hear  her,  that  every  word  was  a  probe  used  with  a 
purpose. 

Both  mother  and  sou  were  strong  in  the  art  of  verbal  fencing, 
und  worthy  of  each  other  now.  Mrs.  Austin  might  have  been 
speaking  of  all  that  was  most  distant  from  his  interests,  tojudge 
from  tlio  manner  of  his  reply.  Ue  was  busy  with  bis  plato,  intent 
upon  some  grapes,  as  if  they  were  of  far  more  interest  now  than 
anything  ehe.    He  answered  coolly,  with  a  short  ironical  laugh : 

"  Yuur  gratitude,  mother,  is  touching  and  commendable." 

"  I  suppose  the  people  are  still  there,  are  they  not  ?  "  i 
Mrs.  Austin,  pointedly,  ignoring  her  bod's  remark.     "  Who  w 
they,  or,  rather,  who  are  they  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?  "  cried  Miss  Gregory,  depreoatingly. 

"Because  my  sister  tells  me  that  you  gave  up  yuur  roonuto 
my  SOD,  who  was  taken  to  the  house  yon  occnpy  when  in  Hil- 
lington." 

"  That  I  did  ooeupy,"  corrected  Miss  Gref^ory,  pointedly. 

"  And  I  have  bo  often  longed  to  meet  and  thank  yoa  for  you 
goodness  on  that  occasion,"  said  Mrs.  Austin,  heedless  of  the 
interruption. 

Drummond,  with  the  picture  of  Uagar  ever  fresh  in  hiB  miadt 
was  enjoying  the  stratagem  used  by  Mrs.  Austin  to  discover  ill 
she  could.  He  resented  that  such  a  woman  as  Hagar  should  be 
hidden;  but  unable  to  force  a  publio  acknowledgment  of  his  mar- 
riage horn  Roland,  he  felt  it  impossible  to  inter&re.  H«  wodll 
have  been  glad  of  anything  that  compelled  oonfeasion.  Orim  aad 
silent,  he  sat  listeniDg,  intensely  interested,  fbr  the  v 

"  Do  tell  me,  are  they  still  alive,  these  people, 
their  names  ?  "  persisted  Mrs.  Austin. 

"I  think  old  Mrs.  Sarah  Mnllooks  is  still  olive; 

was  when  I  last  heard  from  Hiliiagton.     Her  daughlet 

appeared  mysteiiotisly  rather  more  Chan  five  years  i 

never  been  seen  then  womr  w&.l&w  Gregory. 

"Indeed I "  «xn\»m«Mft.».  kston.,  <et«««»%  ^ 
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"  Never  seen  there  since,  you  say  ?    Did  you  ever  hear  what  became 
of  her  ?  " 

Miss  Gregory,  thus  pushed  into  a  corner,  began  to  feel  awkward 
and  annoyed.  She  did  not  dare  to  say  openly  all  she  knew.  The 
privy  slandering  of  her  neighbours,  and  whispering  all  she  knew  of 
their  affairs,  was  another  and  an  easier  matter ;  but  to  be  teased 
now  into  speaking  when  she  would  rather  be  silent  and  not  revive 
old  scores,  was  irritating.  Actuated  by  this  feeling,  she  shifted 
the  annoyance  back  upon  those  who  gave  it  by  saying  : 

"  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  you  to  Captain  Austin 
for  all  information  concerning  the  people  about  whom  you  inquire. 
My  interest  in  them  ceased  when  I  gave  up  my  rooms  to  him. 
He  must  have  seen  them,  therefore,  later  than  I  did,  and  must 
know  best  what  has  become  of  them." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Mrs.  Austin,  carelessly,  refusing  to  accept  all 
that  was  implied  in  Miss  Gregory's  answer ;  yet  watching  her  son 
narrowly.  He  kept  his  head  bent  over  liis  plate,  playing  with  the 
grapes  on  it,  while  his  soul  was  undergoing  torture  from  the 
rage  he  was  compelled  to  repress.  As  the  hated  name  of  Mullocks 
fell  from  Miss  Gregory's  lips,  he  felt  a  stab  in  his  brain  almost 
beyond  endurance.  His  rage  lent  him  power  to  defy,  and  if  need 
be  to  deny. 

"  Have  you  seen  them  since,  Roland,  as  Miss  Gregory  suggests  ?  " 
asked  his  mother  point  blank.  '*  He  dare  not  tell  a  falsehood,  if 
what  she  says  be  true,"  she  thought. 

"  Who  are  you  speaking  of,"  he  asked,  looking  up  indifferently, 
as  if  he  had  not  been  attending  to  what  was  passing. 

*'  Of  a  Mrs.  Mul Mul " 

"  Mullocks,"  interposed  Miss  Gregory. 

*'  Mullocks,"  continued  Mrs.  Austin,  bowing  a  bland  acknow- 
ledgment to  Miss  Gregory  for  helping  her  over  the  quagmire  of 
saoh  a  name.  ''  Mrs.  Mullocks  and  her  daughter ;  the  people  who 
naned  yon  that  time  at  EUUington."  She  put  the  question  with  a 
direct  and  searching  glance. 

His  face  was  set  hard  as  a  flint  as  he  returned  the  glance  with 
eqoai  oaadour. 

"  Oh  I  those  people.  Never  laid  my  eyes  on  them  since,"  he 
remarked  oarelMsly ;  "  bat  if  my  memory  and  my  cheque-book 
serve  me  rightly,  they  were  well  paid  for  their  trouble  at  the  time. 
I  don't  think  there  was  aay  service  left  unremonerated  that  you  can 
eopplement.  I  oondade  they  are  as  I  left  them/'  he  added,  tam- 
ing to  Ifies  Oregory  with  a  glance  of  withering  defiance  that 
^i:il4f  V^  ^  fton  anything :  oontcadiol  m  li  lou  AsoAr 
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Tben,  as  if  he  foaod  ber  too  coDtemptible  for  farther  notice,  he 
■aid : 

"  Drummond,  old  fellow,  your  glass  is  empty,"  pushing  the 
decanter  towards  his  friend  with  a  grim  signiBcant  smile  that 
said,  "  I  hnve  disposed  of  /ler,  I  think." 

"  Wliat  did  I  tell  you  ?  "  whispered  Mrs.  Austin  triumphantly  to 
Lady  Aecott  ae  they  left  the  room.  "  I  have  put  him  to  the 
severest  r«9t,  and  Roland  never  told  a  lie  in  his  life  t  Thank  God, 
he  is  safe  !     He  is  not  married ! " 

"  What  a  fool  Dora  was  not  to  wait,"  was  Lady  Ascott's  ment^ 
remark,  for  she,  too,  was  now  half- convinced  that  Bolaad  Austia 
was  not  married. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

HAGAR      PLEADS. 
"  0  child  1  O  new-bom  deniiMii 
Ot  life's  great  cityl  od  thj  bend 
The  Iflor;  of  the  mora  in  shed. 
Like  a,  celeetial  beninon. 
Here  at  the  portal  tfaou  dost  etand. 
Thou  oponest  the  myiiterioiu  gate 
Into  the  futnro's  nndisooTerod  latid. 

When  Drummond  parted  from  Hagar  on  the  occasion  of  his  list 
visit,  he  left  her  his  opinion  and  advice  upon  what  it  wu  her  doty 
to  do  under  the  circumstances  of  her  mother's  illness.  He  oonn- 
selled  rebellion  in  the  interest  of  all  parties. 

Hagar  remained  many  days  after  he  had  gone  pondering  ovn 
his  words. 

In  her  heart  she  justified  bis  argument ;  bat  years  of  obedienw 
to  the  strong,  imperious  will  of  another,  does  not  tend  to  mfke 
our  own  robust.  Hers,  now,  was  weak  and  tremoloas,  Bbe  hid 
DO  oourage  for  revolt.  Uec  inner  sights  which  was  olear  enonri^ 
saw  plainly  what  vas  right — what  she  ought  to  do ;  bat  her  power 
was  imprisoned.  Every  noble  and  loyal  sentunant  within  te 
awoke  to  the  call  that  she  should  go  now  and  nuna  her  poor  oil 
mother  in  her  last  iUoess.  But  to  every  appeal  she  had  bat  tam^ 
ready  response : 

"I  am  Austin's  wife.     Have  I  not  fought  and  pleaded — najr, 
almost  died  to  be  allowed  to  be  a  daughter  as  well  us  a  wife,  i 
he  has  refbBed.     Ah  I  what,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

In  all  tensity  of  •piritoal  pleading  our  answers  uro  nearar  J 
hind  than  m  ft\i\f{QW. 


I  wife,  «a^ 
nearar^H 
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in  her  hand^  and  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  wording :  his  mother  was 
ill.  That  was  why  he  had  not  come.  If  he  could  go  when  sum- 
moned, why  should  she  not  use  this  argument  to  gain  his  consent, 
and  point  out  to  him  that  what  he  had  found  a  duty  she  could  not 
be  wrong  in  imitating. 

She  knew  it  was  the  right  step  to  take  by  the  warm  glow  of 
impulse  which  ran  though  her  as  the  suggestion  grew  in  import- 
ance and  brought  her  courage  to  act  upon  it. 

''I  will  not  lose  a  moment,*'  she  thought;  ''I  will  write  at 
once." 

The  house  was  hushed  and  quiet  for  the  night.  The  servants 
had  gone  to  bed — she  alone  was  up.     What  time  like  the  present  ? 

Sitting  down  at  her  writing-table  she  began  her  letter  by  telling 
her  husband,  as  usual,  all  the  small  events  of  their  life,  and  ex- 
pressing the  disappointment  they  all  felt  at  receiving  his  telegram. 
Beverting,  however,  to  the  cause  which  detained  him,  she  said  : 

"The  call  of  a  mother  is  not  to  be  resisted,  is  it,  Rolaud  ? 
Especially  if  that  mother  be  sick  and  sufferiug.  You  felt  that 
in  the  ready  manner  in  which  you  obeyed  your  mother's  summons. 
What,  then,  about  me  ?  I,  too,  have  been  called  away  by  my  poor 
mother  to  attend  her  sick,  perhaps  dying  bed.  She  pleads  so 
earnestly  that  I  will  come  to  her  just  once  before  she  dies,  and  to 
bring  my  child.  My  heart  is  longing,  almost  breaking,  to  go  to 
her.  I  would  not  take  baby  if  you  did  not  wish  it,  but  for  my- 
self I  plead.  Surely  that  which  is  so  right  for  you  cannot  be 
wrong  for  me.  Will  you  not  allow  me  to  take  advantage  of  this 
your  absence  to  go  to  Hillington  ?  Think,  I  entreat  of  you,  that 
since  the  morning  I  married  you  (when  my  mother,  unconsciously 
to  both  of  us,  put  her  arms  round  my  neck  and  blessed  me  for  the 
last  time)  that  I  have  never  seen  her,  that  we  have  never  met.  I 
am  always  thinking  of  that  morning  ;  how  she  said  that  I  was 
her  dear  child,  and  would  I  promise  always  to  remember  her 
lovingly,  and  I  promised  her  so  solemnly  that  I  would  be  a  good 
-daughter  to  her  always,  as  solemnly  as  later  on  I  vowed  to  love 
and  be  true  to  you.  And  now  she  is  dying.  May  I  not  go  to  her  ? 
Consider,  I  beseech  yon,  how  long  I  have  been  patient,  waiting, 
hoping  that  yon  would  listen  to  my  prayer  at  last,  and  allow  me 
to  see  her  onoe  more ;  for  I  have  been  loyal  to  you,  I  have  never 
disobeyed  you.  Bat  only  think  what  that  means  if  some  day  my 
fading  should  be  taken  from  me  and  we  are  never  suffered  to  see 
*6aoh  other  agun.  Oan  you  realize  what  it  would  be  to  you  were 
the  oaae  your  own  ?  Soxely  yon  will  hear  me  now.  I  reiterate  it 
40106  again:  ay  motMer  it  dying.    Daunat  BxAa&&^  ^kml  \&a«X 
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beeeech  you !  and  send  me  your  permission  to  go  to  her.  Ah ! 
what  can  I  auy  to  win  your  consent  ?  I  will  say  nothing ;  T  will 
refuse  to  believe  that  you  can  deny  me.  I  will  rely  on  your  love, 
and  that  honour  which  has  never  failed  me." 

She  wrote  with  such  intensity  of  feeling  and  purpose  that  the 
page  was  stained  with  tears. 

"  Surely  if  mil  can  accomplish  anything  this  must  touch  him," 
she  thought,  as  with  streaming  eyes  she  folded  up  her  letter  and 
sealed  it.  Knd  the  servants  not  gone  to  bed  she  would  have  posted 
it  there  and  then,  while  her  enthusiasm  was  warm.  Instead  of  this 
she  carried  it  with  her  up-stairs,  to  sleep  over.  To  broach  such  a 
forbidden  subject  ns  her  mother  was  in  itself  so  extreme  a  step  to 
take,  that  alter  she  had  finished  sealing  ber  letter  her  courage  began 
to  flag. 

She  moved  very  quietly  about  her  room,  fearful  of  disturbing 
little  Sybil,  asleep  in  a  crib  by  the  side  of  her  niother's  bed. 

To  watch  her  darling  asleep  was  always  a  delight  to  Hagtt. 
She  sliiod  now  for  a  long  time  feasting  ber  eyes  on  this  tenderest 
of  all  loved  blessings,  her  only  one  ! 

"  How  exquisite  you  are,  my  darling,"  she  cried  in  faer  heart,  aa 
her  finger  lifted  reverently  one  of  the  fair  silken  curls  that  ran 
wild  over  the  perfect  little  head.  She  was  a  child  worthy  of  • 
poet's  dream.  So  fresh,  so  fair,  so  bright,  with  a  smile  that  tnif^t 
have  been  left  by  the  kiss  of  an  angel  on  her  lips. 

No  wonder  that  Roland  Austin  looked  upon  her  as  the  ohief 
treasure  of  his  life,  his  darling  of  darlings.  Xot  any  number  of 
boys  would  liave  wound  their  way  around  bis  heart  aa  did  this  little 
creature,  altliough  they  might  have  filled  him  with  pride  in  his  laoe 
and  the  establishment  of  his  name.  But  this  child  name  m  ut 
assurance  of  peace,  that  be  should  never  again  be  tormented  by 
the  old  worry  of  his  existence.  In  a  thousand  ways  she  hid 
coiled  herself  around  his  heart. 

He  was  proud  of  ber,  and  grateful ;  for  there  was  bo  lingering 
trace  of  anything  ignoble,  no  dread  taint  of  a  MollookB  about  ha:, 
such  as  he  feared  might  appear  in  his  children,  much  as  if  it  we^^H 
a  taint  of  madness.     No,  she  was  all  his  own,  an  Austin  !  of  hig^^| 
well-bom  descent.     And  all  that  money  oould  do  to  make  her  lit)  a 
charmed  one  should  be  hers. 

His  ideas  about  her,  beooase  she  was  hie,  were  extraraganL 
What  might  do  all  very  well  for  other  and  commoner  children 
would  not  do  for  Aw  oMld.  She  was  the  fairest  bloaaom  ha 
pride  had  mvt  \)orae;  tnd  lut  ^roteating  inHoeuoes  oooU  iWlj 
great  to  Iffing  b«r  to  -{sdBitfBOft. 
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"  AdcI  how  your  poor  old  granny  would  love  to  see  you,  and 
give  you  a  kiss,"  thought  Hagar,  across  whose  mind  now  came 
the  recollection^  not  without  a  bitter  pang,  that  she  had  never 
known  the  joy  of  being  able  to  show  her  child  to  her  mother. 

The  child  was  now  growing  restless  in  her  sleep ;  presently  she 
awoke^  but  with  a  divine  smile  on  her  little  face  when  she  found 
that  her  mother  was  bending  over  her. 

'*  Sybil  love  mamma,"  she  whispered  sleepily,  putting  up  her 
little  arms  round  Hagar's  neck.  "  Sybil  sleep  with  mamma/'  she 
cried,  waking  up. 

"  Yes,  love,  if  you  like,"  said  Hagar,  lifting  her  up  from  the 
crib  and  putting  her  into  her  bed. 

"  Mamma  coming  now  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  pet,  in  a  very  few  minutes  ;  but  darling  must  go  to 
«leep." 

**  When  mamma  comes,  in  mamma's  arms." 

As  Hagar  was  about  to  kneel  down  the  little  one  lisped : 

'*  Mamma  say  prayers,  mamma  pray  to  Dod ;  Sybil  say  prayers." 

The  little  one  was  sitting  up  in  bed  now,  feeling  too  interested 
in  the  conversation  to  go  to  sleep;  besides,  she  had  stipulated 
for  wakefulness  until  her  mother  came  to  her.  Presently  she 
asked : 

"  And  papa  say  prayers  ?  " 

''  I  hope  so,  darling." 

"  But  papa  not  say  prayers  with  mamma." 

Hagar  made  no  answer  to  this.  Young  eyes  are  quick  to 
•notice,  and  young  ears  swift  to  hear;  quick  also  to  forget  what 
it  is  best  they  should  not  remember,  Hagar  hoped,  as  she  knelt. 

She  was  but  a  short  time  on  her  knees,  praying,  but  too  long 
for  her  baby-girl's  patience  or  silence.  Creeping  over  to  the  side 
'where  her  mothers  head  was  resting  hidden,  she  began  to  kiss 
her  and  marmnr  in  the  softest  baby  voice  : 

*^  Dod  bless  papa  and  mamma,  dranmamma,  dod-papa,  and  every- 
body.   Dod  bless  Sybil  and  make  her  a  dood  dirl." 

"  Yes,  my  precious,  make  you  a  good  girl  always,"  cried  Hagar, 
xiaing  at  that  moment  and  olasping  the  darling  in  her  arms 
with  passionate  fondness.  "Mamma  has  just  been  praying  for 
tlialk  and  an  angel  carried  mother's  prayer  right  up  to  God,  and 
•€h)d  IB  going  to  hear  it — ^mamma  knows  that  quite  well.  And 
now  mother  is  going  to  lie  down,  and  Sybil  will  be  a  good  girl 
•aad  go  to  aieep  in  mother's  arms." 

*'  Mb  doing  to  be  a  dood  dirl,  and  angel  will  oany  me  to  Dod 
^rim  mo  aaleep/'  whispeied  the  little  oceatnxe»  nartls^%  dnM  ^ 
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her  mother'a  boBnm,  Bud  falling  asleep  vitb  a  ugh  oi  perfect  coii> 
tentmcnt. 

HagHF  ]&j  awake  thinking :  "  Surely  this  is  peace,"  she  thought, 
"  to  hu  safe  in  God's  keeping,  as  my  darling  is  now  in  mine. 
Ah !  many  n  time  I  have  thought  how  good  it  wera  to  he  so,  hnt 
I  know  it  is  wrong  even  to  wish  it.  What  ate  we,  then,  hut 
soldiers  wanting  to  run  away  from  the  battle-field,  cowards  I  nothing 
more !  Life  is  one  long  warfare :  and  only  those  are  ready  for 
peace  who  have  fought  long,  and  conquered  bravely.  Nothing  ia 
truly  ours  that  has  not  first  been  earned  ;  not  even  beaveD,  which 
must  first  be  felt  within.  This,  above  all  others,  is  a  state  to  be 
contested  for  inch  by  inch ;  and  the  true  inheritor  of  that  king- 
dom is  the  one  who  has  fought  his  way  there  through  the  legions 
of  enemies  that  stand  arrayed  against  his  soul." 

With  these  reflections  Hagar  fell  asleep ;  not  without  thinking 
of  her  letter,  and  wondering  what  the  morning  would  bring  her 
in  the  way  of  courage  to  send  it. 

Unhappily  it  brought  her  none  at  all ;  only  a  terrible  nnkiog 
at  heart,  a  nervous  dread  of  some  impending  evil  she  ooold  not 
define.  She  was  the  victim,  had  for  years  been  the  Tiotim,  of 
some  intangible  trouble,  of  which  she  had  lost  the  olne,  that 
haunted  her  without  declaring  itself.  A  blurred  picture  it  would 
seem  which  had,  at  some  time,  been  imprinted  aomewhen  in  her 
memory,  and  was  always  to  remain  an  unexplained  enigma  whiidi 
in  times  of  depression  deepened  into  pain. 

For  some  time  she  vacillated  and  oould  not  send  her  lettUt 
although  she  knew  it  was  what  she  ought  to  do.  At  last  she 
took  heart  to  carry  out  her  purpose. 

"Come,  darling,  tell  Nonis  to  dress  yon;  mamma  will  take 
yon  out  this  momiug,"  she  said  to  the  child  after  breakfast  that 
day.  "  I  want  to  post  a  letter  to  papa,  and  Sybil  shall  pat  il 
into  the  letter-box." 

She  was  a  woman  of  tender  fancies ;  one  of  these  now  WM^ 
that  if  her  pure  darling  were  to  post  the  letter  with  hei  own  tinj 
bands  her  father  must  unoonBoionsly  he  inflnsnoed,  and  a  tmfiam 
would  come.  

It  was  a  bright  August  morning,  not  too  warm,  and  plessnt 
for  walking.  She  had  already  reoeiTod  Auaiin's  letter,  wamiag 
her  to  have  no  oommnnioauon  with  the  IUohar<IsuD6.  who,  he 
nadentood,  bad  taken  a  house  not  many  doora  away  from  tfaem. 
As  she  walked  down  the  atreet  she  noticed  that  larg»  vatia  stood 
opposite  ft  new\7-&eQont«&.  hoiue,  and  she  gncissed  that  llww 
were  tbe  people  bee  'fanAMsA  i^&j^^\B,^V««KS.\ixt£i.\Aueifl^^HM 
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being  moved  in.  On  going  a  little  further  she  met  a  lady  and 
gentleman.  The  lady  she  recognised  at  once  as  Nellie  Jameson  ; 
and  Nelly,  it  would  seem,  had  recognised  her,  for  she  stared  as 
if  Hagars  face  were  a  familiar  one,  although  the  name  of  the 
owner  were  lost  in  her  recollection. 

Suddenly  it  turned  up  again,  as  she  exclaimed  half  aloud  : 

"  Why,  Ned,  that 's  Hagar  Mullocks,"  stopping  in  her  walk  to 
turn  round  and  look  after  her.  "  She  mmrried,  or  was  said  to  have 
married,  Austin,  of  your  old  regiment." 

"  Austin !  you  don't  tell  me  so,"  cried  her  husband,  turning 
round  also  to  stnro  after  an  object  so  interesting  as  the  woman 
Austin  had  married. 

"  Married,  did  you  say  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  Yes,  so  father  declares  ;  he  was  present  at  the  wedding.  But 
that 's  a  secret,  you  know  ;  he  would  be  angry  if  ho  thought  I  let 
out  familv  secrets." 

*'  Austin  never  said  a  word  about  being  a  married  man  when 
we  met  the  other  day,  and  we  had  a  pretty  long  gossip,  too." 

"  No,  of  course  not,  the  selfish  brute.  He  has  never  acknow- 
ledged it.  He  *s  ashamed  of  her^  don't  you  see.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  woman  of  the  lodging-house ;  but  a  girl  who  looked 
above  her  station." 

"  I  always  suspected  that  Austin  would  be  guilty  of  something 
of  the  kind.  He  was  just  the  fellow  to  put  his  foot  into  some 
hole-and-corner  business.  He  was  so  deuced  reticent,  and  hated 
women's  society  so  much.  But  he  was  always  very  popular  with 
our  fellows." 

"  And  very  conceited,  I  am  sure.  I  wonder  any  woman  married 
him." 

"  We  had  an  idea  when  he  left  us  that  there  was  some  attrac- 
tion in  England  that  kept  him  there." 

**  I  wonder  where  they  live  ?  In  this  neighbourhood,  of  course. 
Luoky  thought!     Here  is  a  postman  :  I  '11  ask  him." 

Can  you  tell  me,  please,  if  anyone  of  the  name  of  Austin 
in  this  neighbourhood  ?  "  she  inquired,  accosting  the  man  of 
lettezB. 

"  Captain  Boland  Austin  ?  Yes,  ma'am — ^if  he  'a  the  gentleman 
yoa  mean,  he  lives  at  No.  68.*' 

*'  Thank  yoo.  Only  fancy,  Ned,  in  our  very  street !  What  a 
eoinddenee !    What  fan ! " 

"  Won't  he  be  mad  I  "  oried  Biohardsony  laoghing. 

'•ShdlweoaU?" 

<*  Oerliiiily  notl    It  is  their  place  to  find  \tt  ou^»    KnafiOL^'&ssw 
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sud  a  word  tu  me  about  living  here,  although  I  told  him  plainly 
at  the  time  that  no  had  taken  a  honac  here.  It  is  evident  he  wants 
to  shirk  lis." 

"  The  loss  is  his,  I  am  sure  !  "  cried  the  Nelly  of  old,  with  i 
saucy  toss  of  her  head.  "  His  wife  is  not  such  a  catch  for  my 
visiting  list." 

"  Don't  be  a  little  snob,  Nelly,  She  seems  a  lovely  woman,  if 
that  was  her  we  passed.  I  was  struck  with  hor  before  you  spoke. 
I  think  Austin  an  awful  fool  not  to  have  introduced  her  to  the 
world  long  ago.     Why,  she  is  a  woman  to  be  proud  of!  " 

"  Captain  Richardson !  will  you  be  aooA  enough  to  remember 
that  you  are  not  to  go  into  ecstasies  about  other  men's  witct  in 
my  presence,"  cried  Nelly  with  mock  rebuke,  as  they  went  into 
their  house. 

Hagar  and  Sybil  walked  ou  until  they  arrived  at  the  pillac-boz 
which  stood  nt  the  end  of  the  road.  Happily  for  her,  Hagar  wm 
unconscious  that  she  liad  been  recognised  or  stared  after  by  Uh 
Kichnnlsons.  Her  mind  was  too  fiill  of  her  letter  to  think  of  any- 
thing else.     She  whs  so  aoxious  to  post  it  and  have  it  go. 

"  Me  put  mamma's  letter  in  the  box  ?  " 

"Yes,  love;  and  won't  you  send  some  message  to  pi|W  irith 
it?" 

In  a  moment  the  sweet  child-voice  lisped  out: 

"  Please  letter  tiss  dear  papa  and  tell  him  to  pray  to  Dod  with 
mamma  and  Sybil." 

Hagnr  started.  She  was  wholly  unprepared  for  sncb  a  ncwiga. 
It  thrilled  her  like  an  omen.  She  oould  scarce  aocottnt  £ar  i^ 
unless  through  the  wakefulness  of  the  previous  night,  and  irtm 
bad  then  occurred,  an  impression  had  been  made  on  the  ohiUb 
mind  which  now  returned.  She  listened  in  ailenoe,  belieriog  Art 
some  good  angel  had  prompted  it. 

"Alas!  that  it  should  never  reach/'  she  thooghL  Bnt  te 
own  heart  seconded  the  message,  converting  it  into  a  pnyv. 

She  hoped  great  things  &om  this  unlooked-for  incident, 
vivid  imagination  coloured  it  with   bo   many    possibilities, 
husband  would  grant  her  request — kindly,  tenderly  ;  he  would  h 
to  see  life  in  a  truer,  a  better,  a  higher  light ;  and  with  tbia  i 
flowing  of  truth,  the  darkness  and  stambling- blocks  which  i 
existed  to  diride  them  would  be  removed. 

The  month  of  the  red  pillai-boz  olosed  upon  her  lettec. 
bad  now  only  to  wait  patiently  for  the  result. 

Jasper  Dnimmoa&  ku  «b  Uvversdale,  that  she  knew. 
from  hsi  vould  ^ne  ina&A  Yoao.  -^m&.'W^^  * 
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no,  she  would  not  trust  to  any  other  power  but  the  right  of  her 
appeal — that  should  be  her  might. 

**  Surely  he  will  hear,"  she  thought.     **  He  must ! " 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HIS  REPLY  AND  THE  CONSEQUENCE. 

'*  0  doubting  liearts  !     O  callons  hearts  1 
Go  through  the  world  complaining. 
Not  love,  l)ut  hate  is  blind,  O  men ; 
Yo  loHc  by  all  your  gaining." 

Haqar's  letter  happened  to  reach  Austin  after  dinner  on  that  very 
evening  when  Mrs.  Austin,  thinking  to  discover  the  truth,  had 
applied  such  a  searching  test  to  her  son,  and — to  her  great  satis- 
faction— had  found  him  blameless  I 

His  mind  had  been  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  rage  and  excite- 
ment that  ran  riot  when  the  restraint,  imposed  by  what  was  due 
to  courtesy,  had  been  removed.  Again,  he  traced  the  evils  and 
annoyance  of  his  false  position  to  any  but  their  true  sources — his 
own  imperious,  selfish  temper.  He  could  only  see  one  obstacle 
which  had  been  sent  into  the  world  for  the  express  purpose  of 
disturbing  his  peace,  and  that  was — to  use  the  expression  resound- 
ing in  his  heart — ''  that  low-bom  creature  Sarah  Mullocks."  He 
had  80  used  his  mind  to  shun  the  very  thought  of  her,  that  now  a 
nervous  dread  seized  him  whenever  she  crossed  his  memory. 

He  had  heard  the  hated  name  that  evening  uttered  openly  in 
his  mother's  hearing ;  and  the  effect  was  little  short  of  maddening. 
It  produced  that  frame  of  mind  which  has  made  some  men,  under 
other  circumstances,  strike  the  object  out  of  their  path  for  ever. 
Had  old  Sarah  Mullocks  been  in  Roland  Austin's  power  that  night, 
there  would  have  been  small  mercy  for  her  at  his  hands  until  his 
hate  and  rage  had  been  satiated.  We  are  all  of  us  at  times  so 
much  nearer  to  hell  than  we  suppose  or  can  imagine,  if  we  are 
not  indeed  actually  in  it.  For  what  is  hell,  or  what  is  heaven,  but 
the  aggregate  of  men's  passions  for  evil  or  good  allowed  free 
play? 

Hogar'B  letter  was  brought  to  him  in  the  smoking-room. 
Dnunmond  and  he  were  having  their  last  cigar  before  going  to 
bed. 

He  broke  it  open  hastily,  and  perused  it  carefully  until  he  oame 
to  die  part  where  Hagar  entered  her  plea  to  visit  her  dying 
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He  read  on  witb  a  loweriiifr  brow  to  the  end.  Then,  with  a 
fearful  oath  in  hie  heart,  he  munnarod  between  bis  teeth  : 

"  I  'm  d d  if  you  shall  go.     Curse  her  I     Let  her  die !     The 

sooner  the  better !  " 

A  great  gift  is  dissimulation.  ^Vhat  would  the  world — this 
world — do  without  it  ?  Austin  could  hide — none  better — all  he 
felt,  when  he  pleased. 

He  wrote  his  wife  a  reply  at  once,  before  he  slept.  It  contained 
no  open  explosion.  The  paper  was  unsullied  by  the  words  that  bad 
escaped  his  lips  from  the  overflow  of  hie  heart,  that  was  filled  with 
them.  Pen  in  hand,  he  was  a  gentleman,  courteous  and  polished. 
After  writing  about  everything  but  the  one  subject  of  such  vital 
moment  to  her,  he  finished  his  letter  by  saying: 

"  I  note  your  request,  and  regret  I  cannot  yield  to  it.  Yonr 
first  duty  at  present  is  to  remain  with  our  child,  who  oaonot  ka 
left  to  the  mercy  of  servants.  Fray  dismiss  the  idea  from  yonr 
mind  as  one,  in  your  case,  utterly  impracticable." 

Not  a  word  more  ! 

All  her  pleading,  all  her  yearning,  all  her  passionats  longhig 
was  dismissed  in  these  few  preremptory  lines  of  command. 

She  did  not  get  them  until  the  next  night. 

How  her  heart  throbbed  as  she  broke  the  seal  of  hia  letter. 
She  was  as  one  standing  at  the  bar  awaiting  her  sentence.  How 
much  she  had  to  read  before  she  came  to  the  point  at  iaBue.  TIm 
suspense  was  tantalizing.     At  last  she  found  it,  at  the  very  end. 

When  she  read  what  he  had  written,  and  found  how  he  di^ 
missed  her  entreaty,  her  whole  aolo  rose  up  in  meditated  terolt 
against  his  cruelty. 

But  she  was  not  a  woman  of  rash  impnlsee.  A  tevolt  with  bar 
meant  something  terrible — a  moral  upheaval  of  the  locki  oa 
which  all  true  feeling  is  founded,  leaving  deep  fissures  and  gnat 
ruins ;  the  costs  of  which  needed  desperate  counting,  mnoa  vatet 
begun  there  was  no  withdrawing. 

"How  far  is  any  human  being  bound  to  saorifios  aUHneeof 
right  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  those  they  are  bonnd  to  obaj?'* 
was  the  problem  she  now  vainly  tried  to  solve,  banishing  sleep  toj 
the  endeavour. 

Ought  we  to  anfibr  ourselves  to  beooma  passive  machines  ii 
service  of  obedience  nniil  at  last  we  lose  all  sense  of  individuality 
and  are  at  last  only  oolouied  by  tfae  influenoe  we  serve  ? 

Jasper  had  said  that  there  were  times  when  resistanoe  wu  a 
duty,  a  daty  to  otUen  no  leoe  than  ooraalvss.  She  hud  ubejc' 
aba  told  heiwlf,  lo  boKtahJii'^  <ilMh  -non  '^n  dw^isaaft  ^ 
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upon  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  duty  beyond  question,  a  tribute 
the  more  of  which  she  gave  the  more  would  be  demanded. 

"You  yielded  to  the  first  wrong/'  cried  her  heart,  **you  should 
have  rebelled  when  you  found  that  your  marriage  had  been  an 
organised  deception  played  upon  you,  when  it  meant  forsaking 
your  mother." 

"  And  did  I  not  rebel,"  she  cried,  "  even  to  death  ?  "  as  the 
memory  of  that  dreadful  day  returned,  in  which  she  had  dared  to 
defy  him.  Ah  !  how  terrible  had  been  his  anger — as  terrible  as 
his  love  could  be  exquisite.  He  had  overcome  her  with  tender- 
ness, until  her  powers  of  resistance  grew  feeble  and  she  had  lived 
in  silken  bondage  ever  since,  unable  to  move,  yet  seeing  plainly 
all  the  while  the  wrongness  of  her  position. 

She  had  been  a  coward  before  his  anger.  Anything  rather  than 
provoke  his  wrath,  she  had  thought,  until  now ;  but  now  the 
force  of  right  against  might  asserted  itself  strongly,  and  im- 
pelled her  to  strike  for  freedom;  not  freedom  from  her  duties 
as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  but  freedom  to  follow  the  dictates  of  her 
heart  and  conscience  in  all  that  the  "  still  small  voice  of  God  '* 
within  her  told  her  was  right  to  do.  Clearest,  and  strongest  of 
all  duties  was  this :  to  go  now,  in  defiance  of  all  prohibitions,  to 
nurse  her  dying  mother. 

Yes,  she  saw  it  clearly  enough,  and  still  she  hesitated. 

She  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  take  the  step  to-day — to- 
morrow. She  knew  but  too  well  all  it  meant,  all  it  would  involve. 
She  lived  in  a  nightmare,  wanting  to  go,  but  finding  all  power  of 
movement  weighed  down  by  heavy  obstacles  that  kept  her  chained 
to  thought,  and  incapable  of  action. 

It  was  a  habit  of  hers,  when  in  doubt  and  loneliness  which 
gave  birth  to  any  rebellion  of  spirit,  to  read  over  the  marriage 
service,  and  to  question  her  heart  closely  if  she  were  failing  in 
her  vows,  and  thus  to  renew  her  flagging  will. 

"  To  love,  to  cherish,^'  this  was  the  talisman  of  union. 

How  she  would  ponder  over  that  word  clieriah. 

What  is  it  we  are  to  cherish  in  each  other — charms  of  person 
and  health  of  body  only,  or  those  finer  spiritual  graces  of  mind 
and  hearti  the  intellect  and  the  affection,  which  constitute  the 
beat  portion  any  man  or  woman  can  bring  to  each  other  in 
nnuniage? 

How  do  we  oheriah  these  best  gifts  in  oar  own  ? 

Hofe  tears  were  falling  down  her  cheeks  and  on  to  the  open 
pCBfer-book  as  she  remembered  all  her  life,  and,  with  his  letter 
}3^i%  by  bar  aide,  she  thought  with  trotbi  tho^fj^i  dsAAda^%  ^l^ 
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face  tlio  truth,  how  little  he  had  cherished  in  her  all  those  uobler 
aspirntioDB  of  her  nature  which  are  nourished  by  sympathy.  What 
love  hnd  she  not  stored  in  her  heart  for  him,  her  hasband,  bad 
he  only  CDCouraged  that  "better  part"  which  the  higher  law  of 
her  soul  had  chosen  to  follow.  But  ho  never  thought  of  this. 
Generous  to  a  fault  in  all  that  this  world  oonld  give,  he  never- 
theless left  her  hungering  day  after  day  for  that  which  alone 
could  satisfy  a  heart  like  hers. 

In  her  extremity  of  desolation  she  fled  to  prayer,  the  oslj 
refuge  for  the  feeble  in  soul.  She  knew  she  was  weak  and  pover- 
less.  Her  will  had  been  imprisoned  for  so  long  that  she  conld 
not  use  it.  She  could  only  totter  and  stumble  on  the  threshold 
of  resolution,  praying  for  strength  to  do  what  was  right. 

Two  or  three  days  passed.  They  found  her  still  incapabis  of 
action.  The  spell  of  her  husband's  letter  was  too  strong  to  bnaL 
It  was  impossible  to  burst  suddenly,  and  in  a  moment,  the  (diuai 
woven  by  five  years  of  passive  obedience.  But  theso  dsya  of  ine- 
sulution  were  not  lost  days.  Her  strength  was  slowly  reasBBituig 
itself,   to   enable  her    to   meet    further    difSculties   ahoold  tliej 

She  wanted  to  have  her  course  of  action  made  quite  plain.  Slw 
believed  that  if  she  was  to  go,  she  would  be  shown  Ao»  U 
accomplish  her  desire. 

To  lier  husband  she  could  write  uo  more  of  herself;  berheait 
was  dosed  against  him.  Had  he  returned  home,  then,  she  oonU 
have  given  him  nu  kiss.  He  bad  given  a  death-blow  to  her  love. 
It  was  now  lying  lifeless  in  her  bosom.  She  sent  faim  daily  word 
of  their  child ;  that  was  his  right;  but  about  faenelf  she  ofaiarred 
the  silence  of  death. 

Mrs.  Wentworth,  in  and  out  as  usual,  saw  that  something  wm 
very  much  amiss  with  her  friend  ;  but  as  Hagar  made  no  Bgn  of 
coofidiiig  her  trouble,  and  resisti:d  all  advanoea  to  have  the  aaant 
of  her  misery  probed,  Mrs.  Wentworth  determined  to  call  in  th* 
help  of  her  husband.  ^^^ 

"£b,  now.  Doctor,  just  leave  your  books  and  wrilillg  i^H 
moming,  and  go  and  see  that  dear  Mn.  Austin.  Yon  an  %  pl^| 
sician  of  sonls,  and  I  am  sure  hers  is  siok." 

"  Siok ! "  exclaimed  tbe  Dootoi,  looking  up  from  his  writing. 
He  was  bnsy  and  earnest  over  a  lieroe  review ;  for  tbe  Duoior  wv 
tbe  most  pugnaoiouB  of  divines  when  oallod  npou  u>  settle  any 
point  in  bis  partioolar  province  of  learning.  He  was  for  over 
piokUng  lods  oE  woiohing  oiiticiam  for  those  who  dated  u  n  ' 
Tithontwbsibbe  oonn&«e^ODn«aAwicA:t«i' 
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He  had  been  busy  for  days  reading,  storming,  raging  at  the  hardi- 
hood of  some  ignoramus  who  had  dared  to  write  a  book — all  wrong, 
of  course — on  some  subject  of  which  he,  the  Doctor,  happened  to 
be  master.  Such  an  one  had  to  be  extinguished ;  and  nothing  but 
letting  off  the  steam  of  his  wrath  in  the  severest  and  choicest 
form  that  language  could  take,  could  calm  his  mind.  The  offend- 
ing literary  schoolboy  had  to  be  thrashed  by  the  learned  domine. 
before  the  balance  of  literary  justice  could  be  restored.  So 
absorbed  had  he  been  in  this,  to  him,  enjoyable  task,  that  even 
the  absence  of  his  favourite's  visits  had  not  been  noticed. 

"  Sick,  my  dear !  You  don't  say  so  I  Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
before  ?  "  cried  the  Doctor,  putting  down  his  pen,  and  calling  for 
a  fresh  light  to  his  pipe,  which  had  gone  out  in  the  interests  of 
learning  and  the  advancement  of  truer  light. 

"  Sick  !  Yes,  I  should  think  so.  But  it  is  no  good  telling  you 
anything  when  you  are  performing  a  surgical  operation  on  igno- 
rance. Your  faculties  are  limited,  my  dear.  You  can  only  see 
one  thing  well  at  a  time." 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  Just  listen.  I  think  this  will  effectually 
cure  him  of  writing  any  more  such  rubbish.  I  have  shown 
him  his  verbs  are  all  wrong  to  start  with,"  cried  the  Doctor 
excitedly,  taking  up  his  manuscript  to  read  the  last  scathing 
phrase,  which  was  a  masterpiece  of  erudite  composition  and  literary 
castigation. 

"  Now,  Doctor,  you  know  I  don't  approve  of  that .  '  The  wrath 
of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God.'  Ignorance  is  no 
crime." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Doctor,  who  began  to  splutter  in  his 
wrath  in  a  way  that  at  times  prevented  speech.  When  he  did 
speaky  it  was  to  roar  out  vehemently  : 

"The  unrighteousness  of  false  reasoning  shall  never  go  nn- 
ponished  while  I  can  chastise  it  ^' ;  but  in  another  moment  there 
was  a  great  calm,  as  he  remembered  Hagar,  and  said  in  the  gentlest 
of  tones ; 

"  And  onr  pretty  friend — what  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  " 

*'  Sho  B  just  spiritually  sick.  Doctor,"  answered  Mrs.  Went- 
wortb,  sighing.  "  It  is  that  husband  of  hers,  I  am  sure.  He  is 
jnrt  killing  her.  Eh^  dear !  Just  to  think,  now,  what  should  I  be 
if  yon  were  always  away,  and  left  me  alone  day  after  day,  and 
flumth  after  month.    It  is  juat  breaking  her  heart." 

"  Let  ns  go  round  at  onoe,  my  dear,  and  see  her." 

'^  I  think  it  is  only  what  we  ought  to  do.    You  may  be  able  to 
%^jUlf.hat$  poor  dear.    Here,  I  '11  get  you  ^oux  qo«1.    Ijs^Tiu^  Vi^ 
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h;»  i**k  and  fizziz.7  vr^j  li*  r:«i,  icrt  ziiV"  z  :z  wtIzIl  Iti  —^ 
hl?2i  i^i'jfi  ine  *t:'' T:a.-ii:t.  B--  &:  Le*r:  i-r  tis  «  r.T^L*f  rLi. 
and  %  5rv>i  ChristLkn  «  die  call  if  «35e?riiur.  T:  izLTikr  Iz*  i:rr 
*n/i  his  k:d  »«  lo  gain  bcin  wishooi  hrsiAdon  *2:i  wiil  rr^t- 

The  iKb?tm2'^j''nk  hArinz  t=en  cxchftii2<=:d  fir  ihe  cl==rirAl  ^.i: 
*&d  hio,  ih<;  D'>nr^r  vaa  rtadj  to  ?tAn. 

"  Now  thftt  TOO  ar5r  eointr,  I  would  nther  tou  went  alinf."  5*:i 
Mrs*  Wentworth.  "  You  will  do  her  more  e*jod  aiiiir.  &§  xs- 
fidence  coBgeak  before  a  third  partj,  that  might  flow  frrtlj  c*rnrr?n 
two.  I  w&nt  yoa  to  try  the  palse  of  her  heart-sickiie<e.  SL? 
might  open  her  mind  to  joa  when  she  wouldn't  to  me.  S:*  I  'U 
leave  jou  at  the  end  of  the  road." 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  when  the  Doctor  knocked  at  Uagar's  door. 
and  was  shown  ap  into  the  drawing-room. 

**  The  mistress  is  not  Terr  well,  bat  I  daresay  she  will  see  you. 
Sir/'  said  the  maid. 

Hagar  came  down  looking  wretched.     The  Doctor  was  shocked. 

*'  My  dear  lady,  what  is  wrong  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  taking  her  hand 
and  looking  into  her  face  with  tme  concern. 

Hhe  would  never  have  crossed  her  threshold  to  whisper  a  word 
of  her  trouble  to  a  sonl ;  bat  this  visit  now  was  unexpected.  The 
Doctor's  manner  was  so  kind  as  he  put  the  question,  that  she 
knew  he  was  a  true  friend — one  she  could  trust.  His  sympathy 
touched  her,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Dear  me ! "  cried  the  Doctor,  much  troubled.  ''  This  is  sad ; 
but  you  must  not  hide  your  sorrow.  You  must  confide  in  me, 
and  if  I  can  help  you  with  advice  or  assistance  of  any  kind,  I 
will,  and  so  will  my  wife." 

''  I  know  you  are  goodness  itself,"  sobbed  Hagar,  "  and  I  think 
God  has  sent  you  to  me  to  show  me  what  I  ought  to  do.  I 
am  .  .  .  very  .  .  .  very  troubled."  Then  she  told  him  briefly 
all  her  story,  justifying  her  confidence  because  she  so  sorely  needed 
help. 

Gould  Austin  have  seen  the  flashes  of  scorn  and  rage  that 
kindled  in  the  Doctor's  eyes  as  he  listened  to  Hagar's  story,  he 
would  have  learnt  what  a  poor  contemptible  thing  was  this  pride 
which  he  nourished.  It  was  with  no  metaphorical  rod  that  the 
Doctor  would  have  liked  at  that  moment  to  castigate  the  delin- 
quent.   He  could  have  horse- whipped  him  with  honest  saftiBfaotioe, 
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if  not  witli  cords,  at  least  with  the  two-edged  sword  of  his  voice 
and  tongue. 

All  this  ho  concealed  from  Hagar.  She  had  enough  to  saffer, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  weaken  his  influence  hy  giving  her  cause 
to  defend  the  author  of  her  sufferings,  which,  woman-like,  she 
would  surely  have  done,  had  the  doctor  lashed  out  in  roaring 
denunciation  according  to  his  wont.  He  was  here  now  to  soothe, 
to  advise. 

"  You  are  in  a  very  difficult  position,  my  dear,  no  doubt ;  but 
if  you  ask  my  advice " 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed  I  do,"  pleaded  Hagar  eagerly ;  "  this  doubt 
is  distracting  me." 

'*  Then,  according  to  my  light,  and  in  a  very  few  words,  I  tell 
you  to  go  to  your  dying  mother.  I  will  be  responsible  to  Gap- 
tain  Austin  for  your  disobedience,  and  should  any  evil  to  your- 
self arise  from  this  advice  of  mine,  I  can  only  assure  you  in  my 
own  and  my  wife 's  name  that  our  home  is  open  to  you." 

*'  Ah  !  how  good  you  are !  How  can  I  thank  you  ?  But  my 
ohild " 

"  Leave  her  with  my  wife,  if  you  like." 

Hagar  shook  her  head. 

'*  No ;  ho  said  my  place  is  with  my  child.  If  I  go  I  will  take 
her  with  me.     My  mother  also  wants  to  see  her." 

"  Then  by  all  means  take  her.  It  at  once  removes  your  hus- 
band's objection.  As  for  the  rest,  Mrs.  Wentworth  will  look  after 
everything  for  you  in  your  absence,  so  you  will  have  no  anxiety 
about  your  house." 

While  the  Doctor  was  speaking  a  servant  came  into  the  room 
to  tell  Hagar  that  a  lady  had  called  and  wished  to  speak  to  her. 

"  Show  her  up,"  said  Hagar. 

The  Doctor,  feeling  that  everything  had  been  arranged  satisfac- 
torily, was  about  to  leave  when  Hagar  detained  him. 
Ah,  wait ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you  yet  further." 
Don't  you  remember  me,  Mrs.  Austin  ?  "  said  the  lady,  com- 
ing  into  the  room  and  announcing  herself.    "  I  am  Mrs.  Bichard- 
8on,  Dr.  Jameson's  daughter." 

"  Indeed/'  said  Hagar,  shaking  hands ;  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 
Bnt  her  heart  belied  her  words ;  for  had  not  Aostin  warned  her 
•of  this  very  lady  ?  and  she  trembled  for  the  consequences  when 
lie.8honld  come  to  know  of  this  visit 

''  I  am  so  Tery  sorry  that  my  first  visit  should  be  to  bring  yon 
4Md  nawSp"  said  Mrs.  Biohaidson  when  she  was  seated ;  she  besi- 
^pttfdA  to  flniab  her  speech  as  the  Doctor  was  ^(nsttttb. 
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"Oh  !  prfty  say  all  you  have  to  say  before  my  friend  Dr.  Went- 
worth.  It  is  about  my  poor  mother.  Ah  !  tell  me,  quickly, — she 
is  not  dead  ?  " 

'^  No,  not  dead,  but  my  father  has  sent  me  a  telegram.  I  met 
you  some  days  ago  and  recognised  you.  I  found  from  the  post- 
man that  you  lived  here,  and  I  wrote  home  telling  them  I  had 
seen  you  and  that,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  we  were  living  in  the 
same  street.     So  my  father  telegraphs  to  me : 

"  '  Try  and  see  Mrs.  Austin.  Toll  her  that  her  mother  has  not 
many  days  to  live,  and  is  always  calling  for  her ;  appeal  to  her  to 
come  at  once.' " 

"  I  need  no  appeal,"  she  cried,  rising.  "  Dr.  Wentworth  knows 
this.  Tell  her,  Doctor,  I  entreat  you,  that  the  fault  is  not  mine. 
I  am  not  the  unnatural  wretch  they  think.  Yes,  this  decides 
me.  I  will  not  lose  another  moment.  Forgive  me,  if  I  leave 
you ;  I  bless  your  coming  to  me,'*  said  Hagar^  shaking  hands 
with  Mrs.  Bichardson. 

**  Yes,  yes,  get  ready  at  once,  my  dear,"  said  the  Doctor,  rising. 
"Take  your  child  with  you;  I  will  look  out  about  the  trains^ 
and  will  come  back  with  Mrs.  Wentworth  presently.  We  will 
both  accompany  you  to  the  station  and  see  you  off.*" 

{To  he  continued,) 
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